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Mr.  Regula  [presiding].  We'll  call  the  hearing  of  the  Interior 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  to  order.  Our  topic  today  is  the 
Institute  of  Museum  Services. 

We're  happy  to  welcome  all  of  you.  And,  without  objection,  your 
full  statement  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record.  And,  Diane,  you 
may  summarize  as  you  choose  and  we'll  have  some  questions  then. 

LEADERSHIP  ROLE 

Ms.  Frankel.  Okay,  great.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I'm  delighted  to  be  able  to  appear  before  you  today,  and  I  will 
just  make  a  few  brief  opening  remarks  before  we  go  into  the  ques- 
tions. 

I  first  want  to  talk  about  the  importance  of  the  leadership  role 
that  IMS  plays,  and  I  can  tell  you  from  personal  experience,  as  a 
former  museum  director,  how  very  important  IMS's  leadership  is  to 
the  museum  field.  IMS  administers  a  national  peer  review  competi- 
tion for  conservation  and  General  Operating  Support  that  results 
in  improved  museum  practice  nationwide.  I  know  from  personal  ex- 
perience that  completing  a  General  Operating  Support  application 
helped  my  museum  focus  on  how  to  manage  the  institution  and 
how  to  provide  life-long  education  for  members  of  my  community. 

The  application  is  an  important  exercise  in  self-evaluation  for  the 
entire  institution.  This  small  agency  helps  museums  serve  their 
public  more  broadly  and  more  effectively. 

My  museum  also  benefitted  from  an  IMS  grant  for  the  Museum 
Assessment  Program.  It  helped  the  staff,  myself,  and  the  board 
look  at  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  our  museum  with  the  help 
of  another  museum  professional  who  came  out  and  spent  two  days 
with  us. 

With  a  relatively  small  amount  of  money,  this  agency  packs  a 
huge  wallop.  If  you  look  at  the  chart  over  there,  you  can  see  that 
95  percent  of  our  funds  go  right  back  out  into  the  field  to  help 
serve  all  of  our  constituents,  and  only  5  percent  of  our  budget  goes 
to  administration.  I  think  that's  a  real  leadership  for  an  agency. 

(1) 


As  you  also  know,  we  fund  museums  all  across  the  United  States 
and  we  fund  museums  from  art  museums  to  zoos  to  arboretum  to 
aquaria,  and  that  chart  gives  you  an  idea  that  we  do  fund  all 
across  the  United  States,  rural  and  urban,  and  that  we  do  fund  all 
different  kinds  of  institutions. 

PRESERVATION  OF  NATIONAL  HERITAGE 

The  next  role  that  we  play  that's  very  important  is  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  national  heritage.  As  important  as  a  community's  sense 
of  future  is,  is  its  sense  of  its  past.  Objects  tell  the  story  of  the  past 
more  effectively  than  anything  else.  Museums  all  across  this  coun- 
try hold  our  national  treasures.  They  belong  to  all  of  us.  Therefore, 
as  a  Federal  agency,  we  must  help  preserve  these  national  treas- 
ures for  generations  to  come. 

As  you  all  know,  many  communities  across  the  United  States 
don't  have  significant  private  funding.  And,  therefore,  a  little  public 
funding  goes  a  long  way  toward  supporting  a  museum.  By  provid- 
ing support,  we  encourage  the  private  community  to  invest  in  that 
museum  with  increased  confidence. 

LOCAL  MATCH  GRANTS 

Mr.  Regula.  At  that  point,  do  you  sometimes  condition  your 
grants  on  a  local  match? 

Ms.  Frankel.  Most  of  our  grants  are  on  a  local  match.  We  give 
up  to  15  percent  of  a  museum's  budget  for  General  Operating  Sup- 
port. So  that  other  85  percent  is  all  money  that  they  have  raised 
from  private  funds  or  from  other  public  funds. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  that  the  local  effort  is  a  condition  of  getting  the 
Federal  support? 

Ms.  Frankel.  Oh,  absolutely.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes,  thank  you. 

economic  role  of  museums 

Ms.  Frankel.  Museums  large  and  small  can  be  cornerstones  to 
the  economic  health  of  their  cities.  We've  seen  that  certainly.  Cul- 
tural organizations  attract  business  investment,  reverse  urban 
decay,  and  often  revitalize  struggling  neighborhoods,  and  definitely 
attract  tourists.  Attendance  at  museums  generates  related  com- 
merce for  hotels,  restaurants,  and  parking  garages.  As  a  tremen- 
dous economic  asset,  museums  are  a  sound  investment  in  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  their  communities. 

EDUCATIONAL  ROLE  OF  MUSEUMS 

And,  finally,  museums  play  an  important  educational  role  by  pro- 
viding access  to  exhibitions  and  programs  in  an  informal  setting  for 
pre-school  to  seniors.  One  young  man  wrote  a  letter  to  his  museum 
describing  just  how  much  he  enjoyed  his  museum  visit,  and  I'd  like 
to  take  a  moment  to  read  this  to  you. 

I  really  enjoyed  your  museum  exhibition.  I've  always  wanted  to  see  one  of  those 
statue  heads  with  the  broken  noses.  I  liked  to  finally  see  in  person  real-life  Egyp- 
tian, Greek,  and  Roman  artifacts  instead  of  just  in  a  book.  Your  guides  were  awe- 
some. All  of  us  knew  before,  diuing,  and  after  the  trip  what  everything  was.  I  give 
you  a  thumbs  up. 


What  stunned  me  the  most  was  how  you  kept  all  the  artifacts  from  crumbling  to 
dust  and  how  you  shifted  all  the  pieces  of  the  statues  from  Europe  to  your  museum 
without  wrecking  it.  You  guys  have  a  lot  of  patience. 

We've  got  a  whole  box  of  letters  from  other  kids,  and  we  want 
to  tell  you  that — he  really  understands  how  very  important  muse- 
ums are  to  him  as  an  educational  institution. 

Mr.  Regula.  These  are  letters  that  you've  received? 

Ms.  Frankel.  These  are  letters  that  museums  have  received 
from  kids  all  across  America  telling  them  how  very  important  these 
institutions  are  to  their  learning. 

We  do  have  a  video  that  we'd  like  to  show  for  about  two  min- 
utes  

Mr.  Regula.  Okay. 

Ms.  Frankel  [continuing].  Just  to  show  you  what's  going  on 
across  the  country  in  museums. 

Mr.  Regula.  How  many  different  museums  do  you  make  grants 
to  in  a  year's  time? 

Ms.  Frankel.  Over  1,000. 

[Movie  shown.] 

Ms.  Frankel.  In  conclusion,  I  know  that  this  committee  will 
have  to  make  difficult  decisions  in  light  of  our  common  interest  in 
decreasing  our  deficit,  but  I  hope  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
the  IMS  is  a  sound  investment  in  museums  across  America  and  in 
our  children's  future. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  testimony  of  Ms.  Frankel  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee.  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you  today.  It  is  a  special  pleasure  to  be  speaking  to  you  about  the  Institute  of 
Museum  Services.  IMS  a  model  federal  agency  for  it  yields  tremendous  results  with  a  very 
small  investment  of  taypayer  dollars. 

The  Institute  of  Museum  Services  was  created  by  an  Act  of  Congress  in  1976  to  recognize 
the  vital  public  service  museums  provide  as  community  centers  of  education  and  keepers  of 
the  collections  that  are  our  cultural  heritage.  IMS  provides  assistance  for  operations  and 
conservation  activities  for  aquariums,  arboretums  and  botanical  gardens,  art  museums, 
youth  museums,  general  museums,  historic  houses  and  sites,  history  museums,  nature 
centers,  natural  history  and  anthropology  museums,  planetariums,  science  and  technology 
centers,  specialized  museums,  and  zoological  parks. 

IMS  has  taken  a  look  at  questions  we  all  must  examine  with  increased  vigor.    Is  there  a 
reason  for  the  federal  government  to  be  part  of  the  public  private  partnership  that  makes 
strong  museums?  Is  there  a  reason  why  federal  dollars  should  be  used  to  further 
museums'  public  service  role?  What  will  museums  be  doing  to  better  serve  the  public  by 
the  year  2000? 

To  answer  these  questions  we  have  taken  a  look  at  funding  patterns  for  museums. 
Museum  funding  is  a  tapestry,  a  vibrant  and  rich  intertwining  of  public  and  private  support 
Federal  funding  is  a  strong  thread  that  helps  ensure  that  the  tapestry  does  not  unravel.  For 
three  undeniable  reasons  it  is  clear  to  me  that  federal  funding  is  essential. 

The  overriding  reason  is  that  the  collections  museums  hold  are  national  treasures  -  although 
they  are  cared  for  at  a  particular  site  they  belong  to  all  of  us.  They  document  genius  and 
struggle,  outstanding  achievements,  personal  journeys,  the  stories  of  a  great  and  diverse 
people ...  and  we  all  have  a  role  and  responsibility  for  their  care. 

Secondly  public  money  helps  to  level  the  playing  field.  Many  museums  are  located  in  areas 
where  significant  private  support  is  simply  not  available.  Public  funding  is  a  marie  of 
achievement  that  lets  the  private  community  know  that  they  can  invest  with  confidence  in  a 
museum  that  has  proven  itself.  Public  funding  also  emphasizes  that  museums  reach  out  to 
the  entire  community,  not  just  to  those  who  provide  fmancial  support. 


And  finally,  leadership.  National  competition  is  a  catalyst  for  excellence  improving 
museum  service  nationwide.  Federal  leadership  helps  disseminate  models  and  put  a 
spodight  on  the  remarkable  resources  that  museums  bring  to  education  and  to  communities 
across  the  United  States.  IMS  has  improved  practices  and  raised  expectations  of  museums, 
especially  those  in  smaller  cities  and  rural  areas.  It  focuses  attention  on  the  power  museums 
have  to  engage  learners  in  history,  science  and  art.  It  raises  the  profile  of  museums  and 
their  contributions  to  communities.  And,  IMS  provides  incentives  for  institutions  to  do 
important  things,  such  as  conservation  surveys,  that  can  often  be  put  on  the  back  burner  in 
favor  of  more  visible  projects. 

Last  year  I  traveled  throughout  the  country  and  talked  to  parents,  teachers  and  children, 
senior  citizens,  museum  volunteers,  business  leaders,  government  officials  and  leaders  of 
community  organizations.  What  I  heard  is  that  museums  are  centered  in  our  personal  and 
collective  human  experiences;  they  are  not  a  marginal  part  of  society,  not  a  luxury.  They 
play  a  vital  role  in  education,  in  the  economy,  in  the  well-being  of  communities,  and  in 
contributing  generally  to  the  quality  of  life  and  life-long  education.  Museums  attract  600 
million  visitors  a  year,  families,  children  and  individuals,  who  seek  the  enriched  learning 
resources  offered  by  our  country's  8000  museums. 

I  also  convened  a  series  of  field  hearings  in  six  sites.  Museum  professionals  from  every 
state  attended  these  hearings  and  we  talked  about  the  future.     I  asked  if  offering  a 
competitive  program  for  general  operating  support  continues  to  be  the  best  way  for  IMS  to 
use  its  resources.  Were  our  conservation  programs  making  a  difference?  Do  small 
institutions  feel  that  IMS  gives  them  access  to  professional  development  tools  that  they 
would  otherwise  not  have? 

Most  of  what  I  heard  was  unabashed  praise  for  this  small,  well-run  agency.  95%  of  IMS 
funds  go  directly  to  grants  with  only  5%  used  for  administrative  expenses.  This  is  a  great 
achievement  and  I  can  tell  you  that  it  is  appreciated  nationwide. 

I  heard  resoundingly  that  Congress'  foresight  in  developing  a  program  of  support  core 
activities  for  excellent  institutions  has  had  a  remarkable  affect ...  not  only  on  the  continuing 
professionalization  of  museums  but  on  their  service  to  the  public.  IMS  General  Operating 
Support  dollars  benefit  the  public  in  direct  ways.  These  dollars  help  museums  maintain 
hours  of  operation,  care  for  their  collections  and  bring  an  astonishing  range  of  educational 
and  cultural  activities  to  the  public.  Unrestricted  operating  funds  are  still  the  most  difficult 


monies  for  museums  to  raise.  Large  and  small  institutions  voiced  this.  IMS  has  offered 
grants  for  operating  expenses  since  its  inception  and  I  believe  that  this  program  must 
remain  the  backbone  of  what  we  do. 

General  Operating  Support  grants  are  matched  with  at  least  seventeen  non-federal  dollars 
for  every  dollar  of  federal  money.  These  awards  have  a  significant  leveraging  effect  in  two 
ways:  they  provide  national  recognition  that  attracts  additional  dollars  to  a  community  and 
they  raise  the  level  of  museum  practice  nationwide. 

If  there  is  any  complaint  about  this  program  it  is  that  funds  are  limited  and  high  quality 
institutions  must  be  turned  away.  IMS  has  recently  changed  the  grant  amount  and  made  the 
General  Operating  Support  grant  a  two-year  award.  Although  the  grant  amount  is  smaller, 
grantees  have  benefited  by  the  increased  stability  of  a  two  year  award  and  by  the  decrease 
in  time  they  must  spend  in  completing  annual  applications.  Most  importantly  this  change 
increased,  by  30%,  the  number  of  museums  benefiting  from  the  program. 

Now,  I  am  investigating  the  possibility  of  asking  institutions  that  have  been  successful  in 
two  consecutive  competitions  to  "sit  out"  the  following  competition.  This  would  further 
extend  the  reach  of  these  funds. 

I  am  also  exploring  the  possibility  that  museums  who  receive  grants  could  choose  to  use 
them  to  build  or  initiate  their  own  endowments.  This  is  an  example  of  how  IMS  can  use  its 
leadership  role  to  help  museums  build  long-term  financial  capacity,  stability  and 
independence.  The  endowment  option  can  also  be  used  as  a  challenge  to  increase  private 
support 

Museum  professionals  told  me  that  IMS  conservation  assistance  is  also  a  top  priority.  As 
Harold  M.  Williams,  President  of  the  J.  Paul  Getty  Trust  has  said,  "No  less  than  air  and 
water,  the  cultural  dimension  of  our  environment  is  essential  to  human  survival." 
Museums  hold  and  care  for  objects  that  belong  to  us  all.  IMS  has  been  credited  with 
encouraging  an  institution  wide  focus  on  the  importance  of  conservation  activities  and 
providing  leadership  to  small  museums  as  they  begin  comprehensive  care  of  collections 
activities. 

Small  and  emerging  institutions  are  improving  the  quality  of  their  operations  with  IMS 
assistance.  Nearly  50%  of  IMS  grants  are  made  to  small  museums  with  operating  budgets 
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of  less  than  $250,000.  The  1992  Congressionally  authorized  IMS  National  Assessment  of 
the  Needs  of  Small,  Emerging,  Minority  and  Rural  Museums  reported  that  about  75%  of 
the  nation's  museums  are  small.  These  museums  perform  the  same  basic  museums 
activities  as  their  larger  counterparts,  collecting,  exhibiting  and  providing  educational 
programs,  yet  with  very  few  and  often  unpaid  staff.  In  many  cases,  they  are  the  only  local 
cultural  resource.  Three  IMS  programs  are  designed  specifically  for  small  museums.  The 
study  and  IMS  fimding  for  training  have  been  credited  with  Li..iea3ing  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  training  opportunities  available  for  small  museums.  The  study  has  been 
welcomed  in  communities  across  the  country  to  help  focus  private  and  public  funding 
priorities  on  the  needs  of  small  institutions. 

As  education  reform  takes  hold  in  cities  and  towns  across  the  country,  museums  and 
schools  are  redefining  and  strengthening  their  partnerships.  IMS  has  taken  a  leadership 
role  to  help  museums  and  schools  address  the  goals  identified  in  GOALS  2000.  IMS 
planning  grants  are  transforming  traditional  thinking  about  museum  and  schools.  Grantees 
represent  a  wide  range  of  museums  from  art  and  history  to  aquarium  and  children's 
museums.  They  are  using  research  findings  to  shape  the  learning  process  in  museums; 
using  interactive  telecommunications  to  expand  their  impact;  and  creating  replicable  models 
for  integrating  museum  resources  into  student  learning  through  exhibition  development, 
peer  mentoring,  systemic  reform  initiatives  and  building  parent  networks. 

As  for  the  future?  It  is  clear  that  this  is  an  especially  challenging  time  for  museums,  as  it  is 
for  most  every  institution.  Demographics  are  changing  increasing  the  diversity  of  museum 
audiences.  Economic  restructuring  is  challenging  museums  to  continue  to  create  a  balance 
of  diverse  funding  sources.  Education  reform  is  an  invitation  to  museums  to  work  in  new 
ways  with  schools.  Technology  is  enhancing  the  way  we  communicate  and  giving 
museums  exciting  new  tools. 

Museums  arc  magical.  You  can  spend  an  afternoon  with  Degas,  Rembrandt  or  Matisse; 
walk  through  a  desert  garden;  meet  a  rhinoc^os;  hold  a  snake;  relive  a  civil  war  battle; 
ponder  the  wonders  of  our  solar  system  or  learn  about  the  laws  of  physics  with  real 
"hands-on"  experiments.  Neariy  everybody  who  has  visited  a  museum  remembers  their 
first  museum  experience  -  it  is  transforming  and  can  be  the  start  of  life  long  learning. 

IMS'  leadership  has  put  a  spotlight  on  museums'  tremendous  public  service.  This  year  we 
created  the  National  Award  for  Museum  Service.  We  reviewed  over  70  nominations  from 


museums  integrally  involved  with  their  communities.  We  heard  from  museums  across  the 
country  that  play  a  significant  role  with  schools,  business  leaders,  senior  citizens,  girl  and 
boy  scouts,  housing  communities,  hospital  patients,  garden  clubs,  star  gazers,  quilters, 
campers,  decoy  makers,  history  buffs,  animal  lovers  and  gang  members  -  to  name  a  few. 
All  of  the  nominations  told  stories  about  museums  that,  beyond  caring  for  their  collections, 
are  using  their  collections  to  provide  life  long  learning  opportunities  that  are  relevant  to  the 
needs  and  concerns  of  the  people  who  live  in  their  communities.    The  award  recipients  are 

The  Brukner  Nature  Center  in  Troy,  Ohio  -  a  small  nature  center  that  has  served  countless 
numbers  of  school  children,  families  and  adults  and  enabled  them  to  learn  about  their 
natural  environment  through  a  wide  range  of  programs. 

The  Cummer  Museum  of  Art  and  Gardens  in  Jacksonville,  Florida .  The  museum,  with 
strong  and  committed  support  of  the  community,  has  developed  an  art  education  center  that 
is  known  as  one  of  the  most  creative  responses  to  the  challenge  of  children's  education  yet 
proposed  by  any  American  art  museum,  and 

The  Missouri  Historical  Society  in  Sl  Louis.  The  museum  has  incorporated  into  its 
mission  the  concept  that,  as  a  public  trust,  the  institution  is  obhgated  to  provide  meaningful 
service  to  the  entire  Sl  Louis  metropolitan  area.  The  Society  is  a  model  for  creating 
programs  that  use  history  as  a  context  for  examining  current  issues  of  concern  in  the 
metropolitan  area. 

While  this  Committee  needs  to  make  difficult  decisions  in  light  of  our  common  interest  in 
decreasing  the  deficit,  I  hope  you  agree  that  the  Institute  of  Museum  Services  is  a  sound 
investment  in  communities  across  the  United  States  and  in  our  children's  future.  Its 
mission  remains  as  vital  today  as  it  was  at  the  founding  of  the  IMS  nearly  20  years  ago, 
'To  encourage  and  assist  museums  in  their  educational  role..." 

The  Institute  of  Museum  Services  helps  museums  do  what  they  do  best:  educate,  fascinate, 
inspire,  illuminate,  inform,  enhance  and  enrich. 
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Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you. 

Are  you  funding  outreach  services  of  museums  where  they  use 
the  resources  you  provide  to  reach  out  to  schools  and  various  other 
education  programs? 

Ms.  FRA>fKEL.  Absolutely.  Much  of  our  funding  to  General  Oper- 
ating Support,  is  used  for  education  activities.  We  also  have  a  pro- 
gram that's  call  the  Museum  Leadership  Institute,  and  that  goes 
to  museum/school  partnerships.  A  small  amount  of  money  went  to 
15  different  institutions  this  year  to  help  them  create  real  partner- 
ships between  schools  and  museums,  and  that  has  been  very  sig- 
nificant, and  they  are  creating  models  that  are  going  to  be  adapt- 
able across  the  United  States. 

GENERAL  OPERATING  SUPPORT 

Mr.  Regula.  Fm  a  little  concerned;  You  mentioned  that  quite  a 
bit  of  your  money  through  the  process  of  grants  goes  for  operating 
expenses. 

Ms.  Frankel.  Yes. 

Mr.  Regula.  It  would  seem  that  it  would  reach  further  if  it  could 
be  used  for  special  projects,  so  that  the  fundamental  operating 
budget  would  be  provided  by  local  and  private  sources. 

Ms.  Frankel.  Well,  a  couple  of  things,  Congressman  Regula: 
general  operating  support  is  the  most  difficult  money  for  institu- 
tions, all  kinds  of  institutions,  to  raise,  and  that  is  because  it  is  the 
money  that  runs  the  institution.  It  opens  the  doors;  it  extends  the 
hours;  it  pays  for  the  guards.  It's  the  thing  that  is  harder  to  raise 
from  private  donors  because  they  like  to  have  their  names  on 
things.  In  addition,  without  General  Operating  Support,  you 
couldn't  open  your  doors.  So  that  is  really  the  most  critical  money. 

The  other  part  is  that  we  only  give  up  to  15  percent,  £ind  so  the 
other  money  that  institutions  raise  to  run  their  operations,  much 
of  which  goes  to  General  Operating  Support,  comes  from  private 
donors,  comes  from  other  public  sources,  and  so  there  really  is  an 
incredible  leveraging  from  the  money  that  we  give. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  IMS 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  the  tough  question  is  the  fact  that  you're  not 
authorized,  as  you  know 

Ms.  Frankel  [continuing].  Yes. 

Mr,  Regula  [continuing].  And  haven't  been  since  1993.  Have  you 
appeared  before  the  authorizing  committee? 

Ms.  Frankel.  We  have  met  with  the  authorizers  in  the  Senate, 
and  we  have  heard  that  Eifter  the  first  100  days  there  will  be  hear- 
ings in  the  House  as  well.  So  we  are  optimistic. 

Mr.  Regula.  If  there  would  be  a  failure  to  reauthorize  this  pro- 
gram, what  do  you  see  as  the  impact  on  the  museums,  the  thou- 
sand museums  that  you  presently  fund  to  one  degree  or  another? 

Ms.  Frankel.  Well,  I  think  the  impact  would  be  enormous  not 
only  on  the  thousand  that  we  fund  yearly,  but  on  the  7,000  others 
that  we  don't  fund.  This  program  has  really  shown  leadership.  It 
has  been  very  important  in  acknowledging  what  institutions  have 
to  do,  and  it  has  helped  them  leverage  all  kinds  of  other  private 
monies.  It  would  be  a  great  shame  if  the  small  amount  of  money 
that  we  were  able  to  give  through  a  Federal  agency  disappeared  be- 
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cause  institutions  create  a  tapestry  of  funding,  and  each  strand  is 
very,  very  important.  And  once  you  begin  to  pull  one  strand  of  that 
out,  then  the  whole  tapestry  begins  to  fray,  and  that's  what  I'm 
really  afraid  about. 

BUDGET  PRIORITIES 

Mr.  Regula.  If  your  budget  were  to  be  reduced,  assuming  you 
get  reauthorized,  how  would  you  prioritize,  given  those  cir- 
cumstances, let's  say  at  a  10  percent  level? 

Ms.  Frankel.  If  our  budget  were  reduced  by  10  percent,  we 
would  go  back  to  the  mission  of  our  institute  and  look  at  our  core 
programs  and  we  would  examine  very  carefully  at  how  those  pro- 
grams reach  out,  how  do  they  reach  large  institutions,  small  insti- 
tutions, rural  and  urban.  And  then  we  would  have  to  make  those 
hard  decisions,  and  they  would  be  hard  decisions. 

Mr.  Yates.  Hello,  Diane. 

Ms.  Frankel.  Hello.  How  are  you,  Mr.  Yates. 

And  those  would  be  very  difficult  decisions. 

PEER  REVIEW  PANELS 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  have  a  panel  that  evaluates  the  applications 
for  funding  and  determines  which  institutions  will  receive  assist- 
ance and  those  that  do  not? 

Ms.  Frankel.  Yes,  we  have  what  we  call  a  peer  review  process. 
When  the  grants  come  in,  they  are  divided  by  discipline  and  they 
are  divided  by  budget,  and  then  these  grants  for  General  Operating 
Support  are  sent  out  to  four  readers  who  are  independent  of  each 
other.  They  each  grade  the  institution  and  send  it  back  to  the  Insti- 
tute of  Museum  Services.  We  also  have  panels  in  conservation  and 
we  do  both  peer  review  and  panel  process,  yes. 

CONSERVATION  PROJECTS 

Mr.  Regula.  When  you  mention  panels  and  conservation,  en- 
large on  that.  What  type  of  work  would  conservation  projects  in- 
clude as  far  as  IMS  funding? 

Ms.  Frankel.  We  have  two  different  kinds  of  programs.  Our  con- 
servation program  basically  deals  with  issues  around  environments 
for  objects,  treatment,  surveys,  and  the  specimens.  Again,  those 
grants  go  out  to  what  we  call  field  reviewers  and  then  they  are 
brought  back  to  panelists  who  look  at  them  in  light  of  all  of  the 
other  issues  within  the  context  of  an  institution. 

What  we  have  found  in  our  conservation  program  is  that  it  has 
really  raised  the  level  of  understanding  of  what  it  takes  to  conserve 
objects  and  it  has  made  a  holistic  approach  to  the  way  institutions 
deal  with  the  conservation  of  their  objects. 

Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Yates. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  IMS 

Mr.  Yates.  Yes,  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I'm  delighted  to  see  IMS  come  in  ag£Lin.  IMS  has  evolved  into  a 
very  important  institution.  In  my  mind,  I  think  that  the  relatively 
small  budget  doesn't  indicate  the  tremendous  good  they're  doing 
throughout  the  country,  in  my  opinion. 
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I  think  of  IMS,  as  I  do  of  the  two  Endowments,  as  being  power- 
ful— I  use  that  word  deUberately — powerful  instruments  for  edu- 
cation throughout  the  country,  and  I  just  can't  see  of  a  country 
without  museums.  The  museums  that  I  know  about  in  Chicago,  for 
example,  have  expanded  significantly  since  IMS  came  into  being.  I 
know  that  they  don't  get  much  money  from  IMS,  but  I  think  IMS 
in  its  way  provides  a  certain  stature  for  them  that  was  lacking  be- 
fore. I  assume  this  is  true  at  other  museums  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

Do  you  have  the  same  impression  that  I  have? 

Ms.  Frankel.  I  do.  In  fact,  I  tliink  that  we  really  have  helped 
institutions  look  at  their  professional  practices,  and  through  the 
application  process  in  General  Operating  Support,  have  really 
helped  museums  look  at  how  they  manage  their  institutions,  how 
they  manage  their  collections,  how  they  reach  out  to  their  audi- 
ences. And  I  think  those  practices  are  critically  important  to  the  fu- 
ture of  these  institutions. 

Mr.  Yates.  Now  you're  getting  a  slight  increase.  Your  budget 
calls  for  a  slight  increase. 

Ms.  Frankel.  Yes. 

RESCISSION  BILL 

Mr.  Yates.  And  I  think — did  you  escape  the  rescission's  axe? 

Ms.  Frankel.  We  did  escape  the  rescission,  yes. 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  I  don't  know  of  any  other  museum — any  other 
organization  that  did.  I  take  it  that's  a  tribute  to  you,  to  your  im- 
portance. I'll  accept  it  for  that,  and  I  hope  that  they  continue  to 
avoid  the  rescission's  axe,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  think  you  were 
smart  and  very  wise  in  not  selecting  them  for  the  rescission. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  relied  on  your  good  judgment. 

Mr.  Yates.  Oh,  thank  you  very  much.  [Laughter.] 

Well,  at  any  rate,  that's  good.  And  so,  presumably,  you're  asking 
for  an  additional  $1,085,000  over  last  year.  Is  that  because  you 
want  to  increase  the  number  of  grant  applications? 

Ms.  Frankel.  It's  because  we  want  to  be  able  to  serve  the  insti- 
tutions in  many  different — in  many  ways  that  we  already  do  and 
increase  that.  We  want  to  be  able  to  add  slight  amounts  to  Profes- 
sional Services  Program,  to  help  with  some  research,  to  do  some  as- 
sessments, and  so  forth,  yes, 

IMPACT  OF  ABOLISHMENT 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  what  would  happen  if  IMS  were  abolished? 
There  are  some  who  want  to  abolish  it. 

Ms.  Frankel.  Well,  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  tragedy  to  the 
American  people  finally  because  the  little  bit  of  money  that  does 
go  out  through  IMS  into  museums,  as  I  said,  really  helps  them 
serve  the  American  people  in  significant  ways.  It  helps  them  pre- 
serve collections  that  really  need  to  be  preserved  for  our  children 
and  our  children's  children,  and  it  has  helped  museums  really 
reach  out  into  their  communities  in  very  significant  ways,  to  part- 
ner not  only  with  other  museums,  but  with  community  groups  and 
social  service  groups.  And  I  think  it  would  be  a  great,  great  sad- 
ness. 

Mr.  Regula.  Will  you  yield? 
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Mr.  Yates.  Surely. 

Mr.  Regula.  You  said  that  it  helps  them  to  preserve 

Ms.  Frankel.  Yes. 

Mr.  Regula  [continuing].  These  various  things.  Do  you  include 
that  when  you  say  that  the  bulk  of  your  funding  goes  to  oper- 
ations? Would  that  include  the  preservation  function? 

Ms.  Frankel.  Some  institutions  use  that  money,  but  they  also 
use  the  conservation  funds  for  that,  particularly,  and  we  have  two 
areas  that  they  can  do  it,  the  Conservation  Assessment  Program 
and  then  our  Conservation  Project  Support  Program. 

Mr.  Yates.  But  wouldn't  the  large  museums  suffer  if  your  pro- 
gram were  abolished? 

Ms.  Frankel.  Would  they  suffer? 

Mr.  Yates.  Yes. 

Ms.  Frankel.  Well,  you  know,  in  these  very  tight  fiscal  times, 
$112,500  over  two  years  may  not  sound  like  a  great  deal  of  money, 
but  it  is  very  significant  because  it  leverages  lots  of  other  dollars. 
And  so,  yes,  and  it's  also  a  sign  of  an  institution  that  has  the  re- 
spect of  its  peers  and  has  done  a  really  good  job  reaching  out  to 
its  public  and  managing  its  resources.  And  so,  yes,  I  think  all  size 
institutions  would  suffer  dramatically.  And,  as  you  said.  Congress- 
man Yates,  it's  not  the  amount  of  money;  it's  really  the  symbolic 
gesture  and  how  important  that  is. 

Mr.  Yates.  Again,  I  think  you're  doing  a  good  job.  And  that  fin- 
ishes my  questions,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  may  have  something  for  the 
record,  but  that's  about  all. 

MUSEUM  ASSOCLVTIONS 

Mr.  Regula.  I  just  have  a  few  more.  Do  you  fund  museum  asso- 
ciations? 

Ms.  Frankel.  We  do  fund  museum  associations. 

Mr.  Regula.  What  would  be  the  rationale?  Wouldn't  they  get 
their  money  from  memberships? 

Ms.  Frankel.  They  do  get  their  money  from  memberships,  but 
the  additional  money  that  we  give  them  helps  them  reach  out  into 
doing  things  that  they  cannot  otherwise  do,  training  particularly, 
and  what  we've  found  is  that  a  lot  of  these  professional  organiza- 
tions are  down  at  the  grassroots  and  they're  working  with  smaller 
institutions,  £ind  they  can  reach  smaller  institutions  in  ways  that 
we  cannot.  And  so  that's  an  important  incentive  for  them. 

Mr.  Regula.  What  you're  saying  is  the  associations  would  lever- 
age the  money  you  provide  for  them  in  providing  assistance  to 
smaller  museums? 

Ms.  Frankel.  Yes,  absolutely.  Yes,  they  do  that. 

SMALL  MUSEUM  FUNDING 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  the  small  museums  have  an  equal  shot?  And  I 
say  this  because  so  many  times  large  cities  or  large  museums,  or 
large  whatever  it  is,  are  able  to  employ  grantsman  or  engage  in 
grantsmanship,  and,  therefore,  end  up  getting  a  lion's  share,  and 
you  don't  get  the  outreach  to  the  small  communities  across  the 
country.  How  do  you  respond  to  that  in  the  case  of  IMS? 

Ms.  Frankel.  Well,  first  of  all,  75  percent  of  the  museums  in  the 
United  States  are  smadl.  That  means  they  have  budgets  under 
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$250,000.  So  when  we  have  Greneral  Operating  Support  grants,  mu- 
seums are  competing  with  other  institutions  of  Uke  discipUne 

Mr.  Regula.  Of  an  equal  size? 

Ms.  Frankel  [continuing].  And  of  an  equal  size. 

The  other  thing  is  we  have  certain  programs — after  the  Institute 
did  a  study  in  1992  looking  at  the  needs  of  small,  emerging  rural 
museums,  and  what  we  found  were  that  they  had  very  specific 
needs  for  professionalization.  And  we  started  a  program  called  the 
Technical  Assistance  Grant  program.  That  is  only  for  museums 
under  $250,000.  And  in  that  case,  a  $5,000  grsint,  which  is  the 
largest  it  can  be,  is  a  very  important  and  significant  grant  to  help 
them  get  trained  and  to  implement  that  training. 

In  addition,  our  museum  assessment  programs  and  our  conserva- 
tion assessment  programs,  while  certainly  not  targeted  for  small 
museums,  are  very  accessible  to  small  museums  on  a  first-come, 
first-served  basis,  and  we  find  that  many  of  them  take  advantage 
of  that. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  you're  satisfied  that  you're  getting  a  broad 
reach? 

Ms.  Frankel.  Yes. 

Mr.  Regula.  And  I  assume  you  have  recipients  in  all  50  States? 

Ms.  Frankel.  Yes,  we  do. 

EDUCATION  GOALS 

Mr.  Regula.  Under  your  leadership,  you've  taken  initiatives  in 
awarding  museums  grants  that  are  actively  engaged  in  achieving 
national  education  goals.  I  believe  that's  in  the  justification. 
What — I'd  be  interested — what  national  goals  are  you  promot- 
ing  

Ms.  Frankel.  I  think  we're  promoting 

Mr.  Regula  [continuing].  Or  are  they  promoting  perhaps? 

Ms.  Frankel.  Yes,  they're  promoting  the  goals  of  having  excel- 
lence in  schools,  excellence  in  teaching,  and  by  working  with 
schools  and  museums  together,  what  we're  really  doing  is  ensuring 
that  they  use  museums  as  the  educational  institutions  they  are, 
and  that  we  make  sure  that  people  understand  that  museums  have 
a  major  educational  role,  both  for  school  children  and  also  for 
adults.  And  I  think  that's  really  sometimes  not  understood.  And  so 
we've  just  spotlighted  that  really. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  you're  providing  help  in  a  way  to  sell  the  mu- 
seum to  the  educators,  so  that  they  will  maximize  that  facility  in 
their  community  in  their  educational  program,  I  suppose  by  bring- 
ing students  to  visit  or  perhaps  sending  people  out  to  the  schools? 

Ms.  Frankel.  It  really  works  both  ways.  And  what  we're  finding 
also  is  that  the  techniques  that  have  been  used  in  museums, 
hands-on  learning  and  so  forth,  are  really  moving  into  the  schools, 
and  that  there  is  a  very  interesting  relationship  that  has  happened 
in  both  directions  now.  And,  yes,  a  lot  of  museum  people  do  go  into 
the  schools,  do  a  lot  of  training  in  the  schools  with  teachers,  and 
that  relationship  is  shifting  dramatically,  and  I  think  for  the  better 
for  all  of  us. 
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ROLE  OF  A  MUSEAUM  IN  MODERN  SOCIETY 

Mr.  Regula.  I'd  be  interested — ^you've  been  working  with  this.  In 
a  brief  few  sentences,  how  would  you  define  the  role  of  a  museum 
in  modem  society? 

Ms.  Frankel.  How?  I  would  see  it  as  really  in  many  ways  a  com- 
munity center  where  people  of  different  backgrounds  come  together 
to  understand  those  differences,  and,  also,  a  place  that  keeps  and 
preserves  the  treasures  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  would  add  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  few  years  ago 
I  went  west  to  Grand  Teton  National  Park  with  my  grandchildren, 
and  at  night  we  were  outside  our  cabin  just  looking  at  this  brilliant 
sky,  and  these  kids,  who  were  then  9,  10,  13  years  old,  looked  up 
and  said,  "Oh,  there's  Ursa  Minor.  There's  Ursa  Major,"  There's 
this  constellation,  this  constellation. 

I  said,  "Well,  where  did  you  learn  all  that?" 

"Oh,  we  learned  that  at  the  Adler  Planetarium  in  Chicago," 
which,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  great  museums  in  Chicago. 

I  know  I  used  to  take  the  kids  to  the  Field  Museum  and  I  used 
to  take  them  to  the  Rosenwald  Museum,  and  they  come,  you  know, 
with  their  eyes  looking  at  all  these  things  that  are  on  exhibit  there. 
Museums  are  a  powerful  educational  force  in  our  country,  and  I 
think  it  will  be  tragic  if  the  little  assistance  that  the  Federal  Grov- 
emment  gives  through  the  IMS  were  to  be  taken  away. 

MAXIMUM  grants 

Mr.  Regula.  Your  maximum  grant  is  how  much? 

Ms.  Frankel.  It's,  for  general  operating  support,  our  biggest  cat- 
egory, $112,500  over  two  years.  And  one  of  the  things  I  would  like 
to  mention  is  that  that  grant,  people  get  it  for  two  years  and  then 
they  can  reapply  two  years  later.  We're  asking  institutions  to 
broaden  that  base,  if  they  have  gotten  it,  if  they  have  gotten  it  for 
two  consecutive  times,  whether  they  would  be  willing  to  sit  out, 
and  we  are  hearing  from  around  the  country  that,  yes,  many  insti- 
tutions would  be  willing  to  sit  out. 

Mr.  Yates.  They  call  those  "term  limits,"  Mr.  Chairman.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  Regula.  I  gather  from  Mr.  Yates'  statement  that  a  museum 
is  not  just  a  place  where  you  have  dusty  exhibits,  but  rather  a  dy- 
namic potential  in  educating  people  to  the  world  around  them.  Is 
that  a  fair  statement? 

Ms.  Frankel.  That's  absolutely — and  I've  got  another  letter  from 
a  little  boy  who  said,  "Museums  are  not  dull  and  boring."  Museums 
may  have  once  been  dull  and  boring,  and  they  may  have  been  cabi- 
nets of  curiosity,  but  today  I  think  they're  largely  magical  places 
that  have  made  essential  roles  for  themselves  in  their  communities' 
lives,  and  I  think  they're  critically  important  institutions,  for  all 
the  reasons  I've  stated.  I  think  they  really  deserve  to  be  supported 
at  this  level  because  it  is  a  leveraging  mechanism. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  I  know  you're  going  to  be  in  Canton,  Ohio- 
Ms.  Frankel.  Yes. 

Mr.  Regula  [continuing].  Which,  just  by  chance,  happens  to  be 
in  the  16th  district 
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Ms.  Frankel.  Oh,  I'm  glad  to  know  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  Regula  [continuing].  Tliis  coming  weekend  and  speak  to  the 
Ohio  Association  of  Museum  Directors 

Ms.  Frankel.  Yes. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Regula  [continuing].  At  their  State  meeting,  which  I  guess 
leads  to  a  follow-up  question,  and  that  is:  do  you  sponsor  the  IMS 
seminars  for  museum  directors  to  find  out  what's  happening  in 
other  museums,  to  get  ideas,  innovative  ideas,  to  take  back  home? 

Ms.  Frankel.  Well,  we  do  a  couple  of  things.  The  Professional 
Services  Program  definitely  does  that.  It  brings  people  together  to 
hear  about  different  ideas  and  exchange  those.  We  also  are  asking 
many  times  for  things  to  be  printed,  so  we  can  disseminate  printed 
material  also  that  allows  people  not  only  to  hear  about  it,  but  to 
read  about  it,  and  so  forth.  Yes,  we're  trying  to  spread  the  good 
word. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  I  have  some  additional  questions  for  the 
record. 

Do  you  have  any  more,  Mr.  Yates? 

Mr.  Yates.  No. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  would  hope  that  before  we  go  to  markup  that 
you'll  take  a  good  look  at  your  operations  and  perhaps  informally 
advise  us  on  downsizing,  because  once  we  get  a  number  from  the 
Budget  Committee,  we'll  then  know  what  we  have  to  allocate, 
which  could  well  be  less  than  last  year,  and  we're  going  to  have  to 
make  priority  judgments  within  the  total  budget.  And,  therefore, 
we'd  like  to  work  with  the  respective  agencies. 

Also,  let  me  urge  you  to  get  a  hearing  before  the  authorizing 
committee  because,  as  you  know,  the  Rules  Committee  will  not  pro- 
tect unauthorized  appropriations,  unless  it's  in  the  Forest  Service. 

Mr.  Yates.  Sometimes  they  do  protect  them,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Regula.  Occasionally.  You  were  very  successful 

Mr.  Yates.  I  was  very  successful.  [Laughter.] 

I  was  then  the  chairman,  and,  of  course,  you'll  have  that  role 
now,  Mr.  Chairman.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Regula.  But  I  have  a  different  Rules  Committee.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Yates.  I  know,  but  you  can  charge  as  I  charged.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay. 

Ms.  Frankel.  With  your  help,  we  will  do  our  best. 

Mr.  Yates.  I'll  try. 

Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you  very  much  for  coming. 

Ms.  Frankel.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Yates.  And  I'm  sure  he  will  help,  too. 
.    Thank  you  for  coming  in. 

Ms.  Frankel.  Thank  you.  Thank  you  for  letting  me  come. 

Mr.  Regula.  We'll  suspend  until  2:30,  and  then  we  have 

Mr.  Yates.  Why  are  we  suspending? 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  we  scheduled  NEH  at  2:30. 

Mr.  Yates.  NEH?  They're  here. 
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Mr.  Regula.  Well,  I  understand  that,  but  I  don't  know  if  there 
will  be  other  members  here. 

Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you. 

[Committee  note:  Additional  questions  and  answers  for  the 
record  follow:] 
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INTERIOR  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  FOR  INSTITUTE  OF  MUSEUM  SERVICES 

3/21/95  HEARING  FOR  1996  APPROPRIATIONS 


1 .  If  the  budget  for  IMS  can  not  be  sustained,  how  would  you  prioritize  the  budget  to 
accommodate  the  following  funding  levels:  1)  a  freeze  at  the  FY  1995  enacted  level,  and  2) 
10  percent  below  the  FY  1995  enacted  level? 

[answered  at  hearing] 

Between  FY  1994  and  FY  1996  the  number  of  Kit's  for  IMS  has  increased  by  two. 

2.  Is  IMS  part  of  the  Administration's  efforts  to  downsize  the  government? 

Agencies  with  fewer  than  100  FTE  were  exempt  from  the  mandatory  downsizing  in 
staffing  levels  required  by  the  current  administration.   However,  IMS  is  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  government's  eRbrt  to  streamline  its  activities  wherever  possible,  and  is  in 
frequent  touch  with  the  team  engineering  the  National  Performance  Review.    IMS 
Director  Diane  Frankel  submitted  an  Agency  Option  Paper  in  February  which 
considered  alternatives  to  current  practices  and  policies.   We  understand  that  plan  is 
currentiy  under  review. 

3.  What  is  the  rational  for  increased  FTE  usage? 

Actually  the  FTE  ceiling  for  IMS  has  not  increased  since  1994.   The  most  recent 
increases  in  the  FTE  ceiling  occurred  in  1993  and  1994,  in  which  one  additional  FTE 
was  allocated  to  IMS  in  each  of  those  years.   The  position  allocated  in  1993  was  for 
Assistant  to  the  Director:   to  provide  programmatic  support  to  the  Director  of  IMS  for 
interagency  coordination,  special  projects,  museums  and  education,  and  research.   The 
position  has  been  used  to  fulfill  these  activities  as  stated;  in  addition,  this  position  has 
also  taken  on  responsibilities  of  administering  details  associated  with  meetings  and  other 
activities  of  the  National  Museum  Services  Board. 

The  second  FTE,  allocated  in  1994,  was  to  enable  IMS  to  utilize  Stay-in-School  positions. 
The  stay-in-school  positions  enable  IMS  to  offer  local  students  the  opportunity  to  work 
while  they  are  in  school.   IMS  has  hired  stay-in-schools  annually,  but  such  positions 
were  previously  not  charged  against  agencies'  FTE  ceiling.   IMS  benefits  extensively 
from  the  high  quality  work  from  these  energetic  students  during  the  period  of  highest 
production  demand  within  the  agency.   In  addition  to  the  benefits  experienced  by  the 
agency,  tfiese  students  are  able  to  continue  tiieir  education  without  the  interruption  of 
periods  of  full-time  employment 
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Your  Authorizing  legislation  expired  on  September  30,  1993. 

4.  What  is  the  status  of  your  reauthorization? 

[answered  at  hearing] 

5.  Do  you  expect  to  see  a  reauthorization  bill  pass  the  Congress  before  this  Committee 
completes  its  work  on  the  FY  1996  budget? 

[answered  at  hearing] 

You  note  in  your  budget  justification  that  total  expenditures  of  nonprofit  arts  organizations  is 
over  $36  billion,  and  conffibute  $790  million  to  local  government,  $  1 .2  billion  to  state 
government,  and  $3.4  billion  in  federal  income  tax  revenues. 

6.  With  all  this  economic  activity  taking  place  why  do  we  need  to  spend  any  tax  dollars  in 
support  of  museum  programs? 

Museums  have  shown  that  they  must  generate  funding  from  a  variety  of  sources  of 
support  in  order  to  sustain  their  varied  and  demanding  activities.   They  meet  this 
demand  through  tapping  sources  of  funds  from  both  public  and  private  support 
Federal  funding  is  a  critical  part  of  this  support,  for  the  following  three  reasons. 

o   Museum  collections  are  national  treasures.   Although  they  are  cared  for 
at  a  particular  site,  they  belong  to  all  of  us.   They  document  genius  and 
struggle,  outstanding  achievements,  personal  journeys,  the  stories  of  a 
great  and  diverse  people;  we  all  have  a  role  and  responsibility  for  their 
care. 

o  Public  money  helps  to  level  the  playing  field.   Many  museums  are 
located  in  areas  where  significant  private  support  is  simply  not  available. 
Public  funding  is  a  mark  of  achievement  that  lets  the  private  community 
know  that  they  can  invest  with  confidence  in  a  museum  that  has  proven 
itself.    Public  funding  also  emphasizes  that  museums  responsibility  to  reach 
out  to  the  entire  community,  not  just  to  diose  who  provide  financial 
support. 

o   National  competition  for  limited  federal  dollars  provides  museums  a 
catalyst  for  improving  their  services  nationwide,  because  museums  don't 
receive  IMS  funds  without  demonstrating  the  highest  level  of  operations. 
Federal  leadership  helps  disseminate  models  and  put  a  spotlight  on  the 
remarkable  resources  that  museum  bring  to  education  and  to  communities 
across  the  United  States.    IMS  funding  has  caused  museums  to  improve 
practices  and  raised  expectations  of  museums  especially  those  in  smaller 
cities  and  rural  areas.   It  focuses  attention  of  the  power  museums  have  to 
engage  learners  in  history,  science  and  art    IMS  provides  incentives  for 
institutions  to  do  important  things,  such  as  conservation  surveys,  that 
otherwise  run  the  risk  of  falling  to  a  lower  priority  within  the  institution  in 
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favor  of  more  visible  projects. 

7.  Why  can't  museums  provide  for  their  own  operating  support,  IMS  funds  could  then  be 
used  to  put  on  exhibits? 

[answered  at  hearing] 

8.  Why  not  provide  funds  on  a  cost-share  basis?    Would  you  support  a  requirement  for  a 
dollar-for-dollar  federal/private  match? 

[answered  at  hearing] 

Education  seems  to  be  your  highest  priority,  and  you  provide  many  examples  of  how  your 
grants  have  been  used  to  promote  education  in  the  museum  setting. 

9.  As  a  condition  of  receiving  a  grant,  do  you  think  it  might  be  worthwhile  to  have  museums 
develop  partnership  plans  with  local  communities  and  schools? 

In  the  Museum  Leadership  Initiatives  program  in  1994  and  1995,  an  established 
partnership  with  schools  is  required  in  order  to  qualify  for  IMS  support   Many  projects 
also  include  community  groups  as  partners  as  well.   In  General  Operating  Support, 
museums  describe  their  interaction  with  their  communities  and  schools  in  several  areas 
of  operation— educational  programming,  exhibit  development,  audience  and  membership 
services.   GOS  grants  go  to  museums  that  demonstrate  strength  in  involving  their 
schools  and  communities  in  these  areas. 

10.  As  a  condition  of  receiving  a  grant,  would  it  make  sense  to  provide  museum  services  to 
school  children  free  of  charge? 

Museums  funded  by  IMS  determine  fees  for  services  based  on  a  number  of 
considerations,  but  they  strive  always  to  provide  high-quality  programs  to  schools  at  low 
cost  or  no  cost.   For  example,  museums  may  seek  private  support  to  subsidize  bus  trips 
to  a  special  exhibit  that  the  general  public  pays  to  see.   Or,  a  museum  receiving 
substantial  county  support  may  give  free  programs  to  schools  within  that  county.   When 
museums  use  IMS  grant  funds  for  their  educational  activities,  the  grant  funds  offset  the 
cost  of  developing  and  implementing  educational  programs  and  therefore  help  to  ensure 
low  and  no  cost  programs  for  schools. 

1 1.  Does  IMS  require  that  museums  have  a  conservation  plan  in  place  before  it  awards  a 
grant? 

In  the  Conservation  Project  Support  program,  museums  are  required  to  justify  their 
requests  in  terms  of  the  institutional  conservation  priority.   In  the  narrative  description 
of  the  proposal,  the  museum  indicates  how  the  requested  project  activities  relate  to 
ongoing  conservation  activities  and  how  the  results  will  be  used  and  maintained.   In 
addition,  the  applicant  must  submit  as  part  of  the  proposal,  the  report  for  a  general 
conservation  survey/assessment  or  a  long-range  conservation  plan.   This  concern  for  far- 
reaching  collections  care  practice  is  relevant  beyond  the  Conservation  funding  categories 
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as  well.    In  GOS,  the  museum  must  describes  in  the  narrative  its  practices  for  care  and 
conservation  of  collections,  including  long-range  conservation  plans  and  priorities,  and 
these  activities  are  taken  into  consideration  when  the  funding  recommendations  are 
made. 

12.  In  your  budget  you  note  that  the  average  grant  is  $75,000  and  that  no  grant  exceeds 
$112,500.   What  do  we  buy  with  such  limited  funding  levels? 

GOS  grants  are  to  assist  museums  that  are  providing  high  levels  of  public  service  to 
continue  and  enhance  their  activities.   Educational  activities  are  supported  with  GOS 
funds  by  87%  of  grantees.   GOS  awards  are  highly  valued  in  the  museum  community 
for  the  leveraging  power  they  give  the  museum  to  attract  support  from  other  sources. 
These  federal  dollars  buy  increased  public  service  in  a  direct  way  and  buy  increased 
local  support  for  the  museum. 

13.  Does  IMS  provide  operating  support  to  the  same  museums  each  year?   If  yes,  provide  for 
the  record  a  list  of  museums  and  the  amounts  they  have  been  receiving  for  the  past  three 
years. 

Grantees  in  the  General  Operating  Support  category  are  ineligible  to  reapply  for 
support  the  year  following  the  one  in  which  they  receive  their  grant,  so  it  is  impossible 
for  IMS  to  fund  the  same  museums  each  year. 

14.  In  making  a  grant  do  you  take  into  account  a  museum's  ability  to  raise  private  sector 
funds  to  meet  its  own  funding  needs? 

In  all  competitive  IMS  grant  programs  museums  either  contribute  a  direct  match  or 
share  in  the  cost  of  the  program  or  project   The  match  or  cost  share  must  come  from 
non-federal  funds.   The  range  in  match  may  be  from  the  in-kind  time  commitment  of 
staff  in  the  small  TAG  grants,  the  1-to-l  match  in  conservation,  to  the  93%  of  non- 
federal operating  funds  matched  each  year  by  GOS  grantees.   In  addition,  GOS 
applicants  are  expected  to  demonstrate  diversity  of  support  from  private,  individual,  and 
public  contributions  and  from  earned  income  and  they  must  make  an  effort  to  maintain 
that  support  over  the  course  of  the  grant  period. 

You  note  in  your  budget  that  you  are  considering  the  option  of  allowing  grantees  to  use 
federal  funds  to  establish  an  endowment. 

15.  Why  would  you  allow  taxpayers  dollars  to  fund  a  program  that  should  be  a  function  of 
private  sector  contributions? 

IMS  has  proposed  allowing  grantees  the  option  of  using  their  operating  funds  to  build 
endowments;  the  agency  is  currently  receiving  conunent  from  the  public  on  this 
proposal.   The  rationale  for  implementing  this  change  acknowledges  that  endowments 
are  an  important  indicator  of  financial  healtti  for  many  types  of  museums.   Museums 
with  endowments  are  less  dependent  on  outside  sources  of  support   Focusing  on  the 
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importance  of  endowment  is  one  way  federal  funds  can  help  museums  build  their 
financial  capacity  and  independence  by  providing  a  tool  to  help  leverage  increased 
private  contributions  in  this  area. 

16.  How  much  money  are  you  proposing  to  allocate  to  reviewer  training? 

In  1996,  IMS  would  allocate  $60,000  to  reviewer  training.   This  sum  covers  the  cost  of 
travel,  honorarium,  per  diem,  and  lodging  of  reviewers  who  attend  training,  rental  of 
conference  space  and  audio  visual  services  necessary  to  facilitate  the  training  session. 

17.  How  much  money  is  a  reviewer  paid  to  undertake  this  activity? 

Reviewers  are  offered  $100  honorarium  per  person  to  pay  for  their  service  to  review. 
The  past  two  years,  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  GOS  reviewers  have  waived  this 
honoraria  in  order  to  enable  IMS  to  bring  more  reviewers  to  the  training  session. 

Under  your  Museum  Assessment  Program,  grants  are  provided  for  an  overall  assessment  of 
museum  operations. 

1 8.  Are  these  assessments  a  requirement  to  securing  general  operations  grants?  If  not,  do 
you  think  an  assessment  should  be  required? 

MAP  primarily  attracts  smaller,  newer  museums  that  are  beginning  to  address 
professionalization  seriously  for  the  first  time.   Larger  museums  that  apply  for  GOS  are 
almost  universally  far  advanced  in  their  professional  operations,  so  that  the  benefit  of 
MAP  to  them  would  be  limited.   In  fact,  staff  from  larger  museums  serve  as  consultants 
to  the  MAP  grantees.   The  GOS  process  itself  serves  as  peer  assessment  for  all 
applicants  in  this  category.   To  complete  the  application  for  GOS  funds,  the  applicant 
museum  undertakes  rigorous  self-analysis  and  description.   Then,  reviewers  evaluate  and 
provide  feedback  on  the  applicant's  operations,  which  the  applicant  uses  to  improve. 

Your  Technical  Assessment  grants  reach  out  to  small  museums  in  local  communities. 

19.  Do  you  think  that  more  money  should  be  allocated  to  small  museums  in  local 
communities? 

Currently,  IMS  is  able  to  meet  the  demand  for  TAG  grants  with  the  funds  allocated.  We 
are  actively  working  with  the  state  and  regional  museum  associations  to  increase  the 
awareness  of  this  grant  among  eligible  institutions.   In  addition  to  available  TAG  funds, 
small  museums  also  have  access  to  the  range  of  programs  offered  by  IMS,  and  they 
dominate  in  the  MAP  and  CAP  grantees.  Small  museums  apply  for  and  are  successful  in 
all  IMS  programs.    In  1994,  IMS  made  a  total  of  1004  awards,  and  small  museums 
received  49%  of  those  awards. 

20.  What  level  of  funding  for  general  operating  grants  is  allocated  to  small  museums 
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The  General  Operating  Support  program  is  not  divided  by  allocations  for  specific 
groups  of  museums,  but  is  based  on  excellence  in  museum  operations.    Museums 
compete  against  institutions  sharing  their  same  discipline  and  budget  category,  and  are 
reviewed  by  museum  professionals  within  that  discipline  who  have  experience  with 
institutions  that  fall  within  that  budget  category.  In  1994,  25%  of  the  awards  (76 
awards)  made  in  GOS  were  made  to  small  museums  (those  with  annual  operating 
budgets  under  $250,(K)0).  In  1994,  26%  of  all  applications  in  GOS  received  funding,  so 
small  museums  are  getting  funded  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  other  applicant  museums. 

Your  grants  provide  funding  for  museum  training. 

21.  What  percentage  of  these  grants  go  to  smaller  institutions  which  may  not  have  the 
financial  capability  to  fund  an  ongoing  training  program? 

While  small  institutions  apply  for  and  are  successful  in  all  IMS  programs,  the  Technical 
Assistance  Grants  are  available  only  to  small  museums:  those  with  annual  operating 
budgets  under  $250,000.    It  is  highly  unlikely  that  any  museum  eligible  for  TAG  would 
maintain  ongoing  training  programs  to  which  TAG  gives  them  access.  These  grants 
(maximum  $5,000)  provide  an  important  opportunity  for  small  institutions  to  obtain 
basic  training  in  computer  skills,  exhibit  design,  collections  care  and  other  areas  of 
museum  operations,  and  to  follow  their  training  with  implementation  at  their  institution. 

22.  Do  you  differentiate  between  small  institutions  and  large  institutions  which  would  likely 
have  their  own  in-house  training  programs? 

Only  the  largest  museums  would  have  in-house  training  programs,  but  as  museum 
budgets  increase  the  amount  the  museum  allocates  for  staff  to  enroll  in  and  travel  to 
training  courses  also  increases.  Some  museums  use  GOS   funding  for  staff  training. 

23.  Your  Conservation  Awards  program  requires  a  100  percent  match.  Why  not  require  such 
a  match  for  all  your  programs? 

Among  all  IMS  programs,  about  90%  of  the  total  grant  funds  awarded  by  IMS  are 
matched  100%  or  more  by  grantees.  The  remaining  funds  are  distributed  in  grant 
amounts  of  $5000  or  less  to  primarily  small  museums. 

24.  What  would  be  the  effect  on  your  programs  if  such  a  match  was  made  a  requirement? 

These  IMS  programs  that  fund  100%  of  the  project  are  primarily  for  assessment  and 
training  activities  for  small  institutions.   Some  of  them  would  not  be  able  to  take  the 
first  necessary  steps  toward  improving  their  operations.    Requiring  a  match  would 
greatly  inhibit  their  ability  to  participate  in  these  programs  and  increase  their 
professionalism. 

Your  congressional  justification  states  that  philanthropic  dollars  to  care  for  collections  are 
scarce. 
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25.  Why  is  it  more  difficult  to  raise  money  for  this  activity  as  opposed  to  other  museum 
activities? 

The  popular  image  of  conservation  is  the  amazing  "before"  and  "after"  pictures  of  a 
restored  Ming  vase  previously  in  pieces  or  a  Renaissance  painting  after  years  of  clouded 
varnish  are  removed.   The  great  majority  of  this  collections  care  and  conservation, 
however,  is  actually  non-glamorous,  behind  the  scenes  activity  such  as  monitoring  and 
correcting  environmental  conditions,  surveying  collections  to  discern  their  conservation 
needs,  rehousing  the  collections  in  add  free  containers  or  new  storage  equipment   These 
types  of  activities  are  the  backbone  of  efforts  to  preserve  a  collection,  whether  art  or 
history  or  natural  science.   When  carried  out  thoroughly,  collections  care  and 
conservation  are  an  ongoing  process,  as  opposed  to  a  finite  activity  such  as  a  high-profile 
special  exhibition  or  other  tangible  product  that  might  attract  a  donor.   For  this  reason, 
IMS  funding  is  vital  to  institutions  as  they  work  to  preserve  their  collections  that  make 
up  our  shared  cultural  heritage.   The  matching  funds  provided  for  conservation  projects 
through  CP  can  be  used  as  a  challenge  to  the  institution  and  its  community  not  only  to 
raise  vital  funds,  but  also  to  increase  understanding  of  collections  care  and  conservation 
issues. 

You  point  to  a  study  that  indicates  that  your  Conservation  program  has  a  major  impact  on 
museum  conservation. 

26.  What  exactly  have  you  accomplished  in  the  museum  conservation  area? 

[answered  at  hearing] 

Your  Conservation  Assessment  program  provides  assessments  on  how  to  deal  with  collections 
through  the  development  of  long  range  plans. 

27.  What  affect  has  this  program  had  on  improving  the  quality  of  museum  collections? 

[answered  at  hearing] 

You  are  requesting  an  additional  $200,000  for  your  Services  to  the  Profession  program. 

28.  How  will  these  funds  be  allocated? 

These  funds  will  allow  IMS  to  use  the  Professional  Services  Program  to  help  address 
some  of  the  critical  issues  facing  museums  as  they  enter  into  the  age  of  technology.   IMS 
will  use  these  funds  for  museum  service  organization  projects  that  assist  museums  to 
connect  with  existing  networks,  to  assist  in  the  transfer  of  visual  and  textual 
information,  and  to  facilitate  collaboration  between  museums  of  varying  experience  and 
resources  in  this  area  so  that  museums  in  a  given  region  may  benefit  from  the 
knowledge  of  their  peers. 

Also  this  increase  will  help  improve  the  museum  resources  available  at  the  local  level. 
In  the  five  years  since  the  Professional  Services  Program  was  initiated  IMS  has 
witnessed  a  high  quality  of  program  proposals;  the  category  provides  a  mechanism  for 
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small  grant  amounts  awarded  to  service  organizations  to  affect  a  high  number  of 
member  museums.    This  request  will  enable  individual  museums  to  benefit  even  more  by 
helping  their  service  organizations  to  share  model  programs  among  museums  in  smaller 
or  rural  regions. 

29.  What  is  the  rationale  for  providing  funding  for  museum  associations? 

[answered  at  hearing] 

30.  Don't  these  organizations  raise  funds  from  membership  fees? 

[answered  at  hearing] 

Under  your  museum  leadership  initiative  grants  are  awarded  to  museums  who  actively  engage 
in  achieving  national  education  goals. 

32.  What  national  goals  are  you  promoting? 

[answered  at  hearing] 

33.  Why  do  you  need  a  separate  program  when  the  majority  of  your  fimds  are  directed 
towards  using  museums  as  a  major  education  tool? 

[answered  at  hearing] 

34.  How  will  this  program  promote  educational  reform?  ^ 
[answered  at  hearing] 


Tuesday,  March  21,  1995. 
NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE  HUMANITIES 

WITNESSES 

SHELX)ON  HACKNEY,  CHAIRMAN,  NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE 
HUMANITIES 

STEPHEN  CHERRINGTON,  DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  OF  PLANNING  AND 
BUDGET 

GUINEVERE  L.  GRIEST,  DIRECTOR,  DIVISION  OF  RESEARCH  PRO- 
GRAMS 

Mr.  Regula  [presiding].  We'll  reconvene  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Interior  Department  and  Related  Agencies. 

We're  pleased  to  welcome  Dr.  Hackney,  the  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities.  We're  happy  to  have  you 
here  today. 

Your  full  statement  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record,  and  we'll 
appreciate  your  summarization. 

Opening  Remarks 

Mr.  Hackney.  I  will  do  that.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. It's  a  delight  to  be  here  to  talk  about  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities  with  you. 

I  would  recommend  the  full  statement  to  your  attention.  It  is  full 
of  natural  goodness,  as  they  say  in  the  cereal  ads.  [Laughter.] 

Nutrients  for  the  soul  are  to  be  found  there,  but  I  won't  read  it 
all. 

Mr.  Regula.  But  it's  not  overpriced,  as  I've  heard  about  the  cere- 
als? [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Hackney.  No  empty  calories  here;  absolutely  not. 

Mr.  Yates.  Or  too  much  fat.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Hackney.  No  fat,  either;  we're  trimming  that. 

If  I  could  speak  a  little  bit,  though,  to  bring  out  some  of  the 
major  points,  I  would  very  much  appreciate  that.  One  of  the  things 
that  I  have  been  wrestling  with,  of  course,  since  arriving  at  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities  is  the  continuing  identity 
crisis  for  the  humanities.  We  know  who  we  are,  but  the  public 
sometimes  does  not.  So  it  is  useful  for  us  to  always  say  something 
about  who  we  are  and  what  we  do. 

I  think  we're  more  recognizable  by  the  public  programs  we  sup- 
port, such  things  as  the  Ken  Burns  Civil  War  series  or  the 

Mr.  Regula.  You  did  well  on  that  one. 

Mr.  Hackney.  Indeed,  and  the  "Baseball  series"  I  liked,  too. 
Whether  you  sat  through  all  18.5  hours,  all  nine  innings  or  not,  it 
was  a  glorious  exploration 

Mr.  Yates.  I  think  I  saw  Bobby  Thompson  hit  that  home  run  12 
times.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Regula.  Were  you  involved  in  Lewis  and  Clark? 

(27) 
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Mr.  Hackney.  Indeed,  that's  what  he's  working  on  now  and  some 
biographies  also.  So  that's  a  career  in  which  we  take  some  pride 
because  we  helped  to  get  it  started. 

Mr.  Regula.  How  about  the  Brooklyn  Bridge 

Mr.  Hackney.  That  was  the  first  one  we  did,  and  then  the  Huey 
Long  film 

Mr.  Regula.  That's  fascinating.  I  like  bridges. 

Mr.  Hackney.  Well,  there's  a  great  American  story  there  in  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge. 

Mr.  Regula.  Very  much  so. 

I'm  sorry  for  all  these  interruptions. 

Mr.  Hackney.  No,  any  time.  [Laughter.] 

More  recently,  we  have  funded  such  documentaries  as  those  you 
may  have  seen  last  fall  on  television  on  the  Great  Depression,  on 
Frederick  Douglass,  and  the  one  on  FDR,  which  I  have  brought  a 
copy  of  for  your  use.  It  was  a  marvelous,  high  quality  study  of  Roo- 
sevelt in  a  way  that  had  not  been  done  before. 

So  we  do  a  lot  of  things  that  are  visible  to  the  public.  We  do  some 
things  that  are  not  quite  so  visible  that  contribute  a  lot  to  the  cul- 
tural life  of  this  country:  books,  for  instance,  Michael  Kammen's 
book,  "A  Machine  That  Would  Go  of  Itself,  on  the  Constitution, 
came  out  of  a  grant  that  the  NEH  made.  James  McPherson's  book 
on  the  Civil  War,  "Battle  Cry  of  Freedom,"  also  came  from  a  grant. 
That  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize.  The  Kammen  book  won  an  American 
Book  Award. 

And,  more  recently.  Laurel  Ulrich  wrote  a  very  interesting  book. 
Let  me  say  a  word  about  how  that  came  about  because  I  think  it 
is  instructive  about  how  we  work.  Laurel  Ulrich  was  a  professor  at 
the  University  of  New  Hampshire  in  1979,  very  active  in  doing 
things  both  on  campus  as  a  teacher/scholar  but  also  spending  some 
time  with  the  State  Humanities  Council  there  teaching  teachers; 
that  is,  running  seminars  and  giving  lectures  off-campus,  the  sort 
of  thing  that  we  encourage.  In  1979,  she  had  a  summer  stipend 
from  us,  and  she  spent  that  summer  at  the  Maine  Archives  just 
digging  through  the  Archives.  She  discovered  there  the  diary  of 
Martha  Ballard,  a  midwife  who  lived  in  Hollowell,  Maine  in  the 
18th  century.  It  was  a  diary  that  was  full  of  insight  about  life  in 
a  small  New  England  town  in  the  18th  century  and  about  the  life 
of  women,  and  a  midwife,  in  particular. 

Laurel  Ulrich  worked  on  that  on  her  own  time.  Some  years  later, 
1985,  she  had  a  fellowship  from  the  NEH  and  she  used  that  fellow- 
ship to  turn  her  work  into  a  book  c£illed  "A  Midwife's  Tale,"  which 
was  the  story  of  Hollowell,  Maine  through  the  eyes  of  Martha 
Ballard.  That  book  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  as  well.  So  immediately 
it  became  not  am  arcane  work  of  scholarship  about  a  small  New 
England  town  and  a  faraway  past,  but  something  that  was  avail- 
able to  the  general  public  and  also  to  teachers,  who  picked  it  up 
and  used  it  across  the  country. 

Now,  with  an  additional  bit  of  money  from  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities,  as  well  as  from  other  sources,  that  book 
is  being  turned  into  a  film,  a  documentary  dramatization,  if  you 
will.  So  it  will  be  much  more  available.  But  that  is,  I  think,  a  good 
example  of  how  knowledge  gets  created,  then  gets  dispersed  into 
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the  broad  public  through  formgil  education  and  also  through  public 
programs. 

MORE  EXAMPLES  OF  NEH'S  WORK 

You  might  also  have  seen  or  been  aware  of  the  NEH's  work  if 
you  saw  the  flashy  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  exhibit,  **The  First  Retro- 
spective," made  possible  because  things  in  his  estate  have  just  now 
become  available.  That  was  at  the  Museum  of  Modem  Art  in  New 
York. 

Or  perhaps  a  better  example  would  be  the  exhibit  called  "Seeds 
of  Change."  The  original  exhibit  was  done  here  at  the 
Smithsonian's  Museum  of  Natursd  History,  and  it  was  marvelously 
successful.  We  did  not  fund  that,  but  we  did  fund  a  poster  exhibit, 
a  traveling  show  of  posters  and  visual  materials  that  went  to  58 
cities  in  all  50  States  of  the  country,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands.  About  2  million  people  saw  that  exhibit  by  the 
time  it  was  .over. 

This  exhibit  was  part  of  the  celebration  of  the  quincentenary  of 
Columbus'  voyage,  and  it  was  focused  in  a  very  interesting  way  on 
the  exchange  of  people,  animals,  and  plants  between  the  Old  World 
and  the  New  World.  Such  things  as  com  and  potatoes,  of  course, 
were  native  to  the  New  World  and  not  the  old,  but  those  things 
made  the  trans-Atlantic  voyage  in  many  different  directions  over 
the  next  few  centuries. 

That  was  a  marvelous  exhibit.  We  also  helped  to  fund  the  read- 
ing and  discussion  programs  that  were  held  in  conjunction  with 
those  exhibits  in  the  58  cities  around  the  country.  So  another 
90,000  people  participated  in  those  reading  and  discussion  pro- 
grams. 

One  of  our  top  ten  all-time  favorites,  of  course,  is  "Always  a 
River,"  which  was  an  exhibit  about  the  Ohio  River  done  by  a  con- 
sortium of  the  six  State  humanities  councils  of  the  States  that  are 
contiguous  to  the  Ohio.  They  put  this  exhibit  on  a  barge  and  float- 
ed it  down  the  river.  It  stopped  at  21  communities  along  the  river. 
Two  hundred  thousand  people  saw  the  exhibit  before  it  was  over. 

Mr.  Regula.  Did  that  include  films? 

Mr.  Hackney.  Films  and  objects  and  posters  and  photographs; 
all  sorts  of  things  were  there.  And  we  helped  with  that.  It  was  an 
Exemplary  Award  made  through  our  State  programs  division.  We 
also  helped  to  fund  the  reading  and  discussion  programs  that  were 
done  in  conjunction  with  that. 

So  in  all  those  ways  we  are  doing  good  things,  and  we  will  be 
known  increasingly  by  people  around  the  country  for  what  we  do. 
We  have  31  different  programs  at  the  NEH,  but  I  think  of  what 
we  do,  basically,  as  three  different  things.  First,  we  preserve  and 
strengthen  the  knowledge  of  the  cultural  heritage  of  this  country. 
Without  that,  I  think  we  would  not  know  who  we  are  as  a  country. 

Second,  we  promote  citizenship  that  is  grounded  in  a  firm  under- 
standing of  the  fundamental  principles  of  this  country  as  they  were 
articulated  in  our  founding  documents  and  in  our  early  and  con- 
tinuing history.  Without  that  firm  knowledge  of  our  principles,  we 
would  not  know  where  we  should  be  going  as  a  country. 

And,  third,  we  try  to  insure  that  the  humanities  belong  to  every- 
one in  America,  no  matter  where  they  live  or  how  much  they  make. 
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Without  that,  I  think  we  would  not  see  democracy  enduring  as  it 
does. 

Since  I  have  arrived  at  the  NEH,  I  have  focused  on  three  pri- 
mary things.  One  is  to  streamline  the  Endowment.  This  is  a  rather 
bureaucratic  detail,  but  important.  I  have  done  such  things  as 
eliminate  a  complete  level  of  our  bureaucracy  by  taking  out  the  two 
Assistant  Chairman's  positions  and  closed  one  of  our  divisions  and 
rearranged  the  programs  in  a  more  rational  way,  reassigned  its 
programs  to  other  divisions  within  the  Endowment;  thus,  saving  a 
senior-level  position. 

We  are  constantly  looking  for  ways  to  save  money  and  to  be  of 
better  service  to  our  customers,  if  you  will,  in  total  quality  manage- 
ment terms.  For  instance,  we  have  a  large  printing  bill  every  year 
that  distresses  me.  Every  time  we  print  a  set  of  guidelines  for  our 
programs  or  send  them  out,  we  are  required,  because  the  appli- 
cants are  required  to  comply,  to  certify  their  compliance  with  be- 
tween two  and  eight  sets  of  regulations.  So  we  were  printing  some- 
thing like  900,000  pages  of  certification  material  every  year.  We 
have  gone  back  and  looked  at  that  and  found  a  way  to  do  that  more 
efficiently,  so  that  we're  cutting  500,000  pages  of  printing  every 
year.  That  will  save  us  some  money  and  will  be  most  welcome  by 
our  applicants,  who  had  to  wade  through  that  material. 

Mr.  Regula.  Save  some  trees,  too. 

Mr.  Hackney.  It  will  save  some  trees,  and  we  will  eventually  get 
this  up  on  the  Internet,  so  that  we  can  refer  to  it  and  they  can  use 
it  off  the  Internet,  and  it  will  be  even  more  efficient.  So  we're  going 
in  that  direction,  trjdng  to  streamline  and  stretch  our  dollars. 

Second,  I  had  been  very  interested  in  changing  the  nature  of  our 
relationship  with  the  State  humanities  councils,  which  are  our 
State  Eiffiliates  and  I  think  do  marvelous  work,  and  are  the  organi- 
zations that  link  us  to  communities  in  a  much  more  direct  way 
than  would  be  possible  otherwise.  I  think  it's  fair  to  say  that  that 
relationship  between  the  NEH  and  the  State  councils  has  been 
problematic  in  the  past  or  somewhat  distant.  It's  seemed  to  me 
that  that  was  not  right,  that  we  really  needed  to  be  in  the  same 
organization  doing  the  same  thing  in  a  much  more  integrated  way. 
So  I  have  done  various  things  to  change  that  relationship  into  a 
real  partnership  between  the  NEH  and  the  State  humanities  coun- 
cils, both  by  changing  the  organization  slightly,  but,  more  impor- 
tantly, by  signaling  our  intent  by  opening  up  all  the  divisions  and 
programs  of  the  Endowment  to  applications  from  State  humanities 
councils.  Councils  can  now  compete  for  awards  in  the  same  way 
that  any  other  person  or  organization  can  compete  for  awards,  in 
addition  to  their  set-aside  funds  that  flow  through  by  formula.  I 
think  that  is  going  very  well.  We're  not  exactly  where  we  all  want 
to  be  yet,  but  it's  going  in  the  right  direction,  and  I'm  very  pleased 
with  that. 

THE  NATIONAL  CONVERSATION 

The  third  thing  I  have  been  very  interested  in  is  a  project  that 
we're  calling  "A  National  Conversation  on  American  Pluralism  and 
Identity."  The  premise  of  this  is  that  we  have  spent  much  too  much 
time  in  the  last  15  or  20  years  in  America  arguing  and  talking 
about  difference,  about  the  things  that  set  us  apart  from  each 
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other.  Coming  from  a  college  campus,  I've  been  painfully  aware  of 
that.  Also,  as  I've  traveled  around  the  country  and  look  at  polls,  I 
am  very  aware  that  there  is  a  sense  of  fragmentation  abroad  in  the 
land,  even  a  sense  of  isolation  that  people  feel,  and  some  high 
sense  of  worry  about  that. 

The  one  thing  that  the  NEH  can  do  to  contribute  to  the  situation 
is  to  bring  as  m£iny  Americans  together  as  possible  to  talk  and  to 
listen  to  each  other  about  those  principles,  those  values  that  Amer- 
icans ought  to  share  because  of  our  heritage  and  because  of  our 
common  membership  in  American  society.  That's  going  very  well. 
We  have  just  given  our  first  set  of  grants.  We're  doing  this  through 
a  grant  program  and  through  an  Endowment-wide  initiative. 

We  have  a  conversation  kit.  I  sent  a  copy  of  that  to  each  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Here  is  a  copy  of  it  right  here.  It 
contains  some  sample  questions,  some  text  that  could  be  used  as 
conversation  starters,  a  bibliography,  a  film  list,  and  other  things 
that  anyone  wanting  to  conduct  a  conversation  might  need  or  want. 
This  has  been  available  only  about  six  weeks,  and  we  already  have 
sent  1,000  copies  of  it  out  through  our  800  telephone  number.  We 
also  have  had  over  3,000  requests  for  information  about  the  Con- 
versation. This  is  something  that  the  American  people  recognize  as 
important  and  want  to  participate  in. 

Let  me  give  you  a  quick  example  of — the  first  round  of  grants 
was  a  rather  small  round  because  the  application  deadline  followed 
close  upon  the  announcement,  so  it  is  not  as  large  as  one  would 
like.  There  were  only  about  30  applications  that  came  in,  but  some 
very  interesting  ones.  In  the  second  round  of  grants,  already  twice 
as  mginy  applications  are  in,  and  some  very  interesting  applications 
there,  and  there  will  be  future  rounds  as  well. 

We  have  given  a  major  grant  to  the  American  Association  of 
Community  Colleges,  whose  project  title  is  "Exploring  America's 
Communities:  In  Quest  of  Common  Ground."  There  will  be  a  na- 
tional teleconference  with  500  downlinks  across  the  country  engag- 
ing 25,000  people  on  500  community  college  campuses  around  the 
country. 

The  Great  Books  Foundation,  headquartered  in  Chicago,  is  going 
to  conduct  another  conversation  using  their  own  materials,  but  also 
principally  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Federalist  Papers, 
speeches  by  Lincoln,  and  writings  of  Tocqueville,  to  link  people  in 
three  cities  over  a  six-month  period:  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and 
San  Francisco.  That,  I  think,  is  going  to  be  wonderful.  They're  also 
going  to  follow  that  up  by  bringing  in  high  school  teachers  to  en- 
gage in  this  conversation  and  learn  how  to  conduct  it  in  their 
schools  as  well. 

The  Institute  for  Civic  Values  in  Philadelphia  is  going  to  engage 
25  other  cities,  people  who  are  active  in  community  affairs  in  25 
cities,  through  the  Internet  to  talk  about  civic  values  and  what 
holds  America  together.  The  Minnesota  Center  for  the  Book  is  con- 
ducting conversations  in  seven  different  locations  within  Min- 
nesota, and  the  Phi  Theta  Kappa  International  Honor  Society  for 
the  Nation's  1,200  Community  Colleges  is  going  to  hold  71  con- 
versations in  20  different  communities  they're  in  touch  with.  That's 
just  a  sample 
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Mr.  Regula.  What's  the  followup?  I  think  it's  a  stimulating  expe- 
rience for  the  participants,  but  what  happens  the  next  day? 

Mr.  Hackney.  Well,  these  are  all  multiple  exposures.  So  they  go 
back  and  talk  some  more.  So  it's  over  a  period  of  time.  There  is  no 
public  policy  outcome.  I  would  be  surprised,  though,  if  people  who 
participate  in  this  don't  both  clarify  their  own  thinking  about  what 
it  means  to  be  an  American  and  become  recommitted  to  the  notion 
that  they  have  a  responsibility  for  their  communities  and  for  the 
country.  So  it's  up  to  them  to  go  get  involved,  if  they're  going  to 
be  involved. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  you  would  say  the  public  policy  followup  would 
be,  as  a  result  of  these  conversations,  that  individuals  would  be 
stimulated  perhaps  to  engage  in  community  leadership  roles? 

Mr.  Hackney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Regula.  Would  that  be  the  goal? 

Mr.  Hackney.  A  major  goal.  I  am  also  going  to  report  back  to 
the  public  in  some  form  in  about  18  months  about  what  has  been 
learned,  what  has  been  said  in  these  conversations.  That  should  be 
another  occasion  to 

Mr.  Regula.  Does  somebody  record  this  to  get  it  to  your  agency? 

Mr.  Hackney.  We've  asked  each  director  of  these  projects  to  re- 
port to  us  on  what  happens.  Whether  they  record  it  or  not  is  up 
to  them.  We  don't  want  to  insist  on  that  for  fear  of  appearing  to 
be  like  Big  Brother,  but  we  would  like  as  much  information  as  pos- 
sible. 

It's  quite  interesting.  In  the  process  of  putting  this  together,  I 
have  stumbled  across  a  lot  of  national  organizations  that  are  just 
beginning  what  can  only  be  called  a  civic  renewal  in  this  country. 
It  is  quite  exciting.  It  is  not  yet  large  enough  to  have  registered  on 
anyone's  public  opinion  poll,  but  it  is  certainly  there. 

The  Kettering  Foundation,  for  instance,  has  been  working  in  this 
area  for  a  long  time,  for  15  years.  They  fund  something  called  "The 
National  Issues  Forum,"  in  which  50,000  people  a  year  participate. 
They  select  three  subjects.  They  prepare  material,  make  those 
available  in  sites  around  the  country,  and  the  people  engage  in  a 
conversation.  Those  conversations  are  much  more  focused  on  public 
policy  problems,  on  identifiable  problems.  Kettering  has  been  our 
partner  this  past  year  in  pursuing  a  couple  of  aspects  of  our  na- 
tional conversation  through  their  National  Issues  Forums. 

The  National  Civic  League  has  also  launched  a  big  national 
project  on  civic  virtue  and  renewal.  The  Pew  Charitable  Trust  has 
projects  going  in  three  cities.  The  Study  Circle  Movement  is  out 
there  organizing  and  making  material  available.  In  all  sorts  of 
ways,  there  is  a  re-engagement,  I  think,  in  the  public  sphere,  which 
I  find  very  heartening.  And  I  am  also  pleased  that  the  NEH  is  part 
of  it  and  can  take  some  credit  for  having  stimulated  a  part  of  it. 
I  think  we're  going  to  hear  more  about  that  in  the  coming  months 
and  years.  But  the  Conversation  is  something  that  I  think  is  very 
important.  It's  going  very  well,  and  I'm  pleased  with  it. 

SCHOLARLY  EDITIONS 

Let  me  take  a  second  and  brag  a  little  bit  as  my  way  of  explain- 
ing something  of  what  we  do.  I  have  here  a  volume  of  Ben  Frank- 
lin's correspondence  and  papers  and  writings.  This  is  volume  30  of 
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a  series  that  probably  will  be  45  volumes  by  the  time  it's  done.  This 
project  started  20  years  ago.  It  will  take  another  few  years  before 
it's  finished.  It's  a  very  expensive  project.  There  has  to  be  careful 
scholarship  that  goes  into  it:  finding  the  documents,  bringing  them 
together,  making  sure  you  have  the  authentic  copy,  and  then  pro- 
viding the  sort  of  scholarly  paraphernalia  that  lets  the  reader  know 
what's  going  on  in  the  letter  or  the  document  are  all  quite  labori- 
ous and  exacting.  This  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  we  support.  It's 
unglamorous,  but  quite  useful.  These  volumes  are,  therefore,  some- 
what expensive,  but  they  can  be  bought  by  libraries  around  the 
country.  So  thej^re  made  available  to  the  public  in  that  way.  Other- 
wise  

Mr.  Yates.  How  expensive  are  they? 

Mr.  Hackney.  That's  a  good  question.  I  really  don't  know  for 
each  volume.  Does  anybody  know? 

Ms.  Griest.  I  think  it's  about  $35  or  $45  a  volume. 

Mr.  Hackney.  Per  volume,  you  mean?  That's  retail. 

Mr.  Yates.  That's  about  the  cost  of  a  volume  of  the  subjects  in 
the  Library  of  America. 

Mr.  Hackney.  Yes,  yes,  that's  a  project  that  we  can  also  take 
some  credit  for 

Mr.  Yates.  That's  correct;  it  is  a  project  you  have,  but  the  im- 
pression I'm  getting  from  you,  then,  is  that  you  only  deal  in  expen- 
sive volumes.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Hackney.  Though  this  is  expensive,  it  is  more  available  to 
the  public  than  if  an  individual  scholar  had  to  go  to  the  site  to  han- 
dle the  real  thing. 

Let  me  show  you  the  real  thing. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  expected  Ms.  Griest  to  come  forward  with  that  vol- 
ume. [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Regula.  You  will  have  45  volumes  on  Benjamin  Franklin 
alone? 

Mr.  Hackney.  Benjamin  Franklin,  yes,  he  was  quite  prolific.  The 
Washington  Papers  are  going  to  be  even  longer.  We're  helping 
with 

Mr.  Yates.  He  was  a  great  man. 

Mr.  Hackney.  And  the  Eisenhower  Papers,  when  you  get  to  the 
20th  century,  it  just  takes  off  exponentially. 

This  is  a  Franklin  letter  from  1790  in  which  he  writes  to  John 
Adams,  who  is  Vice  President  then,  passing  along  this  resolution 
from  Quaker  anti-slavery  societies  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
Let  me  pass  these  over  so  you  can  examine  them. 

Mr.  Regula.  Keep  them  away  from  the  water. 

Mr.  Hackney.  They're  laminated.  So  you  don't  have  to  wear 
white  gloves,  but  we  want  to  get  them  out  of  the  light  as  soon  as 
possible. 

These  are  at  the  National  Archives  now,  and  Mr.  Ken  Kato  has 
brought  them  very  nicely  from  the  Archives,  so  that  you  could  see 
them.  The  letters  and  papers  that  are  printed  in  this  volume  come 
from  20  different  repositories. 

Mr.  Regula.  Now  do  you  fund  100  percent  of  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing that? 

Mr.  Hackney.  No.  There  are  maybe  20  different  other  organiza- 
tions that  have  contributed  to  it. 
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Mr.  Regula.  What  percent  of  that  would  be  NEH? 

Mr.  Hackney.  Very  small.  I  would  estimate  5  percent,  10  per- 
cent. Almost  all  of  the  things  that  we  fiind  like  this,  the  large,  ex- 
pensive projects,  have  other  monies  involved,  other  private  philan- 
thropic monies.  The  American  Philosophic  Society,  Yale  Univer- 
sity— this  is  being  done  at  Yale — have  all  put  some  money  into 
this. 

But  an  individual  scholar  or  anyone  in  the  public  interested  in 
Franklin  would  have  to  go  around  to  20  different  places  to  find  the 
work  that's  here.  Now  the  Yale  project  is  also  now  experimenting 
with  putting  this  on  CD-ROM.  When  this  is  done,  they  will  be  able 
to  put  the  entire  45  volumes  on  a  CD-ROM,  which  will  be  even 
more  available  to  the  public  and  even  cheaper,  Mr.  Yates.  It's  a 
marvelous  thing. 

LIBRARY  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  Yates.  I  keep  wondering  when  your  Library  of  America  will 
be  published  in  paperback.  [Laughter.] 

No,  the  reason  for  that  is  it  becomes  much  more  accessible. 

Mr.  Hackney.  I'm  not  sure  if  that  would  bring  the  price 
down 

Mr.  Yates.  Oh,  it  would  go  significantly  down,  although  the  price 
of  paperbacks  is  going  up.  I  go  to  the  bookstore 

Mr.  Hackney.  Yes,  right.  The  major— — 

Mr.  Yates.  It's  starting  to  move  up  now 

Mr.  Hackney.  Yes. 

Mr,  Yates  [continuing].  Because  people  are  buying  paperbacks 
rather  than  hard-covers. 

Mr.  ELackney.  Having  a  larger  market  would  bring  the  price 
down  as  well. 

Mr.  Yates.  Oh,  yes.  And  those  are  books  that  ought  to  have  as 
wide  a  distribution  as  we  can  get.  That's  why  I  think  it  would  be 
a  good  idea  to  contemplate  publishing  them  in  paperback. 

Mr.  Hackney.  I  will  take  that  up  with  the  publisher. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  hope  you're  successful. 

Mr.  Hackney.  One  of  the  things  that 

Mr.  Yates.  As  one  who  is  buying  the  Library  of  America — I  just 
bought  two  volumes  of  Willa  Gather  for  my  granddaughter  who 
loves  Willa  Cather. 

Mr.  Hackney.  Well,  there  are  36  American  authors  in  that  series 
now,  which  totals  some  70  volumes. 

Mr.  Yates.  They're  beautiful  books. 

Mr.  Hackney.  They  are  terrific. 

Mr.  Yates.  But  the/re  just  as  readable  in  paperback.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Hackney.  I  will  take  that  up.  My  impression,  actually,  is 
that  putting — once  you  had  it  in  hard-cover,  putting  a  paper  cover 
on  it  doesn't  bring  the  price  down  all  that  much  because  the  major 
costs  are  in  the  editorial  work  that  goes  into  the  book  itself.  So  the 
binding  and  the  cover 

Mr.  Regula.  I  assume  most  of  the  libraries  stock  these  tjrpes  of 
books? 

Mr.  Hackney.  Well,  it's  depressing,  actually.  If  you  think  about 
a  book  like  this  or  a  series  like — ^you  would  think  that  every  re- 
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search  library,  every  university  library,  every  college  library  in  the 
country  would  have  it,  and  that's  not  true. 

Mr.  Yates.  May  we  see  that  book,  please? 

Mr.  Hackney.  Yes,  absolutely. 

You  might  have  some  major  public  libraries  in  an  urban  center 
that  would  have  it  on  the  shelves,  but  not  as  many  as  you  would 
want.  Is  that  fair  to  say? 

Ms.  Griest.  That's  right,  it  sells  about  2,000—3,000  copies. 

Mr.  Regula.  It  seems  like  there  would  be  a  much  larger  market 
in  the  librsiry  field,  although  CD-ROM  may  change  that 

Mr.  Hackney.  It  will  change  that  a  lot. 

Mr.  Regula  [continuing].  Because  this  will  make  it  much  less  ex- 
pensive for  a  library  to  stock  a  greater  variety. 

Mr.  Hackney.  Absolutely.  Absolutely.  And  that's  the  direction 
that  we  really  need  to  go.  A  lot  of  the  expense  is  in  the  scholarship 
that  goes  into  it. 

Mr.  Regula.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Hackney.  But  once  that's  done,  if  you  can  put  it  into  dif- 
ferent formats,  you  can  distribute  it  and  make  it  much  more  avail- 
able. And  once  it's  in  digital  format,  of  course,  you  can  put  it  on 
the  Internet;  you  can  transmit  it  on  the  global  information  infra- 
structure, or  whatever  we're  going  to  call  it,  when  that  shakes  out. 

But  this  kind  of  scholarly  project  is  something  that  we  do  that 
nobody  else  would  do,  and  I'm  very  proud  of  it. 

Another  thing  that  I — as  long  as  I'm  bragging,  is  the  summer 
seminars  for  school  teachers  and  college  teachers.  I  think  that's 
maybe  the  most  valuable  program  that  we  do,  if  I  had  to  pick  one 
of  the  programs  that  I  love.  Every  summer  we  provide  summer 
seminar  or  humanities  institutes  experience  for  teachers.  A  semi- 
nar is  focused  on  a  subject  area  and  an  institute  is  focused  on  cur- 
riculum development,  a  more  pedagogic  approach.  About  2,000 
school  teachers  participate  in  our  summer  seminars;  about  1,000 
college  teachers  also  go  to  a  summer  seminar  that  we  fund.  So 
every  year  500,000  American  students  are  taught  by  a  teacher  who 
has  had  an  NEH  seminar  or  institute  the  previous  summer.  From 
the  testimony  that  we  get,  those  experiences  are  frequently  trans- 
forming. They're  certainly  always  refreshing,  and  teachers  go  back 
to  the  classroom  rejuvenated,  charged  up  again  about  their  calling, 
which  is  a  critical  one  for  this  country,  and,  frequently,  simply 
thinking  of  themselves  in  a  completely  different  way.  They're  really 
marvelous  things,  and  I  think  we  do  the  country  a  great  service 
through  those  summer  seminars. 

NEH  NOT  ELITIST 

Let  me  turn  quickly  to  two  other  points  that  I  would  hope  to  be 
able  to  leave  you  with,  so  that  you  would  remember  them.  We  have 
been  criticized  recently  in  a  way  that  I  think  is  inaccurate;  that  is, 
for  being  elite,  only  a  program  that  serves  a  cultural  elite.  Nothing 
really  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  Let  me  give  you  some  fig- 
ures. 

If  you  look  at  the  participants  in  State  humanities  council  pro- 
grams, every  year  some  11  million  people  participate  in  those  pro- 
grams. These  are  lectures  and  discussion  groups,  programs  in  li- 
braries and  museums  at  the  local  level.  Some  of  that  is  on  radio 
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and  television,  too,  but  primarily  face-to-face  meetings  of  one  kind 
or  another.  Eleven  million  people,  that's  the  broad  audience.  If  you 
include,  beyond  that,  the  people  who  participate  in  programs  in 
public  libraries  and  museums  and  archives  and  other  public  sites 
that  are  funded  by  the  NEH  directly,  we  don't  have  a  good  figure, 
but  there  are  several  multiple  millions  more.  And  then  if  you  in- 
clude mass  media  programs  we  support,  television  and  radio,  for 
example  our  estimate  is  that  a  cumulative  audience  of  244  million 
people  last  year  watched  our  programs  or  listened  to  them.  This  is 
a  very  broad  reach,  indeed,  and  I  think  reaches  Americans  who,  by 
no  stretch  of  the  imagination,  would  you  call  members  of  some  sort 
of  cultural  elite. 

I'll  give  you  another  example:  an  exhibit  on  Peter  Paul  Rubens 
that  opened  in  Boston  moved  to  Toledo,  Ohio,  where  it  set  attend- 
ance records  there  as  well.  Toledo  is  a  city  of  what,  330,000-some- 
odd  people.  The  attendance  at  the  Rubens  exhibit  in  Toledo  was 
234,000  people.  So,  clearly,  there  were  people  from  all  over  that  re- 
gion and  further  away  who  were  coming  to  Toledo  to  see  that  show, 
and  it  had  an  impact  not  only  on  the  cultural  life  of  Toledo,  but 
on  the  city's  economic  life  as  well. 

There  was  a  foUowup,  a  survey,  done  of  the  people  who  came  to 
the  museum  to  see  the  show,  and  the  economist  who  did  this  study 
found  that  the  visitors  spent  $7  million-plus  in  Toledo  on  meals 
and  hotels  and  shopping.  That  makes  an  economic  impact  on  the 
regional  economy  of  about  $23  million,  a  significant  economic  im- 
pact. I  would  not  sell  the  humanities,  let  me  say,  on  its  economic 
value,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  tourism,  cultural  tourism,  is  a  growing 
industry  now,  as  we  know. 

Another  surprising  fact  that  I  find  very  pleasing  is  a  national 
survey  asked  people — was  trying  to  find  out  where  people  learned 
their  history.  Fifty-seven  percent  of  the  national  sample  that  was 
surveyed  said  that  they  had  been  to  a  historical  site  in  the  previous 
12  months.  That's  a  very  large  visitorship. 

After  the  "Civil  War"  was  shown  on  television,  the  visitors  to  the 
Antietam  Battlefield  doubled,  and  the  Civil  War  sites  in  Richmond 
reported  that  their  attendance  and  inquiries  went  up  by  sixfold.  It 
was  a  marvelous  thing.  This  is  growing  as  a  phenomenon.  People 
do  want  to  know  their  cultural  and  historical  roots  and  are  willing 
to  travel  to  do  it. 

PRIVATIZATION  NOT  WORKABLE 

The  second  point  that  I  would  like  to  make  is  that  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  talk  about  privatization,  and  that  is  a  concept  that 
I  am  not  at  all  hostile  to  in  theory,  but  having  thought  about  it  and 
listened  to  people  talking  about  it,  I've  not  yet  found  a  method  for 
doing  it  that  is  either  practical  or  will  work.  If  you  were  to  endow 
our  grants  program  now  as  it  stands,  it  would  take  about  $3.5  bil- 
lion at  5  percent  interest,  say,  which  is  what  the  federally-man- 
dated payout  for  private  philanthropic  foundations  is.  That  would 
be — that  would  have  a  lot  to  say  for  it,  but  in  the  current  budg- 
etary climate  I  don't  think  that's  going  to  happen. 

The  other  way  that  it  has  been  talked  about  is  simply  to  let  the 
private  sector  pick  up  the  burden;  that  is,  let  the  private  sector  fill 
in  and  do  the  things  that  the  NEH  now  does.  That's  not  going  to 
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work,  either,  because  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
is  now  the  single  most  significant  funder  of  humanities  programs 
in  the  country. 

This  is  a  bit  different  from  some  other  organizations  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  Mellon  Foundation  is  the  largest  private 
foundation  that  funds  humanities  programs.  They  make  about  $25 
million  worth  of  grants  to  the  humanities  every  year.  Our  grants, 
which  last  year  totaled  $158  million,  simply  dwarfs  them.  And  if 
you  add  all  of  the  other  humanities  grants  that  can  be  identified 
in  the  database  of  the  Center  for  Foundations  in  New  York,  you 
only  get  up  to  about  $50  million  in  grsmts  to  humanities  projects 
in  the  country  outside  of  the  NEH  program.  So  if  the  NEH  were 
to  go  away  or  if  it  were  cut  significantly,  there  would  be  a  dramatic 
impact  on  humanities  programming  nationally. 

I  just  simply  cannot  imagine  why  current  funders  of  public  pro- 
grams— corporations  and  foundations,  and  even  private  individuals 
that  do  a  lot  of  that — would  shift  to  the  humanities.  They're  giving 
away  their  philanthropic  dollars;  why  would  they  retarget  those  to 
fill  in  for  what  the  NEH  is  doing?  So  I  don't  see  that  as  a  real  pos- 
sibility, though  I'm  certainly  willing  to  entertain  any  good  ideas 
about  how  to  make  a  transition  to  privatization. 

Finally,  let  me  simply  say  that  our  goal  at  the  NEH  is  to  make 
sure  that  no  American  is  left  out  of  the  humanities,  if  we  possibly 
can.  I  think  we  are  a  great  bargain  for  the  country.  We  cost  now 
about  70  cents  per  American  per  year.  I  think  that  is  the  greatest 
bargain  since  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 

Mr.  Yates.  How  about  Seward's  Folly?  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Hackney.  Or  Alaska,  we  would  probably  be  right  there  with 
Alaska  as  well. 

If  you  look  at  the  wording  of  the  authorizing  legislation,  it  con- 
tains the  observation  that  "democracy  demands  wisdom  and  vision 
in  its  citizens."  I  think  that's  what  the  NEH  does.  It  is  about  citi- 
zenship. It  is  about  informed  citizenship,  and  it  has  the  char- 
acteristic that,  like  education,  the  people  who  participate  in  hu- 
manities programs,  in  what  we  do,  in  what  we  make  available  to 
the  American  people,  benefit  themselves  as  individuals,  but  the  so- 
ciety also  benefits,  and  that  is  why  there  is  a  Government  role  in 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  and  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities  is  trying  to  fulfill  that  in  every  way 
that  it  can. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  testimony  of  Mr.  Hackney  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  thank  you 
for  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  you  on  behalf  of  the  fiscal 
year  1996  appropriations  request  for  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities. 

I  recognize  that  many  people  confuse  the  NEH  with  the  NEA, 
or  think  that  the  NEH  is  part  of  the  Humane  Society,  or  that  we 
are  somehow  involved  in  humanitarianism. 

We  are  a  quiet  agency,  one  might  even  say  unglamourous,  but 
we  take  comfort  in  the  Biblical  promise,  "By  their  fruits,  ye 
shall  know  them."   Americans  who  might  not  be  able  to  tell  you 
what  the  NEH  does  will  instantly  recognize  our  fruits:  the  Civil 
War  series,  for  instance,  or  "Baseball,"  or  the  Tutankhamen 
exhibit,  or  the  Thomas  Jefferson  Papers,  or  "Chautauqua,"  or  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  other  projects  we  have  funded  that  have 
enriched  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  Americans. 

Our  purpose  is  as  important  as  it  is  simple.   We  help  to 
preserve  our  cultural  heritage  and  strengthen  our  understanding 
of  it  --  without  that  we  do  not  know  who  we  are.   We  promote 
citizenship  grounded  in  an  appreciation  of  our  fundamental 
principles  --  without  that  we  would  not  know  where  we  should  be 
going.   We  ensure  that  the  humanities  belong  to  all  Americans 
regardless  of  how  much  they  make  or  where  they  live  --  without 
that  our  democracy  would  not  endure . 

In  1965,  in  the  legislation  that  established  the  NEH, 
Congress  recognized  the  government's  interest  in  "promoting 
progress  in  the  humanities"  and  expressed  it  in  a  single, 
powerful  observation:  "Democracy  demands  wisdom  and  vision  in  its 
citizens."   The  Endowment  has  dedicated  itself  over  the  last 
thirty  years  to  satisfying  that  demand. 

In  the  short  time  that  I  have  been  Chairman,  I  have  focused 
on  three  major  tasks. 

First,  I  have  looked  for  ways  to  streamline  our  operations 
so  that  we  can  offer  improved  service  with  fewer  dollars.   I  have 
restructured  the  Endowment  by  eliminating  the  two  Assistant 
Chairman  positions,  thus  removing  an  entire  layer  of  bureaucracy. 
I  have  closed  the  Division  of  Seminars  and  Fellowships,  which 
allowed  me  to  assign  its  programs  in  more  logical  groupings  to 
other  divisions,  reducing  the  Endowment  to  four  divisions  and 
saving  a  senior-level  position  along  with  its  attendant  expenses. 
I  have  also  initiated  an  NEH-wide  effort  to  serve  our  customers 
better. 

Next,  I  have  worked  very  hard  to  improve  the  relationship 
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between  NEH  and  the  state  humanities  councils.   Prior  to  my 
arrival,  that  relationship  was  distant  and  tense.   It  is  my 
belief  that  the  State  Humanities  Councils  are  an  essential  part 
of  the  work  we  do  in  the  humanities  and  that  we  need  to  work  more 
closely  together.   In  pursuit  of  that  goal,  I  have  transformed 
the  Division  of  State  Programs  into  the  Federal -State  Partnership 
office  that  is  part  of  the  office  of  the  Chairman  so  that  the 
states  are  part  of  everything  we  do  and  are  represented  in  every 
meeting  I  have. 

Most  significantly,  I  have  opened  up  every  division  of  the 
NEH  to  applications  from  the  State  Humanities  Councils. 
Previously,  the  states  received  their  funds  from  the  state 
setaside  and  from  an  allocation  of  one-third  of  our  Treasury 
dollars.   They  were  not  permitted  to  compete  for  awards  in  other 
divisions  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  unfair  for  them  to  get 
earmarked  money  and  also  be  free  to  apply  in  the  competitive 
programs  --  the  "two  bites  at  the  apple"  theory.   Now  states  will 
be  allowed  to  compete,  and  federal  dollars  will  be  awarded  to  the 
best  proposals  in  the  humanities  community.   In  fact,  we  recently 
funded  competitive  grants  to  four  states  at  the  February  Council 
meeting. 

Finally,  I  have  been  designing  and  implementing  the 
"National  Conversation  on  American  Pluralism  and  Identity."   This 
initiative  is  based  on  my  belief  that  we  in  this  country  have 
been  paying  too  much  attention  to  our  differences  and  not  enough 
attention  to  the  things  that  hold  us  together.   Americans  feel 
the  bonds  of  community  weakening  and  society  fragmenting  in 
worrisome  ways.   We  must  find  common  ground  if  we  are  to 
recapture  a  confident  sense  of  shared  values  that  will  let  us 
then  deal  with  divisive  public  policy  issues  with  a  common 
purpose  in  mind.   The  National  Conversation  will  use  the 
humanities  --  literature,  history,  philosophy,  and  the  like  --  to 
bring  people  of  differing  views  and  backgrounds  together  to 
explore  what  it  means  to  be  an  American  as  we  enter  the  twenty- 
first  century. 

Since  I  first  announced  that  we  were  launching  a  National 
Conversation,  we  have  received  over  3,200  requests  for  materials 
that  will  help  groups  and  communities  conduct  their  own 
conversations.   We  have  had  requests  from  all  fifty  states  --  - 
from  Kiwanas  Clubs  to  high  schools  and  colleges,  from  libraries 
and  newspapers  to  housewives  and  people  on  mountaintops .   We  have 
held  successful  pilot  conversations  in  Lowell,  Massachusetts; 
Oklahoma  City;  Houston;  Detroit;  and  Garden  City,  Kansas,  and  I 
have  discussed  the  project  with  several  dozen  general, 
professional  and  academic  audiences.   At  the  end  of  every  one  of 
the  five  pilot  conversations,  the  first  question  asked  was  "When 
can  we  meet  again?"   The  project  has  also  been  enthusiastically 
received  by  the  other  groups  that  discussed  it  with  me.   I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  our  resource  kits  are  now  available.   In 
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fact,  I  recently  sent  a  kit  to  every  member  of  Congress,  and  we 
hope  you  will  become  interested  enough  to  sponsor  conversations 
in  your  own  state.   Senator  Simpson  appeared  with  me  in  his 
hometown,  Cody,  Wyoming,  where  I  talked  about  our  society's  need 
for  the  conversation,  and  I  believe  he  is  very  supportive  of  the 
idea . 

Since  joining  the  Endowment,  I  have  been  consistently 
impressed  with  the  high  standards  upheld  by  NEH,  by  the 
excellence  of  our  programs,  and  the  quality  and  dedication  of  our 
staff.   During  the  thirty  years  of  NEH's  existence,  operating  on 
one-ten-thousandth  of  the  federal  budget,  we  have  awarded  more 
than  51,000  grants  to  scholars,  filmmakers,  preservationists, 
educators.  State  Humanities  Councils,  libraries,  teacher  training 
institutes,  and  museums  to  advance  the  quality  and  the  reach  of 
the  humanities. 

Through  our  grants  to  scholars,  we  have  supported  the 
compilation  and  publication  of  the  diaries,  journals,  letters  and 
other  writings  of  many  of  our  nation's  presidents,  including  the 
Adamses,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Jackson,  Grant,  Eisenhower,  and 
others.   At  the  University  of  Virginia,  scholars  have  compiled  28 
volumes  of  George  Washington's  writings  and  are  in  the  process  of 
creating  a  CD-ROM  edition. 

U.S.  presidents  have  also  been  the  subject  of  film 
biographies  supported  by  NEH,  including  the  "Adams  Chronicles," 
"FDR,"  "Eisenhower,"  and  "LBJ."   I  have  brought  with  me  a  copy  of 
"FDR"  for  the  committee's  use.   It  is  a  wonderful  film  that  I 
think  you  will  enjoy  immensely,  although  I  fear  that  you  may 
bristle  at  the  discussion  of  FDR's  sending  ships  to  England  as 
the  ink  was  still  drying  on  the  Congressional  authorization. 

Grants  from  our  Research  program  have  resulted  in  a  number 
of  prize-winning  books,  including  Michael  Kammen's  A  Machine  That 
Would  Go  of  Itself:  The  Constitution  in  American  Culture.  James 
McPherson's  Battle  Cry  of  Freedom,  and  Laurel  Ulrich's  A 
Midwife's  Tale.   Now,  with  seed  money  from  the  Public  Programs 
Division  of  the  Endowment,  A  Midwife's  Tale  is  being  made  into  a 
film,  and  Professor  Ulrich's  brilliant  work  will  reach  even  more 
Americans . 

We  are  improving  the  quality  of  education  in  America  by 
providing  opportunities  for  teachers  to  renew  and  strengthen 
their  knowledge  in  their  fields.   An  NEH  grant  of  $61,928  to 
Kenyon  College  in  Gambler,  Ohio,  for  example,  made  possible  a 
seminar  for  school  teachers  last  summer  on  "The  Poetry  of 
Wordsworth  and  Keats."   Under  the  guidance  of  the  distinguished 
teacher  and  scholar,  Kenyon  literature  professor  Ronald  Sharp, 
fifteen  teachers  of  the  humanities  drawn  from  schools  throughout 
the  country  spent  four  weeks  studying  and  discussing  the  major 
poems  of  Wordsworth  and  Keats.   Each  year,  in  fact,  NEH- sponsored 
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teacher  institutes  and  seminars  provide  the  opportunity  for 
intensive  study  to  2,000  teachers  at  the  elementary  and  secondary 
levels  and  1,000  college  teachers  from  all  over  the  country. 
Over  the  years,  more  than  46,000  teachers  have  deepened  their 
knowledge  of  the  humanities  through  these  courses.   More  than 
500,000  students  each  year  benefit  from  being  taught  by  a  teacher 
who  has  participated  in  an  NEH  seminar  or  institute  the  previous 
summer.   No  other  f under,  public  or  private,  provides  national 
support  for  substantive  study  opportunities  for  teachers  across 
all  disciplines  in  the  humanities. 

Through  the  United  States  Newspaper  Program,  the  NEH  is 
helping  to  locate,  catalog,  and  preserve  by  microfilming  a  vital 
part  of  our  national  history  that  would  otherwise  be  lost  to 
deterioration.   By  the  time  current  projects  end,  this  program 
will  have  microfilmed  54  million  pages  of  disintegrating 
newsprint.   The  University  of  Nevada,  Reno,  for  instance,  used  a 
grant  of  $112,101  from  the  Endowment  to  plan  and  direct  a  major 
statewide  project  to  preserve  the  more  than  875  Nevada  newspaper 
titles  published  over  the  course  of  the  state's  history.   This 
project,  now  successfully  completed,  is  part  of  NEH's  ongoing, 
coordinated,  nationwide  program  that  is  identifying  and 
preserving  all  newspaper  titles  published  in  America  since  the 
first  newspaper  appeared  in  1690.   Because  of  the  Endowment's 
support  of  the  University  of  Nevada's  project,  historic 
newspapers  important  to  the  history  of  the  state  have  been 
preserved  on  microfilm  and  preserved  for  future  generations.   NEH 
support  is  also  saving  three  million  brittle  books  by  funding 
their  microfilming  over  a  twenty-year  period.   Microfilming  these 
newspapers  and  books  will  make  them  available  to  Americans  all 
across  the  country  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

I  have  described  just  a  few  of  the  many,  many  projects  we 
support,  but  I  wanted  particularly  to  refute  the  uninformed 
allegation  that  we  only  serve  an  elite  audience.   Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth!   Each  year,  the  State  Humanities 
Councils  reach  11  million  people  through  reading  and  discussion 
programs,  symposia,  and  lectures.   Several  million  more  people 
visit  NEH-sponsored  exhibitions  in  museums,  libraries,  and  other 
cultural  institutions.   More  than  240  million  people  watch  or 
listen  to  radio  and  television  programs  made  possible  through  NEH 
grants.   We  are  touching  the  lives  of  a  huge  cross-section  of  the 
American  people . 

When  I  talk  about  how  the  NEH  democratizes  the  humanities,  I 
am  not  speaking  only  from  statistics.   I  have  thus  far  visited  30 
states  to  see  how  our  efforts  are  reaching  communities  large  and 
small.   In  McAlester,  Oklahoma,  for  example,  I  participated  in  a 
Chautauqua  where  scholars  played  the  roles  of  W.E.B.  DuBois,  Jack 
London,  Mark  Twain,  Stephen  Crane,  and  Kate  Chopin  and  discussed 
crxicial  historical  issues  that  resonate  to  the  present  day.   If 
there  were  any  other  members  of  the  dreaded  cultural  elite  there. 
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they  were  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye.   Chautauqua  brings 
American  history  to  life  for  grass-roots  audiences  all  across  the 
Great  Plains  and  elsewhere. 

What  I  have  seen  has  convinced  me  that  the  American  people 
are  thirsty  for  knowledge  about  their  past  --  that  they  want 
something  more  intellectually  nourishing  than  "Beavis  and 
Butthead"  or  the  movie  "Dumb  and  Dumber"  or  other  products 
offered  by  the  market-driven  mass-media.   They  are  eager  to  learn 
more  about  their  heritage,  their  culture,  their  past.   I  was 
surprised  and  pleased  to  learn  that  57%  of  the  American  people 
visited  a  historic  site  last  year.   We  support  programs  at  such 
historic  sites.   After  "The  Civil  War"  was  televised,  the 
Antietam  National  Battlefield  reported  a  doubling  of  visitors. 
Richmond  reported  that  inquiries  about  Civil  War  attractions 
jumped  from  7,000  to  45,000. 

This,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  is  why  the 
federal  role  is  so  critical.  The  private  sector  and  foundations 
will  not  and  can  not  shoulder  the  burden  for  a  diminished  NEH. 

NEH  is  the  single  largest  source  of  support  for  the 
humanities  nationwide.   Based  on  a  study  we  did  10  years  ago, 
among  the  private  foundations  and  corporate  giving  programs,  only 
about  2%  of  total  contributions  went  to  the  humanities.   Although 
this  study  is  ten  years  old,  I  am  sure  that  this  number  is  even 
smaller  today  due  to  changes  in  the  tax  code  and  the  increasing 
competition  for  philanthropic  dollars.   In  the  words  of  William 
Bowen,  Chairman  of  the  Andrew  W.  Mellon  Foundation,  "It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  decisions  made  concerning  the  budget 
for  the  NEH  .  .  .  have  an  absolutely  decisive  impact  on  the 
health  and  character  of  the  humanities  in  America." 

The  NEH  is  the  catalyst  for  private  support  for  the 
humanities.   When  the  NEH  gives  a  grant,  it  also  certifies  the 
high  quality  of  the  project.   With  this  hallmark  of  excellence  -- 
this  sign  that  the  project  has  passed  through  the  Endowment's 
rigorous  merit  review  process  --  it  becomes  much  easier  to 
attract  additional  funding.   The  NEH,  in  other  words,  provides 
the  venture  capital  for  the  humanities,  which  then  stimulates 
private  funding.   The  federal  dollar  doesn't  drive  out  private 
money,  it  brings  it  in.   The  federal  dollar  is  the  leveraging 
factor;  if  it  disappeared,  the  incentives  for  private  funding 
that  come  from  NEH  validation  would  also  disappear.   Last  year, 
NEH  grants  leveraged  more  than  $200  million  in  non-federal 
dollars  in  cost  sharing,  matching  and  challenge  grants.   Since 
the  Endowment's  inception,  NEH  matching  awards  have  stimulated 
almost  $1.4  billion  in  third-party  support  for  the  humanities. 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Asheville.  for  instance,  used 
a  $250,000  Challenge  Grant  from  the  Endowment  to  help  endow  a 
master  teacher  faculty  position  that  will  promote  excellence  in 
teaching  in  the  school's  interdisciplinary  core  humanities 
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program.   The  NEH  grant  thus  serves  as  a  vital  "seal  of  approval" 
for  the  institution  in  its  fund-raising  efforts  for  the  program  - 
-  for  example,  $750,000  in  private  donations  will  be  contributed 
to  UNC-Asheville  as  a  result  of  the  Endowment's  Challenge  grant. 

It  was  NEH  that  took  a  chance  on  Ken  Burns,  a  little-known 
filmmaker  who  wanted  to  produce  films  on  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  and 
Huey  Long.   And  it  was  NEH  that  took  a  chance  on  Ken  Burns  when 
he  wanted  to  produce  a  series  on  the  Civil  War  using  still 
photographs  and  actors'  voices  to  engage  the  audience.   I  doubt 
if  we  would  have  that  film  today  if  NEH  did  not  exist.   But  if 
you  watch  the  credits  at  the  end  of  "The  Civil  War"  and 
"Baseball,"  you'll  see  how  our  venture  capital  has  helped  to 
attract  other  investors. 

Now,  I  must  say  a  word  about  the  history  standards  because  I 
know  that  they  are  probably  on  your  mind .   I  am  not  here  to 
support  or  to  denounce  the  history  standards.   The  Goals  2000 
legislation  makes  it  very  clear  that  the  federal  government  has 
no  business  in  mandating  what  students  learn.   That  is  up  to  the 
states  and  to  parents  and  teachers  at  the  local  level .   I  agree 
that  this  is  wise  policy.   The  Department  of  Education 
Organization  Act  also  specifically  prohibits  the  Department  from 
determining  curriculum  content.   I  agree  that  this  should  stand 
as  the  policy  for  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  also. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  as  Chairman  of  a  federal  agency,  I 
should  not  be  involved  in  any  way  in  directing  what  should  or 
should  not  be  in  a  curriculum  document.   This  would  be  federal 
intrusion  into  a  state  and  local  function.   I  believe  that  such 
an  effort  on  my  part  would  set  a  dangerous  precedent  for  future 
National  Endowment  heads,  paving  the  way  for  them  to  attempt  to 
become  involved  in  curriculum  decisions. 

I  have,  however,  heard  the  voices  of  the  critics  of  the 
standards,  and  I  have  listened  carefully  to  the  Senate  debate.   I 
therefore  encouraged  the  history  standards  project  director,  Gary 
Nash,  to  meet  with  his  critics  and  to  be  as  responsive  as 
possible  to  the  arguments  and  objections  that  have  been  voiced. 

Most  of  the  controversy  surrounding  the  history  standards 
involves  the  suggested  teaching  examples,  not  the  standards 
themselves.   To  be  precise,  thirty  of  2,600  teaching  examples 
have  been  criticized.   Those  became  the  focus  of  the  Senate 
debate . 

I  want  you  to  know  that  Dr.  Nash  and  his  colleagues  met  with 
their  critics  on  January  12th.   As  an  act  of  good  faith,  he  has 
agreed  to  delete  all  of  the  2,600  teaching  examples  and  republish 
the  standards  without  them. 

In  addition  to  combing  the  document  to  remove  bias,  which  I 
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understand  is  now  underway,  he  has  expressed  his  willingness  to 
have  a  broad-based  panel  of  noted  scholars  and  teachers 
(including  critics)  make  recommendations  for  changes.   This  is  a 
very  important  undertaking.   We  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  our  ultimate  goal  in  this  whole  process  is  to  help  our 
children  --to  improve  their  mastery  of  history  and  their 
understanding  of  the  world. 

I  recognize  that  this  is  a  tough  budget  year.   I  know  that 
you  face  many  tough  choices,  and  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am 
eager  to  work  with  you.   We  are  a  very  small  program  --  only  one 
fifteenth  the  size  of  the  NSF,  which  does  for  science  and 
technology  what  we  do  for  the  humanities  --  yet  our  impact  is 
great.   We  are  able  to  provide  thousands  of  opportunities  for 
Americans  to  be  engaged  by  the  humanities  each  year  for  only  69 
cents  per  American. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  Administration  is  requesting  an 
appropriation  of  $182  million  for  the  coming  fiscal  year,  an 
amount  slightly  above  our  current  year's  funding.   This  budget 
attests  to  the  President's  commitment  to  the  important  work  being 
done  by  the  Endowment  and  his  recognition  that,  even  during  this 
time  of  severe  fiscal  constraints,  significant  support  for  the 
humanities  is  a  sound  investment  for  the  federal  government.   The 
budget  justification  we  submitted  to  Congress  last  month 
describes  in  detail  our  plans  for  fiscal  year  1996. 

My  hope  for  the  future  of  NEH  is  one  of  increasing 
opportunities  in  the  humanities  for  all  Americans.   One 
increasingly  important  tool  at  our  disposal  is  the  use  of 
electronic  digital  technology.   We  have  supported  extraordinary 
projects  using  the  kind  of  digital  technology  that  will  carry 
information  to  more  and  more  Americans  in  coming  years .   NEH 
grants  are  helping  to  create  electronic  editions  of  materials 
significant  to  the  study  of  American  history,  literature,  and 
politics,  such  as  the  multivolume  American  National  Biography. 

This  is  the  essence  of  what  we  would  do  with  the  President's 
proposed  increase.   I  will  also  be  looking  for  ways  the  NEH  can 
increase  the  reach  of  our  best  projects  by  using  a  few  more 
dollars  to  make  them  available  to  more  people  in  the  country  -- 
to  rural  areas  and  to  areas  in  poverty.   We  can  and  should 
increase  the  number  of  travelling  exhibits  like  the  American 
Library  Association's  NEH-sponsored  national  program  of  reading 
groups  and  exhibitions  in  public  libraries  exploring  the  legend 
of  King  Arthur  in  the  context  of  history,  literature,  art,  and 
music.   This  program,  which  began  in  the  fall  of  1994  and  will 
continue  through  1996,  will  travel  to  64  libraries  in  towns  and 
cities  from  coast  to  coast  including  libraries  in  Derry,  New 
Hampshire;  Tiffin,  Ohio;  Albany,  Georgia;  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana;  Brookings,  South  Dakota;  Glendale,  Arizona;  Carson 
City,  Nevada;  Salem,  Oregon;  and  Boulder,  Colorado. 
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We  should  provide  videos  of  our  films  to  schools,  especially 
those  that  teach  at-risk  youth.   We  should  find  a  way  to  send  the 
Library  of  America  books  to  libraries  nationwide,  including 
school  libraries. 

These  new  initiatives  will,  of  course,  require  funding.   But 
I  will  be  working  hard  to  find  a  way  for  us  to  implement  as  many 
of  them  as  possible. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  is  dedicated  to 
nurturing  the  wisdom  of  the  nation's  citizens.   No  American 
should  be  left  out  of  the  humanities.   That  we  reach  so  many  with 
so  few  federal  dollars  is  a  tribute  to  the  ingenuity  of  our 
grantees  and  to  the  eagerness  of  the  American  people  to 
participate  in  the  humanities. 

None  of  America's  great  leaders  would  have  prevailed  without 
a  grounding  in  the  humanities,  which  are  integral  to  our 
conception  of  a  democratic  nation  dedicated  to  liberty  and 
equality.   That  grounding,  however,  must  also  exist  in  the 
citizenry.   Democracy,  citizenship,  and  the  humanities  are 
intimately  and  inextricably  connected.   For  us  to  make  vital 
decisions  about  our  government  and  society,  we  must  be  able  to 
analyze,  interpret,  criticize,  discuss,  argue,  compare,  and 
judge,  only  through  an  awareness  of  our  cultural  heritage  can  we 
see  ourselves  as  full  members  of  a  community  and  a  nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to  speak 
before  you  this  morning,  and  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you 
and  the  rest  of  the  Committee. 
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Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you. 

neh's  mission 

If  someone  who  had  no  background  whatsoever  asked  you  to  de- 
scribe the  mission  of  the  NEH,  how  would  you  do  it  in  a  brief  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  Hackney.  The  briefest  statement  I  can  think  of  is  that  the 
humanities  are  mankind's  song  about  itself.  It  is  humankind  trying 
to  make  sense  of  the  human  experience  and  the  human  condition. 
So  everything  that  we  do  that  allows  people  to  learn  from  what 
people  have  thought  in  the  past  about  the  human  experience  and 
the  human  condition  would  be  fodder  for  that. 

More  elaborately,  I  think  I  would  focus  upon  preserving  the  cul- 
tural heritage,  both  of  our  country,  the  United  States  of  America, 
but  also  of  civilization  itself,  and  making  it  available  to  people  so 
that  their  lives  will  be  enriched  and  so  that  society  will  be  better. 

Mr,  Regula.  Well,  you  perform  the  preservation  role  by  helping 
other  institutions  that  are  assigned  that  mission;  am  I  correct?  You 
don't,  in  and  of  yourself  as  an  agency,  do  not  preserve 

Mr.  Hackney.  No. 

Mr.  Regula  [continuing].  Anything?  You  do  it  with  the  grants? 

Mr.  Hackney.  Exactly  right. 

Mr.  Regula.  What  portion  of  your  funds  are  individual  grants 
versus  grants  to  institutions? 

Mr.  Hackney.  About  6  percent  of  our  funds  go  to  individuals. 
Most  of  it  goes  to  institutions. 

RECOVERING  PROJECT  INCOME 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  get  repaid — I  think  I  understood  that  on  the 
"Civil  War"  the  sale  of  videos  was  so  successful  that  your  grant  was 
repaid;  am  I  correct? 

Mr.  Hackney.  You're  exactly  right.  By  the  time  that  was  over, 
we  had  put  about  $1.4  million  in  the  series.  We  got  all  of  that  back 
because  we  have  an  income  recovery  clause  in  our  grants  now,  and 
we  were  able  to  reinvest  that  money  in  "Baseball." 

Mr.  Regula.  So  you  do  get  a  rollover  of  the  funds 

Mr.  Hackney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Regula  [continuing].  In  terms  of  reinvestment,  and  I  would 
assume  you  hope  that  the  sale  of  "Baseball"  will  eventually  recoup 
much  of  that? 

Mr.  Hackney.  That's  exactly  right,  yes.  I  should  rush  on  to  say 
that  the  Ken  Bums  experience  is  an  unusual  one.  That's  the  only 
grgint  that  I  know  that  has  actually  produced  a  significant  profit. 
I  think  it's  also  worth  pausing  at  this  point,  however.  Part  of  me 
would  say  give  us  more  flexibility  and  encourage  us  to  find  projects 
that  will  pay  for  themselves,  and  we'll  recover  money  from  some 
revenue  streams  that  they  generate,  and  we'll  be  able  to  reinvest 
that  and  be  able  to  do  even  more  or  to  do  what  we  do  with  less 
of  an  annual  appropriation.  But  what  we  are  meant  to  do  is  those 
things  that  would  not  be  supported  by  the  private  sector  on  its 
own,  and  to  lure  us  into  looking  for  profit-making  opportunities 
might  not  be  the  best  use  of  the  Federal  dollar. 

Mr.  Regula.  You  mentioned  it  wouldn't  be  supported  by  the  pri- 
vate sector.  Is  that  because  it  would  not  be  perceived  as  having 
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value  or  because  the  private  sector  might  not  understand  the  po- 
tential vgdue? 

Mr.  Hackney.  No,  I  think  it  is  a  curious  thing  about  the  human- 
ities. People  do  want  them,  but  there  are  more  people  who  want 
them  than  can  pay  for  them.  They  need  to  be  subsidized  in  some 
form.  Take  documentaries:  there  are  documentaries  that  are  being 
made  for  television  now,  the  arts  and  entertainment  channel. 

Mr.  Regula.  Was  the  program  "One  Woman,  One  Vote"  funded 
by  the  NEH? 

Mr.  Hackney.  Yes.  We  did  that 

Mr.  Regula.  Was  that  the  correct  title,  and  did  you  assist  in 
that? 

Mr.  Hackney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Regula.  Are  there  copies  of  that  available? 

Mr.  Hackney.  Yes.  We  can  get  you  a  video  cassette. 

Mr.  ReguLa.  Well,  I  have  a  group  in  our  district  that's  very  ac- 
tive in  celebrating  75  years  of  women's  suffrage.  This  is  the  anni- 
versary, and  I  understand  this  film  was  along  those  lines. 

Mr.  Hackney.  It  was,  indeed. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  think  the5r'd  welcome  having  a  set 

Mr.  Hackney.  All  right,  we'll  get  that  to  them. 

Mr.  Regula  [continuing].  To  show  to  the  group. 

Mr.  Hackney.  I  haven't  seen  that  myself.  So  I  can't  endorse  it, 
but  I'm  sure  it's  good  because  that's  all  we  do.  [Laughter.] 

The  more  serious  point  is,  in  fact,  that  one  of  the  things  that  we 
do  is  insist  on  very  high  quality.  There  is  a  national  merit  review 
system  that  we  have  that  other  funders  do  not  have.  So  we  can  in- 
sist on  high  levels  of  scholarship,  and  frequently  a  private  funder 
wouldn't  do  that  because  it  doesn't  make  money. 

Mr.  Regula.  How  many  grants  do  you  make,  individual  grants, 
in  numbers  that  you  do  in  a  year? 

Mr.  Hackney.  We  get  about — we  get  over  8,000  applications.  We 
make  something  under  1,600  grants.  Eighteen  percent  of  our  appli- 
cations are  funded,  about  less  than  one  in  five.  It's  the  lowest  point 
in  the  history  of  the  Endowment. 

HISTORY  STANDARDS 

Mr.  Regula.  You  had  some  bad  publicity  over  funding  a  co-op 
agreement  on  the  history  standards. 

Mr.  Hackney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  think  that  you've  corrected  the  impressions 
that  this  was  not  that  quality  standard  that  you  just  described? 

Mr.  Hackney.  That  grant  was  given  in  a  somewhat  unusual  way. 
I  think  we  can  correct  that  in  the  future.  I  think  the  lesson  there 
is  that  projects  that  are  in  substamce  new  projects  ought  to  go 
through  the  entire  review  process. 

Mr.  Regula.  And  that  particular  one  did  not? 

Mr.  Hackney.  No,  it  was  a  supplemental  grant.  It  went  through 
a  review,  but  sort  of  a  hurried-up  review. 

RESULTS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CONVERSATION 

Mr.  Regula.  Just  one  last  comment,  I  have  some  misgivings  on 
the  conversations.  I  think  that  probably  for  those  that  participate 
they're  an  enjoyable  experience  and  stimulating,  but  I  wonder  real- 
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ly  how  much  it  impacts  on  public  poUcy,  given  the  fact  that  this 
is  sponsored  with  taxpayer  dollars. 

Mr.  Hackney.  This  is  something  I've  been  wrestling  with  from 
the  very  first  because  the  people  I  have  talked  with — I  have  talked 
widely  about  this  all  over  the  country  with  different  kinds  of 
groups,  professional  groups  and  nonprofessional  groups.  I've  done 
pilot  discussions  in  lots  of  different  locations. 

People  in  the  civic  renewal  movement  like  to  have  things  focused 
on  an  outcome.  They  like  action.  But  the  NEH  isn't  charged  to  be 
doing  advocacy,  if  you  will.  So  I  think  it's  not  appropriate  for  us 
to  do  that.  We  do  the  humanities.  We  get  people  to  think  about 
who  we  are  and  where  we're  going,  but  I  think  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take if  we  tried  to  stimulate  direct  action  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  your  role  is  to  give  guidance  to  groups  in  a  com- 
munity that  want  to  follow  this  course? 

Mr.  Hackney.  That's  right. 

And  not  even  guidance.  We  can  provide  a  way  for  them  to  come 
together  and  think  together  about  what  values  they  hold  dear,  and 
then  they  can  figure  out  how  to  apply  those  values  in  their  loca- 
tion. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  may  pursue  that  one,  but  I  think  I've  used  my 
time. 

Mr.  Yates. 

Mr.  Yates.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  commend  Mr.  Hackney  for  a  very  fine  statement. 

Mr.  Hackney,  there  are  some  who  think  that  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities,  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts,  the  Institute  of  Museum  Services  are  institutions  that  ought 
to  be  abolished,  and  that  threat  is  pervasive  at  this  time.  As  one 
who  does  not  agree  with  that  point  of  view,  I'd  like  to  discuss  that 
with  you. 

LYNNE  v.  CHENEY'S  RESIGNATION  LETTER 

Among  those  who  appeared  before  us  in  favor  of  doing  away  with 
the  humanities  are — two  of  its  former  Chairmen,  Mrs.  Cheney  and 
Mr.  Bennett.  I  was  surprised  by  their  turnaround,  the  fact  that 
they  had  taken  such  pride,  ostensibly,  in  the  humanities  while  they 
were  Chairmen,  so  reflected  in  statements  they  had  made.  And 
when  recently  a  copy  of  the  resignation  letter  of  Mrs.  Cheney  came 
into  my  hands,  I  read  it  over  and  I  thought  that  perhaps  I  ought 
to  find  out,  inasmuch  as  she,  by  her  words,  looks  back  on  the  last 
six  and  a  half  years  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  and  lists  the  accom- 
plishments which  took  place  under  her  chairmanship,  I  thought  I 
should  like  to  find  out  from  you  whether  you  are  still  continuing 
the  kind  of  things  that  Mrs.  Cheney  listed  as  among  her  accom- 
plishments. And  I'd  like  to  use  as  the  basis  for  that  examination 
her  letter  of  resignation,  which  is  dated  December  1,  1992,  and 
which  is  initialed  by  her,  from  Lynne  V.  Cheney,  and  which  begins 
as  follows: 

As  you  know,  my  term  as  NEH  Chairman  does  not  officially  expire  until  1994, 
but  after  giving  the  matter  the  fullest  consideration,  I  have  submitted  a  letter  to 
President  Bush  resigning  as  of  January  20,  1993. 

And  she  says  this — and  I  will  put  the  whole  statement  into  the 
record;  I  have  moved  through  the  statement  and  have  not  read  it, 
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will  not  read  it  in  its  entirety  because  my  time  as  an  interrogator 
is  limited.  But  she  says  this,  "I  look  back  on  the  last  six  and  a  half 
years  with  a  great  deal  of  pride.  As  I  see  it,  the  main  accomplish- 
ment of  that  time  has  been  actively  expanding  the  mandate  of  the 
Endowment."  I  take  it  that's  what  you're  trying  to  do,  too,  as  the 
new  Chairman? 

Mr.  Hackney.  Indeed,  yes. 

Mr.  Yates.  And  she  continues,  "We  have  continued  to  recognize 
the  importance  of  scholarly  efforts:  research  and  access  funding  in- 
creased 20  percent  during  my  chairmanship."  I  doubt  that  it  will 
increase  during  your  chairmanship 

Mr.  Hackney.  No,  it's  going  the  other  way. 

Mr.  Yates  [continuing].  Budget  restrictions  being  what  they  are. 
"And  we  have  made  major  progress  toward  preserving  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  deteriorating  documents  in  our  libraries  on 
which  so  much  research  relies." 

You  are  continuing  that,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Hackney.  Indeed. 

Mr.  Yates.  We  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  that  kind  of  preserva- 
tion, preserving  the  books,  the  great  books  that  are  deteriorating 
as  the  pages  just  turn  to — crumble  under  the  hands — I  understand 
that  a  third  of  the  books  of  the  country  are  in  that  condition,  and 
I  think  we  are  proud  on  this  committee,  and  I  know  that  the  En- 
dowment should  be  proud,  of  the  work  that's  being  done  to  preserve 
those  books. 

She  continues,  "At  the  same  time,  we  are  also  moved  to  encour- 
age good  teaching."  Are  you  doing  that? 

Mr.  Hackney.  Indeed,  yes. 

Mr.  Yates.  She  continues,  "We  established  distinguished  teach- 
ing professorships,  thereby  recognizing  those  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  in  the  classroom."  Are  you  doing  that? 

Mr.  Hackney.  Through  the  Challenge  Grant  Program,  yes,  we 
are  open  to  that. 

Mr.  Yates.  Okay.  "We  have  begun  a  program  of  Study  Grants  to 
provide  opportunities  for  reading  and  reflection  to  faculty  members 
with  extensive  teaching  responsibilities."  Are  you  doing  that? 

Mr.  Hackney.  Yes,  not  through  that  specific  program,  but  yes. 

Mr.  Yates.  All  right,  then  I'll  skip  a  couple  of  paragraphs,  but 
they  may  be  read  by  this  insertion  into  the  record. 

She  says,  "Through  a  program  called  Masterworks,  we  have  initi- 
ated efforts  to  make  the  periodic  in-service  training  of  humanities 
teachers  more  substantive  and  more  valuable  to  their  teaching." 
Are  you  doing  that? 

Mr.  Hackney.  Yes,  indeed,  I  think  teaching  is  a  major  focus. 

Mr.  Yates.  Okay.  "Through  a  program  funded  in  partnership 
with  the  Reader's  Digest,  we  have  made  it  possible  for  outstanding 
teachers  in  every  part  of  the  Nation  to  spend  up  to  a  year  studying 
the  subjects  they  teach."  Do  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Hackney.  That  particular  project  has  ended. 

Mr.  Yates.  Has  come  to  an  end? 

Mr.  Hackney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Yates.  All  right. 

Mr.  Hackney.  But  we  do  it — the  general  thrust  is 

Mr.  Yates.  You  do  it  through  other  funding? 
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Mr.  Hackney.  Right,  yes. 

Mr.  Yates.  Then  she  says,  "I  hear  often  from  NEH  grantees,  but 
no  group  has  sent  me  more  letters  than  the  NEH  Reader's  Digest 
teacher/scholars.  They  write  in  the  most  moving  terms  about  how 
the  opportunity  for  intellectual  renewal  has  enlivened  their  teach- 
ing £ind  about  what  it  has  meant  to  their  personal,  as  well  as  their 
professional,  life."  Do  you  receive  letters  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Hackney.  From  people  who  go  through  the  summer  semi- 
nars or  the  institutes,  yes,  it's  really  just  a  miraculous  effect  on 
them. 

Mr.  Yates.  Would  you  provide  some  of  those  for  the  committee, 
please? 

Mr.  Hackney.  Oh,  we'd  love  to. 

Mr.  Yates.  Okay.  "Most  people,"  she  says,  "have  become  teachers 
because  they're  drawn  to  a  subject:  history,  poetry,  or  philosophy. 
This  program  provides  a  chance  to  renew  and  deepen  that  interest, 
and  their  students  are  the  ultimate  beneficiaries."  That's  true,  isn't 
it? 

Mr.  Hackney.  Indeed. 

Mr.  Yates.  You're  continuing  that? 

Mr.  Hackney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Yates.  All  right.  Now  she  says,  "During  the  last  six  years, 
the  NEH  has  also  emphasized  what  I  call  the  'parallel  school'  in 
Humanities  in  America:  that  vast  network  of  libraries,  museums, 
public  television  stations,  historical  organizations,  and  State  hu- 
manities councils  that  make  up  an  informal  system  of  education." 
You  are  servicing  those  as  well,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Hackney.  Absolutely,  yes. 

Mr.  Yates.  "One  of  the  most  noteworthy  projects  funded  during 
my  tenure,  Ken  Burns',  "The  Civil  War,"  shows  how  effective  the 
parallel  school  can  be  at  reaching  people  and  teaching  people  and 
helping  them  understand  how  fascinating  learning  can  be."  You  are 
doing  that  as  well? 

Mr.  Hackney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Yates.  Okay.  "The  relationship  between  the  Endowment  and 
the  State  humanities  councils  has  grown  increasingly  collegial  dur- 
ing the  last  six  years.  The  councils  have  fostered  projects  of  greater 
and  greater  excellence,  and  we  have  been  proud  to  encourage  their 
best  efforts."  You  do  that  as  well  now?  You  continue  that  relation- 
ship with  the  States  humanities  councils? 

Mr.  Hackney.  Yes. 

chairman  CHENEY'S  LETTER,  CONTINUED 

Mr.  Yates.  All  right,  then  another  paragraph:  "In  all  these  ways, 
I've  tried  as  Chairman  to  be  faithful  to  our  legislation,  which  be- 
gins by  saying,  'The  humanities  belong  to  all  the  American  peo- 
ple,'" which  is  what  you  stated  as  few  moments  ago. 

"I  have  also  been  mindful  of  the  Endowment's  international  man- 
date and  have  expanded  our  efforts  to  encourage  international  ex- 
changes." Do  you  do  that  as  well? 

Mr.  Hackney.  We  do  that  as  well. 

Mr.  Yates.  "Just  a  few  months  ago,  we  began  an  initiative  to  en- 
courage projects  that  will  advance  understanding  about  democ- 
racies that  are  emerging  around  the  world,  as  well  as  commemo- 
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rate  the  birth  of  democracy  some  2,500  years  ago  in  ancient 
Greece."  I  take  it  you  do  that  as  well? 

I  continue:  "I  also  hope  that  the  NEH  will  continue  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  funding  the  best  of  traditional  scholarship  on 
time-honored  subjects,  as  well  as  the  best  of  newer  approaches  on 
newer  topics."  You  are  doing  that  as  well? 

Mr.  Hackney.  I  couldn't  put  it  better  myself. 

Mr.  Yates.  In  other  words,  you  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  Hackney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Yates.  You're  continuing  then.  "There  is  strong  support  for 
this  idea  on  our  campuses,  though  it  tends  not  to  be  vocal,  and,  cer- 
tainly, this  is  how  the  Congress  and  the  country  as  a  whole  con- 
ceive our  role."  And  that's  the  way  you  conceive  your  role  to  be? 

Mr.  Hackney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Yates.  All  right.  Then  I'm  coming  near  the  end  of  this,  and 
she  says,  "Dr.  Colgan  will  be  ably  assisted  by  the  wonderful  staff 
of  people  at  the  Endowment  during  the  interim  period.  None  of  the 
accomplishments  of  the  last  six  years  would  have  been  possible 
without  the  help  of  the  outstanding  men  and  women  who  work 
here."  You  still  have  primarily  that  staff? 

Mr.  Hackney.  Virtually  the  same  staff",  yes. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  remember  the  only  one  who,  as  I  remember  it,  the 
only  one  who  had  resigned  or  retired  was  Mr.  Cannon.  You  may 
or  may  not  have  known  him.  I  don't  know  that  he's  come  back,  but 
I  remember  Ms.  Griest  retired  and  she  came  back.  [Laughter.] 

I'm  glad  to  see  that  she's  still  a  member  of  the  staff*.  And  I  take 
it  that  the  excellent  staff"  that  she  had  is  continued  in  greater  and 
greater  numbers? 

"I  often  receive  enthusiastic  letters  from  people  who  have  worked 
with  NEH  staff"  members.  A  history  professor  wrote  me  recently  to 
say  how  much  he  had  benefitted  from  the  good  will  and  desire  to 
be  of  assistance  of  NEH  professionals.  NEH  ought  to  bottle  the 
staff"  and  sell  it  as  an  attitude  elixir,"  he  wrote.  [Laughter.] 

"The  same  professor  had  this  to  say  about  our  review  process:  *I 
have  served  on  two  review  panels  at  the  NEH  and  the  result  is  im- 
pressive. Scholars  from  a  broad  range  of  backgrounds  come  to- 
gether and,  calling  upon  a  common  grammar  of  scholarly  discourse, 
come  to  coUegial  judgments  in  a  manner  that  comes  as  close  to  ob- 
jectivity as  I  have  seen  anjrwhere.  The  process  is  fair,  rigorous, 
flexible,  and  highly  reliable." ' 

This  is  what  you  attempt  to  do  with  your  peer  panel  review  now, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hackney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Yates.  Okay.  Now  she  goes  on,  "This  kind  of  testimony  is 
not  the  stuff  of  news  stories,  but  it  does  faithfully  reflect  what  hap- 
pens here.  We  can  all  take  great  pride  in  the  fact  that  people  who 
have  participated  in  application  review  have  gone  on  record  time 
and  again  with  praise  for  our  process."  Is  that  still  continuing? 

Mr.  Hackney.  It  is,  and  I  think  it's  justifiable. 

Mr.  Yates.  Okay.  Now  she  also  says  this:  that  Dr.  Colgan  "also 
has  had  the  distinguished  members  of  the  National  Council  on  the 
Humanities  to  provide  her  advice  and  guidance  in  the  months 
ahead.  One  of  the  many  pleasures  of  my  time  as  Chairman  has 
been  the  opportunity  to  know  the  fine  scholars  and  able  citizens 
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who  make  up  the  National  Council  and  who  play  such  a  crucial 
part  in  Endowment  policymaking.  The  men  and  women  who  form 
the  Council  today  comprise  one  of  the  most  outstanding  groups 
ever  to  serve  the  American  people.  They  bring  not  only  expertise 
and  talent,  but  also  the  most  admirable  seriousness  of  intent  to  the 
work  of  the  humanities."  Is  that  still  going  on? 

Mr.  Hackney.  I'm  getting  along  very  well  with  them,  yes. 
[Laughter.] 

I  agree  with  them  99.8  percent  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Yates.  All  right.  Then  she  says  this,  "I  wish  all  of  you  well. 
It  has  been  an  honor  for  me  to  be  a  part  of  this  agency's  work.  I 
hope  in  the  weeks  before  I  leave  to  have  a  chance  to  tell  as  many 
of  you  as  possible  how  much  I  valued  my  time  here  and  my  associa- 
tion with  the  fine  men  and  women  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities." 

I  ask  that  this  be  a  part  of  the  record,  Mr,  Chairman.  This  is  the 
letter  of  resignation  of  Mrs.  Cheney. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE  HUMANITIES 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.    20506 

THE  CHAIRMAN  DECEMBER  1,  1992 


MEMORANDUM  FOR  ALL  NEH  STAFF 


FROM:  LYNNE  V.  CHENEY 


7nK_- 


As  you  know,  my  term  as  NEH  Chairman  does  not  officially 
expire  until  1994;  but  after  giving  the  matter  the  fullest 
consideration,  I  have  submitted  a  letter  to  President  Bush 
resigning  as  of  January  20,  1993.   I  explained  to  the  President 
that  I  have  served  as  Endowment  Chairman  longer  than  any  of  my 
predecessors  and  that  this  period  of  transition  seems  a  fitting 
time  for  me  to  move  on  to  other  things  I  want  to  do:   read 
widely,  reflect,  write  at  length.   I  want  to  visit  with  students 
and  scholars  in  every  part  of  the  country.   I  want  to  spend  more 
time  in  my  home  state,  Wyoming. 

I  look  back  on  the  last  six  and  one-half  years  with  a 
great  deal  of  pride.   As  I  see  it,  the  main  accomplishment  of 
that  time  has  been  actively  expanding  the  mandate  of  the 
Endowment.   We  have  continued  to  recognize  the  importance  of 
scholarly  efforts:   research  and  access  funding  increased  20 
percent  during  my  chairmanship,  and  we  have  made  major  progress 
toward  preserving  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  deteriorating 
documents  in  our  libraries  on  which  so  much  research  relies.   At 
the  same  time,  we  also  have  moved  to  encourage  good  teaching.   We 
have  offered  colleges  and  universities  the  opportunity  to 
establish  Distinguished  Teaching  Professorships,  thereby 
recognizing  those  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
classroom.   We  have  begun  a  program  of  study  grants  to  provide 
opportunities  for  reading  and  reflection  to  faculty  members  with 
extensive  teaching  responsibilities.   I  have  tried  in  the  major 
reports  I  have  written  as  chairman--such  as  Humanities  in 
America,  50  Hours,  Tyrannical  Machines,  and  Telling  the  Truth--to 
identify  obstacles  to  good  teaching  and  to  suggest  ways  they  can 
be  overcome. 
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During  my  tenure,  the  Endowment's  emphasis  on  elementary 
and  secondary  education  has  also  grown.   As  a  result  of  American 
Memory,  the  first  report  I  wrote  as  NEH  Chairman,  the  Endowment 
supported  the  establishment  of  the  National  Center  for  History  in 
the  Schools  at  UCLA;  and  this  organization  has  been  active  in  t 
assessing  the  state  of  history  teaching  and  encouraging  its 
improvement.   With  NEH  support,  the  History  Center  is  now  in 
charge  of  developing,  through  a  consensual  process,  standards  for 
what  students  should  know  about  history  at  grades  four,  eight, 
and  twelve.   As  National  Tests,  the  report  I  released  in  1991, 
makes  clear,  other  industrialized  nations  have  such  standards; 
and  the  American  effort  to  develop  them  and  to  build  assessments 
based  upon  them  is  one  of  the  most  important  steps  we  can  take  to 
improve  our  schools. 

Through  a  program  called  "Masterworks, "  we  have  initiated 
efforts  to  make  the  periodic  in-service  training  of  humanities 
teachers  more  substantive  and  more  valuable  to  their  teaching. 
Through  a  program  funded  in  partnership  with  the  Reader's  Digest, 
we  have  made  it  possible  for  outstanding  teachers  in  every  part 
of  the  nation  to  spend  up  to  a  year  studying  the  subjects  they 
teach.   I  often  hear  from  NEH  grantees,  but  no  group  has  sent  me 
more  letters  than  the  NEH/Reader's  Digest  teacher-scholars.   They 
write  in  the  most  moving  terms  about  how  the  opportunity  for 
intellectual  renewal  has  enlivened  their  teaching  and  about  what 
it  has  meant  to  their  personal  as  well  as  to  their  professional 
lives.   Most  people  become  teachers  because  they  are  drawn  to  a 
subject:   history  or  poetry  or  philosophy.   This  program  provides 
them  a  chance  to  renew  and  deepen  that  interest,  and  their 
students  are  the  utlimate  beneficiaries. 

During  the  last  six  years,  the  NEH  has  also  emphasized 
what  I  called  "the  parallel  school"  in  Humanities  in 
America — that  vast  network  of  libraries,  museums,  public 
television  stations,  historical  organizations,  and  state 
humanities  councils  that  make  up  an  informal  system  of 
education.   One  of  the  most  noteworthy  projects  funded  during  my 
tenure.  Ken  Burns'  The  Civil  War,  shows  how  effective  the 
parallel  school  can  be  at  reaching  people  and  teaching 
people — and  helping  them  understand  how  fascinating  learning  can 
be.   The  relationship  between  the  Endowment  and  the  state 
humanities  councils  has  grown  increasingly  collegial  during  the 
last  six  years.   The  councils  have  fostered  projects  of  greater 
and  greater  excellence,  and  we  have  been  proud  to  encourage  their 
best  efforts. 

I  discovered  early  in  my  tenure  as  NEH  Chairman  that  the 
contributions  of  people  who  make  the  "parallel  school"  possible 
are  not  always  recognized  as  they  should  be,  and  so  in  1989  we 
instituted  the  Charles  Frankel  Prize  to  pay  tribute  to 
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these  individuals.   This  has  been  an  enormously  successful 
effort,  recognizing  filmmakers  and  novelists,  historians,  museum 
directors,  essayists--an  amazing  variety  of  people  who  have 
contributed  to  our  national  life. 

We  have  tried  to  insure  that  this  is  a  truly  national 
endowment  through  efforts  that  reach  out  to  groups  that  have  not, 
in  the  past,  successfully  applied  to  the  NEH  as  often  as  we  would 
wish.   Our  community  college  program  is  now  thriving.   Our 
efforts  to  be  of  support  to  historically  black  colleges  and 
universities  and  to  institutions  of  higher  education  that  serve 
Hispanic  populations  are  increasingly  successful.   Staff  members 
from  our  Office  of  Outreach  have  visited  small  towns  and  large 
ones,  rural  areas  and  inner  cities;  and  their  efforts  have 
resulted  in  dozens  upon  dozens  of  projects  of  which  we  are  very 
proud . 

In  all  these  ways,  I  have  tried  as  chairman  to  be 
faithful  to  our  legislation,  which  begins  by  saying,  "The 
humanities  belong  to  all  the  American  people."   I  have  also  been 
mindful  of  the  Endowment's  international  mandate  and  have 
expanded  our  efforts  to  encourage  international  exchanges.   Just 
a  few  months  ago,  we  began  an  initiative  to  encourage  projects 
that  will  advance  understanding  about  democracies  that  are 
emerging  around  the  world — as  well  as  commemorate  the  birth  of 
democracy  some  2  500  years  ago  in  ancient  Greece. 

I  have  also  seen  it  as  my  responsibility  to  inform  the 
public  about  controversies  on  our  campuses.   All  of  us,  students, 
parents,  and  citizens,  have  an  enormous  stake  in  whether  our 
universities  remain  vital  centers  of  intellectual  exploration  and 
debate — or  whether  they  become  sites  of  orthodoxy,  where  the  free 
expression  of  opinion  is  discouraged.   The  most  recent  report  I 
wrote  on  the  state  of  the  humanities.  Telling  the  Truth,  took  up 
this  topic  and  noted  that  being  able  to  pursue  the  truth  wherever 
it  may  lead  is  one  of  the  blessings  of  liberty — and  one  of 
democracy's  greatest  strengths.   Ensuring  that  intellectual 
freedom  is  protected  and  thrives  is  one  of  the  most  important 
tasks  of  our  day,  and  I  hope  that  the  Endowment  will  remain  a 
strong  advocate  of  the  idea  that  the  university  is  a  place  where 
ideas  should  clash  and  compete.   Silencing  opinion,  as  John 
Stuart  Mill  once  put  it,  is  "robbing  the  human  race;  posterity  as 
well  as  the  existing  generation." 

I  also  hope  that  the  NEH  will  continue  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  funding  the  best  of  traditional  scholarship  on 
time-honored  subjects  as  well  as  the  best  of  newer  approaches  on 
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newer  topics.   There  is  strong  support  for  this  idea  on  our 
campuses,  though  it  tends  not  to  be  vocal;  and  certainly  this  is 
how  the  Congress  and  the  country  as  a  whole  conceive  our  role. 
It  can  be  hard  to  remember  the  quiet  support  we  have  for  this 
position  when  there  are  voices  loudly  urging  us  to  look  only  tc 
the  cutting-edge,  but  the  NEH  must  meet  that  challenge  if  it  is 
to  continue  to  be  an  agency  widely  thought  to  have  a  worthy 
mission . 

I  leave  the  Endowment  in  the  most  capable  hands  of  Deputy 
Chairman  Celeste  Colgan.   She  will  serve  as  Acting  Chairman  until 
a  new  Chairman  is  appointed,  and  she  will  continue  with  the 
important  work  the  NEH  is  about.   At  our  most  recent  Council 
meeting,  for  example,  we  discussed  ways  to  assist  American 
scholars  who  wish  to  work  in  the  archives  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union.   Few  efforts  are  more  crucial  to  our  understanding  of  the 
twentieth  century,  and  I  know  that  Dr.  Colgan  will  guide  the  NEH 
well  as  it  meets  this  and  other  challenges. 

Dr.  Colgan  will  be  ably  assisted  by  the  wonderful  staff 
people  at  the  Endowment.   None  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  last 
six  years  would  have  been  possible  without  the  help  of  the 
outstanding  men  and  women  who  work  here.   No  federal  agency  to  my 
mind  has  so  many  capable  professionals,  so  thoroughly  dedicated 
to  the  idea  of  excellence.   I  often  receive  enthusiastic  letters 
from  people  who  have  worked  with  NEH  staff  members.   A  history 
professor  wrote  me  recently  to  say  how  much  he  had  benefitted 
from  the  good  will  and  desire  to  be  of  assistance  of  NEH 
professionals.   "NEH  ought  to  bottle  the  staff  and  sell  it  as  an 
attitude  elixir,"  he  wrote. 
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The  same  professor  had  this  to  say  about  our  review 

I  have  served  on  two  review  panels  at  the  NEH  and  the 
result  is  impressive.   Scholars  from  a  broad  range  of 
backgrounds  come  together  and,  calling  upon  a  common 
grammar  of  scholarly  discourse,  come  to  collegial 
judgments  in  a  manner  that  comes  as  close  to  objectivity 
as  I  have  seen  anywhere.   The  process  is  fair,  rigorous, 
flexible  and  highly  reliable. 

This  kind  of  testimony  is  not  the  stuff  of  news  stories,  but  it 
does  faithfully  reflect  what  happens  here.   We  can  all  take  great 
pride  in  the  fact  that  people  who  have  participated  in 
application  reviev;  have  gone  on  record  time  and  again  with  praise 
for  our  process. 
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Dr.  Colgan  also  has  the  distinguished  members  of  the 
National  Council  on  the  Humanities  to  provide  her  advice  and 
guidance  in  the  months  ahead.   One  of  the  many  pleasures  of  my 
time  as  Chairman  has  been  the  opportunity  to  know  the  fine 
scholars  and  able  citizens  who  make  up  the  National  Council  and 
who  play  such  a  crucial  part  in  Endowment  policy  making.   The  men 
and  women  who  form  the  Council  today  comprise  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  groups  ever  to  serve  the  American  people.   They  bring 
not  only  expertise  and  talent  but  also  the  most  admirable 
seriousness  of  intent  to  the  work  of  the  humanities. 

I  wish  all  of  you  well.   It  has  been  an  honor  for  me  to 
be  a  part  of  this  agency's  work.   I  hope  in  the  weeks  before  I 
leave  to  have  a  chance  to  tell  as  many  of  you  as  possible  how 
much  I  have  valued  my  time  here  and  my  association  with  the  fine 
men  and  women  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 
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Mr.  Yates.  And  I  know  my  time  has  expired,  and  I'll  come  back 
later. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  I  know  as  chairman  of  this  committee,  you 
strongly  endorsed  her  by  increasing  their  appropriations 

Mr.  Yates.  I  did,  indeed.  I  did,  indeed,  because  of  the  fine  work 
that  she  was  doing  as  Chairman  of  the  Endowment  and  because  of 
the  fine  staff  that  she  had  brought  together  and  because  of  the 
many  fine  projects  in  which  she  was  engaged.  And  from  I  know  at 
the  present  time,  that  tradition  has  been  not  only  followed  but  also 
has  been  enhanced  by  the  new  Chairman  and  the  members  of  the 
staff. 

Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Skaggs. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It's  tempting  to  try  to 
pick  up  where  Mr.  Yates  has  left  off.  It  occurs  to  me  that  some  fu- 
ture grant  application  to  the  Endowment  will  be  to  do  a  concord- 
ance of  the  statements  and  remarks  of  Mrs.  Cheney  and  Mr.  Ben- 
nett— [laughter] — in  which  we  will  see  how  many  times  the  word 
"tendentious"  and  "elite"  appear.  [Laughter.] 

But  that's  for  another  conversation. 

Mr.  Hackney.  Good. 

SUPPORT  FOR  THE  HUMANITIES 

Mr.  Skaggs.  To  get  back  to  just  a  couple  of  more  mundane  mat- 
ters, what's  happened  to  the  Endowment's  funding  since  its  peak 
in  constant  dollars? 

Mr.  Hackney.  The  peak  occurred  around  1979  and  1980,  and  it 
has  declined  about  42  percent  in  constant  dollars  since  then. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  And,  again,  to  flesh  out  a  little  bit  more  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  you  might,  or  the  Humanities  might,  rely  on  pri- 
vate sources,  were  the  Endowment  to  either  go  out  of  existence  or 
be  substantially  cut,  you  mentioned  Mellon  is  the  leading  funding 
source  right  now.  Does  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  do  any  human- 
ities work  anymore? 

Mr.  Hackney.  They  do  have  a  division  of  social  science  and  the 
humanities,  which  is  important,  but  in  terms  of  dollars  it  is  much 
smaller  than  the  Mellon  Foundation's  support  for  the  humanities. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  It's  been  curious  to  me,  listening  to  the  critics  of  the 
Endowment,  that,  on  the  one  hand,  you  will  be  criticized  for  a  sort 
of  bureaucratic  blandness  and,  on  the  other  hand,  for  being  too  con- 
troversial and  extreme  in  the  projects  that  you  support,  and  even 
the  same  person  may  criticize  you  for  both  things  at  the  same  time, 
which  is  really  remarkable. 

Are  you 

Mr.  Hackney.  I'm  getting  used  to  that. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Are  you  trjdng  to  be  controversial  and  failing  by 
being  bland  or  the  other  way  around.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Hackney.  That's  a  very  penetrating  question,  actually,  and 
one  about  which  we  talk  within  the  Endowment  among  the  staff 
because  we  haven't  done  anything  that  has  outraged  any  signifi- 
cant group  lately,  and  we  wonder  whether  we  are  being  appro- 
priately adventurous.  I  think  we  are.  As  we  talk  about  this,  we  tell 
ourselves  that  we  do  want  to  create  progress  in  the  humanities, 
which  means  stretching  the  envelope  a  little  bit,  looking  for  innova- 
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tive  ways  to  do  things,  innovative  scholarship,  if  you  will,  some 
new  techniques  or  new  insights. 

But  we  also  have  £in  obligation,  because  we're  spending  the  peo- 
ple's money,  to  do  that  quite  judiciously  and  carefully,  and  I  think 
we  do  that  as  well.  I  would  not  say  that  everj^hing  we  do  is  suc- 
cessful. It  may  be  that  our  failures  are  dull  and  boring  and,  there- 
fore, escape  notice,  but  our  successes  are  quite  significant.  So  I 
don't  have  a  convincing  answer  to  that  question,  but  it's  one  that 
really  puzzles — it  doesn't  puzzle  us,  but  we  wrestle  with  all  the 
time. 

INTENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CONVERSATION 

Mr.  Skaggs.  An  observation  of  mine  on  the  national  conversa- 
tion: It  seems  to  me  that  its  title  is  a  little  elliptical  and  invites 
sort  of  **What's  this  about"  from  those  that  don't  already  know,  and 
I  wonder  whether  you  might  consider,  as  you  continue  with  this — 
and  I  think  it's  a  very  worthy  undertaking — to  finish  the  title  and 
insert  "on  citizenship"  or 

Mr.  Hackney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Skaggs  [continuing].  Something  that,  to  the  uninitiated,  cap- 
tures more  of  what  you're  trjdng  to  accomplish? 

Mr.  Hackney.  Well,  the  Conversation  is,  maybe  to  go  back  to  the 
previous  question,  an  example  of  something  that  is  quite  innovative 
and  a  little  risky.  It  is  not  only  risky  in  the  sense  that  it  might 
fail,  which  we've  realized  all  along,  but  it  also  does  open  itself  up 
to  criticism,  and  there  have  been  attempts  to  criticize  it,  to 
trivialize  it,  if  you  will,  attempts  that  I  think  have  failed  because 
there  is  real  substance  to  this.  It  is  balanced.  It  is  open  to  all 
points  of  view.  The  materials  that  we've  made  available  are  also 
balanced.  And  it  is  meant  to  get  people  who  don't  normally  talk  to 
each  other  to  talk  to  each  other  within  a  disciplined  context.  So 
that  is  one  risk  that  seems  to  be  going  well  at  the  moment  and  at- 
tracting cooperation  from  all  across  the  political  spectrum. 

The  Conversation  does  have  the  problem  of  being  both  a  little 
elusive  in  its  title  and  not  having  a  sound  bite  as  a  title  or  even 
as  a  subject.  It  would  be  easy  to  hjrpe  this  and  make  it  quite  con- 
troversial or  inflammatory  because  this  is  pitched  at  a  level  that 
is  prior  to  public  policy,  if  you  will,  but  you  can  imagine  all  sorts 
of  public  policy  questions  that  are  driven  by  one's  answer  to  the  no- 
tion of  what  is  America  all  about;  you  know,  what  values  do  we 
hold  in  common?  The  abortion  debate,  the  immigration  debate,  the 
question  of  affirmative  action — all  of  those  questions  are  really 
driven  by  the  prior  thinking  about  values  that  Americans  ought  to 
be  honoring  in  their  common  life. 

Now  you  could  take  one  of  those  flash  points  and  make  it  the 
title  and  it  would  get  a  lot  of  attention,  but  it  might  not  lead  to 
the  conversation  that  our  initiative  is  designed  to  elicit.  So  we — I 
guess  I  have  chosen  the  blander  side  of  the  spectrum,  if  you  will. 
Perhaps  as  we  go  along,  we  can  juice  it  up  a  little  bit  in  some  way. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  I'm  not  looking  so  much  for  juice  as  just  a  period 
at  the  end  that  gets  more  of  what  you're  about  communicated  early 
along. 

Mr.  Hackney.  Yes. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS 

Mr.  Skaggs.  The  budget  that  you've  proposed  will  spend  roughly 
an  eighth  of  the  requested  appropriation  on  administration. 

Mr.  Hackney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Any  way — and  I  wanted  to  commend  the  efforts 
that  you  described  in  your  testimony  to  squeeze  more  out  of  that 
budget.  Any  prospects  for  further  tightening  on  the  administrative 
side? 

Mr.  Hackney.  I  think  so.  Over  time,  certainly,  we'll  be  pushing 
in  that  direction.  One  of  the  things  that  Jane  Alexander  and  I  are 
doing  now  together  is  looking  at  shared  services.  Is  there  a  way 
that  we  can  combine  some  of  the  administrative  functions  of  the 
two  agencies  and  save  money?  We  will  be  exploring  that  together. 

I  think  the  application  of  technology  is  the  most  likely  source  of 
help  on  the  administrative  front  over  time  as  we  introduce  comput- 
ers more  aggressively,  which  we  have  been  doing  in  the  last  18 
months.  Actually  we're  not  quite  at  the  frontier  yet  by  any  means; 
we're  just  still  catching  up.  But  over  time  we  can  make  it  easier 
to  handle  information  in  the  Endowment.  We  can  also  take  advan- 
tage of  retirements  and  other  attrition  to  shrink  the  staff  a  bit  over 
time. 

Would  it  be  churlish  of  me  to  suggest  that  if  we  had  much  more 
grant  money,  our  administrative  cost  as  a  percentage  would  go 
down?  [Laughter.] 

You  can't  do  that? 

Mr.  Regula.  Wishful  thinking.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Would  it  be 

Mr.  Yates.  That's  not  churlish.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Would  it  be  helpful  or  unhelpful,  gratuitous,  if,  for 
instance,  the  committee  in  its  report  for  next  year  gave  some  direc- 
tion to  you  and  your  colleague  with  the  [Arts  Endowment]  to  come 
back  with  some  kind  of  outline  of  administrative  collaboration? 

Mr.  Hackney.  I  wouldn't  resist  that  at  all,  no.  It  might  be  help- 
ful. I  would  appreciate 

Mr.  Yates.  If  you'd  yield 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Yates  [continuing].  That  was  the  case  when  I  first  became 
chairman.  The  Endowments  had  a  joint  administrative  staff,  and 
that  was  separated  a  few  years  after  that,  and  they  went  their  own 
ways  administratively.  Perhaps  they  could  come  back  together 
again. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Just  one  more  question,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  was  interested  last  night  to  see  a  program  that  mentioned  your 
support  for,  I  think,  a  ventilation  system  at  the  Colorado  Springs 
Fine  Arts  Center — I  don't  know  whether  you  saw  that  or  not? 

Mr.  Hackney.  I  did.  I  was  glued  to  the  television.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Skaggs.  But  then  I  wasn't  here  for  the  Institute  of  Museum 
Services'  testimony,  but  why  wasn't  that  done  through  IMS  as  op- 
posed to  the  Endowment? 

Mr.  Hackney.  I'm  less  expert  on  the  IMS.  They  fund  operating 
expenses  in  museums,  though  they  may  do  some  humidifiers  and 
that  sort  of  thing,  climate  control  as  well.  The  general  thrust  of 
your  question,  though,  is  an  interesting  one  because  we  fund  pri- 
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marily  programs  in  museums;  they  fund  operating  expenses.  The 
NEA  also  funds  programs  in  museums,  but  the  NEA  funds  the  art, 
the  exhibit  itself.  We  fund  a  lot  of  the  scholarship  that  goes  into 
an  exhibit  in  a  museum  of  whatever  kind,  including  sometimes  the 
catalog  for  the  exhibit.  So  I'm  not  sure  whether  there's  overlap  here 
or  not.  If  there  is  a 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Well,  we  might  ask  all  of  you  to  take  a  look  at  po- 
tential duplication  there  as  well. 

Mr.  Hackney.  Indeed. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Thanks,  Mr.  Chairman.  I've  got  a  couple  other  ques- 
tions, but 

Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Skeen. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  enjoyed  listening  to  the  discourses  you  had  in  connection  with 
this  area.  Coming  from  a  State  that  I  think  has  benefitted  from 
help  from  the  Endowment,  and  we  appreciate  it  because  we're  very 
rural,  yet  we  have  a  great  history. 

I  don't  have  any  questions,  but  I  would  like  to  just  to  make  a 
statement  that  I  guess  one  of  the  things  that's  troubling  us  about 
financing  the  humanities  is  there's  no  tangible  product  except  one, 
and  yet  we  don't  see  it.  That's  understanding.  It's  the  basis  of  the 
whole  product. 

And  we  can  quarrel  about  whether  we're  going  to  fund  it  publicly 
or  we're  going  to  fund  it  privately,  but  we  have  a  terrible  situation 
going  on  in  both  areas  because  private  funding  for  private  endow- 
ments for  the  humanities  has  been  going  down  as  well,  according 
to 

Mr.  Hackney.  Indeed. 

Mr.  Skeen  [continuing].  Testimony.  And  I  think  it's  a  tragic  day 
when  we  forget  at  least  that  we  do  have  some  responsibility.  I 
think  that's  what  Mr.  Yates  has  done  in  his  career.  He  has  height- 
ened our  interest  in  just  how  much  understanding  we  are  respon- 
sible for.  And  I  just  want  to  tell  him  I  appreciate  operating  under 
that  tutelage.  It's  been  a  very  pleasant  association  and  one 
that 


Mr.  Yates.  It's  a  pleasure  to  work  with  you,  Joe,  and  your 

Mr.  Skeen.  We  throw  bouquets  around  here  once  in  a  while. 

Mr.  Yates  [continuing].  Contribution  was  very  significant,  may 
I  say? 

Mr.  Skeen.  Well,  I'll  tell  you  what,  it's  not  all  politics  around 
here,  because  when  you  leave  here  about  the  only  thing  you've  got 
left  is  the  associations  that  you've  made  with  people,  and,  once 
again,  to  heighten  your  interest  in  things  like  the  humanities  has 
been  a  very  valuable  gift  to  me  and  to  other  people  as  well.  I  appre- 
ciate what  you  do. 

We're  going  to  have  this  fight  over  the  funding  process,  and  we'll 
come  to  some  resolution  on  it,  but  we  don't  know  where  that  mark- 
er is.  There's  raiding  going  on  now.  One  person's  jewel  is  somebody 
else's  trash.  And  that's  an  unfortunate  part  of  the  process. 

But  thank  you  for  what  you  folks  do  and  for  at  least  keeping  us 
aware  that  there  are  some  people  who  dedicate  their  entire  lives 
to  the  humanities,  and  that's  what  understanding  is  all  about. 

Mr.  Hackney.  Indeed. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Thank  you. 
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Mr.  Hackney.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you,  Joe. 

AUTHORIZATION  PROCESS 

Speaking  of  that,  have  you  had  any  meetings  with  the  authoriz- 
ing committee  as  of  this  moment  in  the  House? 

Mr.  Hackney.  I've  spoken  to  Mr.  Cunningham  privately  and  will 
pursue  that  and  with 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  have  a  scheduled  hearing  with  him? 

Mr.  Hackney.  He  has  said  that  he  will  hold  hearings,  but  not 
within  the  first  100  days. 

LEVERAGING  PRIVATE  SECTOR  FUNDS 

Mr.  Regula.  The  NEA  has  a  lot  of  information  about  the  private 
sector  giving,  to  show  how  it's  maximized  with  better  support.  Do 
you  have  similar  facts  on  the  NEH? 

Mr.  Hackney.  We  do.  We  don't  count  quite  the  same  way,  or 
maybe  the  situations  are  entirely  different.  Every  year  our  grants 
budget — let's  take  1994;  it's  the  most  recent  grants  budget — was 
about  $158  million.  We  leveraged  with  that  grants  budget  about 
$208  million  of  non-Federal  dollars  in  cost-sharing  and  through  our 
matching  program.  That  does  not  count  all  of  our  partner  funders, 
if  you  will,  in  projects  that  we  funded  that  had  other  sources  of 
support,  such  as  the  FDR  film  program  and  even  the  Presidential 
Papers  projects  and  other  things. 

Mr.  Yates.  Is  that  the  four  hours  of  FDR? 

Mr.  Hackney.  This  is  the  FDR  film,  yes. 

Mr.  Yates.  A  beautiful  program. 

Mr.  Hackney.  It  was  wonderful. 

Mr.  Yates.  Yes,  it's  truly  a  wonderful  program,  I  say  that  as  an 
old  New  Dealer — accent  on  the  "old."  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Regula.  You  could  say  the  same  about  one  on  Herbert  Hoo- 
ver? 

Mr.  Yates.  I  haven't  seen  any  on  Hoover.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Skaggs.  It  would  be  a  shorter  program.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Hackney.  We  have  funded  work  on  Herbert  Hoover  and  on 
Coolidge,  indeed.  We're  open 

Mr.  Skeen.  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover  made  quite  an  impression  on 
you.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Yates.  That's  your  side. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Well,  he  got  the  credit  for  it. 

NEH  AND  THE  STATE  HUMANITIES  COUNCILS 

Mr.  Regula.  There's  been  a  lot  of  discussion  about  providing 
funding  directly  to  the  States.  As  you  know,  right  now  block  grants 
and  privatization  are  buzzwords,  and  I  understand  you  do  provide 
some  of  your  funding  to  the  State  agencies  on  the  humanities. 

Mr.  Hackney.  We  do.  Now  the  State  humanities  councils  are 
nonprofit,  private  501(cX3)  organizations.  There  is  a  formula  that 
guides  the  NEH  money  that  goes  to  them.  The  floor  is  20  percent. 
Right  now  they  are  getting  something  over  21  percent  of  our  pro- 
gram funds  plus  a  third  of  our  Treasury  funds,  the  indefinite 
funds. 
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It  is  very  difficult  to  know  where  the  right  balance  is  in  this, 
though  the  one  thing  that  I  can  say  with  great  conviction  is  that 
there  is  a  Federal  role  here  that  must  be  played  by  the  NEH  at 
the  Federal  level 

Mr.  Regula.  You're  sa5dng  block  grants  to  the  States  would  not 
necessarily  accomplish  the  objectives? 

Mr.  Hackney.  Oh,  it  would  not,  no.  There  is  so  much  that  we 
do  that  would  not,  could  not  be  done  from  the  State  level,  and 
should  not  be  done.  Things  like  the  Presidential  Papers  projects, 
for  instance,  are  not  really  in  any  State's  interest  to  do  and  those 
are  large  projects  that  stretch  over  many  years  and  would  not  be 
funded.  The  Ken  Burns  documentaries  are  relatively  expensive, 
even  though  he  gets  a  lot  of  funds  from  other  sources,  and  if  you 
distributed  all  of  our  money  to  the  States,  there  would  be  no  State 
with  a  pot  big  enough  to  provide  significant  funding  for  a  big,  na- 
tional project  like  that.  Things  that  travel — ^traveling  exhibits,  for 
instance — aren't  in  any  individual  State's  interest  to  do  if  other 
States,  other  people — the  taxpayers,  if  you  will — will  benefit. 

EXTENDING  THE  REACH  OF  THE  HUMANITIES 

Mr.  Regula.  Are  you  funding  projects  that  are  designed  to  do 
outreach  from  various  sources  on  the  humanities?  And  what  I'm 
thinking  about  is  a  CD— ROM  that  could  be  available  to  public 
schools  where  they  wanted  to  develop  a  course  or  at  least  an  en- 
richment program  on  the  humanities. 

Mr.  Hackney.  Indeed.  We've  given  a  grant  for  a  film  connected 
to  the  National  Conversation  that  we  will  edit  into  a  version  that 
is  of  a  length  that  can  be  used  in  the  classrooms,  and  then  we  will 
get  that  film  in  the  classrooms. 

One  of  the  projects  that  we  ought  to  be  doing,  if  we  can  find  a 
way  to  do  it,  is  to  make  sure  that  documentaries  like  this  and  the 
Ken  Bums  films  are  available  in  schools  around  the  country. 

Mr.  Regula.  Is  there  a  program  now  where  a  school  could  bor- 
row these?  Does  someone  have  them  in  a  library? 

Mr.  Hackney.  No,  we  don't  have — ^we  have  these  in  our  library. 
There  is  no  loan  program 

Mr.  Regula.  No,  I  understand  that,  but  if  you're  a  school  in  Mis- 
soula, Montana  and  you  want  to  get  the  "Civil  War"  series  to  show 
your  students,  how  could  you  do  this  without  purchasing  it?  Is 
there  a  place  that  they  could  check  them  out? 

Mr.  Hackney.  Not  now. 

Mr.  Regula  [continuing].  Like  a  library? 

Mr.  Hackney.  Their  local  Ubrary  may  have  them,  but  there  is  no 
regular  program  for  us  to  get  them  out,  which  is  what  we  really 
ought  to  be  doing. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  you  could  do  that?  Could  you  not  take  some 
of  your  funds  and  establish  a  resource 

Mr.  Hackney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Regula  [continuing].  Library  wherein  the  various  programs 
that  you  have  on  VCR  could  be  checked  out  to  a  school  on  a  loan 
basis? 

Mr.  Hackney.  We  could.  I  think  it  would  be  much  more  effective 
and  efficient  if  we  could  make  the  copies  available.  Borrowing  long 
distance  is 
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Mr.  Yates.  It  retdly  ought  to  be  done  by  the  States'  humanities 
councils. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  that's  the  other  possibility,  but  I'm  always  in- 
terested in  trying  to  have  as  great  an  outreach  as  possible 

Mr.  Yates.  Yes,  make  them  available,  yes. 

Mr.  Regula  [continuing].  Of  these  tremendous  resources  that 
this  represents. 

Mr.  Hackney.  I  think  your  instinct's  actually  right.  We  need  to 
put  more  effort  into  getting  material  that  we've  helped  to  create 
out  into  wider  use. 

FUNDING  FOR  THE  NATIONAL  CONVERSATION 

Mr.  Regula.  You've  talked  about  the  conversations.  How  much 
of  your  budget  is  dedicated  to  this  program? 

Mr.  Hackney.  It  is  a  very  important  initiative,  but  it's  a  very 
small  part  of  our  budget,  less  than  1  percent. 

Mr.  Regula.  All  right,  in  communities — let's  take  community  A; 
how  does  somebody  get  one  of  these  going?  Do  they  write  and  get 
a  packet? 

Mr.  Hackney.  They  can  write  us.  There  is  an  800  number,  1- 
800-NEH-1121.  Just  ask  for  a  kit  and  we'll  send  it  to  you.  And  you 
can  also  get  through  that  number  information  about  other  NEH 
programs,  but  we  will  send  to  anyone  a  free  copy  of  this  re- 
source  

Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Yates,  you  indicated  you  had  some  additional 
questions? 

NEH  AND  NEA  AS  SEPARATE  AGENCIES 

Mr.  Yates.  Yes,  I  do. 

We  were  talking  a  few  moments  ago  about  Mr.  Skaggs'  question 
about  combining  your  administrative  process  with  the  Arts,  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts.  Have  you  ever  given  consideration 
to  the  possibility — that  was  considered  way  back  in  1965,  at  the 
time  that  both  Endowments  were  created — to  combining  totally, 
making  it  the  National  Endowment  for  Arts  and  Humanities?  Have 
you  thought  of  that? 

Mr.  Hackney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Yates.  Have  you  reached  any  conclusions  on  it? 

Mr.  Hackney.  I  think  we  do  very  well  with  the  programs  sepa- 
rate for  a  number  of  reasons.  The  short  answer  is  I'm  not  much  in 
favor  of  that 

Mr.  Yates.  Oh,  okay. 

Mr.  Hackney  [continuing].  But  for  various  reasons.  There  is 
some  inherent  glamour  to  the  arts  that  the  humanities  don't  have, 
and  I  think  in  a  combined  agency  over  time  the  humsinities  would 
not  get  as  much  attention  as  they  deserve  nationally. 

Maybe  more  importantly,  our  two  worlds  operate  quite  dif- 
ferently. It  would  be  difficult  to  put  together  the  cultures  of  the  hu- 
manities and  the  arts. 

Mr.  Yates.  That's  the  reason  that  they  were  separated  originally. 

Mr.  Hackney.  I  think  so,  yes. 
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PRIVATE  SECTOR  WOULD  NOT  REPLACE 

Mr.  Yates.  Okay.  Now  suppose  those  who  want  to  lead  you  down 
the  path  to  extinction  were  to  prevail,  how  would  the  services  that 
you  provide  to  the  country  be  made  available?  Is  there  any  sub- 
stitute for  the  Endowment  that  you  know  of? 

Mr.  Hackney.  I  think  there  is  none.  There  are  some  organiza- 
tions, the  Mellon  Foundation,  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  and  per- 
haps some  other  smaller  ones — ^maybe  the  Pew  Charitable  Trust 
will  get  into  this  and  the  MacArthur  Foundation  does  a  bit — but 
they  are  not  in  a  position  to  provide  the  leadership  that  NEH  can 
provide  as  a  Federal  institution.  We  can  call  on  the  help  of  scholars 
and  lay  people  across  the  country  and  get  them  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington to  participate  in  a  merit  review  panel,  for  instance.  It  would 
be  very  difficult  for  a  private  organization  to  do  that.  So  we  can 
provide  merit  review  and  we  can  then  give  what  one  might  call  a 
hallmark  of  quality  to  projects  that  others  can  use  in  their  funding 
efforts. 

SUPPORTING  EDUCATION  IN  THE  HUMANITIES 

Mr.  Yates.  How  important  is  the  role  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  Humanities  in  the  education  of  the  people  of  our  country, 
starting  with  the  young  people?  Do  you  feel  any  kind  of  a  construc- 
tive role  in  educating  our  children? 

Mr.  Hackney.  Indeed,  yes.  One  of  our  divisions  is  the  Education 
Programs  Division,  through  which  we  do  the  summer  seminars  and 
through  which  we  do  curriculum  development  projects  of  all  kinds. 
We  do  a  lot  of  outreach  there,  in  addition  to  the  summer  seminars 
and  teacher  training  and  curriculum  development.  We  think  it  is 
part  of  our  task  not  to  set  curriculum  for  the  Nation  at  all,  but  to 
help  in  creating  new  teaching  materials  and  in  stimulating  teach- 
ers to  do  a  better  job. 

One  of  the  areas  where  the  Nation  is  most  at  risk  educationally 
is  in  urban  centers.  One  of  the  models  for  meeting  that  challenge 
is  the  Yale/New  Haven  model,  the  Yale  University/New  Haven 
Public  School  System  partnership,  which  we  were  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  and  which  we  are  now  using  as  a  model  to  see  if 
other  communities  around  the  country  will  replicate  it.  In  fact, 
Houston  is  doing  a  version  of  this  collaborative  prospect  now  and 
another  version  of  it's  going  on  in  Ohio.  We're  in  communication 
with  other  groups  that  are  interested  in — other  private  funders 
that  are  also  interested  in  trying  to  spread  that  model  across  the 
country  and  across  urban  centers  more  generally.  So  we  take  that 
responsibility  seriously  even  though  we  have  a  very  modest  amount 
of  money  to  work  with,  but  I  think  we  can  provide  some  leadership. 

RELATIONSHIP  WITH  STATE  HUMANITIES  COUNCILS 

Mr.  Yates.  How  close  are  you  to  the  States  humanities  councils? 
You — ^the  National  Endowment  provide  them  with  funding,  a  truly 
limited  amount.  Whatever  research  I've  been  able  to  do  on  it  indi- 
cates that  a  number  of  the  States  humanities  councils  are  doing 
wonderful  work. 

Mr.  Hackney.  Indeed. 
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Mr.  Yates.  I  saw  the  film  that  Mr.  Skaggs  spoke  ahout  last  night 
about  the  Colorado  museum 

Mr.  Hackney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Yates  [continuing].  That  you  were  helping,  and  I'm  sure  the 
States  Humanities  Council  of  Colorado  is  a  very  good  one. 

Mr.  Hackney.  It  is. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  know  Minnesota  is  good  and  I  know  Texas  is  good. 
I  don't  know  anything  about  Ohio.  I  know  Illinois  is  good. 

Mr.  Regula.  Ours  is  excellent.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  that's  good.  Then  you  and  I  agree  we  ought  not 
to  do  away  with  the  National  Endowment, 

So  how  close  do  you  keep  in  touch  with  them? 

Mr.  Hackney.  Extremely  close  now.  The  Federation  of  State  Hu- 
manities Councils  is  located  here  in  Washington.  Jamil  Zainaldin 
is  the  head  of  that.  I  talk  to  him  frequently.  I  travel  a  good  bit  and 
try  to  meet  State  humanities  people  in  their  setting. 

The  State  humanities  councils  are  now  about  20  years  old.  So 
they  are  maturing  organizations,  and  they  are  learning.  They  are 
now,  I  would  say,  mature.  They  have  been  learning  how  to  do  pub- 
lic programming  in  the  humanities 

Mr.  Regula.  Will  you  yield? 

Mr.  Yates.  Sure. 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  they  get  money  from  the  State  legislatures? 

Mr.  Hackney.  Some  do,  but  not  many, 

Mr.  Regula.  The  arts  councils  I  think  probably  get  much  more 
financing 

Mr.  Hackney.  They  do. 

Mr.  Regula  [continuing].  Through  the  State  governments  than 
do  the  humanities;  is  that  probably  correct? 

Mr.  Hackney.  That  is  true.  The  State  arts  councils  are  public 
agencies,  supported  through  the  State  governments. 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes,  I  understand  that,  yes. 

Gro  ahead. 

Mr.  Yates.  Suppose  NEH  were  to  disappear;  what  would  happen 
to  the  State  humanities  councils? 

Mr.  Hackney.  I  think  they  would  disappear.  They  might  try  to 
maintain  an  existence,  but  without  Federal  funds  to  stimulate  their 
own  local  fund-raising,  I  think  they  would  have  a  slim  chance. 
They  certainly  couldn't  do  the  range  of  programming  they're  doing 
now. 

Mr.  Yates.  Certainly  the  work  that  you  do  on  a  national  level 
would  not  continue. 

Mr.  Hackney.  It  could  not.  It  could  not,  no. 

Mr.  Yates.  Okay,  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Skaggs. 

preservation  of  newspapers  and  books 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Thanks,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I'm  intrigued  by  the  newspaper  program  and  just  wanted  to  ask 
you  to  elaborate  a  little  bit  on  what's  going  on  there  or  where  are 
you  in  accomplishing  the  mission  and  what's  the  dimension  of  the 
mission. 

Mr.  Hackney.  The  dimension  of  the  mission  is  to  preserve  54 
million  pages  of  newspapers  on  microfilm.  That's  a  lot.  That's  prob- 
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ably  not  everything,  though.  The  intriguing  thing  about  this,  as 
about  the  brittle  books  preservation  projects,  is  that  we  have  a  plan 
in  place  that  allows  us  to  make  sure  that  we  don't  duplicate  efforts, 
that  we're  not  saving  the  same  newspaper  several  times  and  letting 
others  go.  It's  a  long-term  project.  I  think  another 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Give  me  a  flavor  of  the  newspapers.  Your  testimony 
cites  those  from  Nevada,  but  are  we  talking  about  weeklies  and 
dailies  all  across  the  country 

Mr.  Hackney.  Weeklies  and  dailies. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  [continuing].  And  for  what  period  of  time? 

Mr.  Hackney.  The  entire  span  of  American  history.  I  think  the 
19th  century  is  most  at  risk  now.  And,  indeed,  the  period  after  acid 
paper  came  in — pulp  paper  came  into  use  in  the  1850s,  if  I  remem- 
ber correctly — is  something  that  we  need  to  watch  because  those 
papers  are  deteriorating  very  fast.  TheyU  actually  crumble  in  your 
hand,  whereas  rag  paper,  even  if  it's  old,  doesn't  quite  do  the  same 
thing. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  If  you  don't  do  that,  who  does? 

Mr.  Hackney.  I  don't  think  anyone  does.  The  State  archives  have 
some  newspapers  and  some  of  them  are  in  private  hands — that  is, 
newspapers  themselves  may  have  kept  them — ^but  no  one  has  the 
money  to  catalog  and  preserve  them  or  the  incentive  in  some  cases. 
So  we  would  lose  some  papers  as  a  historical  resource. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  And  it's  got  to  be  just  invaluable? 

Mr.  Hackney.  Absolutely,  incalculable.  You  really,  literally, 
could  not  put  a  value  on  it. 

NEH  REVIEW  PROCESS 

Mr.  Skaggs.  The  process  by  which  you  do  your  grants  has  also 
come  in  for  its  share  of  comment.  Would  you  just  walk  us  through 
the  typical  peer  review  process,  how  panels  are  constituted,  how 
they  are  checked  for  conflict,  how  they  strike  the  right  balance  be- 
tween blandness  and  controversy?  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Hackney.  I  won't  go  through  that  again.  There  are  some 
points  to  think  about  in  the  peer  review  process.  We  hold  about  250 
panels  a  year  and  use  something  around  1,200  panelists.  We  have 
a  huge  database  of  names  of  people  who  have  said  that  they  are 
willing  to  serve.  The  panel  rosters  typically  change.  Relatively  few 
people  serve  more  than  once  annually.  Less  than  a  third  of  panel- 
ists have  served  before;  very  few  people  repeat.  So  there's  a  con- 
stant turnover.  We  are  always  on  the  lookout  for  people  who  are 
willing  to  serve,  who  are  qualified  to  serve,  who  will  make  good 
panelists.  The  panels  also  include  some  lay  people.  In  Public  Pro- 
grams and  in  our  Exemplary  Awards  program  in  the  Federal-State 
Partnership  we  use  lay  people,  and  I  think  we're  going  to  try  to  ex- 
pand the  use  of  lay  people  in  these  and  other  programs. 

A  typical  program  will  have  an  application  deadline.  Applications 
will  come  in;  they're  massaged  and  put  in  order  by  the  staff.  The 
staff  then  divides  those  up  and  assigns  them  to  panels.  They  re- 
cruit panels  using  our  database,  called  PRISM,  of  people  who  are 
willing  to  serve.  Each  division  director  then  is  responsible  for  as- 
sembling that  panel  with  the  help  of  the  program  officers.  They  try 
to  identify  people  who  bring  the  correct  expertise  to  that  subject 
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area.  They  divide  the  appHcations  so  that  the^re  not  too  numerous 
to  handle. 

The  paneHsts  come  to  Washington  and  they  sit  together.  They 
will  have  read  the  application  before  they  come  and  they  will  as- 
sign it  a  tentative  grade.  They  come.  We  record  those  initial 
grades.  They  go  through  a  long  and  fascinating  conversation. 
They're  a  lot  of  fun  to  sit  in  on.  You  learn  a  lot  about  areas  of 
scholarship.  And  then  they  grade  them  again,  if  you  will,  and  that 
set  of  grades  is  then  passed  along. 

If  there  is  a  controversy — ^that  is,  for  instance,  if  the  panel  is 
closely  divided  or  if  the  staff  detects  perhaps  some  illegitimate  con- 
siderations being  brought  to  bear  in  the  discussion,  the  staff  may 
think  that  it's  worthwhile  to  send  out  an  application  for  another  re- 
view where  two  or  three  scholars  on  their  own  will  be  asked  to  re- 
view it,  and  their  comments  will  be  put  with  the  application  file  as 
it  goes  through  the  rest  of  the  review  system. 

Then  that  goes  to  a  committee  of  the  National  Council  on  the 
Humanities.  The  Council  currently  meets  four  times  a  year  but  is 
about  to  change  to  three  times  a  year.  The  Council  Committee 
pores  over  the  applications  quite  assiduously,  looking  for  things 
that  might  have  escaped  the  staff  or  been  misjudged — not  so  much 
misjudgments  as  considerations  that  may  not  have  occurred  to  the 
panelists — and  they  will  then  make  their  own  judgments. 

So  when  I  get  to  the  point  of  making  a  final  judgment  about 
whether  to  make  the  award,  the  application  has  been  seen  by  a 
panel  that  has  discussed  it  thoroughly  with  each  other,  perhaps  by 
one  or  two  or  three  outside  readers,  by  the  Council  Committee  that 
is  composed  also  of  scholars  generally  and  other  people,  and  I  will 
have  the  staff  recommendation  as  well.  So  it's  a  four-step  system. 

We  do  try  to  detect  in  this  process  back-scratching,  conflicts  of 
interest,  and  things  like  that.  I  think  we're  quite  good  at  spotting 
that.  We  ask,  which  is  to  say  require,  members  of  the  panels  to  ex- 
cuse themselves  or  recuse  themselves  when  there  is  a  discussion  of 
something  in  which  they  have  a  personal  interest  in  their  own  in- 
stitution or  a  friend. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Thank  you.  I  once  went  out  and  sat  in  on  an  NIH 
peer  review  panel  and  found  it  interesting,  although  I  couldn't  real- 
ly understand  what  they  were  talking  about.  I  wonder  whether  or 
not 

Mr.  Hackney.  You  can  understand  ours,  yes. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  That's  what  I  was  hoping  you'd  say.  [Laughter.] 

Whether  or  not  you  would  be  willing  to 

Mr.  Hackney.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Skaggs  [continuing].  To  have  a  Member  sit  in  on  one  of 
those  sometime 

Mr.  Hackney.  We'd  love  to  have  you  come.  In  fact,  that's  a  good 
idea. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Ralph  and  I  will  be  there. 

Just  if  I  may  have 

Mr.  Regula.  Give  us  a  date. 

ATTITUDINAL  DATA 

Mr.  Skaggs  [continuing].  One  additional  question,  I  think  that 
the  National  Conversation  assumes  a  state  of  futility  or  disrepair. 
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or  whatever,  about  our  thoughtftilness  about  ourselves  right  now  in 
this  society.  I  don't  quarrel  with  that  at  an  intuitive  level.  I  mean, 
I'm  reminded  of  the  surveys  done,  I  think  not  apocryphal,  a  few 
years  ago  that  found  that  a  minority  of  Americans  would  vote  for 
adopting  the  Bill  of  Rights  at  this  point  in  our  history.  But  I  won- 
der whether  or  not  you  do  have  any  survey  data  that  gives  us  any 
objective  sense  of  how  well  we  understand  our  American  heritage 
and  our  American  values  as  an  adult  population  these  days. 

Mr.  Hackney.  That  survey  that  you  mentioned  is  much  on  my 
mind.  It's  real — what  we  know  about  educational  levels,  what  stu- 
dents know  at  various  points  is  somewhat  discouraging. 

The  National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews  commissioned  a 
survey  that  was  released  just  a  year  ago,  in  fact,  of  intergroup  atti- 
tudes. This  was  a  large  national  sample  so  that  subgroups  would 
be  statistically  valid.  They  categorized  people  as  belonging  to  one 
of  four  groups:  European-Americans,  African-Americans,  Asian- 
Americans,  and  Hispanic-Americans.  And  they  asked  a  long  series 
of  questions  about  their  feelings  about  members  of  other  groups. 
What  was  discovered,  of  course,  was  that  there  were  disturbingly 
high  percentages  of  negative  stereot3rpes  held  by  the  members  of 
each  group  about  the  members  of  each  other  group.  I  think  this  is 
not  a  bipolar  situation;  it's  a  multi-polar  feeling  of  alienation  and 
suspicion  of  each  other. 

Beyond  that,  I  don't  have  a  lot  of  survey  data  that  fleshes  that 
out.  As  I  go  around  the  country  talking  to  people,  though,  that  sur- 
vey is  really  borne  out  by  my  conversations  with  people.  They're 
feeling  a  bit  suspicious,  fragile,  isolated. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Well,  I  would  be  somewhat  worried  about  what  you 
would  find  if  you  did  a  similar  survey  of  people's  understanding  of 
representative  democracy,  probably  more  likely  to  be  bipolar  on 
that.  [Laughter.] 

But  all  of  this  is  a  valid  grounding  for  determining  that  we  need 
to  be  having  something  like  the  Conversation  that  you  are  promot- 
ing, and  I'm  glad  you  took  the  initiative  to  move  it  along.  We're, 
by  and  large,  pragmatic,  practical-minded  people  who  happen  to 
serve  in  Congress  and  are  always  looking  for  the  sort  of  what  dif- 
ference is  this  going  to  make.  There  are  a  few  things  that  we  do 
that  are  inherently  valuable,  and  I  think  elevating  our  conscious- 
ness of  what  the  country  is  supposed  to  be  about  would  rank 
among  those. 

Mr.  Hackney.  I  agree.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Regula.  One  of  the  things  that's  become  popular  in  the  po- 
litical world  are  the  focus  groups,  and  I  don't  know,  I  suppose  there 
are  a  few  parallels  on  this. 

Mr.  Hackney.  There  are,  indeed.  They're  very  similar. 

MATCHING  funds 

Mr.  Regula,  It's  become  sort  of  a  popular  technique  for  finding 
out  people's  deep  feelings  on  many  different  subjects. 

One  last  question  and  I  have  a  number  for  the  record:  do  you 
think  that  you  could  get  a  matching  fiind  requirement  in  your 
grants  and  have  success? 

Mr.  Hackney,  We  do  that  now.  There  are  two  different  ways.  We 
have  what  is  called  a  matching  grant.  Frequently,  we  will  not  give 
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a  grant  for  the  full  cost  of  the  project,  and  we  will  fill  that  out  with 
a  matching  grant,  which  requires  them  to  raise  private  dollars.  We 
have  a  budget  of  about  $12  or  $13  million  in  matching  grant  funds 
every  year.  We  also  have  a  Challenge  Grant  Program  that  is — 
we've  just  now  brought  its  grant  making  back  together  into  one 
centralized  office — that  is  also  about  $14  million  a  year,  which  re- 
quires the  grantee  to  raise  three,  or  sometimes  four,  dollars  for 
every  grant  dollar  that  they  get  from  NEH.  Those  challenge  grants 
are  typically  for  larger  projects,  for  endowing  a  professorship  at  a 
college  for  instance,  or  a  major  program  that  is  going  to  last  a 
while.  It's  somewhat  for  the  infrastructure  of  the  humanities,  if  you 
would.  That  works,  but  it  takes  fierce  fund  raising  on  the  part  of 
the  grantee  to  succeed. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  note  that  you  had  great  success  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  in  fund  raising.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Hackney.  Yes,  I  got  a  lot  of  pleasure  out  of  that,  and  I 
thought  I  was  not  going  to  have  to  do  that  anymore,  but,  appar- 
ently, in  one  way  or  another,  I'm  back  in  the  game.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  thank  you,  Dr.  Hackney,  for  coming. 

Mr.  Yates.  Thanks,  Doctor. 

Mr.  Regula.  We  appreciate  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Hackney.  We  appreciate  it  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Regula.  The  committee's  adjourned. 

[Additional  committee  questions  and  answers  for  the  record  fol- 
low:] 
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ADDITIONAL  COMMITTEE  QUESTIONS 

Question.   If  the  budget  for  NEH  can  not  be  sustained,  how 
would  you  prioritize  the  budget  to  accottimodate  the  following 
funding  levels:  1)  a  freeze  at  the  FY  1995  enacted  level,  and  2) 
10  percent  below  the  FY  1995  enacted  level? 

Answer.   If  our  FY  1996  funding  level  were  frozen  at  the  FY 
1995  enacted  level,  we  would  propose  to  reallocate  funds  among 
our  budget  lines  roughly  proportional  to  the  allocations 
contained  in  our  FY  1996  Congressional  appropriations  request. 
In  any  situation  where  we  would  be  forced  to  absorb  major 
reductions,  however,  such  as  a  ten  percent  cut  below  the  FY  1995 
enacted  level,  the  Endowment  would  first  try  to  ensure  that 
sufficient  funding  remains  available  to  sustain  the  core  areas  of 
the  agency's  mission:   that  is,  helping  to  preserve  the  cultural 
heritage  of  the  nation;  ensuring  that  our  cultural  heritage  is 
shared  by  all  our  citizens  and  not  just  those  wealthy  enough  to 
afford  it;  and  guaranteeing  that  America  will  be  a  leader  in 
developing  new  knowledge  to  foster,  in  the  words  of  our  enabling 
legislation,  "wisdom  and  vision"  in  the  future.   Before  deciding 
how  to  distribute  budget  cuts  among  the  approximately  thirty 
grant  programs  that  advance  these  broad  programming  areas ,  we 
would  consult  broadly  with  Congress  and  among  members  of  the 
humanities  community,  including  soliciting  the  advice  of  the 
Presidentially  appointed  and  Senate -approved  twenty-six  members 
of  the  National  Council  on  the  Humanities.   Two  guidelines  that 
would  be  uppermost  in  our  minds  if  Draconian  reductions  became 
necessary,  however,  would  be  to  ensure  a  stable  humanities 
infrastructure  throughout  the  nation  and  to  continue  our  efforts 
to  share  the  humanities  broadly  with  the  American  people.   At 
this  time,  we  do  not  anticipate  that  we  would  apply  large  budget 
cuts  equally  among  our  programs  but  would,  instead,  base  the 
reductions  on  the  relative  importance  of  specific  programs  and 
the  capability  of  these  programs  to  sustain  significant 
reductions . 


Question  1:   How  is  NEH  participating  in  the  Administration's 
efforts  to  downsize  the  government? 

Answer:   As  part  of  the  Administration's  National  Performance 
Review,  we  have  formed  an  NPR  team  that  is  now  at  work  developing 
a  plan  to  carry  out  a  comprehensive  review  of  NEH  programs  and 
procedures.   The  plan  will  call  for  extensive  consultation  with 
the  policy,  program,  and  administrative  staff  of  the  Endowment, 
and  with  the  many  groups  of  "customers"  served  by  the  Endowment's 
grant-making  programs  and  administrative  offices.   We  will  be 
asking  these  customers  to  suggest  ways  of  making  our  operations 
more  efficient  and  responsive  to  their  needs.   Underpinning  this 
entire  NPR  effort  is  a  commitment  to  streamline  operations  and 
reduce  red  tape . 
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Even  before  the  advent  of  NPR,  the  Endovnnent  had  undertaken  a 
variety  of  initiatives  to  cut  costs  and  improve  performance, 
always  keeping  at  the  forefront  the  goal  of  serving  our  customers 
better.   In  the  past  two  years  we  have: 

•  simplified  our  internal  organization  by  removing  one 
entire  layer  of  senior  management; 

•  implemented  a  customer-oriented,  agency-wide  total  quality 
management  program,- 

•  instituted  a  strategic  planning  initiative; 

•  developed  and  published  customer  service  standards  for 

NEH; 

•  established  employee  teams  to  develop  initiatives  in  the 
areas  of  incentive  awards,  employee  training,  and 
technology; 

•  sought  to  develop  partnerships  with  other  federal  agencies 
and  with  nonfederal  entities  that  have  resources  to 
support  humanities  projects; 

•  expanded  our  use  of  customer-oriented  technologies  such  as 
voice  mail  and  Internet  bulletin  boards;  and 

•  taken  concrete  steps  to  simplify  the  materials  we  are 
sending  to  grantees  while  also  reducing  the  amount  of 
information  we  are  seeking  from  them. 

To  cut  costs  further,  we  are  considering  the  following 
streamlining  initiatives:   (1)  integrating  NEH's  now-separate 
payroll  and  personnel  systems  and  contracting  this  function  out; 
(2)  combining  some  common  administrative  functions  that  we  share 
with  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  (e.g.,  merging  our 
libraries);  and  (3)  making  greater  use  of  technology  to  increase 
communication  with  and  reduce  paperwork  demands  on  our  customers. 

We  hasten  to  add  that  our  streamlining  efforts  to  date  have 
already  yielded  significant  savings:   For  example,  since  FY  1979, 
the  Endowment's  FTE  level  has  decreased  from  296  to  262,  a 
decrease  of  nearly  12  percent. 

Question  2:   Does  NEH  have  a  multi-year  downsizing  plan? 

Answer:   The  Endowment  is  preparing  a  five-year  strategic 
plan  that  will  fully  incorporate  our  ongoing  efforts  to 
streamline  our  operations.   We  are  also  continuing  to  participate 
in  the  Administration's  National  Performance  Review,  which  is 
looking  at  every  government  program  in  an  effort  to  identify  and 
eliminate  those  things  that  don't  need  to  be  done  by  the  Federal 
government . 
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Question  3 .   Your  authorizing  legislation  has  expired,  and 
under  the  rules  of  the  House  funding  cannot  be  appropriated  for 
programs  that  are  not  authorized. 

What  is  the  status  of  your  reauthorization? 

Answer.   We  have  already  had  a  hearing  before  our  Senate 
authorizing  committee,  and  the  committee  assured  us  that  they 
plan  to  develop  an  authorization  bill  sometime  soon.   In  the 
House,  NEH  Chairman  Sheldon  Hackney  has  had  informal  discussions 
with  our  authorizing  committee's  chair  who  has  indicated  that  he 
will  consider  authorization  hearings  after  the  initial  hundred 
days  of  the  new  Congress . 

Question  4.  Do  you  expect  to  see  a  reauthorization  bill  pass 
the  Congress  before  this  Committee  completes  its  work  on  the  FY 
1996  budget? 

Answer.   Because  of  the  lack  of  progress  thus  far  in  both 
houses,  it  appears  unlikely  that  a  reauthorization  bill  will  pass 
the  Congress  before  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  completes 
its  work  on  the  FY  1996  budget. 

Question  5:   In  the  area  of  the  arts  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
information  about  the  level  of  private  sector  funding  for  the 
arts .   Do  you  know  what  the  level  of  philanthropic  funding  there 
is  for  the  humanities? 

Answer:   There  are  three  primary  components  to  the 
philanthropic  sector:  individuals,  corporations,  and  foundations. 
We  have  only  sketchy  data  about  the  propensity  of  the  first  two 
to  give  to  the  humanities .   We  know  that  individuals  contribute 
almost  9  of  every  10  charitable  dollars,  that  they  most  often 
give  to  religious  groups  and  to  health  and  human  service 
organizations,  and  that  their  average  gift  is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $750.   Corporations,  like  individuals,  appear  to  direct  the 
great  majority  of  their  philanthropic  contributions  to  areas 
other  than  the  humanities :   In  a  study  NEH  conducted  about  10 
years  ago,  we  found  that  among  the  100  corporate  foundations  and 
corporate  giving  programs  we  examined,  only  about  2%  of  their 
total  contributions  went  to  the  humanities . 

Foxindations '  support  for  the  humanities  is  better  documented. 
Tabulations  provided  by  the  Foundation  Center  indicate  that  the 
level  of  funding  provided  for  the  humanities  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $50  million  annually. 
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Question  6:   Is  the  level  of  private  sector  funding 
sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  humanities? 

Answer :   From  what  we  know  of  private  sector  funding 
patterns,  the  level  of  support  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  humanities. 

Question  7:   If  funding  was  not  provided  for  NEH  what  would 
be  the  effect  on  humanities  programs? 

Answer:   The  loss  of  NEH  would  be  felt  among  the  community  of 
scholars  whose  work  brings  new  insights  into  our  understanding  of 
the  humanities;  among  the  educational  institutions  that  transmit 
the  knowledge  of  the  humanities  to  each  new  generation  of 
students;  among  the  cultural  institutions  that  preserve  our 
heritage  and  make  possible  the  involvement  in  the  humanities  of 
an  ever- widening  public;  and,  most  importantly,  among  the 
American  citizenry,  who  ultimately  benefit  from  all  that  the 
Endowment  supports. 

Without  NEH,  many  significant  and  innovative  research 
projects  would  simply  not  be  undertaken.   Projects  such  as  the 
Papers  of  George  Washington  and  the  Dictionary  of  American 
Regional  English- -which  make  important  contributions  to  our 
understanding  of  who  we  are  as  a  people- -could  well  grind  to  a 
halt.   Similarly,  much  of  our  cultural  heritage  would  be 
endangered  for  lack  of  a  nationally  coordinated  effort  to 
preserve  the  books  and  other  artifacts  of  our  national  patrimony. 
Many  of  the  books  that  are  now  crumbling  on  the  shelves  of  our 
libraries  would  be  lost  to  posterity,  as  would  countless  items 
housed  in  the  nation's  museums. 

Also  significantly  at  risk  would  be  the  students  in  our 
schools  and  colleges,  who  in  the  absence  of  NEH  would  be  unable 
to  benefit  from  the  reinvigorated  teaching  made  possible  by  NEH's 
educational  programs.   Tens  of  thousands  of  students  are  now  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  work  undertaken  by  their  teachers  and 
professors  under  NEH  grants;  without  these  programs,  the  best  of 
humanities  scholarship  and  teaching  may  not  make  its  way  into  the 
classroom. 

If  funding  was  not  provided  for  the  Endowment,  perhaps  the 
most  disadvantaged  would  be  the  American  public.   Through  NEH- 
supported  humanities  programs  in  communities  across  America, 
millions  of  citizens  are  able  to  gain  new  insights  into  history, 
literature,  philosophy,  and  other  humanities  disciplines.   They 
learn  of  Plato  and  Lincoln,  of  Homer  and  Hemingway.   In  doing  so, 
they  acquire  a  deeper  understanding  of  what  it  means  to  be  an 
American,  and  of  what  it  means  to  be  part  of  civilization's  long 
march.   Dismantling  NEH  would  greatly  diminish  our  citizenry's 
opportunities  to  benefit  from  the  insights  the  humanities  bring 
us . 
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Question  8 :   Which  of  your  programs  would  survive  without 
federal  support? 

Answer:   We  don't  know  which  (if  any)  of  our  programs  would 
survive  without  federal  support.   Representatives  of  major 
philanthropic  foundations  have  stated  on  numerous  occasions  that 
they  wouldn't  be  able  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  the  Endowment. 

Question  9:   What  about  the  privatization  proposal  that  is 
currently  being  discussed?   Should  the  Congress  phase  out  its 
assistance  to  NEH  and  give  you  time  to  privatize?   Can  such  a 
proposal  be  accomplished? 

Answer:   Proposals  to  "privatize"  the  Endowment  most  often 
focus  on  the  creation  of  a  endowment  that  would  fund  projects 
that  are  now  supported  by  NEH's  annual  Federal  appropriation. 
Assuming  a  rate  of  return  of  five  percent,  we  estimate  that  an 
endowment  of  $3.5  billion  would  be  required  to  support  our 
programs  at  their  current  levels.   We  believe  that  in  the  face  of 
enormous  pressures  to  reduce  the  deficit,  a  proposal  to  use 
Federal  funds  to  create  an  endowment  this  size  would  not  be 
feasible.   To  put  this  figure  in  perspective,  all  the  Federal 
appropriations  for  NEH  during  its  entire  30-year  existence  total 
$3.2  billion. 

Similarly,  the  Congressional  testimony  offered  by  various 
foundation  officials  in  recent  months  indicates  that  there  is  no 
likelihood  that  the  private  sector  could  step  forward  and  provide 
the  start-up  funding  necessary  to  establish  an  endowment  of  this 
magnitude.   Accordingly,  we  think  that  proposals  to  "privatize" 
NEH  along  these  lines  are  not  viable. 

Question  10.   Lynne  Cheney  and  Bill  Bennett  came  before  this 
Committee  and  recommended  eliminating  NEH.   Can  you  comment  on 
this?   Are  their  reasons  justified? 

Answer.   We  were  greatly  perplexed  by  the  testimony  our  two 
former  Chairmen  presented  to  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee:   The  NEH  they  described  bears  little  resemblance  to 
the  agency  as  it  existed  during  their  tenures  and  as  it  continues 
to  exist  today.   While  we  cannot  presume  to  speak  for  Mr. 
Bennett's  and  Mrs.  Cheney's  motives,  many  commentators  have 
suggested  that  the  agency  may  have  been  deliberately  caricatured 
to  advance  certain  ideological  and  political  agendas.   The 
specific  arguments  against  continued  support  for  NEH  that  these 
former  Chairmen  made  in  their  statements- -for  example,  that  the 
NEH  grant  application  review  system  is  not  fair  and  equitable, 
that  NEH  grants  reflect  "political  correctness,"  that  the  private 
sector  would  provide  sufficient  funding  for  the  humanities  if  NEH 
were  to  disappear,  and  that  the  NEH  "seal  of  approval"  on  a 
project  is  a  bad  rather  than  a  good  thing  for  potential  third- 
party  funders--were  presented  primarily  as  assertions  rather  than 
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being  supported  by  objective  evidence.   Indeed,  such  criticisms 
reflect  neither  the  views  of  the  thousands  of  humanities 
educators,  scholars,  and  others  who  have  a  firsthand  knowledge  of 
the  agency  nor  the  views  of  the  many  millions  of  Americans  NEH 
reaches  each  year  through  the  projects  we  support  in  our  various 
programs . 

Question  11:   There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  controversy 
about  the  National  History  Standards.   What  is  the  current  status 
of  the  National  History  Standards? 

Answer:   As  a  result  of  the  controversy  generated  by  the 
publication  of  the  standards,  the  National  Center  for  History  in 
the  Schools- -the  group  responsible  for  developing  and  publishing 
the  standards- -is  seeking  to  establish  an  independent  panel  of 
historians  and  teachers  to  review  the  standards  and  suggest 
changes  that  will  make  them  more  acceptable  to  their  critics.   We 
understand  that  the  Center  is  nearing  completion  of  negotiations 
with  several  foundations  whose  support  is  being  solicited  for 
this  effort. 


Question  12:   Can  you  discuss  the  issue  of  the  National 
History  Standards  from  the  standpoint  of  the  examples  used  to 
illustrate  the  standards? 

Answer:   The  standards  describe  in  rather  prosaic  terms  the 
knowledge  and  skills  that  students  should  acquire  in  their  study 
of  history.   To  help  teachers  breathe  life  into  these  standards, 
and  to  provide  teachers  with  suggested  activities  they  can 
undertake  to  ensure  that  their  students  achieve  the  standards, 
the  authors  developed  a  series  of  "examples  of  student 
achievement"  for  each  of  the  standards.   These  examples,  of  which 
there  are  more  than  2,000  in  the  standards  documents,  were  never 
intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  standards  themselves,  nor  were 
they  considered  a  prescriptive  set  of  activities  that  all 
teachers  must  undertake  in  order  for  their  students  to  meet  the 
standards.   Unfortunately,  the  individuals  who  shaped  the  debate 
over  the  content  of  the  standards  focused  on  the  examples  rather 
than  the  standards,  and  this  focus  has  succeeded  in  sidetracking 
the  larger  debate  about  the  suitability  of  the  standards 
themselves . 


Question  13:   Is  the  major  problem  the  examples  or  the 
standards? 

Answer:   Almost  all  of  the  criticisms  of  the  standards  have 
focused  on  the  examples . 
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Question  14:   If  the  problem  is  with  the  examples,  why  not 
simply  provide  the  standards  without  any  recommendations  on  what 
type  of  examples  to  use? 

Answer:   This  is  among  the  options  being  considered  by  the 
History  Center  as  it  considers  revisions  to  the  standards 
documents.   The  Center  may  be  reluctant,  however,  to  eliminate 
the  examples  entirely,  as  many  teachers  have  argued  that  without 
the  examples  the  standards  are  lifeless. 

Question  15:   Can  this  issue  be  resolved  to  everyone's 
satisfaction?   If  yes,  how? 

Answer:   We  simply  don't  know.   The  standards  debate  has 
inflamed  many  passions,  and  it  is  not  clear  that  a  calm, 
dispassionate  discussion  can  take  place  in  this  politically 
charged  atmosphere.   At  a  minimum,  we  hope  that  the  privately 
funded  effort  to  review  the  standards  will  yield  a  number  of 
useful  suggestions  to  rid  the  standards  of  any  perceived  bias. 
Perhaps  this  review  will  then  provide  the  opportunity  to  build  a 
national  consensus  on  the  historical  knowledge  the  nation  wants 
all  of  its  children  to  acquire. 

Question  16.   A  number  of  groups  testifying  before  this 
Committee  proposed  that  NEH  be  zero  funded.   Could  you  respond  to 
this  proposal? 

Answer.   Generally  speaking,  there  seem  to  be  three 
fundamental  arguments  against  continued  funding  of  the  agency: 
budgetary,  ideological,  and  political. 

The  budgetary  argument  against  the  Endowment  can  be  stated 
simply:   "Because  of  the  need  to  reduce  the  federal  deficit  and 
to  fund  tax  cuts,  we  cannot  afford  the  financial  burden  of  the 
government's  cultural  agencies."   We  would  answer  this  argument 
by  pointing  out  that  the  financial  burden  created  by  NEH  is 
relatively  small--only  $177,044  million  in  FY  1995--and  that 
eliminating  NEH  would  do  little  to  ease  the  pain  of  the  deficit. 
Our  budget  represents  only  about  1/100  of  one  percent  of  the 
entire  federal  budget;  put  another  way,  the  entire  burden  of  NEH 
on  each  American  is  a  mere  68  cents  a  year. 

The  ideological  argument  against  NEH  is  also  simple:   "It  is 
not  the  business  of  the  federal  government  to  fund  culture."   A 
simple  argument,  but  difficult  to  swallow  if  not  to  comprehend. 
We  would  argue  that  it  is  quite  within  the  confines  of  the 
federal  government  to  do  what  NEH  does:  that  is,  preserve  our 
collective  heritage,  create  new  knowledge,  foster  education,  and 
make  the  enjoyment  and  enlightenment  of  the  humanities  available 
to  the  American  people- -free  of  charge. 
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The  political  arcmment  is  just  as  simple  as  it  is  removed 
from  reality.   This  argument  goes  like  this:   "Even  if  there  were 
funds  available  to  support  NEH  (and  NBA  and  CPB  and  other 
cultural  entities) ,  even  if  funding  culture  were  a  legitimate 
function  of  the  federal  government,  it  still  would  be  unwise  to 
fund  these  agencies,  because  they  promote  projects  that  are 
controversial  and  offensive."   This  charge  is  made  primarily 
against  the  Arts  Endowment,  but  NEH  has  not  been  entirely  immune 
to  such  criticisms.   While  we  understand  that  there  may  be  a 
small  number  of  NEH-supported  projects  that  individuals  of 
various  political  persuasions  may  object  to,  we  categorically 
reject  the  uninformed  notions  of  some  of  our  critics  that  our 
grants  are  controversial,  in  any  way  "offensive,"  or  represent  a 
particular  political  point  of  view.   A  simple  perusal  of  the 
grants  listed  in  our  latest  Annual  Report  demonstrates  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  the  1,600  projects  and  programs  in  the 
humanities  we  supported  throughout  America. 

Question  17.   Is  support  for  the  humanities  a  Federal 
responsibility,  or  are  these  types  of  programs  best  promoted  by 
the  private  sector? 

Answer.   There  is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  private 
sector  could  replace  what  NEH  does,  certainly  not  at  the  level  of 
service  in  the  humanities  we  currently  provide  for  the  American 
people.   NEH  is  the  single  largest  source  of  support  for  the 
humanities  nationwide.   Based  on  a  study  we  did  a  number  of  years 
ago,  among  the  private  foundations  and  corporate  giving  programs, 
only  about  2  percent  of  total  contributions  went  to  the 
humanities.   If  one  considers  the  level  of  support  currently 
provided  by  foundations,  the  Mellon  Foundation,  the  largest  non- 
federal supporter  of  humanities  programming,  spends  only  about 
$25  million  annually  on  the  humanities.   We  estimate  that  only 
about  another  $25  million  is  contributed  by  other  foundations, 
for  a  total  of  approximately  $50  million  annually  for  the 
humanities.   In  FY  1994,  in  contrast,  NEH  obligated  about  $159 
million  for  humanities  projects  and  programs.   Were  NEH  to  be 
eliminated,  therefore,  it  would  have  an  immediate  and  significant 
impact  on  the  health  and  character  of  the  humanities  in  this 
country.   Moreover,  there  is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that 
foundations  and  other  potential  private  sector  sources  of  funding 
would  shift  their  contributions  from  other  charitable  areas  to 
support  for  the  humanities. 

Question  18.   If  there  is  an  appropriate  role  for  the  Federal 
government  in  support  of  cultural  programs,  what  specifically 
should  that  role  be? 

Answer.   In  creating  the  Endowment  in  1965,  Congress  declared 
that  an  "advanced  civilization  .  .  .  must  give  full  value  and 
support"  to  the  arts  and  humanities,  for  "democracy  demands 
wisdom  and  vision  in  its  citizens."   This  declaration  of  purpose 
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continues  to  resonate  today  as  it  did  thirty  years  ago.   "Wisdom" 
and  "vision"  continue  to  be  needed  in  contemporary  American 
society,  a  society  that  is  marked  by  weakened  bonds  of  social 
cohesion.   Through  the  study  of  the  humanities,  we  are  helped  to 
overcome  this  fragmentation  by  learning  of  the  ideals  and 
understandings  that  we  share  as  a  nation.   The  humanities  connect 
us  to  our  past  and  help  us  gain  new  perspectives  on  events  of  the 
present . 

As  noted  in  the  Endowment's  enabling  legislation,  "the 
encouragement  and  support  of  national  progress  and  scholarship  in 
the  humanities  .  .  .  are  appropriate  matters  of  concern  to  the 
Federal  Government . "   Federal  support  for  the  humanities  enables 
NEH  to  exert  national  leadership  in  the  effort  to  bring  the 
humanities'  enduring  truths  to  our  citizens.   The  critical  mass 
of  support  provided  by  a  federal  appropriation  makes  possible  the 
preservation  of  America's  cultural  heritage,  the  creation  of  new 
knowledge  that  expands  the  bounds  of  our  understanding,  and  the 
transmission  of  that  knowledge  to  all  of  our  citizens. 

Question.   If  NEH  were  dismantled,  where  and  how  would  your 
absence  be  felt  most  significantly? . 

Answer.   The  loss  of  NEH  would  be  felt  among  the  community  of 
scholars  whose  work  brings  new  insights  into  our  understanding  of 
the  humanities;  among  the  educational  institutions  that  transmit 
the  knowledge  of  the  humanities  to  each  new  generation  of 
students;  among  the  cultural  institutions  that  preserve  our 
heritage  and  make  possible  the  involvement  in  the  humanities  of 
an  ever-widening  public;  and,  most  importantly,  among  the 
American  citizenry,  who  ultimately  benefit  from  all  that  the 
Endowment  supports . 

Without  NEH,  many  significant  and  innovative  research 
projects  would  simply  not  be  undertaken.   Projects  such  as  the 
Papers  of  George  Washington  and  the  Dictionary  of  American 
Regional  English- -which  make  important  contributions  to  our 
understanding  of  who  we  are  as  a  people- -could  well  grind  to  a 
halt.   Similarly,  much  of  our  cultural  heritage  would  be 
endangered  for  lack  of  a  nationally  coordinated  effort  to 
preserve  the  books  and  other  artifacts  of  our  national  patrimony. 
Many  of  the  books  that  are  now  crumbling  on  the  shelves  of  our 
libraries  would  be  lost  to  posterity,  as  would  countless  items 
housed  in  the  nation's  museums. 

Also  significantly  at  risk  would  be  the  students  in  our 
schools  and  colleges,  who  in  the  absence  of  NEH  would  be  unable 
to  benefit  from  the  reinvigorated  teaching  made  possible  by  NEH's 
educational  programs.   Tens  of  thousands  of  students  are  now  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  work  undertaken  by  their  teachers  and 
professors  under  NEH  grants;  without  these  programs,  the  best  of 
humanities  scholarship  and  teaching  may  not  make  its  way  into  the 
classroom. 
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Among  all  the  potential  "losers"  in  the  event  NEH  were 
dismantled,  perhaps  the  most  disadvantaged  would  be  the  American 
public.   Through  NEH-supported  humanities  programs  in  communities 
across  America,  millions  of  citizens  are  able  to  gain  new 
insights  into  history,  literature,  philosophy,  and  other 
humanities  disciplines.   They  learn  of  Plato  and  Lincoln,  of 
Homer  and  Hemingway.   In  doing  so,  they  acquire  a  deeper 
understanding  of  what  it  means  to  be  an  American,  and  of  what  it 
means  to  be  part  of  civilization's  long  march.   Dismantling  NEH 
would  greatly  diminish  our  citizenry' s  opportunities  to  benefit 
from  the  insights  the  humanities  bring  us. 

Question  19.   One  of  the  major  arguments  against  Federal 
funding  for  the  arts  and  humanities  is  that  "...  clientele  for 
most  arts  and  culture  programs  are  those  with  high  or  above 
average  incomes .   The  NEA  has  been  called  high-brow  pork-barrel . 
Americans  who  benefit  from  these  programs  can  afford  to  pay  for 
them."   Do  you  think  this  is  a  valid  argument? 

Answer.   No,  this  is  not  a  valid  argument,  especially  as  it 
relates  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities.   In  fact, 
NEH  has  precisely  the  opposite  effect  from  the  one  imagined  by 
proponents  of  this  argument:   that  is,  NEH  exists  to  insure  that 
our  common  cultural  heritage  is  accessible  to  all  Americans,  not 
just  an  affluent  elite.   Because  of  timely  and  discriminating 
project  funding  by  the  Endowment,  millions  watch  challenging 
television  documentaries  like  The  Civil  War,  FDR,  and  David 
Macauley's  Cathedral.   Because  of  NEH,  millions  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  attend  museum  exhibitions,  open  to  the  general  public 
without  charge,  and  learn  more  about  such  topics  as  "Made  in 
America:  The  History  of  the  American  Industrial  System,"  "The  Age 
of  Rubens,  and  "Sacred  Encounters:  Father  DeSmet  and  the  Indians 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  West."   Because  of  NEH,  additional 
millions,  many  of  them  elderly  Americans,  have  participated  in 
reading  and  discussion  groups  conducted  by  scholars  in  public 
libraries  in  every  state.   Because  of  NEH- funded  study  programs 
for  school  teachers,  American  students  at  all  levels  benefit  from 
humanities  instruction  that  is  enriched  by  current  scholarship. 
Because  of  NEH  support  for  academic  research  in  the  humanities, 
our  nation's  leading  scholars  write  books  that  are  widely  read  by 
college  undergraduates  and  by  a  broad,  literate  public- -books 
such  as  Natalie  Zemon  Davis'  The  Return  of  Martin  Guerre,  Paul 
Fussell's  The  Great  War  in  Modern  Memory.  Michael  Kammen' s  A 
Machine  that  Would  Go  of  Itself:  The  Constitution  in  American 
Culture,  and  James  McPherson's  Battle  Cry  of  Freedom:  The  Civil 
War  Era . 

While  it  is  true  that  NEH  funding  helps  make  cultural 
amenities  such  as  these  available  to  an  affluent  "elite"  in 
greater  quantity  and  variety  and  at  a  lower  cost  than  they  would 
be  otherwise,  what  critics  of  our  alleged  "elitism"  tend  to 
overlook  is  that  NEH  helps  make  these  same  good  things  available 
and  affordable  for  everyone  else  too- -for  school  children,  rural 
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communities,  the  elderly,  inner-city  communities,  middle-class 
families,  in  short,  for  all  Americans. 

Question  20.   Federal  subsidies  for  cultural  programs  first 
began  in  the  mid-60' s,  how  did  these  programs  fare  in  the  U.S. 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  NEH? 

Answer.   Before  the  passage  of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965,  the  quantity  of  high  quality 
cultural  programs  in  the  United  States  was  much  more  limited  than 
today.   Indeed,  over  the  last  three  decades  as  a  result  of  the 
activities  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  and  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  which  were  created  by  the  1965 
Act,  many  millions  more  Americans  now  have  access  to  significant 
projects  and  programs  that  illuminate,  extend,  and  help  to 
preserve  the  nation's  rich  and  vibrant  cultural  and  artistic 
heritage. 

In  the  humanities,  opportunities  for  learning  and  reflection 
have  burgeoned  in  our  society  in  the  past  two  or  three  decades -- 
and  Americans  have  enthusiastically  taken  advantage  of  these 
opportunities : 

--  More  than  twenty-five  million  people  a  year  participate  in 
programs  sponsored  by  state  humanities  councils, 
organizations  that  since  1971  have  encouraged  learning  in 
such  disciplines  as  history,  literature,  and  philosophy. 

--  Library  reading  programs  that  bring  scholars  together  with 
book  readers  are  occurring  with  increasing  frequency 
across  the  nation.   First  organized  in  the  late  1970s, 
today  more  than  450,000  people  participate  annually  in 
library  reading  programs  at  over  850  libraries,  archives, 
and  other  community  sites  around  the  nation. 

--  About  12,000  historical  organizations,  more  than  half  of 
which  have  been  organized  in  the  last  twenty- five  years, 
and  8,000  museums  now  exist  in  the  United  States.   NEH 
provides  vital  seed  money  to  these  institutions,  enabling 
them  to  mount  educational  exhibitions  and  programs  for  the 
public.   At  any  one  time,  hundreds  of  NEH-sponsored 
exhibitions  are  on  view  at  small  and  large  institutions 
across  the  country  and  reach  millions  of  Americans. 

--  Tens  of  millions  Americans  watch  public  television 

programs  supported  by  NEH  that  illuminate  the  history  and 
culture  of  America  and  other  nations.   Films  such  as  Ken 
Burns 's  "The  Civil  War"  series,  for  example,  which  drew  an 
estimated  38  million  viewers,  were  not  available  to  the 
public  prior  to  the  beginnings  of  federal  support  for 
cultural  programs  in  the  1960s. 
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--  Before  the  creation  of  the  Endowment  in  the  1960s,  there 
was  no  national  program  to  preserve  and  to  make  more 
accessible  endangered  books,  documents,  newspapers, 
artifacts,  and  other  materials  held  by  the  nation's 
libraries,  archives,  and  museums.   Today,  through  the  good 
offices  of  NEH,  more  than  660,000  brittle  books  and  54 
million  pages  of  fragile  newspapers  have  been  microfilmed 
and  the  condition  of  over  26  million  objects  of 
archaeological,  ethnographic,  and  historical  importance 
has  been  stabilized. 

Since  the  1960's,  NEH  has  helped  the  humanities  in  America 
grow  and  flourish  and  thus  expanded  the  American  people's  access 
to  knowledge  of  human  history,  thought,  and  culture. 

Question  21.   What  would  be  the  impact  on  humanities 
institutions  if  there  was  a  drastic  reduction  in  funding  for  NEH? 

Answer.   A  significant  reduction  of  funding  for  NEH  would 
have  an  immediate  negative  impact  on  the  ability  of  cultural  and 
educational  institutions  throughout  the  United  States  to  foster 
quality  projects  and  programs  in  the  humanities.   Such 
institutions  and  organizations  essentially  would  be  forced  to 
close  down  or  severely  restrict  their  humanities  activities  or  to 
absorb  the  cost  of  continuing  projects  and  programs  without  the 
complementary  support  of  NEH.   It  is  important  to  note  that  very 
few  of  the  projects  the  Endowment  now  supports  in  such 
institutions  are  self-sustaining.   In  a  typical  NEH- funded 
project,  federal  dollars  work  in  combination  with  private  and 
state  and  local  dollars.   Overwhelmingly,  institutions  are 
telling  us  they  could  not  shoulder  more  of  a  financial  burden 
during  this  era  of  downsizing  and  economic  retrenchment  if  the 
federal  government  reduces  or  ceases  contributing  some  of  the 
cost  of  humanities  programs.   The  likely  impact  on  humanities 
institutions  and  organizations  of  a  radically  scaled  back  NEH 
would  include : 

•  Many  State  Humanities  Councils  would  either  close  down  or 
be  forced  to  curtail  their  activities  severely. 

•  Research  libraries  and  archives  would  be  forced  to  close 
down  their  efforts  to  preserve  endangered  books, 
newspapers,  and  artifacts  that  are  essential  to  our 
cultural  patrimony. 

•  Many  educational  institutions,  particularly  colleges  and 
universities,  would  be  forced  to  forego  their  efforts  to 
raise  the  quality  of  instruction  in  the  humanities  they 
offer  to  their  students. 

•  Colleges  and  universities  that  house  major  NEH- supported 
collaborative  research  projects  like  the  Presidential 
papers  projects  would  probably  close  down  such  endeavors 
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altogether.   NEH  funding  is  the  lifeblood  of  support  for 
such  large,  complex  research  undertakings. 

•   Museums  and  historical  organizations,  particularly  small 
and  geographically  isolated  institutions,  would  not  be 
able  to  mount  exhibitions  and  conduct  educational  programs 
that  contribute  to  our  citizens'  understanding  of  our 
cultural  heritage. 

Question  22.   There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
recently  about  providing  funding  directly  to  states  and  allowing 
the  states  to  set  their  own  priorities.   We  are  currently 
providing  some  money  to  the  states  through  NEH.   If  we  continue 
to  fund  these  programs,  should  we  turn  all  of  the  programs  over 
to  the  states  and  not  dictate  from  Washington  how  this  money  is 
spent? 

Answer.   The  Endowment  currently  provides  annual  funding  to  a 
humanities  council  in  each  of  the  states.   Unlike  the  state  arts 
councils,  however,  state  humanities  councils  are  private,  non- 
profit organizations.   The  humanities  councils  are  not  agencies 
of  state  government.   Although  state  and  local  governments-- 
through  their  support  of  public  schools,  institutions  of  higher 
education,  libraries,  museums,  and  other  cultural  and  educational 
entities- -do  indeed  play  a  major  role  in  sustaining  the 
humanities  in  the  United  States,  they  do  not  currently  have  the 
institutional  means  to  assume  the  functions  that  the  councils 
perform  at  the  local  level  or  that  the  Endowment  fulfills  at  the 
national  level.   Consequently,  we  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
states  and  localities  could  provide  programs  comparable  to  the 
Endowment's  if  federal  funding  for  the  humanities  were  turned 
over  to  the  states.    More  likely,  the  necessarily  modest  share 
of  NEH  funding  that  would  accrue  to  each  state  would  be  absorbed 
by  existing  state-supported  school  and  higher  education 
activities.   Nor  do  we  see  any  reason  to  assume  that  the  states 
would  pass  these  funds  through  to  the  existing  councils.   In  all 
likelihood,  humanities  programs  for  scholars,  educators,  and  the 
public  like  those  that  the  Endowment  has  supported  for  thirty 
years  would  simply  cease  to  exist  in  most  parts  of  the  country  if 
federal  funding  for  the  humanities  were  parceled  out  among  the 
states  in  the  form  of  block  grants. 

In  theory,  it  should  be  possible  to  turn  over  current  NEH 
functions  and  funding  to  the  state  councils.   But,  we  think  the 
allocation  of  funds  that  we  have  requested  in  our  FY  1996  budget 
submission  to  Congress  represents  a  much  more  appropriate  and 
efficient  distribution  of  federal  resources  for  the  humanities 
among  nationally  and  locally  based  programs .   The  Endowment  and 
the  councils  are  both  very  good  at  what  they  do,  and  to  a  large 
extent  each  complements  the  other.   The  Endowment  draws  upon  the 
cultural  resources  of  the  entire  nation.   Whether  local, 
regional,  or  national  in  scope,  every  project  NEH  supports  is  a 
winner  in  a  highly  rigorous  grant  competition  that  attracts 
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applicants  from  throughout  the  United  States.   Proposals 
submitted  in  this  competition  are  judged  by  panels  of  scholars 
and  specialists  drawn  from  institutions  large  and  small  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.   The  special  strength  of  the  state  councils 
is  local  outreach.   By  working  intensively  with  locally  based 
organizations  and  groups --many  not  likely  to  submit  competitive 
applications  to  a  national  grant  competition- -the  councils  can 
reach  communities  that  the  Endowment  might  miss. 

Although  the  functions  of  the  Endowment  and  the  councils  are 
complementary,  they  are  not  interchangeable.   The  councils'  first 
priority  must  be  to  serve  local  needs,  and  their  efforts  are 
necessarily  limited  by  the  cultural  resources  available  within  a 
single  state.   Consequently,  no  council  or  combination  of 
councils  (or,  for  that  matter,  any  state)  is  likely  to  provide 
major  funding  for  costly,  large-scale,  or  long-term  projects 
whose  benefits  extend  to  the  whole  country- -such  projects,  for 
example,  as  the  NEH- supported  television  documentary  series  The 
Civil  War,  or  The  Great  Depression :   scholarly  editions  of  the 
papers  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Mark  Twain,  or  George  Washington,- 
or  the  preservation  microfilming  of  the  Hoover  Institution's 
collections  of  documents  on  the  Russian  Civil  War,  the  American 
Relief  Agency,  and  Russian  refugees  during  the  period  1919  to 
1925. 

Nor  are  the  councils  likely  to  match  the  kind  of  exacting 
grant  review  process  that  exists  at  the  Endowment .   Most  of  the 
funds  that  the  councils  receive  from  the  Endowment  are  awarded 
according  to  the  legislatively  prescribed  formula,  not  a  national 
merit  competition.   Applicants  for  the  regrant  funds  awarded  by 
the  councils  within  each  state  face  a  far  less  intense 
competition  than  do  applicants  for  NEH  grants;  the  councils 
typically  support  more  than  sixty  percent  of  their  funding 
applicants,  while  the  Endowment  supports  fewer  than  20  percent. 

Turning  the  current  NEH  programs  over  to  the  councils  (or  to 
the  states)  would  necessarily  increase  the  role  of  formula 
funding--and  reduce  the  scope  and  rigor  of  merit  competition- -in 
the  process  by  which  federal  support  for  the  humanities  is 
awarded.   Inevitably,  the  quality  of  funded  projects  would 
suffer.   Finally,  it  bears  noting  that,  as  private,  nonprofit 
organizations,  the  councils  are  not  accountable  to  elected 
officials  or  to  the  voters  of  the  states.   Increasing  the 
councils'  share  of  the  Endowment's  budget  would  also  reduce  the 
public's  influence  on  the  expenditure  of  taxpayer  dollars  for  the 
humanities . 


Question  23 .  There  has  been  criticism  about  a  number  of  NEH 
grants.  Do  you  think  there  should  be  additional  controls  put  in 
place  to  try  to  address  what  mciny  see  as  a  serious  problem? 
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Answer.   The  NEH  process  for  making  grants  is  sound.   Indeed, 
our  review  system  has  been  widely  praised  over  the  years  both 
from  within  the  humanities  community  and  by  disinterested  parties 
outside  of  the  humanities  as  a  model  system  for  identifying  and 
funding  high  quality  projects  and  programs  from  among  the  many 
grant  applications  we  receive  annually.   NEH  grants  are  awarded 
on  a  merit  basis  in  a  national  competition  that  is  exceptionally 
rigorous:   Only  18.8  percent  of  our  applicants  were  successful  in 
FY  1994.   Applicants  do  not  get  a  grant  unless  they  have 
exhaustively  described  in  a  detailed  narrative  proposal  and 
project  budget  just  what  they  intend  to  do  with  the  taxpayer's 
money- -and  have  done  so  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  peer  panel,  NEH 
staff,  the  National  Council  on  the  Humanities,  and  the 
Endowment ' s  Chairman . 

Moreover,  the  Endowment  has  a  number  of  "controls"  in  place 
that  govern  the  use  of  federal  grant  funds  throughout  the 
implementation  phase  of  a  project.   Grant  recipients  are  required 
to  submit  interim  and  final  reports  that  document  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  their  award.   Among  other  things,  grantees 
typically  must  ensure  that:  a  proper  financial  management  system 
is  in  place,  project  activities  are  being  carried  out  in 
accordance  with  a  stipulated  schedule,  and  changes  in  the  scope, 
objectives,  or  personnel  of  the  project  are  not  made  without 
prior  NEH  approval . 

NEH  support  for  large  or  long-term  projects  is  usually 
awarded  in  discrete  increments.   For  example,  to  ensure  that  a 
film  project,  inherently  an  expensive  and  risky  venture,  is 
progressing  satisfactorily,  we  award  support  in  separate  stages. 
With  few  exceptions,  such  projects  first  receive  small  awards  for 
planning  and  scripting,  and  only  later  are  they  allowed  to 
compete  for  major  funding  at  the  production  stage.   Collaborative 
research  projects  to  produce  scholarly  editions,  such  as  the 
writings  of  George  Washington,  or  research  tools,  such  as 
Thesaurus  Lincgiae  Graecae.  are  sustained  over  the  many  years 
required  for  their  completion  by  a  succession  of  NEH  grants.   At 
each  successive  funding  application,  the  directors  of  such 
projects  must  convince  a  panel  of  their  peers  and  the  Endowment 
that  their  research  project  is  exceptionally  worthy  in  comparison 
to  others  and  is  progressing  at  an  appropriate  rate . 

Be  that  as  it  may,  we  are  always  looking  for  ways  our  review 
system  may  be  strengthened  and  will  remain  attentive  to  and 
responsive  to  constructive  criticism  of  our  operations. 

Question  24.  If  the  Congress  proposes  a  new  reauthorization 
bill,  do  you  have  any  specific  recommendation  that  would  improve 
the  current  programs? 

Answer.  Discussions  on  reauthorization  are  still  at  the 
preliminary  stage,  and  so  the  Endowment  has  not  taken  a  formal 
position  on  any  other  options  for  the  cultural  agencies.   Some  of 
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the  issues  that  are  likely  to  be  raised  include  NEH's 
relationship  to  the  state  humanities  councils;  the  Endowment's 
authority  to  recover  and  to  use  income  generated  by  grantees;  the 
agency's  authority  to  develop  a  true  "endowment"  fund;  NEH's 
relationship  with  its  sister  agencies,  the  Arts  Endowment  and  the 
Institute  of  Museum  Services;  and  the  status  of  the  Endowment  in 
the  nation's  cultural  and  educational  life. 


Question  25.   Your  budget  includes  funding  for  museum 
exhibitions.   Why  aren't  all  museum  progreuns  centralized  in  the 

Institute  for  Museum  Services? 

Answer.   The  Institute  of  Museum  Services  supports  museums 
across  the  full  range  of  disciplines  and  institution  types, 
including  botanical  gardens,  planetariums,  and  zoological  parks. 
Almost  80  percent  of  IMS's  grant  funds  provide  general  operating 
support,  and  the  rest  are  for  technical  assistcince  to  museum 
administrators  and  curators  or  for  the  conservation  of 
collections.   NEH's  support  for  museums  focuses  exclusively  on 
activities  related  to  the  humanities.   NEH  Challenge  Grants  help 
humanities  institutions,  including  museums,  to  leverage  three  or 

four  dollars  in  nonfederal  contributions  for  each  dollar  of  their 
award  in  support  of  well-defined,  long-term  humanities 
activities.   The  Endowment's  Museums  and  Historical  Organizations 
program  supports  exhibitions  and  professional  training  programs 
that  focus  on  the  interpretation  of  cultural  works  or  historical 
figures  and  events  from  the  perspectives  of  history,  literature, 
philosophy,  and  other  disciplines  of  the  humcuiities . 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  also  provides  support  for 
museums .   NBA  grants  supports  exhibitions  in  museums  of  art  of 
historical  or  contemporary  works  in  which  the  primary  eii^jhasis  is 
on  aesthetic  appreciation  rather  than  scholarly  interpretation. 
NEA  also  awards  challenge  grants  for  long-term  support  to  art 
institutions  of  all  kinds,  including  museums. 

Although  IMS,  NEH,  and  NEA  programs  all  support  museums, 
their  purposes  are  usually  quite  distinct.   For  example,  NEH 
supports  only  the  humanities,  and  it  provides  no  general 
operating  support,  the  primary  purpose  of  IMS.   IMS  and  NEH  both 
provide  grants  for  technical  assistance  and  preservation,  but 
IMS's  are  far  smaller.   To  the  limited  extent  that  IMS  and  NEH 
support  similar  technical  assistance  and  preservation  activities, 
their  efforts  are  complementary,  not  duplicative.   For  example, 
several  museums  that  have  gotten  a  staff  training,  or  planning, 
or  conservation  effort  underway  with  an  initial  IMS  graint,  have 
subsequently  received  more  substantial  in5)lementation  funding 
from  NEH. 

In  general,  it  is  not  unusual,  or  a  sign  of  programmatic 
redundancy,  for  the  institutions  that  NEH  serves  to  look  to 
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several  federal  agencies  for  different  services.   Universities, 
for  example,  receive  funding  from  probably  dozens  of  federal 
agencies . 

Your  budget  proposes  a  funding  for  a  new  Technology  and  the 
Humanities  initiative. 

Question  26.   How  will  this  new  initiative  improve  your 
ability  to  deliver  humanities  programs? 

Answer.   We  live  in  the  midst  of  a  new  age  of  computers  and 
electronic  technology  that  is  transforming  how  we  work,  play, 
educate  our  children,  and  organize  and  gain  access  to  information 
and  knowledge.   The  primary  objective  of  the  NEH  Technology  and 
the  Humanities  initiative  is  to  help  ensure  that  the  humanities 
are  not  left  behind  as  the  information  "superhighway"  that  is  the 
product  of  this  new  technology  develops  and  expands.   Significant 
private  sector  investment  is  already  placing  an  enormous  amount 
of  business,  technical,  scientific,  and  other  information  into 
the  system.   The  Endowment's  initiative  is  designed  to  complement 
these  efforts  by  providing  leadership  and  vital  financial  support 
for  projects  that  will  create  digitized  humanities  resources  and 
employ  these  materials  in  educational  and  cultural  settings 
around  the  nation. 


Question  27.   How  will  these  funds  be  allocated? 

Answer.   All  applications  for  the  initiative  will  go  through 
the  rigorous  NEH  review  process,  and  the  best  proposals  will  be 
funded . 


You  have  proposed  a  major  restructuring  in  the  FY  1996  budget 
for  your  agency . 

Question  28.   What  is  the  rationale  for  this  change? 

Answer.   After  a  close  study  and  analysis  of  our  programming 
structure,  agency  managers  determined  that  administrative 
oversight  of  the  Endowment's  approximately  thirty  grant  programs 
was  scattered  too  widely  among  our  six  existing  program 
divisions.   The  chief  purpose  of  our  recent  reorganization  then 
was  to  create  a  more  logical  and  efficient  arrangement  of  grant 
programs  within  the  agency. 

Question  29.   Is  this  simply  shifting  boxes  within  your 
overall  program  format,  or  will  this  new  structure  improve 
program  delivery? 
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Answer.   We  expect  the  Endowment's  new  program  structure  to 
improve  delivery  of  our  services  to  our  "customers."   Indeed, 
this  was  one  of  the  primary  objectives  of  the  reorgcinization. 

Question  30.   Please  explain  how  this  new  structure  will  make 
your  operation  more  efficient,  and  why  this  is  a  more  rational 
approach  than  your  current  program  structure? 

Answer.   The  key  step  in  our  reorgamization  process  was  to 
eliminate  the  Division  of  Fellowships  and  Seminars,  a  division 
that  had  responsibility  for  programs  that  helped  to  advance  both 
the  scholarly  research  and  humanities  education  missions  of  the 
agency,  and  to  shift  its  programs  to  other  divisions.   As  a 
result  of  this  action,  all  of  the  Endowment's  grant  programs 
supporting  basic  research  and  scholarship  in  the  humanities  are 
now  centralized  in  one  program  division,  the  Division  of  Research 
Programs,  and  all  of  the  agency's  gramt  programs  involving 
education  in  the  humanities  are  now  consolidated  in  one  division, 
the  Division  of  Education  Programs.   This  reorganization  will 
significantly  streamline  and  simplify  the  Endowment's 
administrative  structure.   More  importauitly,  prospective 
applicants  should  find  our  grant  programs  more  logical  and 
accessible  since  programs  with  common  purposes  are  now  grouped 
together . 

Question  31.   Under  your  Federal-State  Partnership  program 
all  grants  must  be  matched.   Would  you  support  a  requirement  that 
all  NEH  funds  be  matched  with  non-Federal  dollars? 

Answer.   No  such  requirement  is  necessary,  because  all  NEH 
funds  are  already  more  than  matched.   In  FY  1994,  the  Endowment 
awarded  $159.0  million  in  grants.   The  recipients  of  these  awards 
contributed  $137.6  million  from  their  own  resources  toward  the 
costs  of  their  project,  and  they  raised  $68.7  million  in 
nonfederal  contributions  in  response  to  NEH  matching  emd 
Challenge  awards . 

Question  32.   If  there  were  to  be  a  matching  requirement,  how 
would  such  a  requirement  effect  program  delivery? 

Answer.   Grant  recipients  vary  greatly  in  their  ability  to 
contribute  to  the  costs  of  their  project,  smd  the  cost-sharing 
requirements  of  different  NEH  programs  vary  widely  as  a  result. 
Similarly,  only  some  grant  recipients  have  the  institutional 
capacity  and  can  command  the  public  recognition  required  to  raise 
non- federal  funds  in  support  of  a  project  or  Challenge  cair^jaign. 
In  general,  large,  well-endowed  institutions  now  provide 
considerably  more  than  half  of  their  project  costs  from  non- 
federal sources.   Imposing  an  across-the-board  matching 
requirement  on  all  NEH  programs  would  haii5>er  our  ability  to  serve 
many  kinds  of  individuals  and  institutions  capable  of  doing 
important  work  in  the  humanities- -and  would,  as  stated  in  the 
answer  to  the  previous  question,  be  unnecessary. 
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In  part,  funding  for  Federal -State  Partnerships  will  be  used 
to  support  large-scale,  council  initiated  programs  that  serve  as 
pilots  or  models  for  reaching  public  audiences. 

Question  33.   How  will  these  models  be  used  to  expand 
outreach  efforts  to  local  communities? 

Answer.   Each  year,  the  Endowment  conducts  a  special 
Exemplary  Award  competition  that  supports  council -initiated 
projects  of  exceptional  merit.   The  legislative  formula  that 
governs  the  state  councils'  federal  funding  provides  that  a 
portion  of  the  Federal -State  Partnership  appropriation  is  to  be 
awarded  at  the  discretion  of  the  Endowment's  chairman.   Some  of 
these  discretionary  funds  are  used  to  make  Exemplary  Awards  that 
enable  one  or  several  councils  working  collaboratively  to 
undertake  projects  beyond  the  scope  of  what  would  ordinarily  be 
possible,  to  build  on  their  past  successes,  and  to  experiment 
with  new  approaches.   Often,  the  councils  use  an  Exemplary  Awards 
to  reach  beyond  the  audiences  they  usually  serve. 

Question  34.   Can  you  give  us  some  examples  of  these  model 
projects? 

Answer.   The  Alaska  council  recently  received  an  Exemplary 
Award  to  support  oral  history  and  interpretive  storytelling 
projects  in  ten  communities,  including  Bethel,  Kenai,  and 
Kachemak  Bay.   Designed  in  part  to  engage  the  state's  many 
newcomers  in  community  dialogue,  the  project  will  support  a 
series  of  storytelling  symposia  in  which  local  residents  and 
visiting  scholars  will  discuss  their  collective  memories  and 
examine  the  historic,  cultural,  and  economic  contexts  of 
community  identity.   The  Kansas  council  received  an  Exemplary 
Award  to  support  "Crossing  Boundaries /Making  Connections: 
African- American  and  American  Culture, "  a  series  of  Chautauqua 
presentations  to  be  held  in  three  urban  high  schools.   Scholar- 
actors  will  first  portray  and  then  discuss  such  eminent  African- 
American  figures  as  Frederick  Douglass,  Zora  Neale  Hurtson,  and 
Langston  Hughes  in  a  variety  of  study  activities  for  students  and 
teachers . 


Question  35.   Would  you  support  a  proposal  that  made  Federal- 
State  Partnerships  a  larger  share  of  your  overall  budget? 

Answer.   As  indicated  above  (question  22) ,  we  think  the 
allocation  of  funds  that  we  requested  in  our  FY  1996  budget 
submission  to  the  Committee  represents  an  appropriate  and 
efficient  distribution  of  the  Endowment's  resources  among  locally 
and  nationally  based  programs.   In  addition  to  the  annual  support 
the  councils  receive  through  the  Federal-State  Partnership,  they 
will  in  FY  1996  receive  one  third  of  the  Endowment's 
appropriation  of  Treasury  funds,  and  they  are  now  eligible  to 
compete  for  project  funding  in  all  of  the  Endowment's  other 
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programs.   In  the  short  time  since  Qiairman  Hackney  opened  the 

Endowment's  regular  grant  programs  to  the  councils,  several 

councils  have  already  been  successful  applicants  in  the  Public 
Programs  and  Education  Programs  divisions. 

The  programs  of  the  state  councils  and  of  the  Endowment  are 
complementary.   The  councils  derive  an  obvious  benefit  from  the 
Endowment's  efforts  to  ensure  the  continued  availability  of 
nationally  excellent  scholarship,  education,  cind  public  programs 
in  the  humanities.   And,  by  working  intensively  with  locally 
based  organizations  and  groups,  many  not  likely  to  submit  a 
nationally  competitive  grant  application,  the  councils  have 
proven  to  be  very  effective  at  reaching  communities  that  the 
Endowment  might  miss.   But,  no  council  or  combinacion  of  councils 
is  likely  to  provide  major  funding  for  costly,  large-scale,  or 
long-term  projects  whose  benefits  extend  to  the  whole  country. 
That  function  necessarily  belongs  at  the  federal  level.   Nor  are 
the  councils  likely  to  match  the  scope  cind  rigor  of  the 
Endowment's  national  grant  competition,  which  encompasses  the 
resources  of  an  entire  nation  while  awarding  funding  to  fewer 
than  20  percent  its  applicants.   Nor  are  the  councils,  as 
private,  non-profit  organizations,  politically  accountable  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Endowment,  with  its  Presidentially  appointed  and 
Congressionally  confirmed  chairman  and  National  Council  on  the 
Humanities . 

We  do  not  think  that  allocating  a  larger  percentage  of  the 
Endowment's  budget  to  the  councils  through  the  Federal-State 
Partnership  would  improve  our  ability  to  serve  the  public. 
Making  the  Federal -State  Partnership  a  larger  part  of  the  NEH 
budget  would  increase  the  role  of  formula  funding  at  the  expense 
of  merit  competition  in  the  Endowment's  award  process--even  as 
the  councils  are  beginning  to  show  that  they  can  compete 
successfully  in  the  Endowment's  regular  grant  programs.   It  could 
seriously  reduce  the  support  available  for  nationally  significant 
scholarship,  education  reforms,  and  public  programs.   And,  it 
would  reduce  political  accoiuitability  in  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds. 

Question  36.   Your  budget  request  included  an  increase  of  $5 
million  over  FY  1995.   If  education  is  such  an  iirportant 
component  of  your  programs,  why  do  you  show  an  overall  decrease 
for  these  programs? 

Answer.   The  funds  we  are  requesting  for  Education  Programs 
in  FY  1996  represent  a  reduction  of  less  than  a  half  of  a  percent 
from  FY  1995  funding.   This  is  the  same  fractional  reduction  that 
we  are  proposing  for  the  Federal -State  Partnership  and  the 
Preservation  and  Access,  Public  Programs,  and  Research  Programs 
divisions.   The  Endowment's  budget  request  increases  by  $5 
million  because  we  are  asking  for  cin  approximately  $1  million 
increase  in  administrative  funds  necessitated  by  rising  personnel 
and  rental  costs  beyond  our  control  cind  an  additional  $4  million 
for  the  Technology  and  the  Humanities  special  initiative. 
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Education  remains  central  to  our  efforts  at  the  Endowment. 
One  of  the  goals  of  our  Technology  and  the  Humanities  program 
will  be  to  support  projects  focused  on  "Teaching  with 
Technology."   For  example,  through  this  initiative  we  might 
support  a  project  to  develop  and  field-test  digitized, 
interactive  educational  software  for  the  use  of  humanities 
teachers;  or  a  project  to  train  faculty  and  teachers, 
particularly  those  serving  low- income  students,  in  effective 
classroom  uses  of  electronic  technologies,-  or  a  project  to 
develop  electronic  conferences  for  the  school  and  college 
teachers  who  have  participated  in  an  NEH- funded  summer  seminar. 

Question  37.   Your  budget  proposes  a  new  Integrated  K-16 
program  to  allow  local  schools  and  colleges  to  work  together. 
How  will  you  allocate  funds? 

Answer.   Interested  schools  and  colleges  will  be  invited  to 
submit  funding  proposals  to  a  separate  grant  competition  for 
Integrated  K-16  Projects.   Approximately  $1  million  will  be  set 
aside  for  this  purpose  in  FY  1996. 

Question  38.  Can  you  give  us  some  examples  of  how  these 
joint  local  school/college  programs  will  have  [an  effect]  on 
expanding  learning  opportunities  in  the  humanities? 

Answer.   Integrated  K-16  Projects  will  foster  collaborations 
among  the  schools  and  colleges  throughout  a  region  or 
metropolitan  area  that  strengthen  the  connections  between  high 
school  and  undergraduate  curricula.   The  kinds  of  activities  to 
be  supported  include  joint  school -college  efforts  to  improve  the 
undergraduate  instruction  of  prospective  teachers,  the 
elaboration  of  regional  articulation  agreements  that  would 
seamlessly  link  high  school  and  college  foreign  language 
instruction,  and  the  development  of  synthetic,  multidisciplinary 
approaches  to  undergraduate  instruction  in  tandem  with  the 
introduction  of  more  rigorous  humanities  curricula  in  nearby 
secondary  schools. 

In  recent  years,  the  Education  Division  has  supported  several 
regional  collaborative  projects  to  coordinate  improvements  in  the 
secondary  school  curriculum  with  simultaneous  revisions  in 
undergraduate  instruction  at  nearby  institutions  of  higher 
education.   Colleges  and  universities  throughout  the  nation  are 
beginning  to  act  on  the  realization  that,  in  their  own  best 
interest,  they  must  be  effective  advocates  for  the  quality  of 
public  instruction  in  the  region  where  the  greater  part  of  their 
undergraduate  students  attend  secondary  school . 

In  a  recent  NEH-funded  K-16  project  at  Brown  University, 
teams  of  high  school  and  college  teachers  from  Los  Angeles,  St. 
Louis,  Chicago,  and  Boston  gathered  in  seminars  to  explore  how 
central  human  experiences  illuminate  works  drawn  from  various 
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world  literatures.   One  seminar,  for  exan^jle,  compared  the  theme 
of  coming  of  age  and  assuming  one's  role  in  society  in  such 
different  texts  as  Chretien  de  Troye's  Yvain,  Cao  Xueqin's  The 
Story  of  the  Stone.  Charlotte  Bronte's  Jane  Eyre,  William 
Faulkner's  Go  Down  Moses,  and  Alice  Walker's  The  Color  Purple . 
Both  the  college  and  the  high  school  teachers  were  preparing  for 
course  they  will  teach,  and  they  have  continued  to  work  together 
after  returning  home. 

In  the  summer  of  1995,  a  gremt  to  the  University  of 
California,  Irvine  will  bring  together  teachers  from  high 
schools,  two-  and  four-year  colleges,  and  universities  in 
Southern  California  to  study  contemporary  literary  texts  dealing 
with  the  diverse  U.S.  cultures.   In  the  company  of  nationally 
recognized  scholars,  the  forty  participants  in  this  regional 
institute  will  read  works  by  Toni  Morrison,  Amy  Tan,  Louis 
Erdich,  and  Sandra  Cisneros.   All  of  the  novels  selected  for 
study  invite  attention  to  the  larger  context  of  American 
literature,  to  the  history  of  specific  minority  groups  in  the 
United  States,  and  to  our  common  history.   The  participants  will 
continue  their  collaboration  during  the  following  year,  focusing 
on  issues  that  arise  as  they  teach  the  novels  to  their  diverse 
student  audiences . 


Question  39.   As  a  result  of  this  new  K-16  program,  you  are 
reducing  funding  for  your  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
program  by  almost  $1  million.   Why  are  you  proposing  this 

reduction? 

Answer.   The  funds  for  Integrated  K-16  Projects  will  come 
from  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  and  the  Higher 
Education  programs,  both  of  which  have  recently  been  supporting 
an  increasing  number  of  proposals  for  projects  to  coordinate 
curricular  improvements  in  schools  and  colleges.   By  setting 
aside  $1  million  in  funding  for  a  separate  Integrated  K-16 
Projects  competition,  we  hope  to  encourage  an  even  greater  number 
of  grant  proposals  of  this  type.   As  has  been  our  practice  in  the 
past,  we  expect  to  offer  this  special  funding  opportunity  for  a 
limited  span  of  time,  after  which  funding  for  these  activities 
will  resume  in  our  two  comprehensive  education  programs. 

Question  40.   Within  the  education  con^jonent  of  your  budget 
you  are  proposing  to  establish  new  Humanities  Focus  Grants.   You 
note  that  you  will  be  initiating  a  simplified  application  and 
review  process  for  these  grants.   How  much  of  your  education 
budget  will  go  towards  these  new  grants? 

Answer.   Humanities  Focus  Grants  will  be  awarded  in  both  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  and  the  Higher  Education 
programs .   Because  we  are  not  allocating  funding  for  a  separate 
Humanities  Focus  Grants  program,  the  budget  resources  that  are 
devoted  to  projects  of  this  type  will  finally  depend  on  the 
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number  and  quality  of  funding  proposals  submitted  by  applicants. 
At  this  point,  we  anticipate  supporting  about  22  Humanities  Focus 
grants  totaling  $550,000  in  each  of  the  two  comprehensive 
programs . 

Question  41.   By  simplifying  your  review  process  will  you  be 
sacrificing  program  accountability? 

Answer.   Humanities  Focus  Grants  are  meant  to  be  modest -scale 
projects- -grants  will  range  from  $10,000  to  $25, 000--that  help 
teachers  or  faculty  at  an  institution  work  together  to  develop 
their  understanding  of  a  topic  related  to  their  teaching  and,  if 
they  choose,  translate  that  understanding  into  a  plan  of  action 
for  curricular  improvement.   A  simplified  and  expedited  review 
process  is  feasible  without  any  loss  of  accountability  because  a 
project  of  this  type  can  be  completely  described  in  a  funding 
proposal  of  a  few  pages . 

Question  42 .   There  are  some  who  would  argue  that  the  most 
important  component  of  NEH'S  varied  programs  is  its  Preservation 
program.   For  example,  you  note  that  a  significant  part  of  the 
Nation's  cultural  legacy  is  at  risk.   If  this  is  the  case,  why 
does  your  FY  1996  budget  request  show  a  slight  decrease  in  this 
program  era? 

Answer.   Support  for  preservation  is  indeed  one  of  the  most 
critical  areas  of  need  in  the  humanities.   We  would  stress, 
however,  that  there  are  other  important  needs  in  the  areas  of 
education,  research,  and  public  programming  in  the  humanities 
that  must  be  addressed  in  the  NEH  budget.   In  our  FY  1996  budget 
request,  in  recognition  of  the  need  for  all  government  agencies 
to  do  their  part  to  reduce  the  federal  budget  deficit,  all  of  our 
program  divisions,  including  the  Division  of  Preservation  and 
Access,  were  reduced  slightly  from  their  FY  1995  appropriated 
levels.   We  would  point  out,  however,  that  preservation 
activities  will  be  a  major,  and  perhaps  the  primary,  recipient  of 
funds  from  our  proposed  $4  million  Technology  and  the  Humanities 
initiative. 


Question  43.   You  note  that  you  have  developed  two  distinct 
twenty-year  plans  for  addressing  preservation  problems.   Do  these 
plans  include  a  strategy  for  funding  the  Preservation  program? 

Answer.   Yes,  the  Endowment's  two  discrete  preservation  plans 
assume  levels  of  funding  that  would  be  needed  to  achieve  each 
plan's  objectives.   In  1988,  at  the  request  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
Related  Agencies,  the  Endowment  developed  and  put  into  place  a 
multi-year  plan  to  increase  substantially  the  role  of  the  federal 
government  in  addressing  the  brittle  book  crisis  and  other 
preservation  issues .   The  Endowment  based  its  plan  on  a  series  of 
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graduated  annual  budget  increases  in  the  agency's  preservation 
efforts  over  a  five-year  period  to  be  followed  by  fifteen  years 
of  approximately  level  funding.   Enhanced  support  for  projects  to 
microfilm  brittle  books  is  the  centerpiece  of  the  plan,  but  it 
also  includes  support  for  activities  that  are  necessary  to 
undergird  preservation  efforts  (such  as  the  education  and 
training  of  preservation  administrators,  research  and 
demonstration  projects,  regional  information  and  consultation 
services,  and  the  development  of  statewide  preservation  plans)  as 
well  as  for  projects  that  seek  to  preserve  the  content  of  other 
threatened  humanities  resources- -such  as  the  United  States 
Newspaper  Program  and  the  preservation  of  special  collections  of 
unique  documents  and  other  types  of  materials  held  by  humanities 
institutions  across  the  country.   Providing  significant  federal 
support  for  this  broad  and  integrated  series  of  activities 
remains  of  critical  importance  if  the  nation  is  to  mount  an 
effective  attack  on  the  preservation  problems  affecting  its 
cultural  institutions. 

In  FY  1990,  Congress  also  appropriated  funds  for  the 
Endowment  to  establish  the  National  Heritage  Preservation  (NHP) 
program.   Conceived  as  a  twenty-year  effort,  this  program  assumes 
critical  financial  support  of  about  $5-$6  million  annually  for 
the  preservation  of  material  culture  collections  at  museums, 
historical  organizations,  universities,  and  other  institutions. 
Support  is  also  available  under  this  grant  category  for  national 
and  regional  education  programs  for  the  care  and  conservation  of 
material  culture  objects. 

Question  44 .   Within  the  context  of  your  twenty-year  plan 
what  have  you  already  accomplished? 

Answer.   The  Endowment's  1988  plan  was  based  on  the  need  to 
microfilm  3  million  endangered  volumes.   By  the  end  of  FY  1994 
(the  sixth  year  of  the  Endowment's  twenty-year  brittle  books 
microfilming  initiative),  approximately  628,000  volumes  have  been 
(or  will  be)  filmed  as  a  result  of  grants  made  to  date.   This 
figure,  however,  is  about  150,000  volumes  behind  the  microfilming 
pace  outlined  in  our  1988  plan  because  annual  appropriations  have 
fallen  behind  the  levels  originally  projected  in  the  plan. 

Question  45.  Do  you  think  that  as  a  condition  to  receiving  a 
Preservation  grant,  states  should  be  required  to  have  a  statewide 
preservation  plan  in  place? 

Answer.   It  is  important  to  stress  that  the  Endowment's 
support  for  preservation  is  a  national  program  that  addresses 
national  needs  in  the  humanities.   Thus,  the  presence  of  a 
statewide  plan  may  or  may  not  be  directly  relevant  to  an 
institution's  request  for  grant  support  to  preserve  or  make  more 
accessible  humanities  materials  of  broad  national  (and 
international)  importance. 
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Perhaps  a  fuller  explanation  of  the  purpose  of  NEH's  support 
for  statewide  preservation  planning  grants  would  be  instructive. 
The  objective  of  the  Preservation  and  Access  division's  support 
in  this  area  is  to  encourage  states  to  create  cooperative,  long- 
range  plans  for  the  preservation  of  their  cultural  holdings . 
These  projects  may  focus  solely  on  the  creation  of  a  coordinated, 
published  plan  for  preserving  library  and  archival  holdings,  or, 
if  feasible,  be  broadened  to  include  museum  collections  within 
the  state  as  well. 

Proposals  for  developing  state  plans  may  be  submitted  by  an 
institution,  consortium,  or  nonprofit  organization  on  behalf  of 
the  state,  but  the  project's  plan  of  work  must  clearly  reflect 
the  collaborative  effort  of  the  different  repositories  that  hold 
the  full  range  of  resources  important  for  the  state's  history  and 
culture.   To  ensure  the  effectiveness  of  the  project's  planning 
activities  (as  well  as  to  establish  the  context  for  the  plan's 
future  implementation) ,  the  active  participation  of  the  state 
library,  state  archives,  and  state  historical  society  is  strongly 
encouraged  and  should  be  evident  in  the  grant  proposal .   The 
involvement  of  a  regional  preservation  service  (where  one  exists) 
should  also  be  discussed. 


Question  46.   Without  a  statewide  preservation  plan,  how  does 
NEH  make  priority  determinations  about  which  grants  to  fund? 

Answer.   As  noted  in  the  answer  to  the  previous  question,  the 
Endowment  supports  a  national  preservation  effort  to  preserve  and 
increase  the  availability  of  resources  important  for  research, 
education,  and  public  programming  in  the  humanities. 
Preservation  and  Access  division  grants,  like  grants  in  all  the 
Endowment's  program  divisions,  are  awarded  on  a  merit  basis  in  a 
national  competition  that  is  exceptionally  rigorous.   Under  the 
Endowment's  peer  review  system,  each  application  is  assessed  by 
knowledgeable  persons  outside  the  agency  who  are  asked  for  their 
judgments  about  the  quality  and  significance  of  the  proposed 
project.   Applications  are  also  scrutinized  by  NEH  staff,  the 
National  Council  on  the  Humanities,  and,  finally,  by  the  Chairman 
of  NEH  who  is  charged  by  legislative  statute  with  making  the 
ultimate  decision  on  whether  to  fund  or  not. 

Your  budget  request  for  Public  programs  shows  a  slight 
reduction  from  the  FY  1995  funding  level. 

Question  47.   It  is  clear  that  NEH's  highest  priority  is 
reaching  out  to  the  public.   In  fact,  without  public  awareness 
about  the  humanities,  NEH  would  cease  to  be  an  effective 
advocate.   Therefore,  why  would  you  propose  a  slight  budget 
reduction  in  this  area? 

Answer.   The  slight  budget  reduction  that  we  are  proposing 
for  Public  Programs,  actually  less  than  half  of  a  percent,  is  the 
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same  percentage  reduction  that  we  are  proposing  in  the  other  four 
NEH  program  divisions  that  provide  project  support  in  the 
humanities.   In  FY  1996,  the  Endowment  will  also  support  programs 
for  the  general  public  with  funds  from  our  Treasury  and  Challenge 
Grants  appropriations  and  with  funds  from  the  new  Technology  and 
Humanities  program.   One  of  the  goals  of  the  Technology  and 
Humanities  program  is  to  support  the  expansion  of  public  access 
to  the  humanities  through  technology  and  telecommunications  that 
multiply  opportunities  for  Americans  to  engage  in  a  lifetime  of 
learning  and  enjoyment  of  the  humanities. 

NEH  provides  national  leadership  in  the  humanities,  but  it  is 
not  an  advocacy  organization.   The  Endowment  is  an  independent 
federal  agency  chartered  by  Congress  to  provide  encouragement  and 
support  for  "national  progress  and  scholarship  in  the 
humanities".   During  the  thirty  years  of  its  existence,  the 
Endowment  has  accorded  roughly  equal  emphasis  to  supporting  some 
of  the  nation's  finest  humanities  research,  education,  and  public 
programs.   Just  as  it  is  important  that  all  citizens  in  a 
democracy  have  access  to  the  richness  of  their  cultural 
inheritance,  so  also  is  it  essential  that  a  great  nation  provide 
for  the  creation  and  preservation  of  knowledge  and  for  its 
transmission  through  effective  teaching  and  learning. 

Question  48.   How  will  this  budget  request  impact  on  NEH's  "A 
National  Conversation  on  American  Pluralism  and  Identity"? 

Answer.   Most  of  the  activities  of  the  National  Conversation 
are  being  supported  with  FY  1995  funds.   In  FY  1995,  the 
Endowment  has  set  aside  $1  million  to  support  proposals  submitted 
to  a  special  National  Conversation  grant  competition  that  is 
being  held  in  the  Special  Projects  program,  and  grants  of  $10,000 
have  been  awarded  to  each  of  the  state  councils  for  activities 
related  to  this  initiative.   We  have  also  distributed  1,000 
National  Conversation  kits,  developed  with  the  help  of  the 
MacArthur  Foundation,  to  organizations  and  groups  interested  in 
using  their  own  resources  to  sponsor  conversations,  and  we  are 
collaborating  with  the  Kettering  Foundation  to  develop  National 
Issues  Forum  activities  on  American  pluralism  and  identity. 
Finally,  we  have  invited  grant  applicants  to  submit  proposals  on 
topics  related  to  the  Conversation  in  all  of  the  Endowment's 
regular  programs.   These  proposals  will  not  be  reviewed 
separately,  nor  will  they  be  supported  with  funds  especially 
designated  for  that  purpose. 

The  response  by  applicants  to  our  special  competition  for 
National  Conversation  projects  has  been  very  enthusiastic,  so 
much  so  that  we  are  now  advertising  the  availability  of  two 
additional  proposal  deadlines.   These  projects  will  be  supported 
with  a  separate  allocation  of  funds  in  FY  1996  of  an  amount  yet 
to  be  determined.   In  FY  1996,  we  also  expect  to  continue 
supporting  Conversation- related  projects  in  the  Endowment's 
regular  programs,  for  which  no  special  funding  allocations  will 
be  made . 
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Question  49 .   More  than  a  third  of  your  Public  program 
funding  goes  to  humanities  projects  in  media.   How  will  reduced 
funding  for  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  impact  on 
this  area  of  your  budget? 

Answer.   A  significant  reduction  in  funding  for  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  would  undoubtedly  force  PBS, 
CPB's  affiliate,  to  curtail  its  grant  support  for  film 
production.   Were  that  to  happen,  PBS  stations  would  rely  on  the 
Endowment,  even  more  than  they  do  now,  to  provide  the  worthwhile 
programming  they  need  to  fill  their  broadcast  schedules . 
According  to  the  terms  of  our  standard  award  agreement,  films 
produced  with  NEH  support  must  be  offered  free  of  charge  to  the 
public  broadcasting  system.   Consequently,  PBS  is  the  primary 
outlet  for  the  kinds  of  challenging  documentaries,  historical 
dramatizations,  and  children's  programs  that  we  sponsor.   Many  of 
these  films,  including  Ken  Burns'  The  Civil  War  and  Baseball,  are 
viewed  by  millions  nationally  on  PBS. 

Severely  reduced  funding  for  CPB  might  cause  the  public 
broadcasting  system  to  contract  substantially  or  to  be 
restructured  on  a  profit-making  basis.   Were  that  to  happen,  the 
existing  commercial  networks  and  cable  systems  would  probably  be 
interested  in  broadcasting  many  of  the  films  we  sponsor,  though 
in  an  abridged  form  and  interrupted  by  advertising. 

We  will  be  following  these  developments  as  they  unfold  and 
will  adjust  our  own  program  plans  accordingly.   At  present,  NEH- 
funded  programs  for  the  general  public  are  developed  on  a  not- 
for-profit  basis  and  are  available  to  anyone  for  free.   Even 
books  written  or  published  with  NEH  support  reach  the  public  at  a 
price  well  below  what  would  be  a  likely  market  price  in  the 
absence  of  federal  subsidy.   Supporting  programs  distributed 
primarily  through  commercial  media  would  be  a  new  departure  for 
the  Endowment.   If  films  produced  with  taxpayer  dollars  are  to  be 
distributed  through  a  commercial  media,  and  especially  through 
cable  services  supported  with  viewer  subscriptions,  we  will  need 
to  make  a  number  of  adjustments  in  the  terms  of  our  grants, 
including  implementing  a  new  procedure  for  recovering  a  share  of 
the  income  generated  by  the  commercial  use  of  NEH- sponsored 
films. 


Your  FY  1996  budget  proposes  a  special  Technology  and  the 
Humanities  initiative  funded  at  $4  million. 

Question  50.   Given  current  budgetary  constraints  doesn't 
this  initiative  simply  take  money  away  from  other  high-priority 
areas? 

Answer.   No,  this  initiative  does  not  take  funding  away  from 
other  areas  of  need  in  the  humanities.   Rather,  the  Endowment's 
rec[uest  of  additional  funds  of  $4  million  for  Technology  and  the 
Humanities  proposals  in  FY  1996  is  designed  to  benefit  all  facets 
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of  the  humanities  enterprise- -research,  education,  and  public 
programming  in  humanities . 

Question  51.   How  is  this  initiative  coordinated  within  the 
context  of  your  other  program  areas? 

Answer.   We  expect  projects  supported  through  this  initiative 
to  complement  the  humanities  projects  supported  through  our  other 
grant  programs .   Digital  technology  is  being  used  more  and  more 
in  all  areas  of  the  humanities- -education,  research  and 
scholarship,  preservation,  and  public  programming.   The  NEH 
initiative  is  designed  to  supply  the  financial  incentive  and  the 
leadership  and  coordination  needed  to  create  an  expanded  body  of 
digitized  humanities  resources  on  the  information  superhighway 
and  to  increase  access  to  these  materials  for  more  Americans. 
The  initiative  will  encourage  applicants  to  develop  proposals 
that  go  beyond  our  regular  program  boundaries  and  that  involve 
creative,  innovative  collaborations  among  two  or  more  divisions. 

Question  52.   You  note  that  this  is  a  multi-agency  effort. 
What  other  agencies  are  involved  in  this  initiative  and  what  is 
their  role? 

Answer.   The  National  Information  Infrastructure  (Nil)  is  a 
plan  the  Administration  has  developed  to  use  some  of  the 
resources  of  the  federal  government  to  help  develop  and  promote  a 
national  high  speed,  high-capacity  electronic  meta-network 
linking  businesses,  libraries,  schools,  and  other  institutions 
across  the  nation.   The  private  sector  is,  as  it  should,  actively 
taking  the  lead  in  building  the  information  superhighway. 
Nevertheless,  there  remain  essential  roles  for  government  in  this 
process,  which  is  the  intention  of  the  Nil  initiative.   Carefully 
crafted  government  action  will  complement  and  enhance  the  efforts 
of  the  private  sector  and  help  to  ensure  the  growth  of  an 
information  infrastructure  that  is  available  to  all  Americans  at 
reasonable  cost.   In  addition  to  NEH,  other  federal  offices  and 
agencies  that  are  involved  in  the  development  and  application  of 
information  technologies  are  participating  in  the  Nil,  including 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  National  Science  Foundation,  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  the  White  House  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology  Policy,  the  National  Institute  of 
Standards  and  Technology,  and  the  National  Library  of  Medicine,- 
an  Information  Infrastructure  Task  Force,  chaired  by  Commerce 
Secretary  Ronald  Brown,  is  coordinating  Nil  activities. 

Question  53.   In  your  budget  justification  you  state  that  the 
economic  benefits  of  this  initiative  are  clear.   Please  expand  on 
this  concept  from  a  humanities  perspective  as  opposed  to  a 
private  sector  perspective? 
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Answer.   With  the  investment  of  strategically  placed  funds 
over  the  next  few  years,  NEH  would  be  able  to  encourage  and 
support  the  following  kinds  of  digital  projects: 

•  A  special  program  of  grants  focused  on  "Teaching  with 
Technology"  that  would  support  projects  to  develop  and 
field-test  interactive  educational  software  and  innovative 
applications  of  existing  software,  all  in  digitized 
format,  for  use  by  teachers  of  humanities  subjects  at  all 
levels.   Awards  would  also  be  made  to  train  faculty  and 
teachers  in  effective  classroom  uses  of  electronic 
technologies . 

•  A  coordinated  and  collaborative  effort  by  the  nation's 
libraries,  archives,  and  museums  to  begin  systematically 
converting  humanities  materials  into  digital  form.   These 
projects  include  components  that  would  establish  standards 
and  procedures  for  the  capture,  storage,  and  preservation 
of  humanities  materials  for  future  generations. 

•  A  group  of  demonstration  projects  conducted  at  humanities 
institutions  that  would  both  document  existing  collections 
and  interpret  their  thematic  significance  to  the  public  by 
means  of  hypertext  systems .   An  additional  series  of 
projects  would  use  electronic  technologies  to  extend  the 
accessibility  of  exhibitions,  films,  and  reading  and 
discussion  programs  previously  funded  by  the  Endowment. 

•  A  series  of  model  projects  that  will  explore  the  needs 
that  future  clients  of  the  information  superhighway  will 
have  for  using  digitized  humanities  resources  and 
reference  works.   Such  projects  would  focus  on  the 
software  and  protocols  necessary  to  ensure  that  the 
resources  meet  the  distinctive  needs  of  educators,  public 
programmers,  and  scholars  in  the  humanities. 

Question  54.   Will  you  require  that  these  special  grants  be 
matched  as  a  means  of  leveraging  these  resources? 

Answer.   As  with  other  NEH  grant  programs,  grantees  under 
this  initiative  will  be  encouraged  to  seek  third-party  support 
for  their  projects,  whenever  feasible.   Third-party  matching  will 
not,  however,  be  required  as  part  of  this  initiative. 

Question  55.   You  are  proposing  a  very  ambitious  program.   Do 
you  believe  you  can  accomplish  this  mission  within  the  limited 
funding  you  have  requested? 

Answer.   Yes,  we  hope  to  make  major  advances  in  this  area 
over  the  proposed  three-year  tenure  of  the  initiative. 
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Question  56.   Your  original  request  for  technology  was  $25 
million.   Would  you  support  your  technology  plans  without  an 
increase  in  your  budget? 

Answer.   It  would  be  difficult  for  NEH  to  implement  and 
sustain  a  coordinated,  focused  initiative  on  Technology  and  the 
Humanities  with  funding  much  below  the  $4  million  level  we  have 
requested  for  FY  1996.   At  a  reduced  funding  level,  while  we 
would  still  continue  to  fund  a  small  number  of  electronic 
projects  in  some  of  our  grant  programs,  we  would  be  forced  to 
rethink  seriously  the  overall  scope  and  thrust  of  the  initiative. 

Question  57.   With  respect  to  your  Technology  initiative,  can 
you  tell  us  if  the  private  sector  is  already  doing  this? 

Answer.   Private  sector  investments  in  the  area  of  technology 
and  the  humanities  have  been  limited.   The  Endowment's  initiative 
is  designed  to  ensure  that  the  humanities  do  not  get  left  behind 
as  the  electronic  information  superhighway  develops  and  expands. 

Question  58.   You  are  requesting  the  same  level  of  Challenge 
funds  as  you  did  in  FY  1995.   If  this  program  is  such  an 
effective  means  of  generating  support  for  the  humanities  why  are 
you  not  requesting  additional  funding  in  this  area?   In  fiscal 
year  1994,  NEH  provided  about  $14  million  in  Challenge  funds  that 
were  matched  by  $54  million  in  non-Federal  contributions.   Isn't 
this  highly  successful  program  the  direction  you  should  take  for 
all  your  programs?   If  not,  why  not? 

Answer.   Challenge  Grants  are  an  extremely  effective  means  of 
leveraging  non- federal  support  for  the  long-term  purposes  of 
institutions  that  have  the  administrative  capability  and  the 
piiblic  recognition  recjuired  to  conduct  a  full-fledged  fund- 
raising  campaign.   However,  many  institutions  that  are  doing 
excellent  work  in  the  humanities,  including  many  small  or 
emerging  institutions,  are  not  able  to  generate  three  dollars  in 
contributions  for  each  dollar  of  an  NEH  Challenge  Grant.   Nor  are 
Challenge  Grants,  which  entail  an  extended  fund-raising  effort, 
usually  an  appropriate  mechanism  for  generating  support  on  behalf 
of  projects  that  must  be  completed  within  a  comparably  brief  span 
of  time. 

The  level  of  funding  that  we  are  requesting  for  Challenge 
Grants  reflects  our  current  estimate  of  the  number  and  quality  of 
applications  that  we  will  receive  in  this  program  in  FY  1996. 

Although  not  all  of  the  kinds  of  institutions  we  support  can 
conduct  a  successful  Challenge  Grant  fund-raising  campaign,  most 
of  our  grant  recipients  generate  a  substantial  amount  of  non- 
federal funding  for  their  project.   In  FY  1994,  the  average  NEH 
grant  dollar  was  matched  by  $1.30  in  nonfederal  contributions  and 
institutional  cost-sharing.   With  $156.0  million  in  NEH  funds. 
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the  recipients  of  our  grants  raised  $14.6  million  in  donor  funds 
on  a  1:1  matching  basis  and  $54.5  million  in  donor  funds  toward 
Challenge  Grants  awarded  on  a  1:3  or  1:4  basis,  and  they 
contributed  approximately  $138  million  from  their  own 
institutional  resources  toward  the  specific  activity  for  which 
they  were  awarded  NEH  support . 

Question  60.   Why  are  you  proposing  an  increase  of  $1.4 
million  for  administration  when  for  the  most  part  you  are  not 
requesting  any  increases  in  your  various  program  areas? 

Answer.   The  Endowment's  FY  1996  request  of  $182  million 
includes  an  increase  of  nearly  $5  million  over  the  FY  1995 
enacted  amount  of  $177,044  million.   Only  $1.4  million  of  that 
increase  is  for  administration. 

About  $.930  million  of  the  $1.4  million  increase  in 
administrative  funds  is  for  cost  increases  that  are  largely 
beyond  our  control.   Most  of  the  $.930  million  is  for  higher 
labor  costs  to  pay  for  the  proposed  2.4  percent  pay  raise 
effective  January  1996;  to  fund  fully  the  3.22  percent  pay  raise 
in  January  1995;  for  one  more  workday  in  FY  1996  than  in  FY  1995; 
and  for  higher  benefits  costs  and  mandatory  within-grade 
increases .   The  remainder  is  for  GSA' s  2  percent  rate  increase 
for  space  rental;  for  the  mandated  Congressional  publication  of  a 
State  of  the  Humanities  Report  in  FY  1996;  for  higher  panel  costs 
that  will  result  from  increased  applications;  for  the  full  cost 
of  a  January  postal  rate  increases  of  10.3  percent;  and  for 
higher  costs  for  per  diem  rates,  GPO  printing  services,  and  other 
general  price  increases . 

About  $125  thousand  of  the  administrative  increase  is  to 
continue  our  multi-year  ADP  modernization  effort.   That  will 
allow  us  to  enhance  our  minicomputer  capability  and  our 
relational  database  as  well  as  to  improve  some  administrative 
systems.   An  additional  $30  thousand  is  requested  to  replace  some 
dilapidated  office  furniture  and  equipment. 

Also,  we  requested  increases  of  $135  thousand  for  2  IPAs; 
$125  thousand  for  data  dissemination  (Assessment  Studies) ;  $50 
thousand  to  provide  administrative  support  for  the  Technology  and 
the  Humanities  special  initiative;  and  $30  thousand  for  travel 
funds  to  expand  the  Endowment's  outreach  activities. 

Question  61:   Your  administrative  budget  includes  increases 
to  collect  and  disseminate  data  about  the  humanities .   What  types 
of  data  are  you  collecting? 

Answer:   Projects  supported  by  our  Assessment  Studies  program 
enable  us  to  collect  a  wide  range  of  data  about  the  humanities . 
Each  year  the  program  provides  funding  for  two  surveys  of  the 
doctorate  population:  the  Survey  of  Earned  Doctorates,  which 
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collects  demographic  and  employment -related  information  from  each 
year's  Ph.D.  recipients,  and  the  Survey  of  Doctorate  Recipients, 
which  obtains  employment  and  attitudinal  data  from  a  nationally 
representative  sample  of  individuals  who  have  earned  a  humanities 
Ph.D.  sometime  during  the  past  42  years.   In  addition,  we  provide 
regular  support  for  the  Department  of  Education's  National  Study 
of  Postsecondary  Faculty,  a  survey  that  generates  a  wealth  of 
information  about  the  characteristics  and  working  conditions  of 
humanities  professors. 

Although  the  majority  of  each  year's  allocation  to  the 
Assessment  Studies  program  supports  these  major  national  studies, 
the  program  is  also  able  to  fund  a  variety  of  one-time  data 
collection  projects  that  are  of  immediate  policy  interest.   Among 
recently  commissioned  projects  of  this  type  are  a  study  of  the 
amount  of  funding  that  private  foundations  provide  for  the 
humanities  and  an  analysis  of  the  course- taking  patterns  of 
undergraduate  students . 

The  Endowment's  data  collection  efforts  are  not  confined  to 
the  modest  number  of  studies  we  support  through  the  Assessment 
Studies  program.   Working  with  other  Federal  agencies  and  with 
nonprofit  groups,  we  are  often  able  to  add  a  humanities  dimension 
to  the  design  of  new  studies  (as  we  did  with  the  American 
Association  of  Museum's  National  Museum  Survey  and  the  Education 
Department's  National  Education  Longitudinal  Study)  and  to  the 
analysis  and  reporting  of  existing  studies. 

Question  62 :   Will  this  data  be  used  to  evaluate  your  ongoing 
programs? 

Answer:   Program  evaluations  demand  more  specific  and  focused 
data  collection  strategies.   On  occasion,  however,  we  are  able  to 
use  data  from  our  funded  studies  to  help  us  evaluate  the  extent 
to  which  our  programs  are  serving  their  intended  beneficiaries. 
For  example,  we  used  tabulations  from  the  National  Study  of 
Postsecondary  Faculty  to  determine  what  proportion  of  the 
teaching  faculty  we  were  reaching  through  our  old  Study  Grants 
for  College  Teachers  program. 

Question  63 :   Will  this  information  be  used  in  outreach 
efforts? 

Answer:   Yes.   For  example,  we  have  use  data  collected 
through  our  Assessment  Studies  program  to  determine  the  universe 
of  eligible  applicants  to  our  Faculty  Graduate  Study  Program  for 
Historically  Black  Colleges. 

Question  64:  You  are  currently  developing  performance 
measures  for  your  programs .   When  can  we  expect  to  see  the 
results  of  this  effort? 
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Answer:   As  required  by  the  Government  Performance  and 
Results  Act,  we  are  developing  a  strategic  plan  that  will 
incorporate  performance  goals  for  the  agency's  programs.  (OMB  is 
also  requiring  all  agencies  to  incorporate  performance  goals  and 
measures  in  their  FY  1997  budget  submissions.)   We  have 
established  an  NEH  task  force  to  help  lead  this  effort,  and  that 
task  force  is  working  on  recommendations  for  the  development  of 
performance  measures  that  will  help  the  agency  determine  whether 
it  is  achieving  its  goals.   We  expect  to  have  a  first  draft  of 
the  plan  sometime  later  this  year. 
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Questions  for  the  Record 
Submitted  by  Rep.  Sidney  R.  Yates 

1.   Question.   As  you  know,  the  House  passed  a  rescissions  bill 
last  week  that  cut  $5  million  from  your  FY  95  appropriation.   The 
report  that  accompanied  that  bill  called  for  a  $1  million 
reduction  in  administration  and  a  $4  million  cut  in  grants.   What 
impact  would  this  rescission  have  if  it  is  enacted? 

Answer.   The  NEH  grant -making  process  is  geared  to  the  four 
annual  meetings  of  the  National  Council  on  the  Humanities,  which, 
by  statute,  must  advise  the  Chairman  of  the  Endowment  before  a 
grant  application  can  be  approved  for  funding.   To  accommodate 
any  rescission  this  fiscal  year,  we  would  have  to  cut  money  from 
the  programs  that  are  presenting  grant  applications  at  the  only 
remaining  FY  1995  Council  meetings,  that  is,  the  May  and  July 
meetings.   Possible  reductions  thus  would  include  grants  in  our 
Summer  Seminars  programs,  grants  for  brittle  books  microfilming 
projects  in  the  Preservation  and  Access  division,  and  reading  and 
discussion  projects  in  our  Humanities  Projects  in  Libraries  and 
Archives  program.   We  would  also  be  forced  to  trim  our  Treasury 
matching  funds  budget,  thus  reducing  our  ability  to  leverage 
third-party  support  for  humanities  projects.   The  consequence  of 
all  these  actions  would  be  that  the  quality  and  reach  of 
humanities  programs  for  the  American  public  would  be  severely 
affected. 

Because  our  administrative  operation  is  already  lean  and 
because  one-half  of  FY  1995  has  already  expired,  it  will  be  very 
difficult  to  accommodate  a  $1  million  rescission,  which 
represents  nearly  5  percent  of  our  FY  1995  administrative  budget. 

We  would  have  to  eliminate  or  postpone  all  lower  priority 
administrative  expenses,  such  as  non- vital  training,  travel, 
supplies,  and  equipment.   An  immediate  hiring  freeze  would  be 
implemented  and  critical  vacancies  would  be  filled  only  by  in- 
house  candidates  or  not  at  all.   Early  outs  have  already  been 
offered  to  eligible  employees  in  the  hope  of  realizing  further 
staff  reductions.   The  FY  1995  portion  of  NEH's  computer 
modernization  plan,  which  is  part  of  a  successful  multi-year 
endeavor,  would  be  scaled  back  considerably.   If  the 
aforementioned  efforts  do  not  generate  enough  savings  to  offset 
the  rescission,  we  would  have  to  resort  to  furloughing  employees. 

Question.   Will  certain  grant  categories  have  to  be 
eliminated? 

Answer.   No  grant  programs  will  be  eliminated  as  a  result  of 
the  proposed  rescission  of  FY  1995  funds.   The  timing  of  the 
rescission,  however,  makes  imposing  a  five  million  dollar  cut 
this  late  in  the  year  very  difficult  for  some  programs.   As  noted 
in  the  answer  to  the  previous  question,  the  Summer  Seminars 
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programs,  the  Preservation  and  Access  division,  the  Humanities 
Projects  in  Libraries  and  Archives  program,  and  Treasury  funding 
matching  program  would  be  particularly  hard  hit  by  a  rescission 
that  takes  place  so  deep  into  the  fiscal  year. 

Question.   Will  the  cut  from  your  administrative  account 
require  you  to  furlough  some  of  your  employees? 

Answer.   As  stated  previously,  if  we  are  not  able  to  achieve 
$1  million  in  savings  from  cutting  other  areas  of  the 
administrative  budget,  we  will  be  forced  to  furlough  employees. 

3.   Question.   The  Budget  Committee  recently  released  a  list  of 
suggested  spending  cuts.   One  of  the  agencies  on  that  list  slated 
for  termination  is  the  NEH.   If  this  Committee  were  to  follow  the 
recommendations  of  the  Budget  Committee  and  phase  out  the  NEH, 
what  impact  would  that  have  on  the  humanities  in  America? 

Answer.   The  elimination  of  NEH  would  have  a  significant 
negative  impact  on  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  humanities 
programs  that  are  available  to  the  American  people.   The  drastic 
consequences  of  closing  down  the  Endowment  would  include: 

•  The  activities  of  many  if  not  most  of  the  state  humanities 
councils  all  across  America  would  cease  and  the  councils 
that  survived  would  be  forced  to  make  deep  cutbacks  in 
their  programming,- 

•  The  vital  leadership  and  support  the  Endowment  has  been 
providing  for  the  national  effort  to  preserve  millions  of 
endangered  books,  newspapers,  and  artifacts  would  grind  to 
a  halt; 

•  Critical  seed  money  for  such  pathbreaking  films  as  "The 
Civil  War,"  "FDR,"  and  "One  Woman,  One  Vote"  that  reach 
millions  of  Americans  each  year  would  no  longer  be 
available; 

•  Major  scholarly  projects  that  are  collecting  and  editing 
the  papers  of  many  of  the  nation's  Presidents  would  more 
than  likely  be  forced  to  suspend  operations; 

•  More  than  a  half -million  schoolchildren  each  year  would  be 
deprived  of  the  benefits  of  being  taught  by  a  humanities 
teacher  who  has  attended  an  NEH- sponsored  seminar  or 
institute; 

•  Access  to  cjuality  humanities  programming  would  be  closed 
off  to  millions  of  Americans  in  rural  areas  and  in 
communities  around  the  nation  that  are  isolated 
geographically  and  less  well  off  economically;  and 

•  Tens  of  millions  of  dollars  in  private  giving  to  the 
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•   Tens  of  millions  of  dollars  in  private  giving  to  the 
humanities  would  be  jeopardized  each  year  because  NEH 
would  no  longer  exist  to  stimulate  such  giving. 

4.   Question.   I  think  the  Committee  would  be  interested  in 
hearing  about  some  of  the  educational  outreach  activities  the 
Endowment  is  involved  with.   For  example,  what  are  you  doing  in 
this  area  during  FY  95? 

Answer.   The  Endowment's  Education  division  requires  most 
grant  recipients  to  provide  means  for  disseminating  any 
instructional  products  that  result  from  their  project.   For 
example,  the  teachers  who  participate  in  NEH-sponsored  summer 
institutes  typically  collaborate  to  produce  such  curricular 
materials  as  bibliographies  and  lesson  plans,  which  they  and  the 
project  staff  distribute  at  follow-up  workshops  in  the  teachers' 
school  districts  and  at  professional  meetings .   Many  of  the  best 
of  these  efforts  are  available  at  cost  to  teachers  nationwide 
through  the  Education  Department's  ERIC  network,  which  is  widely 
accessible  via  Internet.   Through  ERIC,  lesson  plans,  discussion 
topics,  and  project  models  that  incorporate  teaching  ideas  and 
activities  are  available  from  a  recent  NEH-sponsored  institute 
entitled  "The  Great  Migration  1900-1939:  Enriching  the  Humanities 
Through  the  Study  of  African-American  History."   A  recent 
institute  on  cartographic  traditions  in  the  history  of  Western 
civilization  produced  a  collection  of  maps,  lesson  plans,  and 
reading  materials  that  explore  the  relationship  between  the 
historical  world  view  of  particular  cultures  and  the  way  maps  are 
drawn.   These  too  are  available  to  teachers  through  ERIC. 

Often,  dissemination  takes  the  form  of  formal  publication. 
For  example,  an  institute  at  the  Folger  Shakespeare  Library 
resulted  in  the  publication  by  Washington  Square  Press  of 
Shakespeare  Set  Free.   Volume  I,  a  274 -page  guide  to  teaching 
Romeo  and  Juliet.  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  and  Macbeth,  has 
been  sold  to  14,000  teachers  who  each  year  reach  1.4  million 
students.   A  second  volume  on  teaching  Hamlet  and  Henry  IV.  Part 
1   is  now  available,  and  a  third  will  be  published  in  the  fall. 

The  results  of  NEH-sponsored  projects  in  colleges  and 
universities  are  disseminated  as  well .   The  Endowment  has 
supported  several  conference  and  mentoring  projects  that  match 
teams  from  campuses  where  successful  projects  have  been 
implemented  with  teams  from  institutions  planning  similar 
efforts.   The  American  Association  of  Community  Colleges 
conducted  two  such  projects  designed  to  improve  foreign  language 
instruction  at  two-year  colleges.   Thirty-five  institutions 
enrolling  a  total  of  431,000  students  participated  in  the 
conferences  and  follow-up  activities.   Beginning  in  the  summer  of 
1995,  college  teachers  participating  in  seven  NEH-sponsored 
institutes  will  be  taught  to  use  an  Internet  electronic  bulletin 
board  to  maintain  communications  among  themselves  when  they 
return  to  their  home  institutions  and  begin  to  implement  what 
they  have  learned. 
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5.  Question.   I  noticed  in  your  budget  request  that  you  ask  for 
$4  million  for  a  new  initiative  called  "Technology  and  the 
Humanities."   As  I  understand  it,  NEH  is  one  of  several 
government  agencies  that  are  working  on  the  effort  to  bring  the 
information  superhighway  to  the  public.   How  will  your  initiative 
help  spread  the  humanities  throughout  the  country? 

Answer.   We  live  in  the  midst  of  a  new  age  of  computers  and 
electronic  technology  that  is  transforming  how  we  work,  play, 
educate  our  children,  and  organize  and  gain  access  to  information 
and  knowledge.   The  primary  objective  of  the  NEH  Technology  and 
the  Humanities  initiative  is  to  help  ensure  that  the  humanities 
are  not  left  behind  as  the  information  "superhighway"  that  is  the 
product  of  this  new  technology  develops  and  expands.   Significant 
private  sector  investment  is  already  placing  an  enormous  amount 
of  business,  technical,  scientific,  and  other  information  into 
the  system.   The  Endowment's  initiative  is  designed  to  complement 
these  efforts  by  providing  leadership  and  vital  financial  support 
for  projects  that  will  create  digitized  humanities  resources  and 
employ  these  materials  in  educational  and  cultural  settings 
around  the  nation. 

You  estimate  that  this  project  will  cost  $4  million  a  year 
for  the  next  three  years .   What  do  you  envision  happening  to  this 
project  after  the  third  year? 

Answer.   In  the  third  year,  we  plan  to  evaluate  how  effective 
the  initiative  has  been  in  meeting  its  objectives  and  what 
additional  steps,  if  any,  the  Endowment  needs  to  take  to  ensure 
that  the  humanities  are  included  on  the  information  superhighway. 

6.  Question:   I've  been  following  with  great  interest  the 
Endowment's  progress  in  streamlining  some  of  its  functions.   Can 
you  give  the  Committee  an  overview  of  the  progress  you've  already 
made  and  what  you  plan  to  do  in  the  future  to  further  streamline 
the  agency? 

Answer:   The  Endowment  is  undertaking  a  variety  of 
initiatives  to  cut  costs  and  in^jrove  performance,  always  keeping 
at  the  forefront  the  goal  of  serving  our  customers  better.   In 
the  past  two  years  we  have: 

•  simplified  our  internal  organization  by  removing  one 
entire  layer  of  senior  management  ,- 

•  implemented  a  customer-oriented,  agency-wide  total  quality 
management  program,- 

•  instituted  a  strategic  planning  initiative; 

•  developed  and  pxoblished  customer  service  standards  for 
NEH; 
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•  established  employee  teams  to  develop  initiatives  in  the 
areas  of  incentive  awards,  employee  training,  and 
technology; 

•  sought  to  develop  partnerships  with  other  federal  agencies 
and  with  nonfederal  entities  that  have  resources  to 
support  humanities  projects,- 

•  expanded  our  use  of  customer-oriented  technologies  such  as 
voice  mail  and  Internet  bulletin  boards;  and 

•  taken  concrete  steps  to  simplify  the  materials  we  are 
sending  to  grantees  while  also  reducing  the  amount  of 
information  we  are  seeking  from  them. 

To  cut  costs  further,  we  may  consider  the  following 
streamlining  initiatives:   (1)  integrating  NEH's  now-separate 
payroll  and  personnel  systems  and  contracting  this  function  out; 
(2)  combining  some  common  administrative  functions  that  we  share 
with  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  (e.g.,  merging  our 
libraries) ;  and  (3)  making  greater  use  of  technology  to  increase 
communication  with  and  reduce  paperwork  demands  on  our  customers. 

We  hasten  to  add  that  our  streamlining  efforts  to  date  have 
already  yielded  significant  savings:   For  example,  since  FY  1979, 
the  Endowment's  FTE  level  has  decreased  from  296  to  262,  a 
decrease  of  nearly  12  percent. 

7.   Question:   I  want  to  briefly  touch  on  the  History  Standards 
project  that  the  NEH  supported  in  conjunction  with  the  Department 
of  Education.   It's  my  understanding  that  the  section  of  the 
Standards  that  were  the  most  controversial,  the  "teaching 
examples, "  have  been  completely  removed.   Has  this  action 
satisfied  the  conservative  critics  of  the  Standards? 

Answer:   The  National  Center  for  History  in  the  Schools  has 
not  yet  published  a  revised  version  of  the  history  standards. 
Over  the  next  several  months  the  Center  will  be  working  with  a 
privately  funded  panel  of  historians  and  teachers  who  have  been 
commissioned  to  review  the  standards  and  suggest  changes  that 
will  make  them  more  acceptable  to  their  critics. 


Wednesday,  April  5,  1995. 
NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE  ARTS 

WITNESS 

JANE  ALEXANDER,  CHAIRMAN,  NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE 
ARTS 

Mr.  Regula  [presiding].  Well  call  the  committee  to  order. 

We're  very  pleased  this  morning  to  welcome  Jane  Alexander,  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment,  and  her  colleagues  here. 

As  usual,  it's  another  busy  day.  We  have  conferences  and  even 
a  circus  today.  So  I  don't  know  which  one  I  should  go  to.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

So,  anyway,  your  full  statement  will  be  made  a  part  of  the 
record,  and  if  you'd  like,  you  can  read  that  or  summarize  for  us. 

Ms.  Alexander.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Members  of  the  committee,  who  don't  seem  to  be  here  yet 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes,  right. 

Ms.  Alexander.  I  would  like  to  introduce  my  statement  into  the 
record,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  Regula.  Without  objection. 

[The  prepared  testimony  and  biography  of  Ms.  Alexander  fol- 
lows:] 
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Jane  Alexander,  Chairman 
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U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
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Washington,  DC 

April  5,  1995 


Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee.    I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  speak  to 
you  today  about  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.    We  request  $172.4  million  for  the 
agency  for  Fiscal  Year  1996.    This  investment  includes  modest  support  for  existing 
Endowment  programs  while  making  limited  funding  available  for  new  national  leadership 
initiatives. 

An  appropriation  of  $  1 72.4  million  works  out  to  about  66  cents  per  American.    In 
comparison  with  other  civilized  nations,  that  per  capita  government  expenditure  pales. 
Recently,  our  counterparts  in  Australia  sent  me  their  new  publication  Creative  Nation  which 
calls  for  an  investment  of  billions  in  the  arts,  particularly  film,  television  and  new 
technology.    They  are  forward-looking,  ready  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  21st  century, 
and  realize  investment  in  Australian  cultxire  is  investment  in  the  nation's  ability  to  compete 
in  the  global  economy.    Already  the  Australian  film  industry  is  capturing  more  of  a  share  of 
the  world  market,  and  they  are  poised  to  be  world  leaders  in  art  and  the  new  technologies. 
The  lesson  is  simple:  the  arts  are  a  smart  investment. 

We  need  to  make  that  same  bottom-up  investment  in  our  arts.   The  second  leading  balance 
of  trade  item  for  the  United  States  of  America  is  in  the  commercial  arts:  film,  television, 
videos,  and  music.    People  all  around  the  world  love  American  culture.    They  devour 
American  books.    Our  dance  companies  are  internationally  renowned,  and  American-made 
jazz  can  be  heard  from  nightclubs  in  Berlin  to  festivals  in  Sydney.    Our  art,  our  culture,  our 
ideas  are  our  greatest  national  resources.    It  is  the  non-profit  arts  which  the  Endowment 
supports  that  feed  the  commercial  sector.    Our  actors,  directors,  musicians,  our  designers 
and  arts  administrators  began  their  careers  in  non-profit  arts  organizations  sponsored  by  the 
NEA. 

In  these  past  30  years,  we  have  helped  make  possible  the  arts  institutions  which  are  the 
proving  ground  for  some  of  our  best  artists  across  the  nation.    A  couple  of  weeks  ago, 
some  of  them  came  to  visit  you,  like  Kenny  G.,  the  musician  who  sells  records  around  the 
world;  he  got  his  education  through  an  Endowment-sponsored  music  school  in  Seattle.    Or 
take  Garrison  Keillor  who  said  he  first  thought  of  himself  as  a  "writer,"  only  after  the  NEA 
gave  him  the  opportunity  at  an  early  age  to  become  one  of  our  first  artist-in-residence  at  a 
Miimesota  school.    My  own  career  took  off  with  the  success  of  a  production  made  possible 
through  an  Endowment  grant  —  "The  Great  White  Hope."     You  don't  become  an  actor  or  a 
writer  or  a  musician  overnight.    It  takes  years  of  hard  work  for  low  pay.    The  arts 
organizations  we  support  give  those  actors  and  writers,  singers  and  dancers,  painters  and 
musicians  the  time  and  opportunity  to  perfect  their  craft,  to  become  the  best.   That's  why 
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we  are  crucial  to  the  nation's  continued  economy  health  and  security.    We  are  an 
investment  in  tomorrow. 

And  we  are  not  just  an  investment  for  the  artists,  we  pay  dividends  as  well  to  people  in 
towns  and  cities  all  across  America.    I  know.    Since  becoming  Chairman,  I  have  visited  all 
50  states,  and  I  have  been  where  many  of  you  live  and  I've  experienced  the  way  the  arts 
make  a  difference  to  the  lives  of  your  neighbors. 

In  New  Mexico,  I  saw  the  "Working  Classroom"  in  Albuquerque  bring  in  teenagers  to  do 
something  constructive  and  creative  with  their  free  time  through  word  and  image.    In  North 
Dakota,  I  saw  lace  makers  keep  alive  the  heritage  of  their  forebears  which  they  then  sell  to 
the  public,  marrying  art  with  commerce  and  making  their  lives  a  little  bit  better.    In  West 
Virgina,  the  arts  are  a  bridge,  across  generations,  bringing  together  extended  families  in  a 
mutual  love  for  country  fiddling  or  storytelling.    In  inner  city  New  Orleans,  Yoimg 
Artists/Young  Aspirations  —  YAAfA  for  short  ~  uses  the  arts  to  provide  a  way  out  of 
despair  and  disenchantment  for  high  school  students,  who  as  part  of  the  deal  for  training  in 
the  visual  arts  must  go  to  college.    YAJYA  recently  won  a  contract  to  re-do  the  chairs  in 
the  General  Assembly  upon  the  occasion  of  the  United  Nation's  50th  anniversary.    Their 
success  all  began  with  an  Endowment  grant 

These  people  are  not  the  elite,  and  their  ideas  and  love  of  art  are  very  real.    Let  me  tell  you 
about  the  little  rural  theater  company  in  a  town  called  Broadway,  Virginia.    The  director, 
Ralph  Cohen,  was  in  a  Hardee's  ordering  diimer  when  the  girl  behind  the  counter  noticed 
his  t-shirt  which  said  "Shenandoah  Shakespeare  Express."    She  told  him  she  liked  Taming 
of  the  Shrew  the  best,  and  then  the  worker  at  the  drive-through  window  piped  up  and  said, 
"No,  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  is  the  best!"    In  a  fast-food  restaurant  in  a  small  coimtry 
town,  there  was  a  great  critical  debate  over  the  merits  of  Shakespeare's  plays.    Those  kids 
had  seen  the  plays  put  on  by  the  Shenandoah  Express  in  their  hometowns  ~  the  only 
exposure  they  had  to  art,  other  than  film  and  public  television,  perhaps  a  book.    All  because 
of  the  Arts  Endowment  and  our  small,  but  crucial,  grant. 

The  Arts  Endowment  is  here  to  serve  the  American  people,  and  we  are  trying  to  do  even 
more  as  Congress  has  asked  us  to  do:  through  arts  education  and  through  community 
outreach.    For  smaller  organizations,  we  can  provide  up  to  50  percent  of  their  yearly 
budget.    For  our  cultural  treasures  like  the  Pacific  Nordiwest  Ballet  or  the  Alabama 
Shakespeare  Festival,  the  federal  government's  role  caimot  be  matched  at  the  state  level.    I 
wanted  to  give  you  a  small  idea  of  the  breadth  of  what  I've  seen  and  what  we  do,  because 
too  often  this  agency  has  been  pigeonholed  because  of  a  controversial  project.    We  have 
taken  measures  to  be  more  accountable  to  you  and  to  the  American  people. 

In  response  to  budget  reductions,  I  have  eliminated  all  the  Endowment's  subgrant  programs, 
except  those  that  are  made  in  conjunction  with  state,  regional  and  international  arts 
organizations.    I  did  not  think  it  was  ^>propriate  to  continue  fimding  third-party 
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organizations  which  in  some  cases  could  not  meet  our  panels'  criteria  and  which  had 
significant  overhead  costs. 

We  have  streamlined  internally  by  clustering  five  of  our  discipline-based  grant  programs 
into  two  groups  ~  Music,  Presenting  and  Opera-Musical  Theater  and  Visual  Arts  and 
Museums  ~  in  an  effort  to  reduce  our  administrative  overhead  and  respond  to  the  National 
Performance  Review. 

We  have  diversified  our  advisory  grantmaking  panels  and  included  one  lay  person  on  each. 
We  have  changed  our  guidelines  so  that  instead  of  spreading  our  funds  through  the  entire 
season  of  an  organization,  we  can  allocate  the  amount  NEA  invests  in  particular  areas  of 
seasonal  support  if  we  so  wish.    The  National  Council  on  the  Arts  ~  our  advisory  board  ~ 
is  very  active,  and  we  seek  to  give  them  more  resources  to  make  informed  decisions. 

But  no  matter  what  we  do,  you  will  hear  criticisms  of  a  project  or  two.    We  still  hear 
criticisms  of  projects  that  are  long  over,  that  happened  six  or  more  years  ago.    Certain 
groups  of  critics  make  considerable  money  feeding  off  this  sensationalism.    Some  of  our 
critics  have  even  called  all  art  today  "corrupt."    This  stuns  me. 

Is  it  corrupt  when  millions  of  children  learn  to  paint,  or  write,  or  dance?   Is  it  corrupt  to 
enable  music  groups  to  perform  in  hospitals  and  senior  care  facilities  and  free  concerts  in 
the  park?   Is  it  corrupt  to  bring  opera  and  folk  music  into  millions  of  American  homes 
through  television  and  radio?   Is  the  young  woman  at  Hardee's  in  rural  Virginia  corrupted 
by  Shakespeare? 

Some  argue  that  the  government  has  no  role  in  funding  the  arts.    They  say  that  the  private 
sector  can  and  will  do  the  job,  and  that's  not  true.    While  the  foundations,  corporations  and 
individuals  who  support  the  arts  continue  to  be  tremendously  generous,  they've 
acknowledged  publicly  that  they  carmot  pick  up  the  slack.    We  are  jump  start  money,  the 
only  national  measure  of  recognizing  excellence  ~  we  exist  to  leverage  the  other  public  and 
private  monies,  and  we  do  our  job  well  —  on  average,  leveraging  $11  for  every  dollar  we 
award.    We  are  as  vital  as  gas  to  a  car.    Lest  you  think  I  speak  solely  out  of  self-interest, 
hear  what  the  private  fimders  have  to  say: 

Christine  DeVita,  president  of  philanthropy  at  the  Lila  Wallace-Reader's  Digest  Fund,  the 
country's  largest  private  source  of  money  for  the  arts,  says  "We  are  very  limited  in  dollars 
and  focus."    They  already  receive  1,000  more  applications  than  they  can  fund  each  year. 

Catharine  Stimpson,  director  of  the  Mac  Arthur  Foundation's  fellowship  program,  says  it  is 
"dangerous  wishfiil  thinking"  to  believe  that  private  funds  can  replace  government  grants. 
She  says,  "The  assumptions  are  that  the  foundations  are  these  endless  wells.    Can  the 
foundations  do  it?  No." 
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Marian  Godfrey  of  the  Pew  Charitable  Trust,  which  works  with  the  NEA,  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency,  and  the  Rockefeller  Trust  to  send  artists  to  international  exhibitions 
says,  "It  would  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  replace  government  funds."    She  predicts  that 
the  initiative  would  collapse  without  joint  support. 

And  Harold  Williams,  president  of  the  J.  Paul  Getty  Trust,  as  he  has  already  testified, 
estimates  that  foundations  would  have  to  raise  an  $8  billion  endowment  in  order  to  fill  the 
$400  million  gap  caused  by  elimination  of  the  NEA,  NEH  and  the  Institute  of  Museum 
Services. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  without  the  Endowment,  the  private  sector  might  do  less,  not  more, 
to  support  the  arts.    And  1  don't  think  that  block  grants  to  the  states  are  the  answer,  for  the 
states  do  not  have  the  strength  of  partnership  that  the  Endowment  does.    A  grant  from  a 
state  arts  agency  does  not  carry  the  same  cachet  as  a  grant  from  the  federal  government,  for 
there  is  no  national  recognition. 

Furthermore,  the  Endowment  invests  in  projects  that  receive  scant  private,  state  or  local 
dollars.    Very  little  money,  for  instance,  goes  to  Literature  in  this  country.    The  Endowment 
is  a  leader  in  supporting  small  and  emerging  arts  organizations  in  rural  and  inner  city  areas. 
Our  Folk  Arts  Apprenticeship  program  —  which  has  spread  across  the  nation  ~  would  be 
eliminated.    The  whole  arts  education  reform  movement  would  not  have  the  momentum  it 
currently  enjoys.    Individual  artists  would  have  fewer  opportunities  for  career  development 
through  fellowships.    Our  international  exchange  of  artists  with  Japan  and  our  three-way 
exchange  with  Canada  and  Mexico  would  disappear.    The  partnerships  we  have  created 
with  the  Corporation  for  National  Service  to  get  writers  into  communities  or  with  other 
federal  agencies  to  attack  the  scourge  of  drugs  are  only  possible  through  national 
leadership.    The  list  goes  on  and  on. 

That  is  why  I  request  the  modest  increase  in  our  budget  for  FY  1996.    With  this  budget,  we 
will  invest  in  our  communities,  in  economic  vitality,  in  our  children,  in  partnerships,  and  in 
our  heritage.    We  wish  to  continue  supporting  individual  artists,  for  art  begins  in  the 
creative  imagination  of  one  individual.    For  every  grant  that  disappoints  or  upsets  you,  there 
are  thousands  of  artists  who  have  gone  on  to  distinction  and  achievement,  artists  who  are  a 
credit  to  the  nation. 

Consider  the  story  of  Bobbie  Arm  Mason,  a  writer  who  received  a  Literature  Fellowship  in 
1 983  which  helped  her  fmish  her  novel  In  Country.    The  story  of  how  one  family  in 
western  Kentucky  coped  with  the  return  of  a  Vietnam  Veteran,  In  Country  had  a  profound 
effect  on  millions,  is  being  taught  in  schools  and  colleges,  and  changed  the  lives  of  people 
in  the  communities  of  Mayfield  and  Paducah,  Kentucky.    After  the  book  was  turned  into  a 
film,  jjeople  from  all  over  went  to  look  for  it,  but  as  Ms.  Mason  wrote:  "There  are  no 
bookstores  in  my  hometown,  Mayfield.    [People]  had  to  go  to  the  mall  in  Paducah  to  get  it. 
Some  2,000  copies  of  the  novel  were  sold  in  a  short  time  there." 
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We  should  be  around  to  help  next  year's  Bobbie  Ann  Mason  as  well. 

Through  our  budget  submission,  we  look  as  well  to  our  nation's  future.    The  end  of  the 
century  and  the  beginning  of  the  new  millennium  will  provoke  an  extraordinary  number  of 
responses  around  the  world.    Australia  already  has  plans  for  the  new  millennium.    England 
is  investing  millions  in  its  Millennium  Fund.    How  will  we  in  the  U.S.  mark  the  occasion? 

The  approaching  21st  century  inspires  us  to  represent  the  past,  intimate  our  future 
directions,  and  enable  the  American  people  to  witness  and  experience  our  achievements  as  a 
nation  these  past  200  years.    The  Arts  Endowment  —  through  our  Millennium  Project  ~ 
will  facilitate  a  great  national  journey  into  the  spirit  of  America.    It  will  be  conducted  by 
our  writers,  playwrights,  filmmakers,  our  architects  and  designers,  our  dancers,  painters, 
folk  artists,  musicians  and  creative  thinkers.    The  aim?   To  turn  the  occasion  into  a  platform 
for  a  national  audience  wherever  people  gather  in  cities  and  suburbs,  in  malls,  in  small 
towns,  in  rural  areas,  and  even  bring  to  our  Nation's  Capital  in  the  year  2000  the  best  art  of 
all  our  50  states.    For  this,  we  will  need  Congress's  commitment,  both  spiritually  and 
financially.    The  NEA  and  NEH  should  be  empowered  to  establish  a  Millennium 
Commission.    We  have  the  infrastructure  in  place  to  make  the  celebration  of  the  year  2000 
the  important  event  it  should  be. 

A  great  nation  supports  and  encourages  the  education  of  all  its  people.    A  great  nation 
recognizes  that  the  life  of  the  spirit,  of  the  human  mind,  is  what  endures  through  the 
passing  on  from  generation  to  generation  a  heritage  that  says:  this  is  who  we  are,  this  is 
who  we  were,  and  this  is  who  we  will  be  in  days  to  come.    That  heritage  is  manifested 
through  the  arts,  the  humanities,  and  the  sciences.    That  heritage  is  what  we  seek  to  keep 
alive  at  the  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

Thank  you. 
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Jane  Alexander  was  nominated  by  President  Clinton  to  become  the  sixth 
Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  in  the  summer  of  1993. 
After  unanimous  confirmation  by  the  U.S.  Senate,  she  was  sworn  into  office  by 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Sandra  Day  O'Connor  on  Oaober  8,  1993. 

Since  becoming  Chairman,  Ms.  Alexander  has  visited  more  than  130 
communities  in  all  50  states  and  Puerto  Rico.    In  over  150  public  speeches,  she 
has  outlined  her  vision  for  the  agency  with  thousands  of  people.    She  has  met 
personally  with  Members  of  Congress,  governors,  mayors,  state  legislators, 
artists,  corporate,  education  and  community  leaders  throughout  the  nation. 
Taking  up  the  challenge  of  President  Clinton  to  "renew  America,"  Chairman 
Alexander  has  spoken  out  about  how  the  arts  can  contribute  to  education 
reform  and  community  building. 

As  part  of  the  Administration's  efforts,  she  has  initiated  new  partnerships  with 
federal  agencies.    Under  Ms.  Alexander's  leadership,  the  Arts  Endowment  began 
a  partnership  with  the  Corporation  for  National  Service  to  create  the  "Writers 
Corps,"  as  part  of  the  national  force  of  AmeriCorps  volunteers.    The 
Endowment  has  also  entered  into  partnerships  with  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation  and  other  agencies  to  encourage  design  excellence  at  the  federal 
level.    Chairman  Alexander  has  also  strengthened  the  long-standing  relationship 
with  the  Department  of  Education  for  arts  education  research  and  development. 

On  the  international  level,  Ms.  Alexander  signed  an  agreement  with  Canada  and 
Mexico  to  begin  a  three-way  artistic  exchange  program  in  1994.    As  part  of  the 
Administration's  goal  for  streamlining  government.  Chairman  Alexander  has 
initiated  a  number  of  internal  reforms  and  reorganizations  at  the  agency. 

Six  months  after  taking  office,  Chairman  Alexander  convened  the  first  national 
arts  conference  organized  by  the  Federal  government:  "Art-21:  Art  Reaches  into 
the  21st  Century."    Over  1,100  artists  and  administrators  attended  the  assembly 
in  Chicago  to  share  information  and  explore  new  ideas  about  the  future  of  the 
arts  in  America.    From  this  dialogue  and  her  exploration  of  the  state  of  the  arts 
across  the  country,  Ms.  Alexander  developed  her  priorities  for  investing  in 
communities,  education,  new  technology,  preservation  of  our  heritage,  and 
partnerships  for  the  arts. 
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For  her  leadership,  Ms.  Alexander  has  received  a  number  of  honors,  including 
the  1995  Montblanc  de  Culture  North  American  Award,  which  she  donated  to 
the  Writers  Corps,  and  the  Common  Wealth  Award  for  bringing  the  arts  to  the 
American  people.    She  is  a  much  sought-after  public  speaker  and  has  given 
commencement  addresses  at  The  Juilliard  School,  the  UCLA  School  of  the  Arts, 
and  the  North  Carolina  School  for  the  Arts  in  1994,  and  is  scheduled  for  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  Princeton  in  1995. 

Ms.  Alexander,  a  native  of  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  has  been  active  in  the  arts 
for  over  35  years  as  an  award-winning  actress,  producer  and  author.    In  addition 
to  the  40  film.s  and  numerous  television  programs  she  has  appeared  in,  Ms. 
Alexander  has  performed  in  over  100  plays  on  stages  across  the  country.    Ms. 
Alexander  has  received  a  Tony  Award  for  The  Great  White  Hope  and  an  Emmy 
Award  for  Playing  for  Time.    She  has  received  six  Tony  Award  nominations, 
four  Academy  Award  nominations,  and  five  Emmy  Award  nominations.    She 
also  received  the  Television  Critics  Circle  Award  for  her  portrayal  of  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  in  Eleanor  and  Franklin:  The  White  House  Years. 

Ms.  Alexander  has  produced  three  films,  including  the  acclaimed  A  Marriage: 
Georgia  O'Keeffe  and  Alfred  Stieglitz  for  PBS's  American  Playhouse  series.    She 
has  narrated  numerous  documentaries,  short  stories,  and  books,  and  is  co-author 
of  a  translation  of  Henrik  Ibsen's  The  Master  Builder  as  well  as  The  Bluefish 
Cookbook. 

Prior  to  becoming  Chairman,  Ms.  Alexander  served  as  an  effective  and 
articulate  advocate  for  a  number  of  worthwhile  causes,  including  the  National 
Stroke  Association,  Women's  Action  for  New  Direaions,  and  the  Wildlife 
Conservation  Society.    In  recognition  of  her  leadership,  she  received  the  Living 
Legacy:  Jehan  Sadat  Peace  Award  in  1988. 

Ms.  Alexander  attended  Sarah  Lawrence  College  and  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.    She  was  born  on  October  28,  1939  in  Boston,  the  daughter  of 
surgeon  Thomas  B.  Quigley,  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  field  of  sports  medicine 
and  Ruth  Pearson,  a  nurse  in  neurosurgery.    Her  grandfather  Daniel  Quigley 
was  Buffalo  Bill's  personal  physician  in  North  Platte,  Nebraska.    Ms.  Alexander 
is  married  to  director  Ed  Sherin  and  is  stepmother  to  Tony,  Geoffrey  and 
Jonathan.    Her  son,  Jace  Alexander,  is  a  stage  and  film  director  as  well. 
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Ms.  Alexander.  Thank  you. 

We  come  before  you  today,  and  we're  pleased  to  come  before  you, 
to  ask  for  $172.4  million  for  our  Fiscal  Year  1996  budget.  This  is 
an  increase  of  $5  million  over  our  enacted  fiscal  year  1995  budget, 
but  we  do  feel,  having  taken  cuts  the  past  three  years,  that  we 
have  certainly  experienced  a  shortfall  in  our  services  to  the  Amer- 
ican public.  And,  in  fact,  since  1979,  our  funding  has  been  reduced 
and  our  ability  to  reach  the  arts  organizations  in  the  country  has 
been  reduced.  Our  purchasing  power  has  been  reduced  by  almost 
50  percent.  So  we're  sUpping  constantly,  and  we'd  like  to  let  you 
know  that. 

We  are  very  mindful  of  the  need  to  balance  the  budget,  and  we, 
of  course,  will  do  our  part  in  that  regard,  but  we  do  feel  that  in 
the  past  couple  of  years,  since  with  the  proposed  rescission  we've 
taken  an  almost  8  percent  hit,  we  have  already  contributed  to  some 
degree. 

AGENCY  STREAMLINING 

At  the  Endowment  we  have  been  streamlining.  We  have  been 
clustering  certain  programs.  The  Museum  and  the  Visual  Arts  pro- 
grams are  now  clustered,  and  the  Presenting  Opera-Musical  Thea- 
ter programs  are  now  clustered  with  the  Music  progfram.  We  are 
continuing  to  look  at  other  areas  of  clustering  to  streamline  the 
agency  more  and  be  more  efficient  in  management,  as  well  as  in 
our  areas  of  programs  and  partnerships. 

We  are  also  undergoing  an  extensive  review  of  the  agency  itself 
because,  if  we  do  sustain  cuts,  we  want  to  know  where  we 
prioritize  and  how  best  to  reduce  our  costs. 

Mr.  Regula.  Would  this  result  in  a  greater  percentage  of  funding 
getting  out  on  the  ground,  so  to  speak,  by  making  these  intemsd 
changes? 

Ms.  Alexander.  I  don't  know  quite  how  to  answer  that.  We  cer- 
tainly would  hope  that  it  would  do  so,  but  we  haven't  finished  the 
whole  review  of  the  agency  yet. 

DICUSSIONS  WITH  STATE  AND  LOCAL  ARTS  ORGANIZATIONS 

We  are  also  having  ongoing  discussions  with  the  States  and  the 
local  arts  organizations  through  NASAA  and  NALAA  in  order  to 
determine  what  we  do  best  at  the  Federal  level,  and  what  they  do 
best  at  the  State  and  local  levels.  We  think  that  is  a  very  impor- 
tant review. 

One  thing  we  would  Uke  to  continue  in  this  very  fragile  partner- 
ship that  we  all  share  in  the  funding  of  the  arts  is,  indeed,  more 
of  a  partnership  relationship  with  the  States.  We  can  examine  each 
State  and  know  what  they  need  fix)m  the  Federal  Grovemment  and 
what  they  can  provide  best  for  themselves.  We  think  that  is  an  im- 
portant initiative  and  we're  going  to  do  more  of  it  this  year. 

DISCUSSIONS  WITH  THE  HUMANITIES  ENDOWMENT 

We're  also  having  talks  with  our  colleagues  at  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities  to  find  ways  that  we  might  be  able 
to  share  some  services.  I  don't  think  we'll  be  able  to  merge  totally 
because  our  constituents  are  quite  different.  However,  we  may  be 
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able  to  merge  certain  areas  of  administration,  and  we  are  looking 
at  that. 

IMPLEMENTATION  OF  INDEPENDENT  COMMISSION  REPORT 

Since  I  became  Chairman  18  months  ago,  there  have  been  a 
number  of  reforms  that  I've  initiated  at  the  agency,  and  you  should 
know  that  the  Independent  Commission  report,  the  Brademas-Gar- 
ment  Commission  report,  which  I  would  like  to  introduce  into  the 
record,  Mr.  Chairman 

Mr.  Regula.  Without  objection. 

Ms.  Alexander.  Thank  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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THE  INDEPENDENT  COMMISSION'S  REPORT  TO  CONGRESS 

In  1989,  Congress  created  an  Independent  Commission  to  review  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts'  grant  making  procedures,  including  the  panel  system,  as  well  as 
the  standard  for  public  funding.  The  twelve-member  commission  was  composed  of 
individuals  appointed  by  President  Bush,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  (after  consultation  with  the  minority  leaders 
of  both  houses). 

The  Independent  Commission  issued  "A  Report  To  Congress  On  The  National 
Endowment  For  The  Arts"  in  September,  1990.  The  Report  contains  30  formal 
recommendations  which  are  printed  in  bold  below  followed  by  the  current  status  of  their 
implementation. 


Recommendations  on  "...whether  the  standard  for  pobUcly  funded  art  should  be  different 
than  the  standard  for  privately  funded  art* 


1)  The  Independent  Commission  finds  that  the  standard  for  publicly  funded 
art  must  go  beyond  the  standard  for  privatdy  funded  art. 

The  Endowment's  autfiorting  statute  was  amended  in  1990  to  state  that  "public 
funding  of  the  arts  and  humanities  is  subject  to  the  conditions  that  traditionally 
govern  the  use  of  public  money.   Such  funding  should  contribute  to  public  support 
and  confidence  in  the  use  of  taxpayer  funds.   Public  funds  provided  by  the  federal 
government  must  ultimately  serve  public  purposes  the  Cor^ress  defines. " 

Privately  funded  art  need  not  be  subject  to  any  standard  beyond  that  used  by  the 
funder  (e.g.  individual  aesthetic  taste).  NEA  standards  go  further,  demanding  that 
both  excellence  (the  artistic  criteria)  and  merit  (for  example,  the  relationship  of  the 
applicant  with  the  community)  be  taken  into  account 

2)  Tlie  Independent  Commission  reaffirms  that  the  guiding  standard  for 
grant  making  by  the  National  E^dowmoit  for  the  Aits  must  be  artistic  excellence. 

The  Endowment's  authorizing  statute  was  amended  in  1990  to  provide  that  panels 
review  applications  "solely  on  the  basis  of  artistic  excellence  and  artistic  merit. "  All 
program  guidelines  now  include  artistic  excdlence  and  merit  as  primary  review 
criteria. 
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3)  The  Independent  Commission  reaffirms  the  several  other  purposes, 
articulated  in  the  present  statute,  for  the  public  funding  of  art. 

The  1990  authorizing  statute  retained  the  purposes  identified  by  the  Commission.  In 
noting  that  the  NEA  has  a  responsibility  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  the 
Commission  reaffirmed  the  importance  of  purposes  such  as  meeting  professional 
standards  of  authenticity;  encouraging  artists  to  achieve  standards  of  excellence; 
reaching  or  reflecting  the  culture  of  a  minority,  irmer  city,  rural  or  tribal  community; 
and  encouraging  public  knowledge,  understanding,  and  appreciation  of  the  arts. 

4)  The  Independent  Commission  recommends  that  the  preamble  of  the 
legislation  that  authorizes  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  be  amended  to 
make  clear  that  the  arts  belong  to  all  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

This  provision  was  added  to  the  authorizing  statute  in  1990. 

5)  The  Independent  Commission  recommends  that  in  order  to  assure  that  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  operate  in  a  manner  accountable  to  the 
President,  Congress  and  the  American  people,  the  procedures  of  the  Endowment 
for  scrutiny  and  evaluation  of  applications  for  grants  be  reformed. 

The  Commission  listed  the  following  reforms:   (1)  Strengthening  the  authority  of  the 
Chairperson;  (2)  making  the  National  Council  more  active;  (3)  elimiruiting  real  or 
perceived  conflicts  of  interest;  (4)  assuring  that  evaluation  of  grant  applications  be 
fair,  accountable  and  thorough;  (5)  clarifying  the  function  of  the  grant  advisory 
panels  and  broadening  their  membership  to  make  them  more  representative;  (6)  and 
making  clear  that  the  NEA  belongs  not  solely  to  those  who  receive  its  grants  but  to  all 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  1990  legislation  incorporated  most  of  these  reforms.   It  gave  the  National 
Council  the  ability  to  reject  grant  applications;  conflict  of  interest  provisions  were 
adopted;  panel  membership  was  diversified;  and  a  layperson  was  required  on  every 
panel   The  Endowment  adopted  new  Standards  of  Conduct  for  Panelists  as  well  as 
for  National  Council  members  which  are  strictly  adhered  to.  Panel  diversity  is 
assured  by  regular  rotation  of  panel  members  and  selection  of  a  cross-section  of 
members  based  on  geographic,  gender,  racial  and  aesthetic  factors.   The  Natiorud 
Council  now  reviews  applications  in  Working  Groups  to  assure  thorough  evaluation 
of  applications  and  additional  changes  to  facilitate  Council  review  of  applications  are 
under  consideratioru 
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Recommendations  on  "...The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  grant  making  procedures, 

including  those  of  its  panel   system^' 


A.    Concerning  the  NEA  ChairpersoB 

1)  The  Independent  Commission  recommoads  that  the  sole  authority  of  the 
Chairperson  to  make  grants  be  made  explicit  in  legisiation. 

TTie  Endowment's  authorizing  statute  was  amended  in  1990  to  expressly  provide  that 
the  Chairperson  has  "final"  authority  to  approve  each  application  except  when  the 
National  Council  on  the  Arts  rejects  an  application,  which  is  treated  as  a  ftrud 
rejectiort 

2)  The  Independent  Commission  recommends  that  in  order  to  cany  out  his 
responsibilities  more  effectively,  the  Chairperson  be  given  more  authority  and 
more  choices. 

a.  The  Independent  Commission  affirms  the  authority  of  the 
Chairperson  to  select  policy-levd  staB^  including  Deputy  Chairpersons  and 
Program  Directors  and  to  determine  their  tenure.   Staff  must  be 
accountable  to  the  Chairperson  rather  tiian  to  the  particular  artistic  fields 
or  disciplines  with  which  thqr  work. 

The  Endowment's  policy-level  staff  is  appointed  directly  by  the  Chairmaru 
None  of  the  three  current  Deputy  Chabpersons  (Programs,  Partnership,  and 
Management)  comes  from  a  specific  artistic  field.  The  newly  appointed 
Program  Directors  (Omus  Hirshbein  (Music/Operu-Musiad  Theater/ 
Presenting),  Samina  Quraeshi  (Design),  and  Jennifer  Dowley  (Visual 
Arts/Museum))  all  have  rmtiorud  stature  in  their  respective  fields. 

The  Management  Deputy  is  a  career  position,  the  other  two  are  non- 
career  positions.  Program  Directors  have  two-year  renewable  term 
appointments.    Under  Chcdrman  Alexander,  Program  Directors  have 
been  named  in  Music,  Museum,  Presenting,  Visual  Arts,  Design, 
Challenge,  and  Expansion  Arts.  A  search  is  underway  for  Program 
Directors  for  Media,  Theater  and  Dance. 

b.  The  Independent  Commission  recommends  that  the  Chairperson  be 
given  a  range  of  options  bq^ond  the  ratifying  of  decisions  made  I^  the  staff 
or  by  grant  advisory  panels.  In  particular,  a  system  should  be  established 
to  require  that  the  grant  advisory  panels  and  the  National  Council 
recommend  more  grants  than  funds  available  for  them,  thereby  giving  the 
Chairperson  a  genuine  choice  in  awarding  grants. 
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The  Endowment  is  considering  the  recommendation  that  panels  and  the 
Council  recommend  more  grants  than  funds  available.    Concerns  have  been 
raised  about  both  the  additional  administrative  burdens  that  such  a  rule  would 
impose  and  the  loss  of  the  valuable  collective  thinking  of  panelists  and 
Council  members  regarding  which  applications  are  the  most  worthy  of  funding 
at  various  levels. 

At  present,  panels  recommend  specific  grant  levels  for  recommended 
applications,  subject  to  increase  or  decrease  by  both  the  Council  and  the 
Chairmaru    The  Endowment  is  considering  the  recommendation  that  panels 
not  recommend  specific  grant  levels,  but  again  is  concerned  about  both  the 
additional  administrative  burdens  and  the  loss  of  the  valuable  collective 
thinking  of  expert  and  lay  panelists  regarding  the  appropriate  allocation  of 
funds  and  the  relative  strengths  of  applications. 

The  Chairman  now  has  a  wide  range  of  options  beyond  agreeing  with  panel 
recommendations.   She  retains  sole  authority  to  accept  or  reject  the 
recommendation  of  the  National  Council  that  a  particular  application  be 
funded  She  also  has  the  authority  to  make  grants  under  $30,000  without 
panel  or  Council  review  and  to  reallocate  funds  between  programs  or 
categories. 

c.  The  Independent  Commission  recommends  that  the  Chairperson  act 
to  ensure  that  the  members  of  grant  advisoiy  panels  have  no  real  or 
perceived  conflicts  of  interest. 

This  recommendation  has  been  fully  implemented  with  the  issuance  of  new 
Standards  of  Conduct  for  Panelists  and  rigorous  application  of  conflict  of 
interest  rules  for  panel  service. 

d.  The  Chairperson  must  also  act  to  ensure  that  the  membership  of 
panels  represents  a  variety  of  aesthetic  or  philosophical  views. 

This  recommendation  has  been  implemented  through  an  Administrative 
Directive  on  the  Panelist  Selection  and  Approval  Process,  the  creation  of  an 
automated  Panel  Bank  System  (APBS),  instructions  to  staff  and  Program 
Directors,  and  close  review  by  senior  management  of  panel  suggestions. 

e.  The  Independent  Commission  recommends  that  the  Chairperson 
exercise  greater  authority  over  the  development  of  program  guidelines. 
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The  Chairman  and  senior  staff  closely  monitor  the  development  of  program 
guidelines,  with  input  from  both  program  staff  and  panels.   All  Endowment 
guidelines  must  be  coordinated  through  the  Associate  Deputy  for  Program 
Coordination   Program  guidelines  have  been  revised  to  incorporate  a  number 
of  substantive  changes  under  Chairman  Alexander.   Changes  in  review  criteria 
have  been  made  to  improve  accountability,  emphasize  artistic  excellence,  and 
encourage  outreach  to  underserved  communities. 

f.         The  Independent  Commission  recommends  that,  in  the  interest  of 
administrative  efficiency  and  careful  evaluation,  the  Chairperson  firom 
time  to  time,  review  the  number  and  scope  of  grant  advisoiy  panels  and 
where  necessary  make  changes. 

This  recommendation  has  been  implemented.   The  APBS  can  provide  the 
Chairman  with  a  variety  of  accurate,  statistical  information  regarding  panels. 
The  Endowment  is  working  to  consolidate  and  reduce  the  number  of  panels 
where  practical  and  prudenL   Panel  numbers  and  costs  were  reduced  in  1994 
and  will  likely  be  further  reduced  in  1995. 

3)        The  Independent  Commission  recommends  that  the  term  of  the 
Chairperson  be  coterminous  with  that  of  the  President 

The  Endowment's  authorizing  statute  does  not  contain  this  provision.   In  1992, 
however,  the  then-Acting  Chairperson  resisted  at  the  end  of  the  President's  term. 
Chairman  Alexander  was  appointed  to  a  four-year  term  on  October  8,  1993. 

B.  Concerning  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts 

1)  The  Independent  Commission  recommends,  in  order  to  provide  another 
tier  of  independent  and  comparative  review  of  grant  applications,  that  the 
Chairperson  form  "Committees*  of  the  National  CounciL 

This  recommendation  has  been  implemented.    There  are  Council  "committees"  that 
are  issue-driven  and  work  year  round  in  specific  areas  such  as  Arts  in  Education, 
Planning  Design,  and  Operations.     Council  "workir^  Roups'  convene  in  advance  of 
Council  meetings  and  spend  a  full  day  discussing  panel  recommendations  with  the 
Program  Directors.   Meetings  of  the  working  groups  are  closed  due  to  their 
informational  rather  than  deliberative  nature. 

2)  The  Independent  Commission  recommends  that  the  meetings  of  the  fiill 
National  Council  be  open  and  endorses  the  decision  of  the  Endowment  to  do  so. 
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TTiis  recommendation  has  been  implemented.  As  the  Commission  recognized,  the 
Council  retains  authority  to  go  into  executive  session  as  appropriate. 

3)         The  Independent  Commission  recommends  tliat  tlie  meetings  of  the 
Committees  of  the  National  Council  be  closed. 

This  recommendation  has  been  implemented  in  that  working  group  meetings  and 
committee  meetings  are  closed  in  accordance  with  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act 
(FACA)  regulations  which  allow  closure  of  non-deliberative  meetings. 

C.    Concerning  Grant  Advisorv  Panels 

1)  The  Independent  Commission  recommends  that  the  Endowment  continue 
to  ask  panels  of  outside  advisers  -  the  grant  advisory  panels  -  to  consider  the 
artistic  merit  of  applications  for  grants. 

This  recommendation  has  been  implemented   In  1994,  the  Endowment  used  advisory 
panels  involving  nearly  1,000  different  panelists,  including  laypersons  who  are 
knowledgeable  about  the  arts,  to  consider  approximately  16,500  applications. 

2)  The  Independent  Commission  recommends  that  the  grant  advisory  panels 
be  one  of  several  sources  of  advice  to  the  Chairperson  and  National  Council.  The 
Chairperson  has  final  authority  in  the  grant  making  procedure.  The  grant 
advisory  panels  are  the  first  step  in  the  review  process. 

Panels  are  simply  the  first  of  three  independent  levels  of  review.   Following  panel 
meetings,  the  Chairman  has  regular  meetings  with  the  Deputy  Chairmen  and  Senior 
Deputy,  meets  with  Program  Directors,  participates  in  post-panel  reviews  with  staff, 
reviews  Council  pages,  and  is  in  regular  contact  with  the  National  Council 

The  National  Council  on  the  Arts  is  the  second  independent  level  of  review;  when  the 
Council  votes  to  reject  an  application,  that  action  is  final    The  third  independent 
level  of  review  is  the  Chairman,  who  makes  final  decisions  on  whether  or  not  to  fund 
those  applications  recommended  for  support  by  the  Council 

3)  The  Independent  Commission  recommends  that  the  primary  responsibility 
of  the  grant  advisory  panels  be  to  evaluate  the  artistic  merit  of  grant 
applications. 

This  recommendation  has  been  implemented  The  Endowment's  authorizing  statute, 
as  well  as  all  program  guidelines,  provides  that  panels  review  applications  "solely  on 
the  basis  of  artistic  excellence  and  artistic  merit. "   A  Panelist  Handbook  has  been 
developed  and  is  mailed  to  panelists  in  advance  of  panel  meetings  in  order  to  clarify 
the  panels'  function  in  reviewing  applications. 
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4)         The  Independent  Commission  recommends  that  the  conflict  of  interest 
rules  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  be  strengthened. 

a.  The  Independent  Commission  recommends  that  anyone  afliliated 
with  an  institution  which  has  a  grant  proposal  pending  before  the  NEA 
should  not  sit  on  a  panel  reviewing  such  grants. 

This  change  has  been  fully  implemented  in  the  Standards  of  Conduct  which 
are  carefully  observed. 

b.  The  Independent  Commission  recommends  that  the  Endowment 
consider  the  following  options  for  restructuring  the  grant  advisory  panels: 

1.  Multiple  panels. 

2.  Multi-year  grants. 

Multiple  or  split  panels  have  been  implemented  in  many  Endowment 
categories.   Multi-year  grants  are  used  in  several  categories  (Challenge, 
Advancement,  State  &  Regional,  etc.)    More  extensive  use  of  multi-year  grants 
is  under  review  and  pilot  programs  of  biennial  application  review  are  under 
way  in  the  Music  Program  categories. 

c.  The  Independent  Commission  recommends  that  the  pool  of  advisers 
sitting  on  grant  advisory  panels  be  expanded. 

1.  People  who  do  not  earn  their  living  in  the  arts  should  be 
part  of  the  pool. 

This  change  has  been  implemented.  Every  panel  includes  at  least  one 
layperson  who  is  knowledgeable  about  the  arts  but  not  engaged  in  the 
arts  as  a  profession. 

2.  Regional  representatives  of  the  Endowment  who  play  an 
essential  role  in  its  function,  as  well  as  officials  from  state  and  local 
arts  agencies  should  be  invited  on  a  more  systematic  basis  to 
recommend  possible  panelists. 

For  budgetary  reasons,  the  Endowment  no  longer  utilizes  regional 
representatives.   Nonetheless,  the  Chairman  routinely  solicits 
recommendations  for  panelists,  including  making  this  opportunity 
known  during  her  travels  to  the  50  states.   Panelists  recommended  by 
federal,  state,  and  local  arts  agencies  and  other  officials  are  included  in 
the  automated  panel  bank  system.   Suggestions  from  members  of 
Congress  have  been  solicited  and  always  are  welcome.  A  Panelist 
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Profile  form  has  been  developed  and  is  used  to  enter  new  names  into 
the  APBS. 

d.         The  Independent  Commission  recommends  that  the  present  rules 
governing  the  rotation  of  panelists  be  retained,  with  panelists  appointed 
for  one-year  terms,  renewable  for  a  maximum  of  three  years.   In  addition, 
any  panelist  who  serves  for  a  continuous  period  of  three  years  should  not 
be  appointed  by  the  Chairperson  to  serve  again  on  any  panel  until  the  end 
of  a  one-year  period. 

This  change  has  been  implemented  in  light  of  the  recommendation  and  the 
1990  statutory  changes.   In  1994,  88%  of  panelists  were  new:  44%  of  all 
panelists  were  first  timers,  and  another  44%,  while  they  may  have  served 
before  on  a  different  panel,  were  first  timers  on  that  particular  panel 

5)  The  Independent  Commission  recommends  that  the  grant  advisoiy  panels 
be  given  adequate  information  about  particular  applications,  and  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  site  visits. 

Language  was  added  in  1990  to  require  site  visitations  where  "necessary  and  feasible. " 
The  Endowment  continues  to  review  the  panel  process  for  consideration  of 
applications  to  assure  that  panels  receive  adequate  information,  including  site  reports, 
whenever  appropriate  and  feasible. 

6)  The  Independent  Commission  recommends  that  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  provide  more  information  to  the  public,  particularly  potential 
applicants. 

This  recommendation  has  been  implemented    The  Endowment  constantly  strives  to 
provide  comprehensive,  high  quality  information  to  both  applicants  and  the  general 
public.    The  Chairman  spent  the  first  year  of  her  tenure  visiting  all  50  states,  bringing 
the  message  about  the  Endowment's  work  to  the  American  people.    The  Endowment 
strives  to  be  responsive  to  every  information  request.   In  particular,  the  Public 
Information  Office,  Office  of  Public  Affairs,  Congressional  Liaison,  Programs,  and 
Chairman 's  office  answer  dozens  of  requests  for  information  every  day.    The 
Endowment  is  exploring  means  to  disseminate  information  electronically  and  has 
recently  developed  a  comprehensive  new  brochure  called  "America  in  the  Making. " 
Other  Endowment  publications  include  the  Annual  Report,  Guide  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  "Arts  Corps  -  the  first  three  years, "  and  "Part  of  the 
Solution  --  Creative  Alternatives  for  Youth"  (a  joint  publication  with  the  National 
Assembly  of  State  Arts  Agencies  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice). 
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7)  The  Independent  Commission  recommends  that  post-award  evaluation 
procedures  at  the  Endowment  be  reviewed  and  improved. 

This  recommendation  has  been  implemented  in  the  authorizing  statute  by  requiring 
progress  reports  and  final  reports,  both  descriptive  and  financial,  from  grantees.    The 
Endowment  reviews  and  improves  its  reporting  requirements  and  its  post-award 
evaluation  procedures  on  a  continuing  basis. 

8)  The  Independent  Commission  recommends  that  the  meetings  of  the  grant 
advisory  panels  continue  to  be  closed. 

This  recommendation  has  been  implemented.   Virtually  all  panel  meetings  are  closed 
during  application  review. 

9)  The  Independent  Commission  recommends  that  once  the  Chairperson  has 
made  his  or  her  decisions  on  grants,  applicants  whether  individuals  or 
institutions,  have  access  to  the  reasons  their  applications  were  accepted  or 
rejected. 

This  recommendation  has  been  implemented   Program  specialists  are  available  for 
comment  and  written  summaries  of  panel  proceedings  are  prepared  for  applicants  on 
request.   In  addition,  the  Endowment  has  a  formal,  published  procedure  for 
reconsideration  of  rejected  requests. 


D.  Concerning  Partnerships  Among  Public  and  Private  Sectors 

1)  The  Independent  Commission  recommends  that  the  matching  principle 
that  governs  much  of  the  grant  making  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  arts 
be  reaffirmed. 

This  recommendation  has  been  implemented.   All  grants  to  organizations  are  subject 
to  at  least  a  one-to-one  match;  Challenge  and  Treasury  grants  must  be  matched  at 
least  three  to  one. 

2)  The  Independent  Commission  recommends  that  the  Challenge  Grant 
program  be  singled  out  as  a  particularly  effective  mechanism  for  encouraging 
partnerships  in  support  of  the  arts  between  the  federal  government,  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  private  sector,  and  local  and  state  governments. 

The  Challenge  Program  continues  to  be  extremely  effective,  at  least  in  part  because  of 
the  requirement  of  a  three-to-one  match. 
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3)  The  Independent  Commission  recommends  that  the  present  statutory 
formula,  which  allocates  twenty  percent  of  endowment  funds  to  state  art  agencies, 
be  maintained. 

JTiis  formula  has  been  increased  by  the  1990  statute  to  allocate  27.5%  of 
Endowment  program  funds  to  the  states.  An  additional  7.5%  of  program  funds  are 
available  for  projects  in  underserved  areas  managed  by  state  arts  agencies,  as 
mandated  by  the  Congress. 

4)  The  Independent  Commission  recommends  that  the  roles  and 
responsibilities  of  the  components  of  the  public  funding  partnership  -  the  NEIA, 
state  arts  agencies  and  local  arts  agencies  -  merit  further  study. 

As  part  of  its  planning  process,  in  June  1994,  the  Endowment  initiated  a  series  of 
meetings  with  leaders  of  state,  local,  and  regional  arts  agencies  and  arts  sen/ice 
organizations  to  explore  ways  in  which  we  can  maximize  the  public  investment  in  the 
arts.   To  date  this  group,  working  with  Endowment  staff,  has  reviewed  the  activities, 
roles  and  strengths  at  each  level  of  the  partnership.   It  has  explored  in  particular 
detail,  ways  in  which  the  public  partners  can  coordinate  and  maximize  their 
investments  in  support  of  literature  and  orchestras.    This  work  will  continue  and  will 
help  to  inform  the  development  of  a  long-range  plan  that  makes  the  most  of  the 
Endowment's  partnerships  with  state,  local  and  regiorud  agencies. 

In  addition,  the  Endowment  is  working  to  further  both  private  partnerships,  through 
regular  meetings  with  private  foundations,  and  interagency  partnerships  with  other 
federal  agencies  through  its  newly  established  Federal  Liaison 

5)  The  Independent  Commission  encourages  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  to  collaborate  to  a  greater  extent  with  state  and  local  arts  agencies  and  with 
other  sectors  of  society  to  advance  arts  education. 

Through  its  Partnership  category,  the  Endowment's  Arts  in  Education  Program  has 
worked  with  state  arts  agencies  to  strengthen  their  efforts  to  include  the  arts  in  the 
basic  curricula  of  their  schools.    Through  its  Arts  Phis  category,  the  Program  supports 
ongoing  partnerships  with  arts  organizations  that  work  with  schools  or  school  districts 
to  develop  sequential,  curricular-based  arts  education  programs.    Through  its  National 
Impact  Grants  and  Special  Projects,  the  Program  supports  important  components  of 
educational  reform  through  the  arts.    In  particular,  the  Endowment  worked  with  the 
arts  education  community  to  ensure  inckision  of  the  arts  in  the  Goals  2000:  Educate 
America  Act  as  a  core  subject  for  all  American  students  and  continues  to  work  on 
the  implementation  of  Goals  2000. 
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Recommendations  on  the  Issue  of  Obscenity  and  other  Content  Restrictions 


1)  The  Independent  Commission  affirms  that  freedom  of  expression  is 
essential  to  the  arts. 

The  Endowment  agrees  with  this  position. 

2)  The  Independent  Commission  recognizes  that  obscenity  is  not  protected 
speech  and  that  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  is  prohibited  from  funding 
the  production  of  works  which  are  obscene  or  otherwise  illegal. 

The  Endowment  is  prohibited  from  fiinding  and  does  not  fund  obscene  works.    The 
1990  legislation  added  specific  prohibitions  to  make  clear  this  position.    Grantees 
whose  work  has  been  determined  to  be  obscene  by  a  court  of  law  are  required  to 
refund  the  grant  award  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  are  prohibited  from  receiving  further 
funds  until  such  repayment  is  completed.    There  have  not  been  any  obscenity 
determinations  of  Endowment-funded  works. 

3)  The  Independent  Commission  believes  that  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  is  an  inappropriate  tribunal  for  the  legal  determination  of  obscenity,  for 
purposes  of  either  civil  or  criminal  liability. 

The  changes  made  in  1990  to  the  Endowment's  authorizing  statute  provide  that 
courts  are  to  make  the  determination  of  obscenity. 

4)  The  Independent  Commission  recommends  that  the  National   Endowment 
for  the  Arts  rescind  its  current  requirement  that  grantees  certify  that  the  works  of 
art  they  propose  to  produce  will  not  be  obscene. 

This  recommendation  has  been  implemented  -  grantees  are  no  longer  required  to 
take  an  "obscenity  oath "  (which  had  been  found  unconstitutiorml  in  two  federal  court 
challenges). 

5)  The  Independent  Commission  recommends  against  legislative  change  to 
impose  specific  restrictions  on  the  content  of  works  of  art  supported  by  the 
Endowment.    Content  restrictions  may  raise  serious  constitutional  issues,  would 
be  inherently  ambiguous  and  would  almost  certainly  involve  the  Endowment  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  in  costly  and  unproductive  lawsuits. 

The  Congress  added  content  restrictions,  including  a  provision  on  "decency, "  to  the 
Endowment's  authorizing  statute  in  1990.    The  "decency"  provision  was  found 
unconstitutional  by  a  federal  district  court  decision  that  is  currently  on  appeal  to  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit. 
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Ms.  Alexander.  We  have  actually  fulfilled  most  of  their  sugges- 
tions in  that  report.  They  have  either  been  legislated,  by  Congress, 
or  we  have  voluntarily  taken  their  suggestions  seriously  and  put 
them  into  operation. 

PANEL  SYSTEM 

We  are  undergoing  an  extensive  review  of  our  panel  system  to 
make  sure  that  we  continue  to  have  the  most  diverse  panels  geo- 
graphically, aesthetically,  ethnically,  racially,  and  so  on,  from 
across  the  country.  We  feel  we  do  a  very  good  job  now,  but  we  con- 
tinue to  look  to  increase  our  Panel  Data  Bank,  so  that  we  can  have 
more  and  more  Americans  involved  in  the  process. 

We  welcome  the  lay  person  on  the  panel.  In  fact,  we  may  even 
put  more  lay  people  on  the  panels.  They  have  been  very  successful. 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  think  your  panels  are  meeting  the  criteria 
that  were  established  in  the  authorizing  bill? 

Ms.  Alexander.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  Regula.  Very  good. 

ELIMINATION  OF  SUBGRANTS 

Ms.  Alexander.  I've  also  eliminated  subgranting  or  regranting 
by  the  agency.  I  was  very  concerned  about  the  middle  man.  There 
were  overhead  costs  which  I  didn't  think  were  most  efficient  in  the 
dispersal  of  our  funds  to  artists  and  arts  organizations.  And,  also, 
they  were  repaneling,  of  course,  and  I  was  not  particularly  happy 
with  some  of  the  criteria  for  the  panels  that  they  were  convening. 
So  the  area  of  subgranting  has  been  ehminated  with,  of  course,  the 
exceptions  of  States  and  regional  organizations,  which  are  quasi- 
govemment,  and  the  International  Progrsim. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  I'm  sure  you're  familiar  with  the  video  that 
was  circulated  on  the  Hill,  and  it's  a  result  of  a  subgrant  back  in 
1989.  So  what  you're  saying  is  there  wasn't  any  control  over  what 
was  done  funding-wise — if  I  understand  you  correctly.  You've  now 
eliminated  subgrants,  so  that  you  have  better  control  over  how 
money  is  used;  is  that  a  fair  statement? 

Ms.  Alexander.  Yes,  it  is,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  a  fair  statement. 
And  I  was  also  very  concerned  that  we  at  the  Endowment  have  a 
rigorous  panel  process  and  it  was  important  to  maintain  the  high 
standards  that  our  panels  at  the  Federal  level  ask  for. 

seasonal  support 

In  addition,  in  regard  to  seasonal  programming,  we  give  seasonal 
support  to  many  arts  organizations  and  institutions.  I  have  now  re- 
served the  right  for  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  to  allo- 
cate our  funding  as  we  so  choose  within  any  given  season's  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Regula.  Excuse  me.  We  have  a  conference  going  on  this 
morning,  and  I've  been  summoned  to  attend  that.  I  think  it  will  be 
very  brief,  but  I'm  trying  to  get  one  of  my  colleagues  to  chair  while 
I  cover  the  conference  responsibilities.  So  well  go  ahead  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

Ms.  Alexander.  Okay.  As  I  was  saying,  within  seasonal  support, 
I've  now  asked  that  the  NEA  reserve  the  right  to  choose  the  pro- 
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gramming  we  wish  to  have  the  Federal  Government's  money  be- 
hind. I  think,  again,  it's  a  matter  of  high  standards  and  account- 
ability. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  what  you're  saying  is  that  you've  instituted  poli- 
cies that  will  result  in  greater  control 

Ms.  Alexander.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  Regula  [continuing!.  And  greater  accountability? 

Ms.  Alexander.  That's  correct. 

STATUS  OF  REAUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  Regula.  I  think  that's  extremely  important,  and  I  hope  that 
you're  making  this  case  to  the  authorizing  committee.  You're  fully 
aware  of  the  dilemma  we  have  here,  that  we  can't  appropriate  be- 
cause it  would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order  without  an  authoriza- 
tion, which,  of  course,  has  expired.  Our  Rules  Committee  will  not 
protect  these  programs,  as  has  been  the  case  in  the  past. 

Ms.  Alexander.  I  understand,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  hope  that  I'll 
have  the  opportunity  to  speak  before  the  authorizing  committees. 
So 

Mr.  Regula.  You  haven't  been  there  yet? 

Ms.  Alexander.  No,  I  have  not,  not  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  I'll  urge  them  to  make  sure  they  do  afford  you 
that  opportunity.  I  think  it's  Duke  Cunningham's  subcommittee, 
but  I'll  speak  with  him  about  it. 

Ms.  Alexander.  Thank  you. 

reporting  requirements 

We've  also  tightened  our  scope  amendment  requirements,  so  that 
if  anybody  changes  their  work  plan  from  what  they  have  stated  in 
their  grant  application,  we  have  the  right  to  take  our  money  back 
or 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  they  alert  you  that  they're  making  a  change? 

Ms.  Alexander.  They  are  required  to,  yes. 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes.  What  kind  of  a  control  system  do  you  have  in 
place?  It  seems  to  me  they  might  be  going  ahead  and  simply  not 
doing  what  they  should  by  way  of  alerting  you  to  change.  How  do 
you  know — how  would  you  monitor  this? 

Ms.  Alexander.  Well,  we  have  interim  reports,  and  then  we 
have — before  they  draw  down  their  final  money,  we  also  have 
asked  that  we  know  what  they're  doing.  We  feel  there  are  controls 
in  place  for  that. 

Mr.  Regula.  That's  very  important, 

Ms.  Alexander.  Yes. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  you  feel  confident  that  you  have  the  ability  to 
have  oversight  on  these  grants? 

Ms.  Alexander.  I  do,  and  I've  asked  that  our  program  directors 
make  sure  that  they  are  aware  of  what  their  grantees  are  doing. 

Mr.  Regula.  Good. 

privatization  and  private  sector  support 

Ms.  Alexander.  And,  finsdly,  privatization  has  come  up  as  a  pos- 
sibility for  the  Endowment.  I'd  like  you  to  know  that  we  do  have 
a  task  force  of  outside  people  who  are  experts  in  their  field  with 
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regard  to  certain  kinds  of  privatization  schemes  now  in  place  for 
the  £irts,  and  we've  met  with  them.  We've  met  with  Congressman 
Gunderson  as  well  about  this.  Certain  things  come  up  with  regard 
to  privatization,  and  they  concern  the  private  sector.  Foundations 
and  corporations  do  not  feel  that  they  will  be  able  to  pick  up  the 
slack.  They  now  think  their  priorities  will  be  shifting  to  other  social 
issues  because  of  balancing  the  budget. 

And  I  would  also  like  to  enter  into  the  record  this  article  that 
was  in  The  Washington  Post. 

Mr.  Regula.  Without  objection. 

Ms.  Alexander.  Thank  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Feb.  26, 1995] 

Private  Sector's  Shortfall  Specter — If  Endowments  Vanish, 
Donors  Say  They  Can't  Fill  the  Gap 

(By  Jacqueline  Treeoott) 

What  if  Congress  delivers  on  the  promise  of  some  conservatives  and  kills  the  fed- 
eral endowments  for  the  arts  and  humanities?  Is  the  private  sector  ready  to  pick 
up  the  slack? 

"Highly  unlikely,"  says  Richard  Ekman,  secretary  of  the  Mellon  Foimdation, 
which  is  the  megor  private  supporter  of  humanities  programs.  Mellon  has  long  been 
a  partner  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  in  backing  scholarly  publi- 
cations. The  NEH  pours  more  than  $15  million  into  such  projects,  while  Mellon  adds 
$1  million  to  $2  million  a  year. 

And  Ekman  is  not  alone  in  his  prediction.  The  Lila  Wallace-Reader's  Digest  Fund 
is  the  country's  largest  private  source  of  money  for  tiie  arts,  and  a  frequent  partner 
with  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.  Already  the  fund  receives  1,000  more 
applications  than  it  has  money  for  each  year,  "^e  are  Umited  in  dollars  and  focus," 
says  M.  Christine  DeVita,  president  of  the  philanthropy,  which  distributed  $43.4 
million  to  various  projects  last  year. 

These  and  American's  other  largest  private  supporters  of  culture  worry  that  the 
new  congressional  leadership  is  expecting  too  much  from  the  private  sector.  Cath- 
arine Stimpson,  director  of  tne  fellows  program  at  the  MacArthur  Foundation,  calls 
it  "dangerous  wishful  thinking"  to  believe  that  private  funds  are  ready  to  replace 
government  dollars. 

'The  assumptions  are  that  the  foundations  are  these  endless  wells."  Stimpson 
says.  "Can  the  foundations  do  it?  No." 

Besides  being  legally  restricted  to  spending  5  percent  of  their  capital,  charitable 
foundations  are  often  limited  by  the  wills  of  their  founders.  For  the  Mellon  Founda- 
tion to  pour  more  money  into  the  humanities — ^to  take  one  example — ^"would  distort 
the  foundation's  other  programs"  by  taking  money  away  from  them,  Ekman  says. 

The  cultural  agencies  are  relatively  smaU  fry  in  the  federal  budget — and  escaped 
major  cuts  in  the  opening  rounds  of  spending  reductions.  But  the  question  of  their 
continued  existence  is  stm  uncertain  on  the  Hill,  and  philanthropists  says  they  are 
large  enough  that  the  private  realm  can't  replace  them. 

Harold  Williams,  president  of  the  J.  Paul  Getty  Trust,  estimates  that  the  founda- 
tions would  have  to  raise  an  $8  billion  endowment  to  produce  a  reliable  stream  of 
$400  million  per  year — roughly  the  amount  spent  on  the  NEA,  NEH  and  Institute 
of  Museum  Services.  To  fill  all  the  gaps  that  might  be  created  by  proposed  congres- 
sional cuts  in  cultural  funding,  social  welfare,  and  environmental  programs  would 
force  the  foundations  to  spend  their  capital  and  "go  out  of  business,"  says  James 
A.  Joseph,  president  of  the  Coimcil  on  Foundations. 

This  is  why  roughly  a  dozen  national  foundations  that  give  $10  million  or  more 
each  year  to  cultural  projects  have,  reluctantly,  joined  the  fight  to  save  the  endow- 
ments. Reluctantly,  because  most  of  these  powerhouse  charities  try  to  keep  clear  of 
political  battles.  Besides  the  Lila  Wallace  Fund  and  the  Mellon  Foundation,  the  list 
includes  the  Pew  Charitable  Trusts,  tiie  Houston  Endowment  Inc.,  the  MacArthur 
Foundation,  the  Annenberg  Foundation,  the  Kresge  Foimdation,  the  George  Gund 
Foundation,  and  such  philanthropic  titans  as  the  Ford  and  Rockefeller  foundations. 

These  organizations,  and  small  donors,  gave  $1.5  billion  in  support  of  cultural  en- 
deavors in  1993,  according  to  the  Foundation  Center,  a  New  York  research  group. 
The  money  went  mostly  to  museums  and  the  performing  arts,  but  also  to  historic 
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preservation  and  broadcast  sponsorships.  Only  a  small  portion,  about  $50  million, 
went  to  the  humanities — $30  million  of  it  from  Mellon. 

But  though  the  private  sector  is  spending  far  more  on  cultvu-e  than  the  federal 
government  is  spending,  philanthropists  say  government  money  is  crucial  to  the 
mix. 

"It  would  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  replace  those  funds,"  said  Marian  Godfrey 
of  Pew  Charitable  Trusts,  which  works  with  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  the  NEA, 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency  and  Arts  International  to  send  artists  to  international 
exhibitions.  The  NEA  put  $235,000  into  that  program  last  year,  and  the  private  do- 
nors added  $360,000;  Godfrey  predicts  it  would  collapse  without  that  joint  support. 

Similar  partnerships  match,  and  sometimes  rematch,  many  of  the  federal  dollars 
spent  on  culture.  NEH  Chairman  Sheldon  Hackney  estimates  that  his  agency's  $150 
million  budget  inspires  $120  million  in  additional  giving  by  the  private  sector.  An 
NEA  study  concluded  that  its  $123  million  budget  in  1992  leveraged  $1.3  billion  in 
private  support. 

Some  donors  worry  that  without  the  endowments,  the  private  sector  might  do 
less — not  more — to  support  cultural  projects. 

"I  think  that  is  a  real  possibility  with  corporate  flinders  or  some  family  founda- 
tions," says  Alberta  Arthurs,  director  of  the  arts  and  humanities  programs  at  the 
Rockfeller  Foundation.  "The  endowments  bring  the  .  .  .  work  to  other  people's  no- 
tice. Many  of  these  flinders  are  timid,  and  these  works  are  often  easy  to  avoid — 
if  they  don't  have  the  spur  of  national  attention." 

More  likely,  experts  say,  the  private  donors  will  simply  maintain  their  chosen 
pace,  not  doing  more  and  not  doing  less,  because  they  give  money  for  their  own  rea- 
sons, unswayed  by  political  comings  and  goings.  "These  brushfires  are  not  going  to 
change  the  nature  of  the  work  we  do,"  says  Alison  Bernstein,  director  of  the  edu- 
cation and  culture  program  at  the  Ford  Foundation,  which  expects  to  spend  $10  mil- 
lion on  arts-related  projects  in  the  next  two  years. 

Suzanne  Sato,  vice  president  for  arts  and  culture  at  the  AT&T  Foundation, 
agrees:  "The  kinds  of  things  we  consider  have  much  more  to  do  with  our  internal 
goals  rather  than  outside  influences,"  she  says. 

None  of  the  major  foundations  covers  the  wide  variety  of  projects  funded  by  the 
federal  endowments;  they  tend  to  choose  specific  fields  to  maximize  their  impact. 

Furthermore,  the  foundation  officials  say  they  are  under  pressure  to  support  all 
kinds  of  pressing  needs — not  just  art.  The  AIDS  epidemic  has  caused  dramatic 
shifts  in  health  giving,  for  example.  "I  would  be  surprised  if  we  would  be  able  to 
increase  our  commitment  to  the  arts  because  our  passion  is  equal  in  social  issues," 
says  Ben  Cameron,  a  senior  program  officer  at  the  Dayton  Hudson  Foundation,  a 
major  supporter  of  cultural  projects. 

And  given  the  wide  range  of  cuts  being  talked  about  in  Washington,  the  major 
philanthropies  may  be  called  on  to  fill  the  gaps  in  many  fields,  not  just  the  cultural 
ones.  "If  everything  is  cut,  then  all  the  demands  increase,"  says  Cameron.  "If  the 
arts  were  the  only  program  being  cut,  it  would  be  easier  to  predict  if  the  philan- 
thropic dollar  is  going  to  come  forward  like  everyone  is  hoping.' 

The  Ford  Foundation's  Bernstein  is  not  alone  in  hoping  that  the  endowments  can 
be  saved  through  a  Uttle  give-and-take. 

"I  think,"  she  says,  "there  will  be  useful  political  compromises." 

Mr,  Regula.  Could  I  ask  you,  is  the  level  of  contribution/support 
in  the  private  sector  growing  or  diminishing  or  holding  even?  Do 
you  have  any  way  of  Imowing? 

Ms.  Alexander.  Right  now  there's  an  estimate  that  the  cor- 
porate sector  giving  to  nonprofit  arts  will  be  reduced  by  about  3 
percent  this  year.  In  certain  pockets  of  America,  you'll  find  a  rise, 
but  in  many  others  you  will  find  a  diminution  of  private  giving, 
and  this  is  also  true  of  the  foundations  who  are  shifting  their  prior- 
ities to  help  other  social  issues. 

Tax  checkoff  and  lottery  have  been  tried  in  several  States.  It 
seems  to  work  at  first,  and  it  sounds  like  a  good  idea,  but  in  the 
long  haul  it  doesn't  last.  Other  issues  come  in  and  say,  well,  why 
can't  I  get  onboard  with  a  tax  checkoff  and  why  can't  I  be  part  of 
a  lottery?  And,  ultimately,  it  gets  dwindled  down. 

We  are  examining  the  copyright  extension  issue  very  carefully  for 
possible  ways  to  have  income  from  that,  but  you  should  know  that 
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the  heirs  to  copyright  are  not  in  favor  of  dividing  this  pie.  So  we 
have  a  bit  of  a  problem  there. 

It  would  be  helpful  if  we  had  in  our  reauthorization  language  the 
ability  to  actively  solicit  and  invest  funds  on  our  own.  That  might 
give  us  more  private  monies  that  we  could  deal  with. 

Mr.  Regula.  At  the  present  time  you  cannot  accept  any  private 
contribution? 

Ms.  Alexander.  We  can. 

Mr.  Regula.  You  can? 

Ms.  Alexander,  Yes. 

Mr.  Regula.  Excuse  me. 

I'm  sorry  to  interrupt  you  here.  Let  me  suspend  for  a  minute. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay,  we'll  reconvene. 

Mr.  Skaggs. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Good  morning,  and  I  apologize  for  not  being  here  for 
your  opening  statement.  I  was  expecting  to  have  many  more  col- 
leagues here  and  to  be  later  in  line  than  I  now  am.  So  I  can't  bat 
clesin  up  like  I  used  to. 

PEER  review  process 

I  did  want  to  put  a  few  comments  on  the  record  on  several  areas 
of  perennial  issues.  I  particularly  wanted  to  ask  you  just  to  walk 
us  through  the  current  peer  review  process  that  the  Endowment 
follows  in  its  grantmaking  decisions  and  how  officially  your  quality 
control  regime 

Ms.  Alexander.  We  have  been  undergoing  a  review  of  our  panel 
process  system.  We've  been  trying  to  expand  our  data  bank  for  pan- 
elists, so  that  we  can  have  an  even  larger  representation  than  we 
do  now.  We  feel  the  panels  are  pretty  well  balanced  now  in  terms 
of  geographical  distribution,  aesthetics,  ethnicity,  and  so  on.  How- 
ever, we  do  continue  to  widen  the  pool  of  possible  panelists  to  the 
extent  that  we  can.  We  convened  almost  1,000  panelists  in  1994. 
Eighty-eight  percent  of  those  panelists  that  came  had  never  sat  on 
a  panel  in  that  particular  area  or  category  before,  and  over  40  per- 
cent had  never  served  on  a  panel  at  all  at  the  Endowment.  So  you 
can  see  that  we're  doing  as  much  outreach  as  possible.  We're  very 
happy  with  the  lay  people  that  are  on  the  panels,  and  we  may  even 
include  another  lay  person  on  our  panels. 

panel  objectivity 

Mr.  Skaggs.  As  you  know,  one  of  the  favorite  criticisms  of  both 
your  programs  and  your  colleagues  at  the  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities is  that  there  is  somehow  a  bias  introduced  in  the  granting 
process.  Particularly,  I  think  the  humanities  are  tendentious.  And 
I'm  just  wondering  if  you  could  explain  your  anti-bias  program  and 
how  you  assure  objectivity,  if  one  can  use  the  notion  of  objectivity 
in  a  fair  sense  in  this  context? 

Ms.  Alexander.  We  feel,  as  I  think  Congress  does  as  well,  that 
the  more  voices  from  across  the  country  that  are  sitting  at  the 
table,  the  more  you're  going  to  have  equal  representation.  You're 
going  to  have  it  from  panels  concerning  dance  companies.  In  the 
case  of  a  dance  panel,  for  example,  you  would  have  ballet,  dance, 
modern  dance,  tap,  and  so  on,  sitting  at  the  same  table.  At  the 
same  time  that  you  want  different  aesthetic  views,  you  also  want 
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different  ethnic  people  sitting  there  and  you  want  different  geo- 
graphic areas  represented.  We  do  feel  that  we  are  meeting  those 
requirements,  and  I  would  welcome  any  of  you  to  come  and  sit  in 
on  a  panel. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  My  next  question,  we  discussed  that  with  Mr.  Hack- 
ney, and  I  know  I'm  interested  in  being  an  observer  at  one  of  his 
grant  review  panels.  The  chairman  is  nodding  as  well.  So  maybe 
we  can — after  we  get  through  the  crunch  here,  whenever  that  hap- 
pens— you're  going  to  find  out  at  10:30,  right?  [speaking  to  Mr. 
Regula] — perhaps  we  could  work  out  an  opportunity  for  us  to  come 
down  and  do  that.  I  think  it  would  be  very  instructive. 

Ms.  Alexander.  Right.  We'd  love  to  have  you. 

Mr.  Regula.  We'd  have  no  problem  bringing  some  staff  people, 
either;  would  there  be? 

Ms.  Alexander.  On  certain  panels,  I  don't  think  so. 

COMBINATION  OF  ENDOWNMENTS'  FUNCTIONS 

Mr.  Skaggs.  We  discussed  with  Mr.  Hackney  as  well  the  poten- 
tial for  some  combination/integration  of  the  Administrative  side  of 
both  of  the  Endowments  and  whether  there's  some  potential  for  ef- 
ficiencies and  savings.  I  wonder  if  you  could  address  that  and,  in 
particular,  whether  some  encouragement  in  the  form  of  report  lan- 
guage for  a  real  sit-down-and-negotiate  kind  of  examination  of  that 
idea  between  yourself  and  Mr.  Hackney  would  be  welcomed. 

Ms.  Alexander.  Mr.  Skaggs,  we  are  looking  very  carefully  at 
areas  of  both  agencies  where  we  can  possibly  combine  services, 
mainly  in  administration.  We  have  very  different  constituencies 
with  regard  to  our  grantees. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  That  I  understand. 

Ms.  Alexander.  Yes,  So  that  even  if  we  tried  to  merge  certain 
areas  in  that  way,  we  would  still  have  to  maintain  our  expertise 
in  the  individual  areas.  I'm  not  sure  it  would  be  cost-efficient. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  No,  I'm  thinking  of,  if  you  will,  as  an  analogy,  of 
some  of  the  newspaper  agreements  that  have  been  reached  across 
the  country  in  which  administrative  and  printing  press  facilities 
are  shared  by  editorial  and  reporting  are  maintained  separately, 
and  I  think  that's  a  fair  analogy  to  use  for  the  Endowments. 

Ms.  Alexander.  Yes,  and  those  are  the  very  areas  we're  looking 
at. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Can  you  give  us  some  sense  of  either  optimism  or 
pessimism,  as  how  you  might  see  those  discussions  coming  out  and 
what  you  might  anticipate  as  possible  savings? 

Ms.  Alexander.  I  don't  have  any  number  for  you  right  now,  un- 
less my  Deputy  Chairman,  Ana  Steele,  does. 

Ms.  Steele.  Not  yet.  We  have  teams  of  people,  partly  arts  people 
and  partly  humanities  people,  who  have  started  meeting  together, 
trying  to  draw  up  areas  or  functions  that  we  share  in  common,  and 
then  starting  with,  presumably,  the  least  difficult  and  all  the  way 
to  the  most  difficult,  examining  what  the  cost  implications  would 
be  if  those  functions  were  merged. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  I'm  just  thinking  aloud  how  it  would  probably  be 
advantageous  for  you,  even  to  preempt  or  co-op  a  legislative  direc- 
tion on  this  and  be  able  to  come  to  us  before  we  are  in  conference 
with  something  that  you're  ready  to  have  us  incorporate. 
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Ms.  Alexander.  I  think  we  will  have  that  ready  for  you  then. 

IMPACT  OF  PROPOSED  FISCAL  1995  RESCISSION 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Tell  me  what  the  impacts  are  going  to  be  if  the  re- 
scission that  has  been  passed  by  the  House — ^what's  happened  in 
the  Senate  and 

Ms.  Alexander.  Well,  I  believe  the  bill  is  still  on  the  floor,  and 
the  Senate,  as  you  may  know,  has  lifted  the  targeting  of  the  indi- 
vidual fellowships.  Four  million  dollars  of  the  recission  was  ear- 
marked by  the  House  to  be  taken  from  unobligated  funds  for  indi- 
vidual fellowships  and  $1  million  from  administration.  The  admin- 
istration number  has  held  in  the  Senate,  but  they  lifted  the  ear- 
marking of  the  individual  fellowships,  and  they  hope  that  will  hold 
because  the  truth  is,  we  don't  have  $4  million  in  unobligated  funds 
anyway  for  individual  fellowships.  We  don't  make  that  many 
grants,  and  it  would  unfairly  stress  the  visual  artists  that  are  com- 
ing up  before  our  August  Council.  Fully  half  of  the  visual  arts 
funding  does  go  to  individual  fellows.  And,  you  see,  there's  no  other 
way  to  address  individuals  in  the  areas  of  literature  and  visual  arts 
primarily  because  they're  not  associated  with  any  institutional  or- 
ganization. We  feel  that  citing  them  for  their  excellence  in  their 
work  is  very  important  for  America  in  general. 

Mr.  Regula.  Will  you  yield? 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  think — the  $5  million  is  in  both  bills.  It's  just  that 
it's  not  earmarked  in  the  Senate  version. 

Ms.  Alexander.  That's  correct,  yes. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  You  mentioned 

Ms.  Alexander.  One  million  is  earmarked  for  administration. 

Mr.  Regula.  Right. 

literature  program 

Mr.  Skaggs.  You  mentioned  literature  as  one  of  the  participants. 
That  also  is  among  the  areas  that  the  Humanities  Endowment 
would  say  that  it  deals  with.  What's  the  dividing  line  between  your 
literature  and  their  literature? 

Ms.  Alexander.  Our  literature  program  supports  primarily  cre- 
ative fiction  or  creative  nonfiction,  if  you  will.  If  the  person  is  writ- 
ing about  their  life,  it  might  come  under  the  aegis  of  creative 
nonfiction.  It  is  not  scholarly  work  such  as  the  NEH  provides  fund- 
ing for. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  So  there's  no  question  of  any  duplication  or — 

Ms.  Alexander.  No,  hardly  any.  I  mean,  I  don't  know  of  any,  but 
it's  possible  that  in  this  creative  nonfiction  world  you  might  start 
to  get  into  similar  areas,  but  it's  such  a  small  part  of  what  we  do. 

administrative  budget 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Well,  what  is  your  percentage  of  your  budget  going 
to  administration? 

Ms.  Alexander.  Well,  what  we  call  operating  administration, 
which  is  what  you're  referring  to,  is  running  about  14,5  percent  of 
our  total  funding. 
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Mr.   Skaggs.   So  about  one-eighth  then,  which  is  just  sort  of 


your 

Ms.  Alexander.  Yes,  and,  of  course,  if  our  budget  were  doubled, 
it  would  be  a  far  less  percentage,  you  understand. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  I've  got  to  get  to  another 
subcommittee.  I  apologize  for  being  brief  and  abrupt,  but  I  think 
we're  going  to  leave  you  in  good  hands  here. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Regula.  What  I  plan  to  do  is  suspend  the  hearing  at  10:30 
until  Mr.  Bunn  gets  here,  who  will  then  go  ahead,  and  I  think  Mr. 
Yates  will  have  a  series  of  questions. 

Mr.  Yates.  I'll  stay  here.  I'll  let  you  represent  my  interests. 

Mr.  Regula.  All  right.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Yates.  I'll  represent  yours  here.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Regula.  What  I'm  going  to  do,  Mr.  Yates,  is  give  you  the 
Chair  until  Mr.  Bunn  arrives.  You've  done  that  with  me.  So  I'm 
going  to  yield  to  you  in  a  minute  here  for  your  questions. 

Mr.  Yates.  Okay. 

legislative  progress  of  the  endowment 

Mr.  Yates  [presiding].  I  read  your  statement.  I  think  it's  a  very 
good  statement.  I  know  that  you  have  been  working  very  hard  to 
impress  not  only  the  people,  but  the  Congress  as  well.  How  goes 
your  efforts  in  the  Congress? 

Ms.  Alexander.  The  rescission  bill,  as  you  may  know,  is  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  saw  that. 

Ms.  Alexander.  Exactly.  We  don't  know  what  the  result  of  that 
will  be.  I'm  pleased  that  the  Senate  did  lift  the  targeting  or  ear- 
marking for  individual  fellowships  because  I  did  feel  that  was  quite 
unfair. 

With  regard  to  reauthorization  in  the  Senate,  we  move  ahead 
with  a  bill  in  the  subcommittee,  and  I  have  not  met  with  the 

Mr.  Yates.  Where  are  you  moving  gihead? 

Ms.  Alexander.  In  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Yates.  In  the  Senate  you're 

Ms.  Alexander.  Senate  reauthorization. 

Mr.  Yates.  Yes. 

Ms.  Alexander.  But  not  in  the  House.  I  have  not  met  with  the 
subcommittee  or  testified  before  them  here  in  the  House.  I'd  like 
the  opportunity  to  do  that.  I  have  met  with  Congressman 
Cunningham. 

Mr.  Yates.  You  have  met  with  him? 

Ms.  Alexander.  Yes. 

Mr.  Yates.  What  did  he  tell  you? 

Ms.  Alexander.  He  wasn't — he  didn't  pin  himself  down  with  re- 
gard to  whether  he  would  introduce  any  legislation. 

Mr.  Yates.  So  that  remains  to  be  heard? 

Ms.  Alexander.  Yes. 

IMPACT  OF  proposed  RESCISSION 

Mr.  Yates.  How  badly  are  you  hurt  with  the  $5  million  cut? 
Ms.  Alexander.  It  would  be  tough  because  we  have — it's  for  un- 
obligated funds,  as  you  know,  and  if  it  is  earmarked  for  individ- 
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uals,  we  don't  even  have  $4  million  in  unobligated  funds  left  for  in- 
dividual fellowships.  What  it  would  virtually  eliminate  is  the  Vis- 
ual Artist  Fellowships  that  go  before  the  Council  in  August.  That 
would  be  very  tough;  also  it  would  impact,  playwrights  and  a  few 
other  areas  that  have  individuals.  If  it  is  not  targeted  at  individ- 
uals, then  we  have  to  cut  across  the  board.  The  million  that  is  ear- 
marked for  administration  that  has  been  sustained  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  committees  is  going  to  be  tough  for  us,  too. 
We  don't  want  to  furlough  people,  but  we  may  have  to. 

Mr.  Yates.  Suppose  the  Congress  or  the  committee  takes  that  as 
your  base  for  1996.  Will  you  be  harmed? 

Ms.  Alexander.  A  $5  million  cut  for  1996? 

Mr.  Yates.  Yes. 

Ms.  Alexander.  Well,  of  course,  always  because  we've  taken  our 
cuts  over  the  past  three  years,  8  percent  already  if  rescission  is  en- 
acted. So  we  feel  that  every  year  we're  slipping  and,  of  course,  it 
will  hurt. 

We're  trying  now  to  prioritize  in  the  agency  because  we  do  expect 
that  we  may  be  getting  some  cuts,  and  it's  important  to  know 
where  they're  going  to  come  from.  So  we're  undergoing  that  process 
now  program  by  program,  category  by  category.  Obviously,  we 
would  reduce  categories.  We  will  also  try  to  consolidate  panels  as 
we  reduce  categories. 

SHAKESPEARE  IN  AMERICA 

Mr.  Yates.  I  read  in  The  Washington  Post  about  the  Shenandoah 
Shakespeare  express  in  Virginia. 

Ms.  Alexander.  Yes. 

Mr.  Yates.  How  many  other  States  do  you  bring  Shsd^iespeare  to? 

Ms.  Alexander.  Oh,  Shakespeare.  As  you  know.  Congressman, 
I've  been  to  all  50  States  and  about  130  cities  and  communities. 
Everywhere  I  go,  I  find  Shakespeare.  I  was  in  Mobile,  Alabama  last 
Friday 

Mr.  Yates.  With  Mr.  Blunt? 

Ms.  Alexander.  No,  Mr.  Blunt  is  actually  in  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  see. 

Ms.  Alexander.  Huntsville  is  home  to  the  Alabama  Shakespeare 
Festival,  which  is  one  of  our  finest  festivals  in  the  United  States 
for  Shakespeare.  That  and  the  Ashland,  Oregon  Shakespeare  Fes- 
tival are  some  of  our  finest,  with  as  many  as  12  shows  in  repertoire 
at  one  time,  which  is  remarkable. 

Mr.  Yates.  It  is  incredible. 

Ms.  Alexander.  That's  only  rivaled  by  Britain,  you  know,  that 
has  12  shows  in  repertoire. 

Mr.  Yates.  That's  Alabama.  Now  that's  a  formal  festival,  but  I 
get  the  impression  that  in  Virginia  these  were  carhops  and  teen- 
agers who  were  delighted  with  the  opportunity  to  see  a  local  pro- 
duction of  Shakespeare.  Where  else  in  the  country  is  that  occur- 
ring? 

Ms.  Alexander.  Many,  many  places,  everywhere.  As  I  say,  I  was 
just  in  Mobile,  Alabama  and  those  young  kids,  fifth  graders  I  met 
with  had  had  the  opportunity  to  see  the  Alabama  Shakespeare  Fes- 
tival's "Hamlet"   and   "Comedy  of  Errors"   and  "Taming  of  the 
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Shrew."  They  were  just  fifth  graders,  but  they  were  reeling  off  all 
kinds  of  subplots  from  the  "Comedy  of  Errors,"  and  then  they  had 
the  opportunity  to  perform  it  themselves.  And  I  said  to  one  young 
man,  I  said,  "Well,  what  would  you  like  to  see  next,"  and  he  said, 
"Well,  I've  seen  'Hamlet'  twice  and  I'm  just  dying  to  see  it  again." 
[Laughter.] 

What  a  great  program  they  have,  and  this  is  everywhere  where 
you  still  find  arts  education  in  the  schools  and  you  find  an  inter- 
action. What  you're  referring  to  in  Virginia  was  in  Broadway,  Vir- 
ginia, and  it  was  the  Shenandoah 

Mr.  Yates.  A  metropolis  of  what,  about  2,000  people? 

Ms.  Alexander.  I  think  it's  a  very  small  town.  I  haven't  been 
there,  but  this  fellow  who  runs  the  Shenandoah  Shakespeare  Ex- 
press was  in  Hardee's,  a  fast  food  chain,  and  had  this  interchange 
with  the  waitresses  about  what  was  the  best  Shakespeare  play  be- 
cause they  had  seen  Shenandoah  Shakespeare  in  their  school  sys- 
tem. 

CO>rTROVERSIAL  GRANTS 

Mr.  Yates.  With  respect  to  the  criticisms  of  your  agency,  I  have 
the  impression  that  most  of  the  criticisms  are  for  grants  that  took 
place  before  you  came  in  as  chairman.  The  only  one  I  remembered 
is  Mr.  Athey 

Mr.  Alexander.  Correct. 

Mr.  Yates  [continuing].  At  the  Walker  Art  Center  in  Minnesota. 
And  that's  a  subgrant  of  only  $150  by  the  Walker  Center  to  Mr. 
Athey. 

Ms.  Alexander.  It  was  a  seasonal  grant,  Mr.  Yates.  It  was  a 
seasonal  grant  to  the  Walker  Art  Center  for  performing  arts 
events,  and  that  grant  was  given  before  I  came  on  as  Chairman  as 
well. 

Mr.  Yates.  Yes.  I  haven't  read  about  any  conspicuous  grants,  if 
I  can  use  that  word,  that  took  place  under  your  administration.  Do 
you  know  of  any? 

Ms.  Alexander.  No,  not  outstanding  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Yates.  And  the  so-called  film  to  which  I  understand  ref- 
erence was  made  earlier  in  this  hearing,  that  was  a  grant  that  had 
taken  place  prior  to  Mr.  Clinton's  administration. 

Ms.  Alexander.  1989. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  wonder — I  know  that  you  are  a  Government  agency, 
and  one  of  many  Government  agencies,  and  I  don't  know  of  any 
Government  agency  that  doesn't  on  occasion  make  a  mistake.  I 
don't  know  whether  you've  made  mistakes  other  than  the  one  that 
was  unfairly  pinned  on  you  as  a  the  result  of  the  grant  out  at  the 
Walker  Center,  but  I  think  of  the  mistakes  that  are  made  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  for  example.  I  have  a  headline  here  that 
says,  "Missile  Project  Becomes  a  $3.9  Billion  Misfire."  And  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  decided  to  close  up  that  program  after  spend- 
ing $3.9  billion  for  it,  obviously,  a  mistake,  and,  yet,  I  don't  see  any 
documentaries  or  films  being  made  about  the  mistakes  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  You  don't  know  of  anything,  do  you? 

Mr.  BUNN.  I  haven't  seen  any  lately,  no.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Yates.  And  I  don't  remember  any  films  being  made  out  of 
the  CIA's  experience  with  Mr.  Ames,  which  certainly  was  a  mistake 
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that  not  only  cost  money,  but  cost  lives  of  some  CIA  operatives. 
And  with  due  respect,  our  Speaker,  Mr.  Gingrich,  had  a  couple  of 
mistakes  from  which  he  retreated,  but  I  don't  know  of  any  docu- 
mentary that's  being  made  about  Mr.  Gingrich  as  a  result  of  that. 

But,  apparently,  you  are  unique.  You,  the  NEA,  are  unique  be- 
cause, whatever  mistakes  that  may  have  been  made  by  the  NEA 
are  now  the  subject  of  a  documentary.  That  video  is  supposed  to 
have  been  distributed  to  some  members  of  Congress.  I  don't  know 
why  you  would  be  blamed  for  that. 

Are  you  aware  of  the  video? 

Ms.  Alexander.  Is  this  a  new  film  about  mistakes  that  the  NEA 
has  made?  I  don't  recall 

Mr.  Yates.  It's  about  a  grant  to  some  Colorado  group. 

Ms.  Alexander.  Oh,  that  was  a  film  that  was  actually  made,  a 
documentary  that  was  made  in  1989. 

Mr.  Yates.  Yes,  that's  the  one  made  by  the  American  Family  As- 
sociation, "Sex  Is"  was  the  name  of  it.  TTie  American  Family  Asso- 
ciation took  excerpts  from  it. 

Ms.  Alexander.  I  see. 

Mr.  Yates.  At  any  rate,  I,  for  one,  want  to  commend  you  and  tell 
you  to  keep  up  the  fine  work  that  you're  doing  as  the  Chairman 
of  NEA.  And  if  I  have  any  more  questions,  I'll  submit  them  for  the 
record. 

Ms.  Alexander.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Yates.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

federal  role  in  the  arts 

Mr.  BUNN  [presiding].  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  have  a  few  questions.  Does  the  problem  with  the  NEA  lie  in 
the  organizational  structure  of  the  Endowment?  Would  restructur- 
ing of  how  and  to  whom  the  funds  are  distributed  solve  a  majority 
of  the  problem,  or  does  the  problem  lie  in  the  philosophy  of  wheth- 
er or  not  the  Federal  Government  should  be  in  the  business  of  sup- 
porting arts  and  humanities? 

Ms.  Alexander.  I  would  say  the  latter.  Congressman.  I  think 
that  that's  the  question  that's  before  the  Congress  today,  whether 
they  feel  they  should  be  in  the  business  of  supporting  arts  and  cul- 
ture. We  at  the  Endowment  believe  that  they  should  be,  and  the 
original  legislation  of  1965,  which  was  a  bipartissm  effort  of  Con- 
gress, also  stated  that  it  was  appropriate  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  be  involved  in  the  funding  of  artists  and  arts  organiza- 
tions. Of  course,  we  exist  through  that  legislation  to  leverage  the 
private  sector,  and  we  feel  that  we  do  a  very  good  job  at  that.  At 
the  Endowment,  you  may  know,  our  agency  is  basically  split  be- 
tween two  areas  of  programs.  One  area  is  basically  discipline- 
based,  and  the  other  partnership,  which  involves  States,  local  arts 
organizations  and.  Expansion  Arts,  and  our  Challenge  Programs, 
which  in  effect  involves  partnerships  or  cooperative  agreements 
with  others. 

PRIORITIES  under  A  REDUCED  BUDGET 

Mr.  Bunn.  Thank  you. 
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Assume  that  the  budget  is  sigiiificantly  reduced.  Will  you  place 
more  emphasis  on  challenge  grants,  more  awards  to  organizations, 
and  less  to  individual  artists? 

Ms.  Alexander.  We  would  certainly  keep  Challenge  grants.  Our 
Challenge  Program  is  one  of  the  most  successful  and  the  most 
sought  after.  It  seeks  to  help  stabilize  arts  institutions  in  the  coun- 
try and  to  build  up  endowments  so  that  they  need  not  depend  on 
the  public  sector  so  much.  So  we  would  keep  Challenge.  We  would, 
obviously,  have  to  reduce  many  of  our  categories,  which  we  have 
already  done.  In  the  past  few  years  we've  reduced  over  30  other 
categories,  and  we  continue  to  look  for  ways  to  consolidate  and  re- 
duce. 

I  would  be  loathe  to  cut  out  the  individual  fellowships  to  certain 
artists,  mainly  our  choreographers,  our  folk  and  traditional  artists, 
our  visual  artists,  and  our  literary  artists.  In  those  areas  individ- 
uals don't  have  any  other  real  support  mechanisms,  and  we  exist, 
as  does  the  National  Science  Foundation  and  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities  and  other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Grovem- 
ment,  to  recognize  excellence  at  the  highest  level,  and  that  includes 
scientists,  scholars,  and  artists  of  great  achievement. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  FISCAL  YEAR  1995  REDUCTIONS 

Mr.  BUNN.  Last  year's  budget  request  was  reduced  by,  I  think, 
about  2  percent.  How  did  you  prioritize  those  reductions? 

Ms.  Alexander.  One  of  the  areas  we  eliminated  was  subgrants, 
sometimes  called  regranting.  That  eliminated  about  $2  million.  We 
also  reduced  more  categories  in  the  programming  areas. 

Mr.  BuNN.  Okay.  So  the  subgrants,  you  provided  money  to  an  or- 
ganization, which  in  turn  provided 

Ms.  Alexander.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  Bunn  [continuing].  Grants  to  others? 

Ms.  Alexander.  Yes. 

national  need  for  the  endowment 

Mr.  Bunn.  A  number  of  groups  and  individuals  came  before  this 
committee  and  recommended  eliminating  NEA.  Can  you  comment 
a  little  bit  on  it? 

Ms.  Alexander.  I  feel,  and  all  of  us  at  NEA  feel,  that  it  would 
send  a  very  bad  message  to  the  world  about  how  the  United  States 
feels  about  culture,  if  there  was  no  Federal  role  in  the  arts  in 
America.  There's  no  substitution,  Congressman,  for  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts.  There's  no  other  organization  that  has  an 
overview  on  the  arts  all  across  America.  No  other  organization  con- 
venes panels,  as  we  do,  from  people  all  across  America,  or  that  has 
an  international  exchange  going,  or  that  now  has  over  28  agree- 
ments with  other  Federal  agencies,  one  of  which  is  the  Department 
of  Justice.  We  have  a  Pathways  to  Success  Program  going  on  with 
the  Department  of  Justice,  which  is  to  address  primarily  at-risk 
youth  and  kids  caught  in  the  judicial  system.  And  here  is  one  book 
that  we  put  out  in  partnership  with  the  Department  of  Justice 
called  "Part  of  the  Solution,"  and  it  says  how  we  help  kids  in  after- 
school  hours  use  their  time  constructively.  The  arts  £u*e  a  great 
antidote  and  prevention  to  crime  because  they  bring  people  to- 
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gether  and  faster  mentor  relationships  and  safe  places  for  kids 
after  school. 

Mr.  Yates.  Would  you  leave  one  of  those  for  the  committee? 

Ms.  Alexander.  Absolutely.  Thank  you. 

CULTURAL  PRCXIRAMS  BEFORE  1965 

Mr.  BUNN.  Federal  subsidies  for  cultural  programs  first  began  in 
the  mid-sixties.  How  did  these  programs  fare  in  the  U.S.  prior  to 
the  establishment  of  the  NEA? 

Ms.  Alexander.  There,  of  course,  was  always  art  before  the 
NEA,  but  it  was  not  equally  distributed  around  America.  It  is  still 
not  equally  distributed,  but  we're  working  very  hard  at  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  to  make  sure  there's  access  for  all  Americans. 

Prior  to  1965,  most  of  the  art  was  found  in  the  big  urban  centers 
of  New  York,  some  in  Los  Angeles,  and  Chicago.  Today  you  will 
find  arts  institutions  everywhere  in  the  United  States.  And  at  the 
Endowment,  half  of  our  funding  goes  to  small  arts  institutions  that 
simply  were  not  in  existence  prior  to  the  Endowment, 

This  will  give  you  a  good  idea,  Mr.  Congressman,  of  the  dif- 
ference. The  red  shows  1965  and  the  green  shows  what's  happened 
today  with  the  different  companies.  I  will  also  leave  this  with  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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GEOGRAPHIC  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ENDOWMENT  FUNDS 

Mr.  BuNN.  Isn't  it  true  that  currently  40  percent  of  your  funds 
go  to  combined  New  York,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  California,  and 
if  it's  true,  what  is  the  rationale  for  that  distribution? 

Ms.  Alexander.  We  receive  most  of  our  applications  from  those 
States.  But,  also,  there  is  a  caveat  to  what  you're  saying  here, 
which  is  that  there's  a  great  deal  of  touring  that  goes  on  from  those 
States  to  the  rest  of  the  country,  such  as  Dance  On  Tour.  Most  of 
the  dance  in  the  United  States  is  still  located  in  those  large  urban 
centers,  but  they  tour  all  around  the  United  States  and  we  help  fa- 
cilitate that.  We  also  help  facilitate  the  touring  of  some  opera  and 
also  some  children's  theater  throughout  all  the  United  States.  So 
we  feel  that  there  is  a  distribution  of  the  wealth  of  those  States 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  you  3deld  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BuNN.  Yes,  Mr.  Yates. 

STATE  ARTS  AGENCIES 

Mr.  Yates.  You  have  money  going  to  all  these  States  arts  agen- 
cies as  well,  do  you  not? 

Ms.  Alexander.  Oh,  absolutely.  All  the  State  arts  agencies  are 
fully  funded — not  fully  funded,  but  I  mean  we  fund  all  of  them,  and 
some  of  them  get  as  much  as  three-quarters  of  their  funding  from 
us. 

CULTURAL  AGENCIES  CONSOLIDATION 

Mr.  BuNN.  It  has  been  suggested  that  NEA,  NEH,  and  IMS  be 
consolidated  into  a  single  agency  as  a  mechanism  for  achieving  ad- 
ditional savings.  Can  you  comment  on  that  proposal? 

Ms.  Alexander.  We  are  exploring  now  a  merging  of  certain  func- 
tions, mainly  in  the  area  of  administration  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities  and  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts.  We  will  be  able  to  inform  you  better  about  that  when  we  fin- 
ish that  review  in  the  next  few  months. 

Mr.  Bunn.  Do  you  have  any  initial  assessments  on 

Ms.  Alexander.  I  think  that  we  will  be  able  to  merge  certain  ad- 
ministrative tasks,  but  I  don't  think  that  a  complete  merger  is  de- 
sirable or  viable  or  would  even  save  anybody  any  money  because 
our  constituents  are  so  difTerent. 

STATUS  OF  REAUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  BuNN.  Your  authorizing  legislation  has  expired,  I  believe, 
and  under  the  rules  of  the  House  funding  cannot  be  appropriated 
to  programs  that  are  not  authorized.  What  is  the  status  of  your  re- 
authorization? 

Ms.  Alexander.  Reauthorization  is  proceeding  in  the  Senate.  I 
have  not  yet  met  with  any  subcommittee  in  the  House,  and  that 
would  be  Mr.  Cunningham's  subcommittee.  I  have  met  privately 
with  Mr,  Cunningham  and  with  Mr.  Goodling  however. 

Mr.  Bunn.  We  understand  that  the  House  is  at  least  considering 
a  reauthorization  bill  that  would  phase  out  the  NEA  over  three 
years;  is  that 
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Ms.  Alexander.  Yes,  I've  understood  that  that's  happening,  too. 
I  feel  that  would  be  extremely  unwise.  It  banks  on  the  fact  that  the 
NEA  can  be  "privatized."  We  have  a  task  force  at  the  Endowment 
that  is  working  with  Members  of  Congress  right  now,  specifically 
Congressman  Gunderson,  to  look  into  these  areas  of  privatization. 
In  fact,  I've  already  entered  into  the  record  the  private  sector's  feel- 
ing that  they  can't  pick  up  the  shortfall  for  arts  funding,  and  that's 
essentially  the  corporate  and  foundation  worlds  because  their  prior- 
ities are  shifting  so  rapidly  to  social  issues.  And  we  expect  there 
will  be  a  3  percent  decline  in  corporate  giving  to  the  nonprofit  arts 
this  year. 

In  the  other  possibilities  for  privatization,  things  such  as  a  lot- 
tery or  tax  checkoff,  the  States  tnat  have  tried  it  do  not  recommend 
them.  They  are  only  good  for  very  short-term  things  before  other 
groups  come  on  and  say,  '*Why  can't  we  be  part  of  the  tax  checkoff 
or  a  lottery?  Why  can't  we  share  in  that?" 

We  are  continuing  to  investigate  cop5a:ight  extension  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  having  a  percentage  of  the  50-plus-70-year  window.  How- 
ever, the  inheritors  of  those  copyrights  are  not  happy  to  divide  that 
pie  with  us,  and  we  don't  know  whether  well  be  able  to  make  any 
in-roads  in  that. 

We  do  not  have  any  assets.  We  are  a  grant-giving  agency,  and 
you're  looking  at  what  we  have  right  here.  All  of  our  assets  are  up 
here  in  our  mind,  and  we  depend  on  the  Federal  Cxovemment  for 
appropriated  funds  to  dispense  to  worthy  organizations  in  the  coun- 
try. So  it's  not  like  we  can  go  into  a  profit-making  venture  over- 
night. However,  in  any  bill  for  reauthorization  I  would  like  to  have 
the  right  to  solicit  funds  actively  and  to  invest  them  on  our  own. 

Mr.  BUNN.  Do  you  know  the  particulars  of  the  Senate  version  for 
your  reauthorization? 

Ms.  Alexander.  The  actual  bill?  I  don't  know  the  actual  bill  lan- 
guage yet.  It  hasn't  been  given  to  us. 

DIRECT  FUNDING  TO  THE  STATES 

Mr.  BUNN.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  recently 
about  providing  funding  directly  to  States  and  allowing  the  States 
to  set  their  own  priorities.  We're  currently  providing  some  money 
to  the  States  through  NEA.  If  we  continue  to  fund  these  programs, 
should  we  turn  all  tne  programs  over  to  the  States  and  not  dictate 
from  Washington  how  the  funds  are  spent? 

Ms.  Alexander.  I  think  one  of  the  most  important  roles  the  Fed- 
eral Grovemment  plays  is  one  of  overview  and  oversight,  if  you  will. 
And  it  is  important  that  the  arts  are  accessible  to  all  Americans. 
Sometimes  at  the  Federal  level  we  need  to  urge  States  along  in 
making  sure  that  the  arts  are  made  accessible  in  their  States  to 
all  people  in  their  States  and  also  that  arts  education  is  a  priority. 
It  has  been  reduced  in  so  many  schools  in  the  United  States.  We 
estimate  as  many  as  50  percent  of  all  schools  don't  have  arts  edu- 
cation, and  that's  an  alarming  statistic.  We  feel  it's  one  that  we 
need  to  address.  So  in  certain  areas  I  think  that,  Uke  the  under- 
served  set-aside  that  was  legislated  by  Congress,  under  which  7.5 
percent  of  our  program  funds  go  to  the  states,  we  feel  those  kinds 
of  things  need  to  be  maintained. 

Mr.  Yates.  Ms.  Alexsmder,  may  I  interrupt? 
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I  think  you  might  want  to  address  the  form  of  the  question  that 
Mr.  Bunn  used.  That  was,  he  said,  "rather  than  being  dictated 
from  Washington."  Now  it's  my  impression  that  you  don't  have  any 
dictation  from  Washington,  that  there  are  panels  of  peers  that  de- 
cide who  gets  the  grants,  and  you  don't  decide  who  gets  the 
grants 

Ms.  Alexander.  Oh,  I'm  sorry. 

Mr.  Yates  [continuing].  Except  upon  the  decisions  of  the  peer 
panels,  the  councils,  and  then  the  Chairman's  decisions. 

Ms.  Alexander.  That's  correct.  I'm  sorry.  I  misunderstood  the 
question. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  kind  of  took  umbrage  at  the  use  of  the  term  "dic- 
tated from  Washington." 

Ms.  Alexander.  That's  correct.  Congressman.  We  don't  dictate 
what  the  States  do  with  their  funds.  Congress  has  legislated  that 
7.5  percent  of  our  program  funds  go  to  underserved  areas,  and  that 
means  ethnic  groups,  innercity,  and  rural  groups.  It  includes  peo- 
ple underserved  by  the  arts;  it  can  be  the  elderly,  it  can  be  people 
in  hospitals.  We  feel  that  kind  of  mandate  is  still  very  important 
to  maintain,  but  other  than  that  there's  no  dictation. 

Mr.  Bunn.  Thank  you  very  much.  We're  going  to  need  to  take  a 
recess  for  a  vote. 

[Recess.] 

Mr.  Regula  [presiding].  We'll  reconvene  the  committee. 

I  have  a  few  more  questions  and  we'll  have  some  for  the  record. 
I  think  the  other  members  are  finished  with  their  questions. 

elimination  of  grants  to  individuals 

What  if  we  were  to  restrict  funding  to  institutional-t5T)e  grants 
and  not  individual  grants,  because  they've  been  most  of  the  prob- 
lems, the  subgrants  and  the  individual  grants  that  have  created 
our  problems  with  the  Endowment?  How  would  you  feel  about 
that? 

Ms.  Alexander.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  feel  that  we  need  to  address 
the  individuals  who  are  not  tied  to  institutions — ^visual  artists  and 
literary  artists  primarily,  as  well  as  many  of  our  folk  and  tradi- 
tional artists,  who  simply  would  not  have  any  kind  of  institutional 
base  to  go  to.  If  we  believe  in  honoring  the  finest  scientists  and 
scholars  in  our  country,  then  I  do  feel  we  still  have  to  address  the 
individual  artist.  There  are  many  ways  that  we  can  address  the  in- 
dividual through  institutional  support,  and  we  are  looking  at  ways 
to  do  that  even  now  as  we  speak.  Many  theater  artists,  for  exam- 
ple, only  deal  with  an  institution  and  other  performing  artists  as 
well.  There  may  be  ways  to  take  care  of  them  through  institutional 
support. 

I  would  like  to  say  for  the  record,  however,  that  individual  grants 
have  not  been  the  "problem"  in  regard  to  art  that  has  been  offen- 
sive to  some  people.  A  few  of  them,  yes,  but  for  the  most  part  they 
have  been  grants  that  have  been  awarded  to  institutions  for  sea- 
sonal support.  And  as  I  said  earlier,  I  have  made  some  reforms  at 
the  agency  to  make  sure  that  our  money  could  be  allocated  as  we 
so  wished  within  any  seasonal  programming,  so  that  we  maintain 
the  highest  levels  of  art  in  the  country.  We  would  hope  that  any 
artist  that  would  receive  money  from  a  seasonal  grant  would  have 
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been  able  to  pass  through  our  panel  process  or  might  have  gotten 
through  our  panel  process.  So  I  would  be  loathe  to  see  individual 
grants  eliminated. 

ARTS  AND  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  feel  that  the  educational  outreach  is  getting 
a  fair  share  of  whatever  you're  making  by  way  of  grants?  It  would 
seem  to  me  the  educational  dimension,  as  evident  by  our  students 
this  morning,  is  an  important  element  of  your  program. 

Ms.  Alexander.  Indeed.  Arts  education  is  a  priority  at  the  En- 
dowment, and  arts  education  is  achieved  not  only  through  our  Arts 
Education  Program  at  the  Endowment,  but  also  through  all  our 
programs.  Part  of  the  adjudication  of  artistic  merit  often  includes 
what  kind  of  outreach  one  is  doing  in  one's  community,  and  what 
kind  of  arts  education  one  is  providing  for  our  young  people  as  well 
as  life-long  learning  in  the  arts.  That's  one  of  the  criteria  that 
many  panelists  are  using.  So  we  feel  we're  doing  a  very  good  job 
in  that  regard.  We  need  to  do  an  even  better  job,  but  at  the  same 
time  that  we're  requiring  this  of  institutions  and  organizations 
their  own  ability  to  achieve  all  they  need  to  achieve  is  being  truly 
stressed  because  many  of  them  are  in  deficit. 

Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Yates? 

Mr.  Yates.  I  have  no  further  questions,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
she's  done  a  remarkably  fine  job,  both  in  administration  and  in  her 
profession. 

INCREASED  FUNDING  TO  THE  STATES 

Ms.  Alexander.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  address  one  other  area 
that  I  think 

Mr.  Regula.  Certainly. 

Ms.  Alexander  [continuing].  Didn't  really  come  up?  Because 
there  is  talk  about  giving  more  money  to  the  States  directly 

Mr.  Regula.  Right. 

Ms.  Alexander  [continuing].  And  I  feel  this  would  be  an  enor- 
mous mistake.  We're  happy  with  the  balance  right  now,  which  is 
approximately  35  percent  of  our  funds,  if  you  include  the  7.5  per- 
cent Underserved  Set-Aside.  That  money  goes  to  the  States,  and 
then,  of  course,  through  our  programs  we  also  give  all  our  money 
to  the  States  in  one  way  or  another.  It  all  ends  up  at  the  local 
level.  But,  to  block  grant  more  money  to  the  States — for  example, 
if  you  block  granted  60  percent  to  the  States,  we  estimate  right 
now  it  would  reduce  our  program  funds  to  between  $25  and  $40 
million.  We  simply  would  be  crippled.  We  could  not  operate  in  a 
leadership  position  for 

Mr.  Yates.  Why? 

Ms.  Alexander.  Why?  Because,  first  of  all,  we  have  to  continue 
to  make  certain  kinds  of  direct  grants  to  the  finest  artists  and  art 
institutions  in  our  country  in  order  to  maintain  credibility  in  the 
field.  That  ability  would  be  reduced  so  severely  that  we  would  vir- 
tually have  reduced  that  credibility  for  many,  many  arts  organiza- 
tions in  all  parts  of  the  country.  We  would  reduce  our  arts  edu- 
cation. Our  International  Program,  which  is  already  so  minus- 
cule— would  be  cut  to  almost  nothing. 
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Mr.  Yates.  But  it  will  be  argued  by  those  who  support  that  kind 
of  proposal — and  I  am  not  one  of  them — ^that  those  programs  could 
be  done  better  by  the  States  than  by  the  National  Endowment. 

Ms.  Alexander.  Not  the  International  Program,  not  as  an  arts 
education  convener,  not  as  a  national  convener  of  anj^hing,  not 
Dance  On  Tour,  not  literature,  not  folk  and  traditional  arts,  all 
things  that  can  only  be  addressed  at  a  national  level  because  they 
cross  borders  and  State  lines. 

As  I  said  earlier,  we  are  working  with  the  States  and  the  locals 
to  find  who  does  what  best,  but  there  is  no  substitute  for  a  national 
recognition  of  excellence.  There's  simply  not.  There's  State  recogni- 
tion of  excellence,  but  there's  no  national  recognition,  unless  you 
have  a  national  body  to  do  that. 

GEOGRAPHIC  DISTRIBUTION  OF  GRANTS 

Mr.  Regula.  I  note  that  you've  visited  all  50  States,  and  I  think 
that's  great  because  you're  getting  an  outreach.  Are  the  grants  get- 
ting more  widely  spread  around?  One  of  the  criticisms  I've  had  his- 
torically has  been  the  fact  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  concentration 
of  the  flow  of  funding  to  the  major  cities,  particularly  the  New 
York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  types  of  places,  which  I  recog- 
nize, of  course,  have  the  opera  and  they  have  the  big  art  programs. 
But  if  the  objective  here  in  part  is  to  reach  a  broad  cross-section 
of  people,  there  needs  to  be  grants  to  small  communities,  small 
schools,  et  cetera.  Do  you  feel  that  the  granting  process  is  reaching 
a  wider  audience? 

Ms.  Alexander.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  we  get  more  appli- 
cations, for  example,  from  New  York  than  we  do  from  other  States. 
There  is  a  higher  concentration  of  artists  and  arts  organizations  in 
New  York.  But  we  fund  at  a  lower  level  than  we  do  the  State  of 
Montana  or  other  rural  States.  So  it  all  depends  on  the  ratio  of  ap- 
plications that  our  funding  goes  to.  We're  trying  to  address  a  bal- 
ance, and  we  think  we're  doing  as  good  a  job  as  we  possibly  can. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  in  your  travels  in  the  50  States  was  this  issue 
raised  or  did  you  get  the  feeling  that  States  are  satisfied,  or  people 
within  States,  that  there  is  a  fair  balance? 

Ms.  Alexander.  I  think  that  some  States  would  like  more 
money — New  York  would  like  more  money  at  this  point 

Mr.  Regula.  Oh,  of  course. 

Ms.  Alexander.  When  their  budget  has  been  cut,  there's  a  dom- 
ino effect  that  happens. 

Mr.  Regula.  Ohio's  budget  has  increased,  the  State's  budget. 

Ms.  Alexander.  Yes,  and  I  applaud  Ohio  for  that.  I  think  it's 
just  wonderful.  A  few  States  have  increased  their  budgets,  but 
we're  also  concerned  that  if  you  reduce  or  you  take  away  the  Fed- 
eral Grovemment's  commitment,  what  does  that  say  to  the  State 
legislatures  about  the  commitment  to  culture? 

Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Chairman 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes,  go  ahead,  sure. 

Mr.  Yates.  How  valid  is  that  map  of  the  stars.  I  take  it  that 
means  that  you  have  made  grants  wherever  a  star  exists? 

Ms.  Alexander.  I  wouldn't  take  that  map  as  absolutely  true.  I 
have  a  map  in  my  office  that  looks  a  little  bit  differently.  I  think 
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it's  just  representing  that  we  do  reach  every  congressional  district; 
that's  true. 

Mr.  Yates.  How  do  you  reach  it  then?  What  do  those  stars  rep- 
resent, if  anything? 

Ms.  Alexander.  Well,  these  stars  on  this  map  are  just  an  idea 
that  we  do  cover  all  of  America. 

Mr.  Yates.  Yes,  but  is  there  any  reason  for  placing  the  stars 
where  you  placed  them? 

Ms.  Alexander.  I  think  it's  a  design  element,  sir. 

Mr.  Yates.  Just  a  design  element? 

Ms.  Alexander.  Yes. 

Mr.  Yates.  No  basis  in  reaUty? 

Ms.  Alexander.  No,  because  New  York  isn't  even  on  here. 

Mr.  Regula.  And  Ohio  only  has  one  star.  [Laughter.l 

Mr.  Yates.  We  know  it's  four  stars. 

Mr.  Regula!  Right. 

Mr.  Yates.  Yes.  [Laughter.] 

Ms.  Alexander.  We  do  an  awful  lot  more  than  that,  as  you 
know,  I  think. 

Mr.  Yates.  You  do  more  than  that? 

Ms.  Alexander.  Oh,  more  stars?  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Yates.  You're  kidding? 

Ms.  Alexander.  Yes,  this  number  of  stars,  that's  maybe  a  couple 
of  hundred;  we  give  almost  4,000  grants  a  year. 

Mr.  Yates.  In  all  parts  of  the  country? 

Ms.  Alexander.  Yes. 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  now  what  does  your  map  in  your  office  reflect, 
where  you  have  made  grants? 

Ms.  Alexander.  Yes.  And  you  must  come  and  see  it.  It's  really 
exciting.  It's  just  covered  with  red  and 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  the  reason  I  think  that's  important  is  that  it 
serves  to  answer  the  point  that  was  made  both  by  Mr.  Bunn  and 
Mr.  Regula,  and  that  is  the  centers  are  in  New  York  and  Los  Ange- 
les and  Philadelphia  and  all  the  big  cities.  That  map  indicates  a 
few  other  places  than  the  big  cities,  does  it  not? 

Ms.  Alexander.  Absolutely.  Oh,  as  I  said,  we're  in  every  con- 
gressional district. 

Mr.  Yates.  Can  you  make  a  small  rendition  of  the  map  in  your 
office? 

Ms.  Alexander.  I  will  do  my  best. 

Mr.  Yates.  Okay,  because  I  think  we  ought  to  see  where  they  go. 
I  was  impressed  by  the  numbers  of  stars  that  I  saw  on  that.  That's 
why  I  asked  you  .about  it.  But  when  you  tell  me  that  you  have 
many  more  than  that,  I'm  doubly  impressed  because  you  are  cover- 
ing the  United  States,  all  the  United  States,  the  urban  commu- 
nities, and  the  rural  conununities  much  more  than  you  are  the 
urban  communities,  which  I  think  is  commendable. 

Here  I  look  at  this,  the  programs  surrounding  the  maps,  and  I 
see  the  Vietnam  Memorial  design  which  you  did,  and  the  national 
heritage  work,  historic  renovations,  downtown  revitalization,  de- 
sign of  events,  community  planning,  children's  programs,  America's 
museums  and  galleries,  theaters,  dance  companies,  operas,  lit- 
erature, outdoor  concerts,  rural  music  festivals,  dance  on  tour,  folk 
art  festivals,  folk  art  for  friendship,  mobile  art  galleries,  artists  in 
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the  schools,  Hteracy  programs,  at-risk  youth  projects,  4th  of  July 
festivals,  Janus  festival,  locail  Shakespeare  festivals.  My  gracious, 
that's  a  huge  amount  of  work  that  you  do  separate  and  apart  from 

creations  like  Mapplethorpe  and  Serrano 

Ms.  Alexander.  Oh,  yes.  Oh,  yes. 

ARTS  AND  JUVENILE  CRIME  PREVENTION 

Mr.  Yates.  Yes,  you  do  other  things  than  that. 

Ms.  Alexander.  We  do  many  other  things. 

You  may  be  interested  in  this  nice  check  that  we  received  several 
weeks  ago  from  the  chief  of  police  of  New  Haven,  Chief  of  Police 
Pastore.  The  police  chief  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  sent  a  check 
to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  for  $150  because  he  be- 
lieves in  prevention  rather  than  incarceration,  and  he  feels  that  the 
arts  are  a  good  preventative  for  kids  in  his  district. 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  then  he  emulates  the  example  set  by  Richard 
Romley  in  Phoenix,  Arizona,  if  you  will  remember. 

Ms.  Alexander.  That's  correct.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  Yates.  It's  the  same  thing.  How  many  police  chiefs  are  doing 
that  or  how  many  enforcement  officers  are  doing  that? 

Ms.  Alexander.  Well,  that's  the  only  check  we've  gotten  so  far. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  in  Arizona,  to  the  contrary,  I  think  you  gave 
Mr.  Romley  a  check 

Ms.  Alexander.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  Yates  [continuing].  Which  he  coupled  with  RICO  funds 

Ms.  Alexander.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Yates  [continuing].  Which  he  got  from  the  Department  of 
Justice.  But  it  would  be  fascinating  to  find  out  who  is  following 
that  thrust  as  a  means.  And  as  we  had  these  students  up  before 
us  this  morning,  I  looked  at  all  of  these  bright  faces,  and  just  hav- 
ing read  an  article  on  the  gangs  and  what  the  gangs  are  doing 
throughout  the  country,  and  I  kept  thinking  to  myself,  well,  the 
arts  should  be  invading  those  gangs. 

Ms.  Alexander.  Yes. 

Mr.  Yates.  I've  told  this  story  before.  There  was  a  gang  in  my 
district  in  Chicago  that  was  broken  up  as  a  result  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  school  band.  They  were  all  in  the  school  band.  That  band 
was  created  by  a  grant  from  the  National  Endowment.  It  was  dur- 
ing the  time  of  Livingston  Biddle,  and  for  some  reason  the  band 
didn't  get  a  grant  the  second  time,  and  they  were  threatened  with 
breaking  up  the  band  and  going  back  to  being  a  gang  again.  And 
I  talked  to  Biddle  and  he  gave  them  a  Chairman's  grant.  So  they 
continued.  I  think  they  still  continue  with  that  band  today. 

Ms.  Alexander.  That's  great. 

Mr.  Yates.  But  if  you  have  any  means  of  finding  out  who  besides 
New  Haven  and  Arizona  in  the  law  enforcement  agencies,  I  think 
that  would  make  an  impact  upon  our  colleagues,  don't  you,  Ralph? 

Mr.  Regula.  Oh,  absolutely. 

Mr.  Yates.  Yes. 

Ms.  Alexander.  We  have  an  interagency  agreement  with  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  now  that  has  come  about  in  this  past  year  with 
the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention,  which 
is  called  Pathways  to  Success,  and  it's  a  million  dollar  program  or 
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a  $900,000  program,  $800,000  from  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
$100,000  from  the  NEA,  for  arts  for  at-risk  youth  and  kids  caught 
in  the  judicial  system.  This  is  part  of  our  youth  arts  and  commu- 
nity initiative  that 

Mr.  Yates.  Where  is  that  money  being  spent?  I  would  like  to 
know, 

Ms.  Alexander.  Well,  I  think  it's — right  now  we  are  setting  it 
up.  We've  got  ten  applications,  five  at  $40,000  and  five  at  $50,000 
each,  as  the  first  of  a  two-year  project.  So  well  let  you  know  more 
about  this. 

Mr.  Yates.  Where  are  those  applications? 

Ms.  Alexander.  They  haven't  been  selected  yet. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  see.  Okay.  All  right,  we'd  like  to  know  about  that 
when  the  information  is  available. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

inspector  general  reports 

Mr.  Regula.  Just  a  couple  more  questions.  We  had  the  Inspector 
General  here  the  other  day  for  another  department.  Have  they 
done  any  audits  of  your  agency? 

Ms.  Alexander.  The  Inspector  General  always  does  audits.  Yes, 
we  have  our  own. 

challenge  grants 

Mr.  Regula.  And  are  you  still  giving  challenge  grants?  Do  you 
have  a  program?  And  what  percent  of  your  budget  goes  out  in  a 
challenge  grant  type  of  format? 

Ms,  Alexander.  Oh,  absolutely,  we  continue  Challenge  grants, 
and  we  will  continue  Challenge  grants  no  matter  what  because 
they're  a  very  important  part  of  stabilizing  institutions  in  the  coun- 
try and  creating  endowments  for  the  institutions.  Right  now  the  ac- 
tual percentage  is — I  don't  know  the  percentage,  but  we  have  about 
$12.5  million  in  challenge, 

arts  education 

Mr.  Regula.  I  think  those  are  very  productive  and  get  the  com- 
munities involved.  Would  you  have  any  idea  what  portion  of  your 
budget  goes  to  education-type  programs? 

Ms.  Alexander.  Well,  education  is  dispersed  throughout  all  of 
our  programming,  but  our  Arts-In-Education  budget  itself  is  about 
$7  million,  but,  as  I  say,  we  have  education  programs  in  all  of  the 
other  disciplines  and  areas. 

grantee  ineugibiuty 

Mr.  Regula.  Another  question:  have  you  used  your  discretion  to 
declare  a  grantee  ineligible  for  future  financial  assistance  on  any 
more  grants?  I  guess  I  would  use  as  an  example  the  producer  of 
the  film  that's  being  distributed  around  the  Hill.  Would  that  indi- 
vidual be  ineligible  for  any  fiiture  consideration  on  grants?  I  think 
you  have  authority  to  declare  them  ineligible. 

Ms.  Alexander.  Really?  I  will  defer  to  my  legal  counsel,  Karen 
Christensen. 
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Ms.  Christensen.  We'd  have  authority  under  the  following  two 
scenarios.  One  would  be  if  a  production  has  been  determined  to  be 
obscene.  I  don't  know  of  £iny  such  finding  with  respect  to  that 
video.  Another  situation  would  be  an  agency  finding  of  ineligibility 
resulting  from  a  grantee  failing  to  comply  with  the  general  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  grant.  In  the  particular  case  you  are  referring 
to,  the  video  was  a  subgrant.  I  don't  believe  that  we  would  have 
the  authority  to  make  that  sort  of  finding  with  respect  to  a 
subgrant. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  think  in  response  to  a  question  I  put  in  the  record 
last  year  you  said  that  the  Endowment  "may  declare  a  grantee  in- 
eligible to  receive  subsequent  financial  assistance  in  circumstances 
where  evidence  conclusively  documents  that  the  grantee  has  used 
funding  provided  by  the  Endowment  for  an  activity  determined  to 
be  obscene."  Is  that  correct? 

Ms.  Christensen.  That's  correct.  There  is  language  in  the  legis- 
lation which  gives  definition  to  what  "determined  to  be  ob- 
scene"  

Mr.  Regula.  Have  you  done  some  of  these? 

Ms.  Christensen.  We  have  not.  The  language  in  the  legislation 
limits  "determined  to  be  obscene"  to  a  court  determination.  At  this 
juncture  there  has  not  been  a  court  determination  that  we  know 
of.  If  there  were  a  court  determination,  certainly,  we  would  follow 
that. 

Mr.  Regula.  Any  further  questions,  Mr.  Yates? 

Mr.  Yates.  No,  I  don't  have  any.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you  very  much  for  coming. 

And,  with  that,  the  committee's  adjourned. 

We'll  have  a  number  of  questions  for  the  record. 

I  call  the  hearing  back  to  order. 

ARTS  AND  JUVENILE  CRIME  PREVENTION 

Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  your  courtesy.  I  just 
wanted  to  comment,  to  say  to  Jane  Alexander  how  much  we  appre- 
ciate the  job  you're  doing  at  the  Endowment  and  appreciate  the  ef- 
forts that  have  been  made  on  behalf  of  the  arts  all  over  the  coun- 
try. The  facts,  that  you  have  attempted  to  go  out  all  over  the  coun- 
try and  visit  every  single  State,  I  think  spesiks  very  highly  of  you. 
You  know,  sometimes  we  forget  how  important  the  arts  are  for 
younger  people  and  for  children.  And  I  just  wanted  to  say  again 
how  much  I  appreciated  your  coming  to  the  State  of  Washington. 
We  visited,  as  you  remember,  Garfield  High  School  and  had  a 
chance  to  see  the  programs  there  where  they  had  young  people  in 
the  innercity  working  in  the  arts.  It  gave  them  something  to  do, 
an  activity  after  school.  I  just  think  it's  those  kinds  of  things  that 
sometimes  we  forget  as  we  think  about  crime  bills  and  other 
things,  about  how  much  better  it  is  to  give  young  people  an  oppor- 
tunity, and  so  we  need  to  do  some  things  in  the  prevention  area. 
And  I  want  to  compliment  you  on  that. 

If  there's  anything  you'd  like  to  say  about  what  you've  been  try- 
ing to  do,  I  would  appreciate  hearing  it. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  if  you'll  jrield,  you  might  tell  him  about  the 
check.  [Laughter.] 
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Ms.  Alexander.  Yes.  We  have  a  wonderful  check  that  we  just  re- 
ceived a  few  weeks  ago,  Congressman,  from  the  Police  Chief,  Nich- 
olas Pastore  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  for  $150  for  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts.  He  really  believes  in  preventative  pro- 
grams for  kids  in  the  innercity,  smd  he  even  had — I  didn't  tell  you 
this,  Mr.  Chairman — he  even  had  some  of  his  police  force  take  bal- 
let lessons.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Dicks.  Is  that  for  agility? 

Ms.  Alexander.  Exactly.  He  said  it's  for  agility  and  for — I  don't 
find  the  other  part  of  it,  but  that's  exactly  what  it  was  for,  yes. 

Mr.  Dicks.  There  are  certain  neighborhoods  where  I  don't  think 
they  should  go  in  their  ballet  clothes.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Regula.  At  least  they  should  have  a  gun. 

Mr.  Dicks.  They'd  better  have  a  gun,  yes.  [Laughter.] 

accessibility  of  the  arts  in  AMERICA 

Let  me  ask  you  this:  What  do  you  make  of  all  this?  We  in  appro- 
priations I  think  have  been  trying  to  be  supportive  of  the  arts,  but 
we  are  running  into  opposition  in  the  Congress.  My  view  is  that 
the  program  has  been  very  good.  One  of  the  things  that  always 
bothers  me  in  these  debates  is  this  idea  that  everything  is  in  the 
East  and  everything  is  in  certain  large  cities.  Haven't  we  really 
been  successful  in  kind  of  nationalizing  the  arts  and  helping  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  country  rather  than  just  the  East  Coast, 
to  develop  their  institutions?  I  know  that's  certainly  been  the  case 
in  Seattle,  for  example,  where  we've  just  seen  a  flourishing  of  the 
arts  in  the  last  20  years.  And  I  think  the  Endowment  has  played 
a  major  role.  In  almost  every  one  of  those  institutions  in  our  area 
there's  been  a  challenge  grant,  and  in  those  days  that  money  was 
even  more  significant  than  it  is  today  because  of  the  reduction  in 
funding,  but  isn't  that  really  kind  of  a  false  criticism  of — ^ 

Ms.  Alexander.  It  is.  If  anything,  we've  made  the  arts  more  ac- 
cessible to  people  in  the  United  States.  And  I  hear  that  if  we  had 
a  reduction  in  funding,  that  the  arts  would  become  more  elitist. 

effects  of  agency  elimination 

Mr.  Dicks.  Right.  If  we  take  a  worst  case  scenario,  what  if  the 
Endowment  was  abolished;  what  do  you  think  would  happen  to  all 
the  progress  that's  been  made  over  the  last  25  years? 

Ms.  Alexander.  It  would  send  a  very  bad  message  to  the  world 
and  to  the  State  legislatures  about  our  National  Government's  com- 
mitment to  arts  and  culture  in  general.  That's  first  and  foremost 
because  there's  no  substitution  for  a  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts.  The  States  have  their  own  recognition,  and  we  work  very 
closely  in  partnership  with  them,  and  well  continue  to  work  closely 
in  partnership,  but  first  and  foremost  we  would  lose  the  national 
presence.  We  would  lose  our  international  voice.  We  would  lose  our 
28  partnerships  with  other  Federal  agencies.  You  would  lose  Dance 
On  Tour  and  many  other  projects  that  cross  State  lines,  like  lit- 
erature. You  would  lose  our  Design  Program — our  Mayors'  Insti- 
tute for  Design  is  one  of  our  most  successful  programs — all  the 
"Your  Town  Initiatives,"  there's  one  in  the  State  of  Washington — 
that  look  at  design  in  rural  cities  and  things  Uke  that. 
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Mr.  Dicks.  Well,  I  completely  concur  in  that,  and  I  think,  also, 
people  sometimes  forget  that  the  arts  produce  a  lot  of  jobs  in  this 
country  for  people,  not  just  the  performers,  but  all  the  other  people 
who  are  involved  in  it,  that  it  does  have  a  positive  economic  con- 
sequence. 

REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE  ENDOWMENT 

You  know,  sometimes  people  seem  to  just  have  this  idea  that  this 
is  frivolous  or  isn't  essential  or  important.  I  really  do  believe  that 
if  the  American  people  were  polled  on  this,  that  they  would  not 
favor  eliminating  the  Endowment,  and,  yet,  I'm  worried  about  what 
the  authorization  committees  are  going  to  do. 

Can  you  give  us  any  feeling  for  what  the — how  strong  the  admin- 
istration is  going  to  be  in  trying  to  defend  the  Endowments? 

Ms.  Alexander.  The  administration,  the  President? 

Mr.  Dicks.  Right. 

Ms.  Alexander.  He  is  completely  supportive  of  the  agencies  and, 
in  fact,  proposed  an  increase  of  $5  million  for  both  Endowments, 
as  you  probably  know,  and  for  the  Institute  for  Museum  Services. 
My  request  level  reflects  that,  of  course,  today. 

With  regard  to  reauthorization,  it's  proceeding  in  the  Senate. 
There  has  been  no  hearing  scheduled  yet  in  the  House.  What  I 
fear,  and  what  I  just  spoke  about,  is  more  funds  being  allocated  to 
the  States,  which  I  think  would  be  a  terrible  idea.  It  would  vitiate 
our  Federal  leadership  and  virtually  cripple  us. 

PHASE-OUT  OF  THE  ENDOWMENT 

Mr.  Dicks.  But  any  notion  that  you  can  kind  of — people  are  say- 
ing, well,  phase  it  out  over  three  years.  Well,  that  would  be  I  think, 
be  a  bad  idea.  I  mean,  the  Endowment's  really  been  reduced,  I 
think,  what,  by  50  percent  since  the  seventies? 

Ms.  Alexander.  Since  1979,  through  inflation  and  budget  cuts, 
yes. 

Mr.  Dicks.  So  we've  already  cut — ^because  the  amount  of  money 
that  we  have  nationally  is  much  less 

Ms.  Alexander.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dicks  [continuing].  And,  yet,  it's — ^there  still  seems  to  be  a 
sentiment  by  some  in  the  House  that  we  just  ought  to  phase  this 
thing  out.  I  just  hope  that  you  will  do  everj^hing  you  can  to  try 
to  work  with  these  people  to  educate  them  about  why  this  is  an  im- 
portant thing.  I  think  that's  the  responsibility  for  us  in  the  Con- 
gress who  have  supported  the  Endowment.  We've  got  to  go  out  and 
talk  to  our  colleagues.  And  I  was  very  pleased  that,  with  the  help 
of  Mr.  Regula's  tremendous  leadership  on  the  floor,  we  were  able 
to  fend  off"  a  cut  for  $10  million,  which  I  was  very  much  surprised 
we  were  able  to  do,  frankly,  under  the  circumstances. 

Ms.  Alexander.  We  were  very  grateful  for  that. 

Mr.  Dicks.  But  I  just  think  we  really  appreciate  your  efforts  and 
your  leadership  and  the  kind  of  job  you're  doing,  going  out  around 
the  country  and  explaining  to  people  why  the  arts  are  important. 
And  I  think  that's  a  very,  very  important  thing.  So  I  just  wanted 
to  be  here  today  to  compliment  you  on  your  leadership  of  the  En- 
dowment. 

Ms.  Alexander.  Thank  you.  Congressman. 
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SUPPORT  FOR  THE  ENDOWMENT 

Mr.  Dicks.  And  I  know  things  are  difficult  and  you  may  feel 
somewhat  beleaguered,  but  don't  gfive  up  because  I  honestly  believe 
that  in  the  end  we're  going  to  prevail  and  we  will  be  able  to  con- 
vince these  people  that  tlus  is  not  the  right  thing  to  do  for  the 
country. 

Ms.  Alexander.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Dicks.  I  was  pleased  the  other  night  in  watching — I  didn't 
stay  up  for  the  whole  Academy  Awards,  but  I  noted  that  a  number 
of  the  stars  were  mentioning  the  Endowment.  So  I  thought  that 
was 

Ms.  Alexander.  They  are  and  they're  recognizing  that  those 
whose  careers  significantly  developed  after  1965  actually  were  per- 
forming or  learning  their  skills  in  nonprofit  arts  organizations 
which  we  helped  support,  and  I  think  that  says  a  lot.  The  nonprofit 
art  sector  is  a  feeder  system  for  the  commercial  Eirts  in  America. 
We  want  to  continue  that  role. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  your  putting 
us  back  in  session. 

Mr.  Regula.  I've  come  up  with  a  couple  more,  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Dicks.  I  knew  I'd  be  provocative.  [Laughter.] 

endowment  standards 

Mr.  Regula.  One,  are  you  confident  you're  meeting  the  stand- 
ards that  were  established  in  the  authorizing  legislation,  because, 
as  Mr.  Dicks  recalls,  we  tried  to  tighten  things  up  considerably  in 
the  last  reauthorization  to  insure  that  we  didn't  have  the  egregious 
kinds  of  things  being  funded.  And  are  you  comfortable  that  you're 
meeting  all  those  challenges  that  are  set  forth  in  the  authorizing 
bill? 
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Ms.  Alexander.  Yes,  sir. 

ARTS  SUPPORT  IN  OTHER  NATIONS 

Mr.  Regula.  The  second  one,  I  notice  in  your  testimony  you 
talked  about  the  fact  that  many  other  countries  have  much  greater 
support.  You  mentioned  Australia  in  your  testimony.  But  isn't  it 
true  that  the  United  States  is  unique  in  that  we  have  much  larger 
private  sector  support  than  many  of  the  other  countries,  in  part, 
because  the  tax  code  makes  it  attractive  to  donate  works  of  art 
and/or  money  to  institutions?  I  guess  the  question  would  be,  on  a 
per  capita  basis,  if  we  took  into  account  all  the  private  sector  sup- 
port, plus  what  we  do  with  public  money,  in  your  opinion,  would 
we  be  probably  doing  as  well  as  other  countries? 

Ms.  Alexander.  Not  quite.  We'd  be  doing  pretty  well,  but  I  think 
it's  still  substantially  below  what  Western  Europe  does. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Would  the  chairman  yield  just  for  an  observation? 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes. 

PRIVATE  SECTOR  SUPPORT  FOR  THE  ARTS 

Mr.  Dicks.  As  I  remember,  the  Endowment  was  created  in  1965. 
If  you  go  back  and  look  at  what  was  happening  in  1965,  contribu- 
tions from  the  private  sector  were  very  small  in  this  country.  And 
as  the  Endowment  funding  grew,  there  was  a  tremendous  increase 
in  the  private  sector  contribution.  So  my  view  has  always  been  it 
was  the  Federal  money  for  the  arts,  the  recognition  that  the  arts 
were  important,  that  really  served  as  a  great  stimulus  to  get  the 
private  sector  to  make  these  contributions.  And  I  just  worry  that 
if  all  of  a  sudden  the  Federal  Government  turns  around  and  says 
this  is  no  longer  important,  we're  going  to  end  the  funding  for  the 
Endowment,  then  I  think  you're  going  to  see  the  private  sector 
start  to  maybe  lose  interest  or  not  feel  that  they  have  the  same 
level  of  responsibility. 

I  don't  buy  the  notion  that  if  the  Federal  Government  walks  out 
of  this  area,  that  the  private  sector's  going  to  pick  up  this  and  take 
care  of  covering  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  and  the 
humanities.  I  just  don't  think  that's  going  to  happen.  I  think  you're 
going  to  see  a  decline  in  private  sector  support  if  that  occurs  be- 
cause it  will  be  clear  to  the  private  sector  that  we  no  longer  think 
this  is  a  priority. 

Ms.  Alexander.  Yes,  I  think  that  that's  correct,  and  we  already 
estimate  that  corporate  giving  to  the  nonprofit  arts  will  be  reduced 
by  3  percent  this  coming  year. 

MILLENNIUM  PROJECTS 

There's  one  thing  that  I  didn't  talk  about  and  I  would  like  to  talk 
about.  I  did  in  my  testimony,  but  I  think  it's  worthy  of  bringing  up 
now  because  you  talk  about  Australia  and  Britain,  both  of  which 
have  begun  millennium  funds.  Now  we're  behind  the  times  here. 
We've  got  to  get  going  with  millennium  funds.  We  have  big  ideas 
at  both  Endowments  to  address  the  millennium.  We  have  the  infra- 
structure to  address  the  millennium.  I  would  like  to  see  a  congres- 
sional commission  created  and  we  at  the  Endowments  could  t£ike 
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the  lead  on  this.  We  would  be  able  to  put  together  a  really  bang- 
up  celebration  of  the  year  2000. 

Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you  very  much. 

And  on  that  high  note,  we  will  again  adjourn. 

[Additional  committee  questions  and  answers  for  the  record  fol- 
lows:] 


90-504  0-95-6 
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ADDITIONAL  COMMITTEE  QUESTIONS 

Question:  If  the  budget  for  NEA  can  not  be  sustained,  how  would  you 
prioritize  the  budget  to  accommodate  the  following 
funding  levels:  1)  a  freeze  at  the  FY  1995  enacted 
level,  and  2)  10  percent  below  the  FY  1995  enacted  level? 

Answer:  In  order  to  accommodate  a  freeze  at  the  FY  1995  enacted 
level,  the  Endowment  would  hold  even  or  slightly  increase 
its  Challenge,  State  &  Regional,  Underserved  Set-Aside, 
and  Youth,  Community  Partnerships  areas  of  support.  The 
Endowment  would  provide  funds  for  its  new  Millennium 
Projects  area,  though  at  a  level  below  the  one  requested 
in  our  '96  budget.  Our  operating  administrative  budget 
would  be  reduced  below  the  FY  1995  enacted  level;  in 
contrast,  we  would  attempt  to  sustain  support  for  our 
crucially-needed  computer  replacement  project  at  the  full 
amount  requested  for  FY  1996.  All  of  the  remaining 
Programs  would  be  slightly  reduced  below  the  FY  1995 
enacted  levels. 

In  order  to  accommodate  a  funding  level  10  percent  below 
the  FY  1995  enacted  level,  the  Endowment  would, 
nonetheless,  preserve  fully  its  Challenge  Program  at  the 
FY  1995  enacted  level,  and  sustain,  as  well,  the 
Youth/Community/Partnerships  area  at  the  FY  1995  level. 
The  Endowment  would  provide  fynds  for  its  new  Millennium 
Projects  area  at  a  level  somewhat  below  that  proposed  for 
FY  1996.  We  would  also  increase  over  the  FY  1995  level 
the  amount  needed  for  the  crucial  computer  replacement 
project;  but  the  operating  administrative  budget  would  be 
cut.  The  remaining  Programs  would  sustain  cuts  ranging 
approximately  from  6.5  to  14  percent  below  the  FY  1995 
enacted  level. 

Question:  Assuming  your  budget  is  significantly  reduced  would  you 
place  more  emphasis  on  challenge  grants,  more  awards  to 
organizations,  and  less  to  individual  artists? 

Answer:  If  our  budget  were  significantly  reduced,  we  would  try  to 
preserve  our  challenge  grants  to  the  extent  possible.  We 
would  be  unable  to  put  emphasis  on  more  awards  to 
organizations,  since  all  but  5  percent  of  our  grant- 
making  funds  already  go  to  organizations  and  agencies;  a 
significant  cut  to  the  budget  would  force  us  to  make  our 
grants  to  organizations  and  agencies  fewer  in  number  and 
smaller  in  amount,  as  would  be  the  case  with  what 
remained  of  our  grants  to  individuals. 


Question : 


Last  year  your  budget  request  was  reduced  by  two  percent. 
How  did  you  prioritize  these  reductions? 
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Answer:  Last  year's  budget  was  reduced  by  two  percent,  and  the 
cut  was  absorbed  primarily  by  eliminating  most  of  the 
subgranting  categories  that  existed,  for  example,  in  our 
Media  Arts  and  Presenting  Programs.  Very  modest 
reductions  were  made  in  some  other  areas .  Subgranting 
had  been  guestioned  in  earlier  times  due  to  overhead 
costs,  subgranting  organizations'  uneven  capabilities, 
and  issues  of  accountability  in  terms  of  review  criteria 
used;  hence,  these  were  seen  as  being  of  lower  priority, 
and  were  eliminated. 

Question:  A  number  of  groups  and  individuals  came  before  this 
Committee  and  recommended  eliminating  NEA.  Can  you 
comment  on  this?  Are  their  reasons  justified? 

Answer:  There  seem  to  be  three  overall  reasons  why  some  people 
question  the  federal  role  in  funding  the  arts,  and  one  of 
those  reasons  really  has  anything  to  do  with  the  eunount 
of  money  the  government  appropriates  for  the  Arts 
Endowment.  One  school  of  thought,  which  is  probably  not 
the  dominant  one,  is  that  federal  funding  for  the  arts  is 
not  Constitutional  —  that  the  Founding  Fathers  never 
intended  a  function  for  the  federal  government  to  be 
funding  for  the  arts.  A  second  reason  addresses  content 
—  that,  if  all  art  funded  by  the  government  cannot  be 
appealing  to  all  Americans,  then  art  is  inappropriate  for 
funding  with  public  money.  The  third  reason  reflects  a 
genuine  money  issue  —  that,  in  a  time  of  fiscal 
constraints,  the  government  has  to  set  priorities  about 
what  activities  can  be  funded  and  what  must  be  passed  on 
to  the  private  sector  or  otherwise  devolved  or 
eliminated. 


There  are  numerous  rationales  for  and  benefits  of 
retaining  a  strong  federal  presence  in  funding  for  the 
arts.  When  the  Arts  Endowment  was  founded  by  Congress, 
the  role  of  the  federal  government  was  declared  in  the 
authorizing  legislation  including  that  the  "encouragement 
and  support  of  national  progress  and  scholarship  in  the 
humanities  and  the  arts,  while  primarily  a  matter  for 
private  and  local  initiative,  are  also  appropriate 
matters  of  concern  to  the  Federal  Government . "  The 
review  process  of  grant  applications  to  the  Endowment  is 
a  rigorous  one,  with  a  broad  mix  of  panelists  from 
geographic  areas,  backgrounds,  and  racial  makeup;  a 
Council  review,  whose  makeup  is  equally  diverse;  and  a 
Chairman's  review.  These  combine  to  help  assure  that 
work  of  artistic  and  scholarly  excellence  and  merit  are 
funded  and  made  accessible  to  as  broad  a  public  as 
possible.  Even  in  a  time  of  fiscal  constraints,  the 
small  federal  investment  in  the  arts  and  humanities 
generates  private  sector  giving;  exerts  leadership  in 
identifying  and  responding  to  traditionally  underserved 
constituents;  and  extends  the  reach  and  resources  of  the 
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arts  and  humanities  by  working  with  other  federal 
agencies,  national  foundations,  the  business  community 
and  others  to  identify  mutual  interests  and  concerns,  to 
ensure  they  employ  the  arts  and  humanities  to  achieve 
their  goals,  and  to  create  partnerships  and 
collaborations . 

Question:  Is  support  for  the  arts  a  Federal  responsibility,  or  are 
these  types  of  programs  best  promoted  by  the  private 
sector? 

Answer:  When  the  Arts  Endowment  was  founded  by  Congress,  the  role 
of  the  federal  government  was  declared  in  the  authorizing 
legislation  including  that  the  "encouragement  and  support 
of  national  progress  and  scholarship  in  the  humanities 
and  the  arts,  while  primarily  a  matter  for  private  and 
local  initiative,  are  also  appropriate  matters  of  concern 
to  the  Federal  Government."  Further,  at  an  average 
annual  cost  of  64  cents  per  person,  the  Endowment  is  an 
investment  that  reaps  great  dividends.  Every  dollar 
awarded  the  Endowment  leverages  $12  from  state  and  local 
arts  agencies,  individuals,  corporations,  foundations, 
and  other  public  and  private  entities.  This  $12 
represents  a  $1  increase  in  leveraging  capacity  since 
1992,  when  we  determined  that  the  agency's  $123  million 
in  grants  to  organizations,  exclusive  of  Challenge  money, 
leveraged  $1.4  billion  in  nonfederal  support.  The 
credibility  of  the  Endowment  as  the  national  identifier 
of  artistic  excellence  and  merit  has  proven  to  be  an 
important  fund-raising  tool  for  most  grantees.  Public 
funds  awarded  at  the  state  and  local  levels  do  not,  on 
average,  leverage  as  much  money.  Further,  a  1994  survey 
revealed  the  central  role  of  tne  Endowment  in  building  a 
national  infrastructure  and  leveraging  an  increasing 
annual  level  of  private  and  local  support.  Through  its 
programs,  the  Endowment  helps  support  the  arts  and 
cultural  activities  of  the  more  than  170  different  ethnic 
groups  that  live  in  every  corner  of  the  United  States. 

Additionally,  eliminating  federal  arts  funding  would  be 
akin  to  an  economic  earthquake,  drastically  affecting  a 
$40  billion  industry  that  employs  1.3  million  people  and 
supports  another  900,000  jobs. 

At  the  same  time,  the  funding  capacity  within  the  private 
sector  is  decreasing.  According  to  a  1994  survey  by  the 
Business  Committee  for  the  Arts  (BCA),  "Although  economic 
predictions  [were]  more  positive  for  1994  than  1993,  most 
companies  are  taking  a  conservative  approach  to  their 
philanthropic  activities  and  some  companies  (42  percent) 
are  shifting  resources  from  the  arts  to  education,  health 
and  human  services,  and  environmental  initiatives."  The 
average  dollar  amount  given  to  the  arts  is  projected  to 
decrease  to  14  percent  in  1994  from  17  percent  in  1993  of 
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total  philanthropic  budgets.  As  recently  as  February  26, 
1995,  executives  representing  the  12  national  foundations 
that  give  $10  million  or  more  annually  to  fund  cultural 
projects  all  told  The  Washington  Post  that  it  was  highly 
unlikely  that  foundations  would  make  up  the  difference  if 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  were  eliminated,  and 
they  all  echoed  the  health  and  social  service  demands  on 
their  budgets  that  were  detailed  in  the  BCA  survey  of 
corporations.  These  executives  further  agreed  that 
foundations  might  end  up  giving  less  were  the  Endowment 
not  in  existence.  It  was  noted  by  these  executives  that 
the  Endowment  "brings  the  work  ...  to  other  people's 
notice"  and  brings  "the  spur  of  national  attention." 

Further,  the  BCA  survey  finds  that  most  businesses 
supporting  the  arts  allocate  a  majority  of  their 
resources  (87  percent)  to  arts  projects  in  their 
headquarters  and  major  operating  communities.  The 
elimination  of  Federal  arts  support  would  mean  that 
regions  not  having  a  strong  business  presence,  such  as 
small  and  rural  communities,  would  suffer  considerably. 
Similarly,  arts  projects  having  national  or  regional 
impact  would  have  difficulty  finding  private  support. 

Specific  programs  within  the  Endowment  have  gotten 
feedback  from  the  private  sector  that  their  support  would 
not  have  been  provided  without  Endowment  funding.  For 
example,  the  Endowment's  Literature  Program  supported  the 
first  round  of  "Tumblewords:  Writers  Rolling  Around  the 
West,"  a  program  of  reading  series  and  residencies  for 
writers  in  community  venues  throughout  the  Western  United 
States.  The  initial  series  covered  three  states. 
Because  of  the  project's  success,  the  Lila  Wallace- 
Reader's  Digest  Fund  came  in  for  round  two,  increasing 
coverage  to  three  additional  states.  Another  example  is 
the  Chamber  Music  Rural  Residencies,  which  the  Endowment 
has  supported  for  several  years  to  place  chamber 
ensembles  in  rural  communities  across  the  country  for 
extended  periods  of  time.  The  Helen  F.  Whitaker  Fund 
heard  about  the  project  and  decided  that  it  was  the  type 
of  project  the  Fund  seeks  to  support.  The  Fund  is  not  in 
a  position  to  do  the  groundwork  necessary  to  start  such 
a  project.  The  fact  that  the  Endowment  was  involved  was 
critical  to  the  Fund's  decision  to  participate.  In  FY 
1995,  the  Fund  fully  matches  the  Endowment's  contribution 
of  $175,000,  allowing  the  residencies  to  take  place  in 
twice  as  many  communities  as  otherwise  possible. 

Question:  If  there  is  an  appropriate  role  for  the  Federal 
government  in  support  of  cultural  programs,  what 
specifically  should  that  role  be? 


Answer: 


There  is  indeed  an  appropriate  role  for  the  Federal 
government  in  support  of  arts  and  culture.  The  existence 
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of  a  strong  federal  agency  established  expressly  to 
nurture  and  support  arts  and  artists  of  the  highest 
quality  must  ensure  that  its  role  is  one  of  (1)  providing 
national  leadership  in  identifying  and  encouraging 
artistic  excellence  of  the  highest  standard  based  on 
national  competition  and  citizen  review,  and  (2)  helping 
to  provide  access  to  the  highest-quality  arts  activity  to 
all  Americans  regardless  of  their  geographic  location  or 
income.  Additionally,  the  federal  government's  role  in 
support  of  arts  and  cultural  programs  is  to  provide  an 
influential  catalyst,  having  both  a  unique  capacity  with 
which  to  leverage  funds  from  other  government  agencies  as 
well  as  the  private  sector  and  an  imprimatur  which  serves 
as  national  and  international  recognition  of  artistic 
excellence.  Another  crucial  role  is  establishing  and 
maintaining  incentives  for  local  and  state  governments  in 
support  of  the  arts,  as  well  as  identifying  new  private 
sector  resources  toward  support  of  artistic  activity. 
The  Endowment  has  worked  to  extend  the  reach  and 
resources  of  artists  and  arts  organizations  for  all 
Americans  by  working  with  other  federal  agencies  to 
identify  mutual  interest  and  concerns,  to  ensure  that 
they  employ  the  arts  to  achieve  their  goals,  and  to 
create  partnerships  and  collaborations.  In  working  with 
other  federal  agencies  in  support  of  the  arts,  the 
Endowment 'serves  as  the  catalyst,  the  national  identifier 
of  artistic  excellence  and  merit,  and  the  leader  in 
helping  arts  organizations  and  regional,  state,  and  local 
arts  agencies  obtain  access  to  potential  governmental 
partners . 

The  federal  role  also  is  to  use  its  national  perspective 
to  identify,  support,  and  advocate  for  constituencies 
that  are  underserved  by  the  arts.  Because  its 
perspective  is  national,  the  Arts  Endowment  is  positioned 
to  identify  and  serve  traditionally  underserved 
(geographically  isolated,  inner-city  poor,  and  certain 
ethnic)  populations  as  well  as  senior  citizens,  disabled 
people,  and  people  living  in  institutions.  Its 
leadership  in  such  areas  has  helped  to  instill  awareness 
and  responsiveness  to  these  populations  at  the  state  and 
local  levels  and  in  the  private  sector  as  well. 

The  role  of  the  federal  government  also  is  to  encourage 
and  support  international  cultural  exchange.  A  survey  of 
5,103  arts  funding  entities  found  that  only  53  would  even 
consider  support  for  international  arts  exchange.  The 
partnerships  with  foreign  governments,  other  U.S. 
government  agencies,  foundations  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  and  state  and  local  arts  agencies  would  dissolve 
if  the  Endowment  were  not  involved.  Currently,  planners 
of  international  exchange  activities  depend  heavily  on 
the  Arts  Endowment  for  information,  partnerships,  and 
technical  assistance.   No  other  entity  in  the  United 
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Question; 


Answer ; 


States  is  set  up  to  provide  these  services.  In  America, 
small  communities  and  organizations  in  particular  would 
probably  find  it  impossible  to  engage  in  international 
cultural  exchange  without  the  assistance  of  the 
Endowment • 

Additionally,  the  federal  role  is  to  recognize,  preserve, 
and  share  America's  traditional  and  diverse  cultural 
heritages.  It  is  the  leadership  provided  by  the  Arts 
Endowment  that  helps  sustain  the  country's  artistic  and 
cultural  heritage  by  supporting  traditional  and 
contemporary  art  forms  often  not  funded  or  underfunded  at 
the  state  or  local  level  or  by  the  private  sector.  For 
instance,  only  six  of  the  56  state  and  jurisdictional 
arts  councils  have  dedicated  programs  and  staff  in 
literature.  Independent  literary  publishers  exist  in  a 
specific  community,  but  their  audience  is  national.  And, 
certain  art  forms,  such  as  design,  are  not  funded  by  most 
states  (in  the  case  of  design,  75  percent  of  state 
agencies  have  no  such  funding  category) •  Touring  across 
state  lines  in  art  forms  such  as  dance  occurs  because  of 
the  Endowment's  leadership,  and  its  involvement  further 
assures  that  the  touring  reaches  small  and  rural 
communities . 

The  federal  role  also  serves  to  provide  research,  data, 
and  information  on  issues  of  national  significance  in  the 
arts.  Since  1975,  the  Endowment  has  tracked  key  trends 
ranging  from  public  participation  in  the  arts  to 
stabilization  needs  of  arts  organizations. 

One  of  the  major  argioments  against  Federal  funding  for 
the  arts  and  humanities  is  that  "...  clientele  for  most 
arts  and  culture  programs  are  those  with  high  or  above 
average  incomes.  The  NEA  has  been  called  high-brow  pork- 
barrel.  Americans  who  benefit  from  these  programs  can 
afford  to  pay  for  them."  Do  you  think  this  is  a  valid 
argviment? 

Every  five  years,  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
tracks  national  public  participation  in  the  arts  through 
surveys  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau.  The  latest 
survey,  conducted  in  1992  when  the  U.S.  population  was 
185.8  million,  found  that  41  percent  of  the  American 
population  attended  at  least  one  of  seven  live  arts 
activities  (jazz,  classical  music,  opera,  musicals, 
plays,  ballets,  or  art  museums).  This  participation  rate 
means  that  approximately  7  6.2  million  adults  (18  years 
and  older)  attended  one  or  more  arts  performances  or 
exhibitions  during  the  previous  year.  Of  those  taking 
part  in  arts  activity,  70  percent  of  the  adults  (53.3 
million)  were  from  families  earning  less  than  $50,000. 
Americans  in  this  income  bracket  also,  undoubtedly, 
benefit  from  Endowment  programs  such  as  Folk  and 
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Traditional  Arts,  Literature,  Media  Arts,  and  Design. 

In  the  ten-year  period  of  1982  -  1992,  significant 
increases  in  public  participation  have  been  tracked,  with 
participation  by  males  up  18.8  percent  and  females  up 
23.5  percent;  blacks  up  45.1  percent,  whites  up  15.3 
percent,  and  other  populations  (Asian/Latino/Native 
American)  up  64.3  percent. 

Generally,  public  support  for  the  arts  is  quite  high.  A 
recent  Louis  Harris  national  poll  found  that  60  percent 
of  Americans  support  federal  arts  funding.  Almost  one- 
quarter  make  individual  contributions  to  the  arts.  Of 
those  surveyed,  75  percent  believed  that  "government  can 
be  helpful  to  artists  in  funding  their  work  and  in 
helping  them  gain  recognition,  but  government  must  not 
dictate  to  the  artist  what  the  artist  should  create." 
Further,  89  percent  of  Americans  believe  that  "what 
people  appreciate  in  the  arts  depends  on  the  taste  of 
each  individual,  so  a  wide  diversity  of  artistic 
expression  is  desirable,"  and  84  percent  agree  that  "good 
art  is  a  reflection  of  the  life  and  times  of  a  nation  and 
a  culture,  including  expressions  which  support  as  well  as 
criticize  existing  values."  What  is  particularly 
interesting  about  these  survey  results  is  how  they  cut 
across  racial  and  educational  groups .  According  to  the 
survey,  81  percent  of  African  Americans  support  federal 
funding,  as  do  80  percent  of  Hispanics  and  55  percent  of 
Whites.  High  school  graduates  favor  funding  by  58 
percent;  two-year  college  graduates  by  65  percent;  four- 
year  college  graduates  by  56  percent;  and  those  with 
postgraduate  degrees  by  69  percent. 

Question:  Federal  subsidies  for  cultural  progreuns  first  began  in 
the  mid-60 's,  how  did  these  programs  fare  in  the  U.S. 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  NEA? 

Answer:  Before  1965,  arts  activity  was  limited,  for  the  most 
part,  to  the  major  urban  hubs.  Since  the  establishment 
of  the  Endowment,  there  has  been  a  burgeoning  of  arts 
organizations  and  arts  activity  into  virtually  every  area 
of  the  nation,  creating  a  rich  infrastructure  of  cultural 
activity.  For  example,  the  number  of  professional 
nonprofit  theaters  has  grown  from  56  to  a  network  of  more 
than  400.  Operating  in  every  part  of  the  United  States, 
these  theater  companies  employ  more  artists  and  offer 
more  weeks  of  employment  than  all  forms  of  commercial 
theater,  and  the  audiences  have  grown  from  5  million  in 
1965  to  over  20  million  today.  There  are  approximately 
230  professional  orchestras  —  more  than  double  the 
number  since  1965  —  and  attendance  figures  now  have 
risen  to  more  than  26  million.  In  addition,  chamber 
music  ensembles,  jazz  ensembles,  and  other  musical 
entities  have  proliferated  over  the  last  three  decades. 


organizations , 
organizations , 
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Professional  dance  companies  have  increased  from  37  in 
1965  to  over  250  today,  and  the  national  audience  has 
grown  from  1  million  to  more  than  16  million.  Opera 
companies  numbered  only  27  in  1965,  and  now  have  grown  to 
over  100.  Opera  audiences  have  grown  to  almost  8 
million,  compared  to  just  over  5  million  in  the  1960 's. 
Additionally,  the  Endowment  has  helped  stimulate  the 
development  of  regional  media  centers,  visual  arts 
local  arts  councils,  folk  arts 
literary  centers,  small  presses, 
producing  organizations,  ethnically 
specific  organizations,  arts  service  organizations,  and 
arts  programming  on  radio  and  television.  The  result  of 
this  activity  means  that  Americans,  whether  located  in 
inner-city  neighborhoods  or  geographically  isolated  rural 
areas,  have  access  to  arts  activity. 

Question:  What  would  be  the  impact  on  arts  institutions  if  there 
was  a  drastic  reduction  in  funding  for  the  NEA? 

Answer:  In  order  to  make  their  activities  affordable  and 
accessible  to  as  broad  a  public  as  possible,  arts 
institutions  do  not  charge  admission  prices  that  cover 
the  costs  of  operations .  To  do  so  would  make  most  arts 
events  unaffordable  to  all  but  the  wealthy.  If  there 
were  a  drastic  reduction  in  funding  for  the  NEA,  many  of 
the  nation's  arts  institutions  might  close  their  doors  or 
greatly  restrict  their  operations  as  their  options  for 
funding  support  would  be  greatly  curtailed.  Private 
funding  for  the  arts  from  foundations  and  corporations  is 
decreasing.  According  to  a  1994  survey  by  the  Business 
Committee  for  the  Arts  (BCA),  "Although  economic 
predictions  [were]  more  positive  for  1994  than  1993,  most 
companies  are  taking  a  conservative  approach  to  their 
philanthropic  activities  and  some  companies  (42  percent) 
are  shifting  resources  from  the  arts  to  education,  health 
and  human  services,  and  environmental  initiatives."  The 
average  dollar  amount  given  to  the  arts  is  projected  to 
decrease  to  14  percent  in  1994  from  17  percent  in  1993  of 
total  philanthropic  budgets.  And,  as  recently  as 
February  26,  1995,  executives  representing  the  12 
national  foundations  that  give  $10  million  or  more 
annually  to  fund  cultural  projects  all  told  The 
Washington  Post  that  it  was  highly  unlikely  that 
foundations  would  make  up  the  difference  if  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  were  eliminated,  and  they  all 
echoed  the  health  and  social  service  demands  on  their 
budgets  that  were  detailed  in  the  BCA  survey  of 
corporations .  These  executives  further  agreed  that 
foundations  might  end  up  giving  less  were  the  Endowment 
not  in  existence. 


Funding  from  state  and  local  arts  agencies  would  not  make 
up  the  difference  in  an  environment  in  which  the 
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Endowment  were  diminished.  For  the  most  part,  the 
dollars  available  to  the  arts  decrease  when  moving  up  to 
the  Federal  level  from  the  local  level.  The  largest 
proportion  of  funding,  approximately  $600  million,  is 
granted  by  local  arts  agencies;  $247  million  by  state 
arts  agencies;  and  $140  million  by  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts.  Regional  arts  agencies  administer 
approximately  $14  million.  But,  while  local  arts 
agencies  provide  substantial  resources  in  some 
communities,  they  are  nonexistent  in  others.  While  state 
arts  agency  resources  appear  substantial  in  the 
aggregate,  they  vary  from  per  capita  support  of  $8  to 
only  19  cents.  Without  a  federal  arts  agency,  some  state 
and  regional  arts  agencies  would  probably  cease  to  exist, 
since  federal  funding  is  an  important  incentive  to  state 
support,  and  others  would  suffer  from  the  lack  of 
national  leadership  and  be  less  responsive  to  the 
diversity  of  needs  within  a  state. 

Further  inhibiting  the  ability  of  nonprofit  institutions 
to  survive  if  the  Endowment  were  diminished  is  the 
restrictions  they  face  in  generating  revenue  from 
innovative  sources  because  of  taxes  on  unrelated  business 
income . 

Question:  Would  you  briefly  outline  the  reforms  you  have 

instituted  to  strengthen  the  grant  award  process? 


Answer: 


The  grant  award  process  has  been  strengthened  at  every 
stage: 


Application  and  supporting  material  requirements  have 
been  reviewed  to  ensure  that  the  Endowment  has  adequate 
information  on  which  to  base  its  judgements. 

Review  criteria  have  been  tightened  to  assure  that  every 
application  is  tested  on  the  basis  of  artistic  excellence 
and  artistic  merit. 

The  panel  selection  process  has  been  strengthened  to 
eliminate  conflicts  of  interest;  to  assure  that  at  least 
one  qualified  layperson  who  does  not  make  a  living  from 
the  arts  is  included  on  every  panel;  and  to  assure 
oversight  of  the  panel  selection  process  by  senior 
Endowment  staff. 


Working  groups  have  been  instituted  on  the  National 
Council  on  the  Arts  to  enable  an  informed  group  of 
Council  members  to  review  each  program  and  each  group  of 
applications  in  greater  detail.  A  Council  Operations 
Committee  has  been  formed  to  devise  further  refinements 
of  the  Council  review  process. 
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The  balloting  process  for  the  National  Council  has  been 
refined  to  streamline  the  process  for  avoiding  conflicts 
of  interest  and  make  it  simpler  for  Council  members  to 
vote  separately  on  particular  applications  when  they 
disagree  with  panel  recommendations  on  grants  or 
rejections . 

Question:  Are  these  measures  working? 

Answer:    I  believe  that  these  measures  are  working. 

Question:  What  results  have  you  seen  since  the  reforms  have  been 
put  in  place? 

Answer:  It  is  difficult  to  quantify  the  results  in  each  of  the 
areas  where  reforms  have  been  instituted.  Nonetheless, 
I  believe  that  the  measures  have  been  effective.  I  will 
continue  to  monitor  the  grant  process  and  will  institute 
further  improvements  as  the  need  arises. 

Question:  Is  it  true  that  40  percent  of  your  funds  go  to  New  York, 
Washington  D.C.,  and  California?  If  this  is  true,  what 
is  the  rational  for  this  distribution? 


Answer:  This  question  touches  on  one  of  the  great  myths  about  the 
Arts  Endowment.  Approximately  37%  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts'  FY  1994  grant-making  funds 
(including  Congressionally-mandated  grants  to  every  State 
Arts  Agency  in  the  country)  were  distributed  to  grantees 
based  in  California,  New  York,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  However,  we  estimate  that  close  to  half  of 
that  37%  had  impact  well  beyond  the  boundaries  of  those 
three  jurisdictions.  To  put  it  in  context,  approximately 
20%  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts'  FY  1994  grant 
dollars  directly  benefitted  the  residents,  artists  and 
arts  organizations  of  three  jurisdictions  that,  combined, 
are  home  to  approximately  20%  of  the  U.S.  population. 

The  perception  is  that  NEA  funding  is  biased  towards  the 
residents  of  those  jurisdictions.  The  reality,  however, 
is  that  much  of  those  grant  funds  benefitted  audiences, 
artists  and  arts  disciplines  far  beyond  those  boundaries. 
The  reasons  are  fairly  obvious. 

In  the  case  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  large  number 
of  organizations  headquartered  in  Washington  provide 
services  to  and  have  an  impact  on  arts  organizations, 
audiences  and  artists  throughout  the  country.  For 
example,  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League  received 
a  grant  of  $179,900  to  provide  education,  training  and 
information  services  to  its  860  member  orchestras  in  800 
communities  representing  all  50  states.  Fully  68%  of  the 
funds  attributed  to  the  District  of  Columbia  in  fact 
supported  projects  with  nationwide  impacts.  Furthermore, 
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even  the  more  local  impact  of  "D.C.  arts  organizations" 
encompasses  vast  suburban  populations  in  the  neighboring 
states  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  It  could  hardly  be 
claimed  that  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the 
Washington  Opera,  for  instance,  perform  only  for  the 
residents  of  the  city  of  Washington,  or  even  employ  only 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Finally,  because 
of  their  location  in  the  nation's  capital,  Washington 
arts  organizations  serve  the  visiting  public  from  around 
the  country  and  the  world. 

California  and  New  York  are  two  of  the  most  populous 
states  in  the  country,  and  include  several  of  this 
country's  largest  metropolitan  areas  and  cultural  centers 
of  activity.  These  states  understandably  generate  a 
larger  number  of  applications  than  other  states.  It  is 
quite  logical,  then,  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  grant 
dollars  go  to  those  states.  But  those  grant  dollars  do 
not  benefit  only  the  residents  of  those  two  states  —  in 
some  cases,  they  hardly  benefit  them  at  all.  Many 
successful  applicants  who  are  based  in  New  York  provide 
services  both  regionally  and  nationwide  through  touring, 
educational  and  outreach  initiatives,  and  collaborative 
ventures  with  other  organizations.  For  example,  the 
Dance  Theatre  of  Harlem  received  a  grant  of  $260,000, 
which  assists  them  with  national  touring;  the  Educational 
Broadcasting  Corporation  was  awarded  $600,000  to  support 
"American  Masters,"  a  series  of  documentaries  on 
important  American  artists  in  every  field  that  airs  on 
television  stations  nationwide.  Meet  the  Composer 
received  $125,000  towards  the  Meet  the  Composer/Reader's 
Digest/Arts  Endowment  Commissioning  Program,  which  awards 
funds  to  consortia  of  music  organizations  for 
commissioning  works  in  concert  music,  opera,  musical 
theater,  and  jazz.  The  resulting  works  were  performed  by 
107  organizations  in  57  cities  and  28  states  around  the 
country.  Chamber  Music  America  received  $303,770  to 
continue  the  Chamber  Music  Rural  Residencies  project,  in 
which  emerging  chamber  ensembles  reside  for  nine  months 
in  rural  communities  and  work  with  local  schools. 
Residencies  have  been  conducted  in  Georgia,  Kansas,  Iowa, 
Arkansas  and  California,  and  are  planned  for  Texas, 
Maine,  Pennsylvania,  Oregon  and  Kentucky. 

California,  with  approximately  12%  of  the  U.S. 
population,  received  only  about  10%  of  FY  1994  grant 
funds,  so  it  would  be  entirely  understandable  if  all  of 
those  grant  funds  directly  benefitted  only  the  residents 
of  California.  But,  even  in  this  case,  a  number  of  those 
grants  had  impact  beyond  the  borders  of  California.  For 
instance.  Small  Press  Distribution,  Inc.  received  a 
$55,000  award  to  support  nationwide  marketing,  promotion 
and  distribution  of  small  press  books  and  literary 
magazines.  Multicultural  Arts,  Inc.  received  $25,610  to 
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support  the  production  and  publication  of  a  special  issue 
of  the  INTERNATIONAL  REVIEW  OF  AFRICAN  AMERICAN  ART.  And 
$26,000  supported  the  National  Asian  American 
Telecommunications  Association,  while  $7,500  assisted  the 
National  Institute  of  Art  and  Disabilities. 

As  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  cultural  institutions 
located  in  the  major  metropolitan  areas  of  California  and 
New  York,  which  are  immensely  popular  tourist 
destinations,  have  impact  nationwide  and  globally  through 
the  diverse  audiences  who  benefit  from  their  work. 

A  final  point  worth  noting  is  that  the  success  ratio  of 
applicants  from  the  more  populous  states  tends  to  be 
lower  than  that  for  less  populous  states.  For  instance, 
in  FY  1993,  fewer  than  22%  of  applicants  from  New  York 
were  successful,  compared  with  Utah  at  36%,  Wyoming  at 
44%,  and  Alaska  at  an  impressive  63%.  Clearly,  it  is  not 
always  an  advantage  to  be  an  applicant  from  a  more 
populous  state.  A  careful  analysis,  then,  demonstrates 
that  the  opportunities  for  Arts  Endowment  funding  and  the 
benefits  derived  from  that  funding  are  widely  and  fairly 
distributed  throughout  the  entire  United  States . 

DOWNSIZING  AND  FTEs 


Question:  Between  FY  1995  and  FY  1996  the  number  of  FTE's  for  the 
NEA  has  remained  unchanged  at  27  3.  How  is  NEA 
participating  in  the  Administration's  efforts  to  downsize 
the  government? 

Answer:  The  planning  level  provided  to  the  Endowment  by  0MB 
indicates  that,  once  the  agency's  FTE  reaches  the  target 
of  273,  that  level  will  remain  flat  through  1999.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  273  is  down  from  337  in  1980,  a 
19  percent  reduction. 

Further,  the  Endowment  has  undertaken  a  range  of 
streeunlining  efforts:  (1)  two  offices  have  been 
eliminated  and  their  functions  distributed  among  other 
offices;  (2)  two  offices  have  been  consolidated  under  an 
Office  of  Human  Resources;  (3)  Council  Operations  and 
Panel  Operations,  formerly  two  offices,  have  been 
consolidated  into  a  single  office;  (4)  five  programs  have 
been  "clustered"  (three  under  one  director  and  two  under 
another);  and  (5)  between  FY  1990  and  FY  1995,  the 
agency  has  eliminated  27  funding  categories,  adopted  a 
two-year  or  alternate  funding  cycle  for  some  11 
categories,  and  eliminated  most  categories  involving 
subgranting. 

Question:  Does  NEA  have  a  multi-year  downsizing  plan? 
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Answer:  In  FY  1996,  the  agency  proposes  to  eliminate  or 
consolidate  an  additional  eight  categories.  In  addition, 
all  offices  and  divisions  are  being  reviewed  with  an  eye 
to  further  consolidation  or  elimination. 

As  the  Endowment  continues  in  its  strategic  planning 
effort  under  the  requirements  of  the  Government 
Performance  &  Results  Act  (GPRA),  the  mission  is 
constantly  being  referenced  and  reviewed  as  the  agency 
strives  to  establish  goals,  objectives,  and  strategies. 
Participants  in  the  process  include  Endowment  staff, 
working  in  teams;  a  committee  of  the  National  Council  on 
the  Arts;  and  individuals,  organizations,  and  agencies, 
and  others  interested  in  the  mission  and  function  of  the 
agency. 

The  Endowment's  function,  while  focused  primarily  on 
grantmaking,  also  includes  research  and  information  on 
the  arts  of  national  importance,  and  providing  a  forum 
for  addressing  national  and  regional  issues  in  the  arts. 
Our  planning  analyses  and  consultation  have  reaffirmed 
this  function  as  being  a  vital  one  for  the  country. 
However,  the  agency  always  seeks  to  assure  that  its 
service  delivery  is  as  effective  and  efficient  as 
possible,  and  that  the  agency's  ability  to  account  to 
Congress  is  strengthened.  The  Chairman  of  the  Endowment 
has  instituted  a  number  of  reforms  that  are  intended  to 
increase  accountability  and  strengthen  the  grant  award 
process .  Changes  in  this  regard  as  they  related  to 
downsizing  are  discussed  above. 

Question:  I  understand  that  NEA  has  sought  to  decentralize 
decision-making  by  eliminating  two  offices,  and 
consolidating  four  others.  In  addition,  NEA  has  made 
improvements  to  its  computer  system  to  address 
efficiency.  Additional  proposals  have  been  put  on  the 
table  that  include: 


Answer:    o   Eliminating  or  consolidating  some  37  categories  of 
support; 

o  Utilizing  buy-outs  to  reduce  personnel  in  number  and 
costs; 

o  Requiring  that  written  permission  be  sought,  in 
advance,  if  a  grantee  desires  to  change  the  grant 
activities  from  what  was  approved  by  the  Endowment; 
o  Making  clear  that  the  Endowment  may  select  specific 
project(s)  or  activity(ies )  to  fund  from  among  those 
described  in  the  application 

making  clear  that  application  review  is  a  three-tiered 
process,  that  panels  make  recommendations,  that  the 
Council's  decisions  on  rejections  are  final,  and  that  the 
Chairman  decides  whether  or  not  to  fund  applications 
recommended  by  the  Chairman; 
o   Clarifying  for  all  grantees  the  requirement  that  a 
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progress  report  be  submitted  once  during  the  grant  period 

and  must  be  provided  the  first  time  the  cumulative  amount 

requested  exceeds  two-thirds  of  the  grant  money; 

o   Initiating  reviews  of  internal  directives  with  the 

intention  of  simplifying  processes  and  reducing  the 

number  of  directives; 

o   Streamlining  the  audit  follow-up  process  to  allow 

quicker  response  time  both  internally  and  with  grantees, 

and; 

o   Continuing  exploration  of  ways  to  consolidate  and 

streamline  the  agency's  own  structure  and  processes  as 

well  as  of  possible  mergers  of  certain  administrative 

functions  with  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 

Question:  It  has  been  suggested  that  NEA,  NEH,  and  IMS  be 
consolidated  into  a  single  agency  as  a  mechanism  for 
achieving  additional  savings.  Can  you  comment  on  this 
proposal? 

Answer:  It  has  yet  to  be  demonstrated  that  merger  of  the  three 
Federal  agencies  that  fund  arts,  humanities,  and  other 
cultural  activities  (the  National  Endowments  for  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  and  the  Institute  for  Museum  Services) 
would  indeed  save  much,  if  any,  money.  All  three  already 
have  small  staffs  and  small  budgets  in  both  the 
administrative  and  programmatic  areas .  Even  more 
importantly,  the  functions  of  these  three  agencies  are 
different.  While  all  are  grantmaking  agencies,  each 
makes  grants  in  highly  specialized  areas  requiring  a 
staff  having  certain  expertise  in  artistic  disciplines, 
scholarship,  institution  building,  and  so  forth.  Merging 
the  grantmaking  agencies  would  not  change  this  need,  and 
therefore  relatively  little  would  be  saved  in  the  way  of 
staffing  or  budgeting. 

The  three  federal  grantmaking  agencies  are  working 
cooperatively  to  reduce  costs  and  streamline  efforts  in 
a  number  of  areas,  including  an  upgrade  of  their  data  and 
communications  technology,  and  to  share  certain 
resources,  such  as  their  libraries  and  a  range  of 
administrative  activities. 

Question :  Your  budget  includes  funding  for  museum  exhibitions .  Why 
aren't  all  museum  programs  centralized  in  the  Institute 
for  Museum  Services? 


Answer:  The  Institute  of  Museum  Services  (IMS)  is  legislatively 
mandated  and  provides,  primarily,  general  operating 
support  to  all  the  Nation's  museums:  zoos;  botanical 
gardens;  science  museums;  natural  history  museum; 
planetaria;  and  art,  as  well  as  history  museums.  In 
contrast,  the  Arts  Endowment  (NEA)  provides  project 
support  to  museums  for  arts  projects  and  activities.  A 
primary  purpose  of  the  NEA's  Museum  Program  is  to  provide 
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the  American  public  with  access  to  the  best  art  from 
antiquity  through  the  20th  century  from  across  the 
country  and  abroad.  Every  year,  the  Program  carries  out 
this  mission  by  awarding  more  than  200  grants  to 
exhibition  projects  of  the  highest  artistic  caliber 
conducted  in  museums  and  in  other  institutions .  Nearly 
50  million  American  citizens  see  this  work  during  the 
course  of  a  single  year.  The  agencies  differ 
substantially  in  terms  of  review  process,  access,  and 
diversity  of  funding. 

Review  Process:  The  NEA's  Museum  Program  assures  the 
public  of  the  highest  quality  of  artistic  experience 
because  of  its  rigorous  review  process.  It  convenes 
panels  of  highly  skilled  museum  professionals 
representing  different  aesthetic  and  cultural  points  of 
view  as  well  as  different  geographic  parts  of  the  country 
and  different  sizes  and  kinds  of  museums  to  review 
applications.  Under  the  guidance  of  a  seasoned  and 
professional  staff,  the  panel  makes  thoughtful  and 
thorough  deliberations  that  are  then  reviewed  in  depth  by 
the  National  Council  on  the  Arts.  The  NCA  is  comprised 
of  arts  professionals  and  community  leaders  in  a  wide 
variety  of  arts  disciplines  and  professions  from  around 
the  country.  After  the  NCA's  review  and  approval,  the 
projects  move  to  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  for  final  review  and  approval.  The  IMS  does 
not  convene  panels  to  review  their  applications  for 
operating  support  but  rather  has  specialists  write 
reports  for  staff  review  and  final  decisions.  The  panel 
process  at  the  NEA  allows  the  best  professionals  in  the 
country  to  recommend  the  funding  decisions. 

Access:  NEA's  Museum  Program  is  focused  on  the  public 
dimension  of  arts  organizations  and  facilitates  the 
accessibility  of  their  programs  to  the  public.  In  order 
to  be  certain  that  the  American  public  has  the  access  it 
wants  to  museum  exhibitions,  the  NEA  supports  exhibitions 
that  tour  to  at  least  one  other  geographic  region  of  the 
country  and  reach  rural  audiences  as  well  as  those  in 
urban  centers.  In  addition,  the  NEA's  Museum  Program 
supports  education  activities  which  are  geared  to  a  wide 
variety  of  learning  levels  and  include  concerts, 
theatrical  performances,  lectures,  art-making  workshops 
and  faunily  festivals.  It  also  supports  publication 
programs  that  provide  an  extensive  array  of  opportunities 
for  broad  public  participation.  This  means  that  people 
who  have  never  been  to  a  museum  have  the  opportunity  to 
experience,  to  learn,  and  to  understand  the  museum  as  a 
future  resource  for  them  and  their  communities.  It  also 
means  that  people  who  are  not  located  in  the  immediate 
community  can  have  access  to  the  exhibitions  by  reading 
the  printed  material  or  experiencing  an  interactive 
video,  CD-ROM  or  slide  presentation  at  local  schools. 
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conununity  centers,  senior  centers,  and  libraries.  These 
types  of  activities  are  not  directly  supported  by  IMS. 

In  order  to  be  sure  that  the  American  public  sees  art 
works  that  are  of  the  highest  quality,  the  NEA's  Museum 
Program  also  supports  the  conservation  of  works  before 
the  works  go  on  exhibition. 

Diversity:  The  NEA's  Museum  Program  recognizes  the 
enormous  diversity  of  the  visual  arts  field  in  this 
country  and  awards  grants  to  many  different  kinds  of 
museums,  community  institutions,  visual  arts 
organizations  and  cultural  centers.  This  diversity  in 
grantmaking  supports  the  full  range  of  cultural 
expression  from  exhibitions  at  the  Buffalo  Bill 
Historical  Center  to  the  Center  for  Puppetry  Arts  to  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  A  number  of  the  Arts 
Endowment's  Museum  Program  grantees  would  not  even 
qualify  for  IMS  funding. 

It  is  likely  that  many  of  the  museums  funded  by  IMS  are 
also  funded  from  time  to  time  for  various  projects  by  the 
NEA's  Museum  Program  (which  offers  only  project  support), 
but  the  funds  are  not  used  for  the  Scune  purpose  nor  do 
they  assure  the  same  end  result.  NEA's  funds  provide 
seed  money  and  are  used  to  galvanize  private  sector 
support  and  they  therefore  have  an  enormous  financial  and 
leveraging  impact  for  the  institutions  and  communities  in 
which  they  are  awarded. 

As  a  point  of  information,  a  Memorandum  of  Understanding 
among  the  federal  agencies  that  fund  museums  has  existed 
since  1979  to  clarify  the  respective  roles  of  NEA,  NEH 
and  IMS.  Staff  from  the  agencies  are  working  on  an 
updated  and  revised  version  of  this  memorandum. 

In  addition,  the  NEA's  Museum  Program  is  conducting  an 
extensive  planning  process  with  advice  from  museum  and 
visual  arts  professionals  from  around  the  country  and 
from  over  20  service  organizations,  the  results  of  which 
will  be  helpful  in  shaping  our  program  in  the  future. 

Question:  Another  proposal  would  be  to  combine  all  administrative 
functions  for  the  cultural  agencies  as  a  method  to  secure 
additional  savings.  What  is  your  position  on  this 
proposal? 

Answer:  Prior  to  FY  1978,  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Endowments 
shared  certain  administrative  resources.  The  individuals 
assigned  to  these  functions  were  referred  to  as  "shared 
staff."  The  administrative  budget  request  for  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  included 
funds  for  the  Arts  Endowment,  funds  for  the  Humanities 
Endowment,  and  funds  for  the  shared  staff,   This  shared 
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staff  approach  did  not  work  as  effectively  as  initially 
intended  and  with  the  support  of  the  Congress  in  FY  1978, 
the  shared  staff  was  dissolved,  resulting  in  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  Endowments  receiving  entirely  separate 
administrative  budgets  and  staffs.  In  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  concerning  appropriations  for  FY  1978,  it 
was  noted  that: 

The  present  situation  in  which  the  two 
Endowments  and  the  shared  staff  operate 
somewhat  independently  means  that  the 
management  functions;  for  example, 
personnel,  financial  management,  grants 
processing,  critical  to  the  success  of 
the  two  Endowments  are  not  directly  under 
the  control  of  the  respective  chairmen. 
In  theory,  the  head  of  the  shared  staff 
reports  directly  to  both  chairmen.  In 
practice,  because  of  the  divided 
responsibility,  neither  benefits  from  the 
direct  relationship  which  should  exist 
between  programmatic  concerns  and 
administrative  concerns . 

Notwithstanding  this  previous  experience,  there  are 
administrative  aspects  of  the  functions  of  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  Endowments  which  could  be  combined.  It  should 
be  possible  to  combine  administrative  services  and 
personnel  services  functions,  for  example.  It  is  likely 
that  both  agencies  utilize  these  services  in  similar 
manners  which  would  make  combining  them  possible  within 
a  reasonable  transition  period.  Combining  other 
functional  areas  such  as  finance  would  be  more  complex 
and  require  considerable  examination  as  well  as 
transition.  The  grant-making  operations  of  each  agency 
differ,  reflecting  various  legislative,  programmatic  and 
policy  determinations  as  well  as  administrative 
practices.  Combining  such  areas  might  possibly 
necessitate  a  fundamental  change  in  how  one,  if  not  both 
agencies  manage  their  grant-making  operations . 

The  potential  savings  resulting  from  combining  operations 
and  taking  advantage  of  economies  of  scale  represent  the 
primary  advantage  of  such  a  proposal;  although,  as  noted 
eibove,  the  shared  staff  approach  prior  to  FY  1978  proved 
neither  effective  nor  cost-efficient. 

The  loss  of  direct  management  control  of  one's 
operations,  the  ability  to  directly  link  administrative 
and  progreimmatic  activity,  and  the  challenging  notion  of 
having  a  shared  staff  director,  or  worse,  individual 
offices,  reporting  to  more  than  one  "boss,"  reflects  the 
disadvantages  of  such  an  approach.   It  should  also  be 
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noted  that  in  the  event  such  changes  necessitate 
reductions  in  force  in  order  to  achieve  ultimate  savings, 
there  would  be  increased  costs  in  the  initial  year  of 
undertaking  such  a  transition. 

STATUS  OF  REAUTHORIZATION 

Question:  Your  authorizing  legislation  has  expired,  and  under  the 
rules  of  the  House,  funding  cannot  be  appropriated  for 
programs  that  are  not  authorized.  What  is  the  status  of 
your  authorization? 

Answer:  To  date,  one  reauthorization  proposal  has  been  formally 
introduced  (by  Rep.  Yates)  -  that  being  a  simple 
extension  of  existing  programs  similar  to  the  bill  which 
passed  the  House  in  late  1993.  The  1993  legislation 
failed  to  pass  the  Senate  in  1994,  hence  the  NEA's 
current  unauthorized  status. 


With  respect  to  reauthorization,  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee,  and  its  Subcommittee  on 
Education,  Arts  and  Humanities,  conducted  hearings  on  the 
subject  of  NEA  reauthorization  on  January  26  and  February 
23,  1995  respectively.  In  the  course  of  those  hearings 
both  the  Committee  and  Subcommittee  chairmen.  Senators 
Kassebaum  and  Jeffords,  gave  assurances  that  the 
Committee  would  move  forward  in  reporting  and  taking  a 
reauthorization  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  The 
agency  understands  the  bill  will  be  introduced  and 
considered  by  the  Committee  in  May. 

Regarding  the  House,  we  understand  the  Chairman  of  the 
Economic  and  Educational  Opportunities  Committee  has 
spoken  publicly  about  introducing  legislation  that  would 
phase  out  Federal  funding  for  the  NEA  over  a  three  year 
period.  Although  the  legislation  has  not  been  circulated 
publicly,  the  agency  understands  the  Committee  intends  to 
mark-up  in  May. 

Question:  Do  you  expect  to  see  a  reauthorization  bill  pass  the 
Congress  before  this  Committee  completes  its  work  on  the 
FY  199  6  budget? 

Answer:  It  appears  unlikely  that  a  reauthorization  bill  can  be 
enacted  before  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  marks- 
up  the  FY  1996  Interior  bill,  but  the  Endowment  does 
expect  to  see  a  reauthorization  bill  pass  the  Congress 
prior  to  enactment  of  the  FY  199  6  appropriation,  or 
alternatively,  in  conjunction  with  enactment  of  the  FY 
1996  appropriation. 

Question:  We  understand  that  the  House  is  considering  a 
reauthorization  bill  that  would  phase  out  the  NEA  over 
the  next  three  years.  Can  you  comment  on  this  proposal? 
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Answer:  Although  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Economic  and 
Educational  Opportunities  Committee  has  discussed 
publicly  his  desire  for  a  three-year  phase  out  bill,  the 
legislation  has  not  been  introduced  nor  circulated 
publicly  as  of  this  time.  As  a  matter  of  general  policy, 
the  Administration  is  opposed  to  any  legislative  proposal 
which  envisions  phase-out  or  elimination  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts.  Testimony  offered  by  expert 
witnesses  in  recent  Senate  reauthorization  hearings,  and 
continuing  in-house  research  and  investigation  of 
privatization  options,  all  indicated  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  raise  sufficient  funds  in  the  private 
sector  to  sustain  grant  giving  at  anywhere  near  current 
NEA  levels  over  any  period  of  time. 

Question:  Do  you  know  the  particulars  of  the  Senate  version  of  your 
reauthorization? 

Answer:  No,  the  legislation  has  not  been  introduced  nor 
circulated  publicly  as  of  this  time.  The  respective 
Chairmen  of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee  and  the  Education,  Arts  and  Humanities 
Subcommittee  have  indicated  that  they  wish  to  introduce 
legislation  that  would  continue  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  generally  in  its  present  form.  We 
understand  the  legislation  could  be  introduced  in  early 
May. 

STATE  ARTS  AGENCIES'  PROGRAMS  . 


Question:  Is  the  NEA  working  to  better  coordinate  its  efforts  with 
state  and  local  arts  agencies? 

Answer:  Yes.  Since  June  of  1994  the  Arts  Endowment  has  held  a 
series  of  meetings  with  leaders  of  the  National  Assembly 
of  State  Arts  Agencies,  the  National  Assembly  of  Local 
Arts  Agencies,  and  Endowment  staff.  The  purpose  of  the 
meetings  has  been  to  explore  ways  in  which  we  might 
better  coordinate  to  make  the  most  of  our  joint 
investment  in  the  arts.  These  discussions  are  still 
ongoing,  but  they  have  already  served  to  identify  areas 
in  which  the  federal  role  is  most  important  from  the 
perspective  of  the  state  and  local  arts  agencies.  For 
example,  state  and  local  arts  agencies  have  told  us  that 
they  look  to  the  Endowment  for  national  leadership  in 
initiating  and  implementing  new  initiatives  in  areas  such 
as  arts  and  technology,  arts  in  education,  and  arts  and 
youth  at  risk.  They  look  to  the  Endowment  as  the  key 
partner  in  leveraging  private  investment  in  the  arts . 
They  look  to  the  Endowment  to  support  organizations  and 
activities  with  national  impact,  and  they  look  to  the 
Endowment  to  support  the  national  and  regional 
distribution  of  arts  programs .  As  the  Endowment  proceeds 
with  its  planning,  much  consideration  will  be  given  to 
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state  and  local  perspectives  on  how  the  Endowment  can 
best  support  and  complement  state  and  loc^l  efforts. 

Question:  Is  the  NEA  assisting  state  and  local  arts  agencies  in 
becoming  more  self-sufficient,  in  the  event  federal 
funding  is  not  available? 

Answer:  The  Arts  Endowment  has  always  encouraged  more  state  and 
local  support  and  self  sufficiency.  The  State  &  Regional 
Program  Guidelines  state  that  "while  the  Arts  Endowment 
is  an  important  source  of  support  for  state  arts 
agencies,  it  is  not  their  primary  source  of  support."  As 
a  group  these  agencies  receive  6.7  times  as  much  funding 
from  their  state  governments  as  they  receive  from  all 
Endowment  sources.  In  reviewing  plans  submitted  by  the 
states,  the  Endowment's  panels  look  for  "evidence  of 
commitment  by  state  government  to  financial  support  of 
its  designated  state  arts  agency."  And  where  elected 
leaders  have  proposed  elimination  or  drastic  reduction  in 
state  arts  support,  the  Endowment  has  indicated  in 
writing  that  such  actions  would  jeopardize  federal 
funding. 

With  regard  to  local  arts  agencies,  all  support  provided 
through  the  Endowment's  Local  Arts  Agencies  Program  is 
designed  to  make  these  agencies  more  self  sufficient. 
Funds  awarded  through  this  program  frequently  leverage 
new  local  funds  for  support  of  locally  developed 
community  cultural  plans. 

While  state  and  local  arts  agencies  as  a  group  have 
become  more  self  sufficient,  many  still  depend  to  a  great 
extent  on  Endowment  support.  This  is  especially  true  in 
the  smaller  and  more  rural  states,  where  a  50  percent  cut 
in  NEA  grants  could  translate  into  a  cut  of  as  much  as  a 
third  in  an  agency's  overall  budget.  If  federal  funding 
disappeared  altogether,  it  is  very  likely  that  some  state 
arts  agencies  would  disappear  as  well.  They  might 
survive  the  loss  of  federal  dollars  but  not  survive  the 
loss  of  the  federal  incentive  and  the  federal  example 
which  have  done  so  much  to  attract  and  sustain  state  support. 

Question:  NEH  has  opened  up  all  of  its  grants  programs  to  the 
states.   Has  NEA  done  the  same? 

Answer:  State  arts  agencies  have  always  had  access  to  grant 
categories  in  most  NEA  programs.  They  are  currently 
eligible  to  apply  in  44  categories. 


Question:  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  recently  about 
providing  funding  directly  to  the  states  and  allowing  the 
states  to  set  their  own  priorities.  We  are  currently 
providing  some  money  to  the  states  through  NEA.  If  we 
continue  to  fund  these  programs,  should  we  turn  all  of 
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the  programs  over  to  the  states  and  not  dictate  from 
Washington  how  this  money  is  spent? 

Answer:  Currently  the  Endowment  directs  money  into  the  states  in 
three  ways.  First,  state  support  is  in  the  form  of  basic 
state  block  grants  (using  27.5  percent  of  the  NEA's 
Program  Funds)  which  bring  with  them  incentives  for  state 
legislature  appropriations.  This  money  is  unrestricted 
and  can  be  used  however  the  state  arts  agency  deems 
appropriate.  Second,  additional  support  is  awarded  to 
state  arts  agencies  (using  7.5  percent  of  Program  Funds) 
for  projects  that  help  developing  arts  organizations  and 
projects  in  and  for  rural,  inner-city,  and  other 
artistically  underserved  areas.  This  money  is  awarded  to 
states,  part  of  it  on  a  formula  basis,  an  the  rest  on  a 
competitive  basis.  The  funds  in  these  two  areas  total  35 
percent  of  the  NEA's  Program  Funds.  Third,  funds  are 
awarded  to  state  arts  agencies  through  the  competitive 
grants  process  in  Programs  throughout  the  Endowment.  In 
essence,  all  funding  provided  by  the  Endowment  serves  the 
states,  either  through  direct  support  of  the  state  arts 
agency  or  through  direct  support  of  the  arts 
organizations  and  artists  within  that  state.  This  two- 
tier  support  gives  the  states  a  vital  support  structure. 
Through  the  block  grants,  the  Endowment  recognizes  the 
importance  of  the  state  arts  agency  in  identifying  its 
state's  unique  needs,  provides  leverage  for  the  state 
arts  agency's  state  appropriation,  and  gives  unencumbered 
funding  which  is  guaranteed  each  year.  State  arts 
agencies  have  successfully  used  the  potential  loss  of 
federal  funding  as  an  incentive  when  state  legislatures 
have  sought  to  zero  fund  or  drastically  reduce  funding. 
Nonetheless,  funding  from  the  state  legislatures  can  be 
volatile.  In  fiscal  1994,  legislatures  appropriated  less 
money  than  the  prior  year  for  24  state  arts  agencies  and, 
in  fiscal  1993,  33  state  arts  agencies  had  decreases, 
with  11  having  decreases  in  both  years  (Alaska,  Arizona, 
California,  Colorado,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Maine,  Oklahoma,  Utah,  and  Vermont). 

Through  its  competitive  funding  process,  the  Endowment 
brings  national  recognition  to  organizations  and 
individuals  within  the  state,  and  with  that  recognition 
comes  the  ability  to  leverage  approximately  three  times 
more  private  support  than  public  funds  awarded  at  the 
state  or  local  levels. 

Exclusive  of  the  private  funding  it  leverages,  the 
Endowment's  combined  effect  of  state  block  grants  and 
competitive  funding  awarded  to  a  state,  in  many 
instances,  provides  more  money  that  the  state 
appropriates.  For  example,  from  1987  to  1991,  the 
Endowment  awarded  a  total  of  $14.9  million  in  New  Mexico, 
and  the  state  awarded  $4.1  million;  $2.7  million  in 
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Idaho,  while  the  state  awarded  $1.7  million;  in 
Washington,  it  was  $14.6  million,  with  $10  million  from 
the  state;  and  in  Mississippi  it  was  $3.3  million,  with 
$2.3  million  from  the  state. 

Funds  provided  directly  by  the  Arts  Endowment  do  not 
"dictate  from  Washington  how  this  money  is  to  be  spent" 
except  to  the  extent  governed  by  our  legislation  and 
government-wide  regulations. 

The  function  of  Endowment  funding  is  simply  different 
from  that  provided  by  the  states .  Grants  from  the 
Endowment  are  a  matter  of  national  prestige,  and  the 
NEA's  funding  process  relies  on  the  most  extensive, 
democratic,  and  highly  regarded  system  in  the  nation: 
not  "Washington  bureaucrats"  but  rather  private  citizens 
from  all  over  the  country  and  from  all  walks  of  life  that 
serve  on  our  advisory  panels  and  our  National  Council. 
The  agency's  funding  awards  provide  valued  direction  to 
private  and  corporate  f unders .  The  Endowment  is  uniguely 
positioned  to  support  projects  that  serve  the  entire 
country  and  help  Americans  share  their  diverse  artistic 
cultures  with  one  another.  Because  its  perspective  is 
national,  the  Endowment  is  positioned  to  help  identify 
and  serve  traditionally  underserved  (geographically 
isolated  rural,  inner-city  poor,  and  certain  ethnic) 
populations,  as  well  as  senior  citizens,  disabled  people, 
and  people  living  in  institutions.  Its  leadership  in 
such  areas  has  instilled  and  continues  to  underscore 
awareness  and  responsiveness  to  these  populations  at  the 
state  and  local  levels  and  in  the  private  sector. 
Endowment  funding  encourages  performing  arts  groups  to 
travel  outside  of  their  states,  often  to  rural  areas  that 
would  not  otherwise  have  such  access.  And  the  Endowment 
helps  regionally  based  culture,  such  as  the  music  of 
Appalachia  or  art  work  of  Native  American  tribes,  reach 
wider  audiences  outside  of  their  indigenous  areas. 

PRIVATE  SECTOR  FUNDING 

Question:  In  the  area  of  the  arts,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
information  about  the  level  of  private  sector  funding  for 
the  arts.  Is  the  level  of  private  sector  funding 
sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  arts? 


Answer:  At  an  annual  cost  of  64  cents  per  person,  the  Endowment 
is  an  investment  that  reaps  great  dividends .  Every 
dollar  awarded  the  Endowment  leverages  $12  from  state  and 
local  arts  agencies,  individuals,  corporations, 
foundations,  and  other  private  entities.  In  1992,  we 
determined  that  the  agency's  $123  million  grantmaking 
budget  leveraged  $1.3  billion  in  private  support.  The 
credibility  of  the  Endowment  as  the  national  identifier 
of  artistic  excellence  and  merit  has  proven  to  be  an 
important  fund-raising  tool  for  most  grantees.   Public 
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funds  awarded  at  the  state  and  local  levels  do  not,  on 
average,  leverage  as  much  money.  Further,  a  1994  survey 
revealed  the  central  role  of  the  Endowment  in  building  a 
national  infrastructure  of  support  for  American  folk  and 
traditional  arts,  and  in  leveraging  an  increasing  annual 
level  of  private  and  local  support  for  traditional 
American  art.  Through  its  programs,  the  Endowment  helps 
support  the  arts  and  cultural  activities  of  the  more  than 
170  different  ethnic  groups  that  live  in  every  corner  of 
the  United  States . 

The  prospects  for  the  private  sector  increasing  its 
support  for  the  arts  seem  dim.  According  to  a  1994 
survey  by  the  Business  Committee  for  the  Arts  (BCA), 
"Although  economic  predictions  [were]  more  positive  for 
1994  than  1993,  most  companies  are  taking  a  conservative 
approach  to  their  philanthropic  activities  and  some 
companies  (42  percent)  are  shifting  resources  from  the 
arts  to  education,  health  and  human  services,  and 
environmental  initiatives."  The  average  dollar  amount 
given  to  the  arts  is  projected  to  decrease  to  14  percent 
in  1994  from  17  percent  in  1993  of  total  philanthropic 
budgets.  As  recently  as  February  26,  1995,  executives 
representing  the  12  national  foundations  that  give  $10 
million  or  more  annually  to  fund  cultural  projects  all 
told  The  Washington  Post  that  it  was  highly  unlikely  that 
foundations  would  make  up  the  difference  if  the  National 
Endowments  for  the  Arts  and  Humanities  were  eliminated, 
and  they  all  echoed  the  health  and  social  service  demands 
on  their  budgets  that  were  detailed  in  the  BCA  survey  of 
corporations . 

Further,  BCA  finds  that  most  businesses  supporting  the 
arts  allocate  a  majority  of  their  resources  (87  percent) 
to  arts  projects  in  their  headquarters  and  major 
operating  communities.  The  elimination  of  Federal  arts 
support  would  mean  that  regions  not  having  a  strong 
business  presence,  such  as  small  and  rural  communities, 
would  suffer  considerably.  And  arts  projects  having 
national  or  regional  impact  would  have  difficulty  finding 
private  support . 

International  cultural  exchange  would  suffer  as  well.  A 
survey  of  5,103  arts  funding  entities  found  that  only  53 
would  even  consider  support  for  international  arts 
exchange.  The  partnerships  with  foreign  governments, 
other  U.S.  government  agencies,  foundations  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  and  state  and  local  arts  agencies 
would  dissolve  if  the  Endowment  were  not  involved. 
Planners  of  international  exchange  activities  depend 
heavily  on  the  Endowment  for  information  and  technical 
assistance.  No  other  entity  in  the  United  States  is  set 
up  to  provide  these  services.  In  America,  small 
communities  and  organizations  would  probably  find  it 
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impossible  to  engage  in  international  cultural  exchange 
without  the  assistance  of  the  Endowment. 


Additionally,  it  is  the  leadership  provided  by  the 
Endowment  that  helps  sustain  the  country's  artistic  and 
cultural  heritage  by  supporting  traditional  and 
contemporary  art  forms  often  not  funded  or  underfunded  at 
the  state  or  local  level  or  by  the  private  sector.  For 
instance,  only  six  of  the  56  state  and  jurisdictional 
arts  councils  have  dedicated  programs  and  staff  in 
literature.  Independent  literary  publishers  exist  in  a 
specific  community,  but  their  audience  is  national.  And, 
certain  art  forms,  such  as  design,  are  not  funded  by  most 
states  (in  the  case  of  design,  75  percent  of  state 
agencies  have  no  such  funding  category) .  Touring  across 
state  lines  in  art  forms  such  as  dance  occurs  because  of 
the  Endowment's  leadership,  and  its  involvement  further 
assures  that  the  touring  reaches  small  and  rural 
communities.  Because  its  perspective  is  national,  the 
Endowment  is  positioned  to  identify  and  serve 
traditionally  underserved  (geographically  isolated, 
inner-city  poor,  and  certain  ethnic)  populations  as  well 
as  senior  citizens,  disabled  people,  and  people  living  in 
institutions.  Its  leadership  in  such  areas  has  instilled 
awareness  and  responsiveness  to  these  populations  at  the 
state  and  local  levels  and  in  the  private  sector. 

The  Endowment  has  worked  to  extend  the  reach  and 
resources  of  artists  and  arts  organizations  for  all 
Americans  by  working  with  other  federal  agencies  to 
identify  mutual  interest  and  concerns,  to  ensure  that 
they  employ  the  arts  to  achieve  their  goals,  and  to 
create  partnerships  and  collaborations.  In  working  with 
other  federal  agencies  in  support  of  the  arts,  the 
Endowment  serves  as  the  catalyst,  the  national  identifier 
of  artistic  excellence  and  merit,  and  the  leader  in 
helping  arts  organizations  and  regional,  state,  and  local 
arts  agencies  obtain  access  to  potential  governmental 
partners . 

Question:  If  funding  were  not  provided  to  the  NBA,  what  would  be 
the  effect  on  arts  programs? 

Answer:  If  funding  were  not  provided  to  the  NEA,  many  thousands 
of  arts  programs,  funded  directly  and  through  state, 
regional,  and  local  arts  agencies,  would  be  damaged  or 
eliminated.  The  forward  momentum  of  the  past  30  years  in 
increasing  the  quality  and  the  availability  of  the  arts 
nationwide  would,  in  many  instances,  grind  to  a  halt  and 
slide  backwards.  The  message  sent  at  the  national  level 
that  the  arts  are  not  important  would  ricochet  back  to 
the  state  and  local  levels,  and  funding  cutbacks  or 
eliminations  would  likely  occur  there  as  well.  The 
private   sector   funders,   already  hard-pressed  with 
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competing  priorities,  and  absent  the  highly-respected 
imprimatur  of  the  Arts  Endowment  for  arts  groups  and 
projects,  would  also  pull  back  their  support.  The 
international  community  would  be  perplexed,  at  best,  that 
this  Nation  could  not  afford,  or  did  not  choose,  to 
nurture  its  own  culture. 

Question:  Which  of  your  programs  would  survive  without  federal 
support? 

Answer:  None  of  our  programs  would  survive  without  federal 
support,  if  by  that  is  meant  the  Arts  Endowment's  own 
grant-making  and  leadership  activities .  Without  federal 
support,  probably  many  if  not  most  of  the  larger,  more 
established,  institutions  and  programs  would  survive, 
though  many  would  cut  or  eliminate  their  outreach 
programs,  raise  ticket  or  admission  prices,  and  select 
their  programming  based  more  and  more  on  only  the  "tried 
and  true."  Some  of  the  state,  regional,  and  local  arts 
agencies  would  probably  not  survive,  though  most  of  them 
probably  would  continue  at  reduced  —  and  increasingly 
jeopardized  —  levels.  Certain  fields  would  be  deeply 
hurt:  the  folk  arts,  international,  literature,  design, 
media.  And  many  of  the  mid-size  to  small  groups  would  be 
gravely  threatened:  the  presence  of  Endowment  funds  has 
impact  beyond  the  actual  dollar  amount;  the  impact  of  the 
absence  of  Endowment  funds  would  likely  be  multiplied  as 
well. 

Question:  What  about  the  privatization  proposal  that  is  currently 
being  discussed.  Should  the  Congress  phase  out  its 
assistance  to  NEA  and  give  you  time  to  privatize?  Can 
such  a  proposal  be  accomplished? 

Answer:  We  are  interested  in  exploring  ways  to  supplement  the 
Endowment's  Congressionally-appropriated  funds  with 
other,  private-sector,  dollars.  The  possibility  of 
privatizing  the  Arts  Endowment,  though,  is  more 
difficult.  Several  approaches  have  been  proposed, 
involving  copyright  funds,  a  very  substantial  investment 
of  federal  funds  that  leverages  private  money,  earns 
interest,  or  otherwise  generates  funds,  and  eventually 
results  in  annual  income  sufficient  to  sustain 
grantmaking.  We  are  continuing  to  look  at  these 
possibilities,  but  have  not,  to  date,  discovered  any 
approach  that  would  be  likely  to  occur  and/or  have  the 
suggested  result. 

PROBLEM  GRANTS 


Question:  There  has  been  criticism  about  a  number  of  NEA  grants. 
Do  you  think  there  should  be  additional  controls  put  in 
place  to  try  to  address  what  many  see  as  a  serious 
problem? 
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Answer:  Virtually  all  of  the  handful  of  Endowment  grants  that 
have  generated  controversy  predated  both  my  appointment 
and  our  major  reforms  of  grantmaking  procedures.  While 
we  intend  to  continue  working  to  perfect  the  grant  award 
process,  I  believe  that  the  measures  instituted  to  date 
have  been  extremely  effective.  We  believe  that  the 
process  is  now  fairer,  more  efficient,  and  more 
accountable.  Nevertheless,  we  are  looking  at  funding 
parameters  and  other  aspects  of  current  operation  to 
assure  accountability  of  the  use  of  Endowment  funds,  and 
we  intend  to  continue  examining  procedures  throughout  the 
Endowment  and  implementing  additional  controls  as 
appropriate. 

Question:  If  the  Congress  proposes  a  new  reauthorization  bill,  do 
you  have  any  specific  recommendation  that  would  improve 
the  situation  relative  to  controversial  grants? 

Answer:  While  I  believe  my  current  general  authority  is 
sufficient  to  make  additional  changes,  if  appropriate,  I 
would  be  delighted  to  work  with  the  Congress  on  specific 
proposals  for  a  new  reauthorization  bill.  I  believe  that 
many  of  the  procedural  reforms  that  the  Endowment  has 
implemented  in  order  to  strengthen  the  accountability  and 
guality  of  the  grantmaking  process  could  be  codified  into 
law. 


I  do  not  believe  that  additional  content  restrictions  — 
restrictions  imposing  review  criteria  other  than  artistic 
excellence  and  artistic  merit  —  are  either  necessary  or 
appropriate.  Rather,  I  believe  that  these  concerns  can 
be  addressed  by  tightening  procedural  controls  and 
ensuring  accountability.  Significantly,  although  a 
federal  district  court  has  enjoined  the  Endowment  from 
specifically  enforcing  the  requirement  that  panels  take 
"into  consideration  general  standards  of  decency  and 
respect  for  the  diverse  beliefs  and  values  of  the 
American  people,"  the  Endowment  has  been  able  to  achieve 
Congress's  general  intent,  without  employing  content 
restrictions,  through  procedural  reforms. 


Question:  Have    grants 
controversial? 


to   individuals   been   particularly 


Answer:  As  you  know,  only  a  handful  of  the  hundred  thousand 
grants  made  by  the  Endowment  over  the  past  thirty  years 
have  been  controversial.  Only  a  very  few  of  these  grants 
have  been  individual  fellowships.  Others  have  involved 
major  institutions  that,  in  an  Endowment  funded  season  or 
exhibition,  included  particular  pieces  or  performances 
which  engendered  controversy.  And  not  infrequently, 
opponents  of  the  Endowment  base  their  criticism  upon 
projects  or  individuals  that  the  Endowment  has  not  funded 
in  any  manner. 
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Question:  How  many  of  the  objectionable  art  projects  have  been 
under  a  subgrant  program?  What  action  has  NBA  taken  for 
subgrant  programs? 

Answer:  Some  of  the  projects  that  have  engendered  controversy 
have  been  funded  under  subgrant  programs .  Some 
controversial  artwork  has  also  been  funded  under  state 
subgrant  programs,  over  which  the  Endowment  by  statute 
exercises  little  control. 

The  Endowment  has  instituted  substantial  reforms  to 
ensure  greater  accountability.  With  respect  to 
subgrants,  virtually  all  Endowment  subgrant  programs  have 
been  eliminated.  Remaining  Endowment  subgrant  programs 
require  that  panels  include  at  least  one  layperson  and 
follow  the  Endowment's  strict  conflict  of  interest 
standards;  that  review  criteria  include  artistic 
excellence  and  artistic  merit;  and  that  most  individual 
subgrants  are  subject  to  review  by  the  Chairman. 

Question:  Does  NEA  support  continued  support  to  individual  artists? 

Answer:  Although  only  a  very  small  percentage  (approximately  5%) 
of  the  Endowment's  budget  presently  involves  direct 
grants  to  individuals,  the  Endowment  remains  committed  to 
supporting  individual  artists  in  some  meaningful  fashion. 
All  art  begins  with  the  individual,  and  individual 
artists  are  at  the  heart  of  American  culture.  There  are 
currently  over  one  million  working  American  artists. 
They  are  responsible  for  new  works  performed  by 
orchestras  and  symphonies,  for  new  dance  choreography, 
for  new  paintings  and  sculpture  in  our  museums.  By 
enabling  young  artists  to  build  upon  our  rich  national 
cultural  heritage.  Arts  Endowment  Fellowships  enrich  the 
lives  of  all  Americans  and  help  to  preserve  our  culture 
for  future  generations.  For  example,  since  1990,  19  of 
the  24  recipients  of  the  National  Book  Awards,  National 
Book  Critics  Circle  Awards,  and  Pulitzer  Prizes  in 
fiction  and  poetry  have  been  Creative  Writing  Fellowship 
recipients  from  the  National  Endowment's  Literature 
Program. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  grants  to  individual  artists 
ought  not  to  be  subject  to  scrutiny.  The  Endowment  is 
currently  reexamining  all  its  progreims,  including 
individual  fellowships,  to  assure  that  they  meet  the 
highest  standards  of  both  artistic  excellence  and 
accountability . 

Question:  How  are  grant  recipients  held  accountable? 

Answer:  Grant  recipients  are  held  to  strict  reporting 
requirements  to  insure  accountability  both  financially 
and  programmatically.    The  Endowment  monitors   its 
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grantees'  activities  by  multiple  means:  it  reviews 
interim,  progress,  and  final  reports;  conducts  site 
visits  where  appropriate  as  a  part  of  ongoing  application 
review;  and  reviews  and  assesses  both  cash  disbursement 
requests  and  written  requests  for  amendments  in  the  time, 
scope,  or  budget  of  a  grant.  Grantees  must  submit 
interim  reports  before  receiving  the  final  1/3  cash 
disbursement. 

Question:  Are  grantees  allowed  to  modify  their  grant  activities? 
If  so,  how  does  NEA  deal  with  [this]  issue? 

Answer:  A  grantee  may  not  change  its  grant  activities  —  whether 
in  scope,  time,  or"  budget  —  absent  an  advance  written 
request  and  formal  approval  from  the  Endowment.  Should 
a  grantee  go  forward  with  a  change  in  grant  activities 
without  permission,  the  grantee  may  be  required  to  repay 
any  monies  disbursed.  For  example,  in  a  recent  instance 
where  a  grantee  changed  the  Endowment-funded  project 
after  being  denied  permission  to  do  so,  he  was  required 
to  repay  the  entire  amount  of  his  grant. 

Question:  Is  there  a  mechanism  in  place  to  recover  grant  funding 
when  the  final  product  is  different  from  that  agreed  to 
in  the  grant  contract? 

Answer:  Yes.  There  are,  in  fact,  several  processes  not  only  to 
recover  grant  funding,  but  to  assure  that  the  final 
output  will  comply  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
grant.  By  far  the  most  important  part  of  this  process 
are  the  safeguards  now  in  place  to  assure  that  the 
Endowment  needs  to  resort  to  its  grant  recovery  powers 
infrequently,  if  at  all:  First,  assuring  that 
applications  provide  sufficient  information  to  allow  the 
advisory  panel.  National  Council  on  the  Arts,  and 
Chairman  to  assess  artistic  excellence  and  artistic 
merit;  second,  assuring  that  the  panel  review  process  is 
thorough,  fair,  and  free  of  conflicts;  third,  assuring 
independent  review  of  the  applications  by  the  Council  and 
Chairman;  fourth,  instituting  a  procedure  by  which  the 
Endowment  will  be  able  to  allocate  its  funds  for 
particular  activities;  and  finally,  monitoring  grant 
performance  through  interim  and  final  reports  and  strict 
limitations  on  changes  in  grant  activities. 

There  are  three  primary  mechanisms  by  which  the  Endowment 
determines  that  grant  monies  must  be  recovered:  as  part 
of  the  process  of  audit  resolutions  by  the  Endowment's 
Inspector  General;  as  part  of  the  grants  management 
process  administered  by  the  Grants  Office;  and  as  part  of 
the  overview  and  supervisory  process  by  individual 
programs.  Recovery  of  grant  monies  takes  four  forms: 
repayment  of  grant  funds;  deobligations  of  grant  monies 
not  yet  disbursed;  set-offs  against  other  grants;  and 
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disallowance  of  the  use  of  Endowment  funds  for  particular 
purposes.  In  addition,  frequently  the  Endowment  is  able 
to  negotiate  arrangements  with  grantees  that  assure  that 
the  funds  will  be  used  appropriately,  and  thereby  avoid 
any  repayment  requirement.  Each  grant  repayment  is 
highly  dependent  on  the  individual  facts  and 
circumstances . 

GRANT  MATCHING  REQUIREMENTS 

Question:  Your  Challenge  and  Treasury  Funds  must  be  matched.  Would 
you  support  a  requirement  that  all  NEA  funds  be  matched 
with  non-Federal  dollars? 


Answer:  Except  for  awards  to  individuals,  the  Endowment  already 
requires  that  its  grants  be  matched  1:1  or  3:1,  depending 
upon  the  program.  Most  grantees  exceed  that  match  using 
the  imprimatur  of  the  Endowment,  raising  an  average  of 
$12  for  every  $1  received  from  the  agency.  The  match  of 
Endowment  funds  may  in  some  instances  include  funding 
from  other  Federal  agencies;  however,  this  is  rarely  the 
case.  While  a  requirement  to  match  all  Endowment  grants 
to  organizations  with  non-Federal  dollars  might  not 
adversely  affect  most  grantees,  there  is  no  apparent 
benefit  from  such  a  requirement. 

Question:  If  there  were  to  be  a  matching  requirement,  how  would 
such  a  requirement  affect  program  delivery? 

Answer:  The  matching  requirement  actually  enhances  program 
delivery.  The  value  of  the  Endowment's  grant  is  that  a 
small  amount  of  Federal  money  conveys  national 
recognition  of  artistic  excellence  and  merit,  which 
serves  as  a  catalyst  for  leveraging  additional  public  and 
private  funds  within  its  community  —  at  the  state  and 
local  levels.  Most  grantees  exceed  the  match  required  by 
the  Endowment.  Without  that  Federal  catalyst,  it  is 
often  difficult  for  organizations  to  raise  other  money. 

Specific  programs  within  the  Endowment  have  gotten 
feedback  from  the  private  sector  that  their  support  would 
not  have  been  provided  without  Endowment  funding.  For 
example,  the  Endowment's  Literature  Program  supported  the 
first  round  of  "Tumblewords:  Writers  Rolling  Around  the 
West,"  a  program  of  reading  series  and  residencies  for 
writers  in  community  venues  throughout  the  Western  United 
States.  The  initial  series  covered  three  states. 
Because  of  the  project's  success,  the  Lila  Wallace- 
Reader's  Digest  Fund  came  in  for  round  two,  increasing 
coverage  to  three  additional  states.  Another  example  is 
the  Chamber  Music  Rural  Residencies,  which  the  Endowment 
has  supported  for  several  years  to  place  chamber 
ensembles  in  rural  communities  across  the  country  for 
extended  periods  of  time.   The  Helen  F.  Whitaker  Fund 
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Question; 


heard  about  the  project  and  decided  that  it  was  the  type 
of  project  the  Fund  seeks  to  support.  The  Fund  is  not  in 
a  position  to  do  the  groundwork  necessary  to  start  such 
a  project.  The  fact  that  the  Endowment  was  involved  was 
critical  to  the  Fund's  decision  to  participate.  In  FY 
1995,  the  Fund  matches  the  Endowment's  contribution  of 
$175,000,  allowing  the  residencies  to  take  place  in  twice 
as  many  communities  as  otherwise  possible. 

NEA  argues  that  each  dollar  granted  attracts  an  average 
of  $11  in  non-Federal  funds.  What  is  the  basis  for  this 
estimate? 


Answer:  The  Endowment's  most  recent  analysis  has  determined  that, 
in  1993  and  1994,  each  dollar  awarded  by  the  agency 
actually  attracted  an  average  of  $12.  The  match  of 
Endowment  funds  may  include  funding  from  other  Federal 
agencies;  however,  this  is  rarely  the  case. 
When  the  Endowment  states  that  $11  (or  $12)  of  non- 
Federal  funds  are  attracted  for  every  $1  of  Federal  money 
invested,  it  is  talking  about  direct  support  that  is 
leveraged  by  an  organization  as  it  seeks  to  match  its 
Federal  grant.  Although  the  Endowment  only  requires  that 
its  grants  to  organizations  be  matched  1:1  or  3:1, 
depending  upon  the  program,  most  grantees  exceed  that 
match  using  the  imprimatur  of  the  Endowment. 

Question:  Does  it  include  just  direct  support,  or  does  it  include 
indirect  benefits,  such  as  "cultural  tourism?" 

Answer:  When  the  Endowment  talks  about  grantee  matches,  it  is 
talking  only  about  direct  support.  The  importance  of 
indirect  benefits,  however,  should  not  be  discounted. 
Cultural  tourism  plays  a  real  and  important  part  in 
attracting  visitors'  dollars  to  an  area.  For  instance, 
a  1993  study  conducted  in  Sarasota  County,  Florida,  found 
that  cultural  tourism  generated  an  additional  1,314  new 
jobs,  $20,182,504  in  payrolls,  and  $64,038,204  in 
spending  by  cultural  tourists. 

Question:  Is  there  a  requirement  that  grants  to  individuals  be 
matched? 

Answer:  Grants  awarded  to  individuals  do  not  require  a  match. 
These  grants  are  awarded  based  on  the  excellence  and 
merit  of  an  individual's  body  of  work  and  are  intended  to 
provide  the  individual  some  financial  security  as  he/she 
continues  to  pursue  artistic  growth  or  a  special  project. 

Question:  Are  there  special  matching  requirements  imposed  on 
recipients  who  are  receiving  a  second,  third,  or  multiple 
grant? 
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Answer:  Currently,  there  are  no  such  special  matching 
requirements  for  grant  recipients.  However,  the 
Endowment  is  undertaking  a  thorough  analysis  of  its 
funding  policies  and  procedures  to  determine  if  new 
parameters  need  to  be  set.  We  are  in  the  process  of 
final  analysis  of  that  data  and  will  make  decisions  based 
on  it  soon.  Decisions  made  specifically  with  regard  to 
matching  requirements  will  have  to  take  into 
consideration  the  long-range  outlook  for  fund-raising 
capacity  to  meet  increased  matches.  Nonetheless,  since 
most  grantees  are  already  exceeding  their  required  match, 
the  funding  parameters  analysis  may  raise  other 
strategies  that  would  enhance  organizational  financial 
stability,   thereby   lessening  dependence  on   Federal 


funding. 


EDUCATION  AND  THE  ARTS 


Question:  You  note  in  your  budget  justification  that  you  have 
joined  forces  with  DOE  and  the  Kennedy  Center  in  a 
computer-based  network  linking  education  in  the  arts.  Do 
schools  have  access  to  this  data  base? 

Answer:  ArtsEdqe  is  designed  to  be  used  by  teachers  as  well  as 
artists  and  others  interested  in  arts  education.  Thus, 
it  is  important  that  teachers  be  able  to  connect  to  it, 
which  may  occur  at  home,  in  libraries,  or  other  locations 
besides  schools.  ArtsEdqe  is  available  via  the  Internet- 
-anyone  who  has  Internet  or  World  Wide  Web  connections 
can  access  it. 

During  the  Pilot  Phase  a  cadre  of  about  400  users  across 
the  country  will  be  given  incentives  (such  as  subsidizing 
their  connection  costs)  to  use  ArtsEdqe.  This  Pilot 
group  will  include  a  large  share  of  teachers.  This 
group  will  be  large  enough  to  study  how  and  why  they  use 
it,  or  what  obstructions  and  problems  there  are  in  its 
use.  Developing  the  user  base  is  a  major  goal  of  the 
Pilot  Phase  and  will  include  extensive  professional 
development  and  workshops  for  teachers. 

Question:  What  is  NEA's  share  of  this? 

Answer:  NEA's  share  of  the  Pilot  Phase,  which  began  March  1,  1995 
and  extends  through  August  31,  1996,  is  projected  at 
$275,000.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Education's  share  is 
projected  at  $375,000.  The  Kennedy  Center's  share  is 
projected  at  $339,000. 

Question:  Your  FY  1996  budget  proposes  additional  funds  in  support 
of  your  "Building  Communities"  grants.  What  other 
agencies  are  involved  in  this  effort? 
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Answer:  In  FY  1995,  the  Endowment's  Arts  for  Youth  funds  are 
supporting  initiatives  to  involve  the  arts  in  strategies 
to  support  strong  communities  and  to  address  substantive 
social  concerns,  particularly  as  they  relate  to  at-risk 
youth.  The  Federal  interagency  partnership  initiative, 
"Pathways  to  Success,"  combines  funding  from  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Department  of  Justice's 
Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
(OJJDP)  and  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance  (BJA)  to 
provide  support  to  after-school  and  weekend  programs  for 
at-risk  youth  which  utilize  the  arts,  business 
entrepreneurism,  education,  job  skills,  and  recreation 
activities.  This  partnership  will  fund  10  projects  for 
a  two-year  period.  The  funding  available  for  competitive 
grants  under  the  Pathways  to  Success  Program  is  $900,000. 

The  funding  increase  requested  in  FY  1996  for 
Youth/Community  Building/Partnerships  will  allow  greater 
support  for  programs  such  as  these  which  involve  artists 
and  arts  organizations  in  the  broad  foundation  of 
community  support  services  —  criminal  and  juvenile 
justice  activities,  health,  employment,  housing,  public 
resources,  and  social  services  programs.  The  Endowment 
will  continue  to  maximize  the  impact  of  these  funds 
through  collaborations  with  other  Federal  agencies, 
public  agencies,  and  private  groups  —  partnerships  which 
leverage  a  significant  match  of  the  NEA  funds. 

Question:  How  does  this  program  reach  out  to  at-risk  youth? 

Answer:  There  are  increasing  opportunities  for  the  arts  and  arts 
organizations  to  play  key  roles  in  innovative  programs  to 
provide  activities  which  engage  the  imagination  and 
energies  of  youth  at  risk  of  delinquency  and  substance 
abuse.  These  programs  often  have  the  added  benefits  of 
expanding  access  to  and  participation  in  the  arts  for 
their  feunilies  and  members  of  the  communities. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  has  earmarked 
$400,000  in  its  FY  1995  budget  for  Arts  for  Youth 
projects  which  involve  the  arts  in  addressing  the  needs 
of  at-risk  youth.  Typically  these  projects  have  either 
a  national  impact  or  can  serve  as  models  for  replication. 
The  partnership  with  the  Department  of  Justice  to  support 
after-school  and  weekend  programs  for  at-risk  youth 
through  a  grant  program  called  "Pathways  to  Success"  is 
an  example. 

In  addition,  FY  1995  support  has  been  provided  to  develop 
a  technical  assistance  manual  for  community  groups  which 
wish  to  replicate  "Shooting  Back".  This  program  has  been 
successfully  implemented  in  several  communities  where 
professional  photographers  work  with  disadvantaged  and 
at-risk  youth  on  photography  skills  as  a  means  of 
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creative  expression  and  alternative  activity.  Books  and 
exhibitions  of  the  photographs  have  already  been  produced 
in  Washington,  DC,  Minneapolis,  MN,  Newark,  NJ,  and  on 
several  Indian  reservations,  resulting  in  numerous 
requests  to  replicate  "Shooting  Back"  in  other 
communities  in  the  United  States  and  Europe.  Arts 
Endowment  funds  will  be  matched  5  to  1  by  the  Prudential 
Foundation  and  revenues  accrued  during  the  project. 

"You  Gotta  Have  Art",  the  first  national  arts  and  youth 
initiative  of  the  National  Writer's  Voice  Project  and  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  (YMCA),  has  also 
received  FY  1995  support  from  the  Arts  Endowment  to 
provide  a  variety  of  programming  to  youth  through 
community  YMCAs .  Projects  will  include  workshops  in 
writing  and  reading  for  first-time  juvenile  offenders  in 
St.  Louis;  assistance  to  teenagers  from  the  south  side  of 
Chicago  in  writing  and  producing  a  bi-annual  magazine; 
and  a  summer  camp  for  young  writers  at  the  YMCA  in 
Sheridan,  WY.  A  total  of  20  YMCAs  from  across  the 
country  will  participate  in  "You  Gotta  Have  Art" .  Arts 
Endowment  funds  are  matched  by  the  national  and  local 
YMCA  chapters . 

The  requested  funding  in  FY  1996  for  Youth/Community 
Building/Partnerships  will  strengthen  support  for 
programs  to  address  in  an  integrated  way  the  needs  of  and 
opportunities  for  at-risk  youth,  their  families,  and 
their  communities. 

Question:  How  are  you  allocating  your  funds  to  meet  the  Goals  2000 
Arts  Education  Action  Plan? 


Answer:  The  Arts  Endowment,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education 
(through  its  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Education),  and 
the  private  sector  have  proposed  to  assess  the 
implementation  of  the  Goals  2000  Arts  Education  Action 
Plan  by  facilitating  a  formal  Goals  2000  Arts  Education 
Partnership  structure.  The  Partnership  will  be  composed 
of  more  than  100  national  organizations,  government 
agencies,  and  private  entities.  A  formal  structure  will 
facilitate  planning,  communication,  and  collaboration  to 
ensure  that  the  arts  are  part  of  education  reform  in  the 
states  and  communities  where  Goal  2000-related  reforms 
are  taking  place.  The  NEA  and  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education  have  each  allocated  resources  totaling  $320,000 
over  1995,  1996,  and  1997  for  partial  operational 
expenses  of  the  Partnership.  Private  funds  will  be 
raised  for  special  projects  that  might  be  taken  on  by  the 
Partnership  members . 

DANCE  PROGRAM 

Question:  You  indicate  that  the  costs  of  dance  touring  coupled  with 
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inadequate  support  threatens  the  existence  of  dance 
companies.  Is  this  a  recent  phenomenon  or  a  chronic 
problem? 

Answer:  This  is  a  chronic  problem  that  has  grown  steadily  worse 
over  the  last  ten  years  due  to  a  number  of  factors.  The 
labor-intensive  nature  of  dance  (a  large  number  of 
dancers  are  often  required  both  in  rehearsal  and 
performance)  makes  it  relatively  expensive  to  produce, 
perform,  and  take  on  the  road.  Presenters  are  seeing 
their  budgets  reduced  and  are  under  increasing  pressure 
to  present  events  that  are  less  costly.  The  basic  costs 
of  dance  performance  make  it  a  fairly  expensive  venture. 
This  is  especially  true  for  large  ballet  companies  that 
tour,  such  as  American  Ballet  Theatre  and  the  Jeffrey 
Ballet.  And,  while  many  smaller  modern  dance  companies 
are  touring,  the  number  of  performances,  length  of 
residencies,  and  number  of  engagements  are  decreasing  due 
to  rising  costs  and  presenters'  budget  limitations. 

Question:  Why  has  the  private  sector  reduced  funding  to  dance  by  60 
percent? 

Answer:  Although  business  giving  to  the  arts  is  down  generally, 
dance  has  been  particularly  hard  hit.  Dance  is  among  the 
least  institutionalized  of  all  art  forms.  Its 
practitioners,  managers,  and  development  directors  tend 
to  be  younger  and  less  experienced  in  dealing  with  the 
funding  world  than  other  art  forms,  symphony  orchestras 
for  example.  Additionally,  dance  companies  rarely  own 
the  theaters  and  facilities  in  which  they  perform  and 
rehearse,  and  so  have  no  physical  home  with  which  to  be 
identified  as  is  the  case  with  museums. 

Question:  What  recommendation,  if  any,  resulted  from  the 
independent  review  of  your  dance  program?  Are  you  acting 
on  these  recommendations? 


Answer:  No  independent  review  of  the  Dance  Program  has  taken 
place  recently.  However,  an  independent  review  of  the 
Dance  on  Tour  program,  which  is  a  joint  project  of  the 
Dance,  Presenting,  and  the  States  and  Regions  Program  was 
conducted.  Its  recommendations  included  the  following: 
The  current  structure  of  Dance  on  Tour  should  be 
maintained,  including  its  two  components  for  the  states 
and  regions.  Additionally,  the  Arts  Endowment  should 
take  a  significant  role  in  national  dance  touring,  making 
it  both  a  budget  priority  for  the  agency  and  helping  to 
raise  significant  private  funding  to  augment  the 
Endowment's  contribution.  At  significantly  higher  budget 
levels  there  should  be  a  two-pronged  approach  to  funding 
the  regional  component:  maintaining  the  current  formula 
for  division  of  funds  and  adding  a  competitive  category 
that  would  allow  the  regions  to  receive  funding  for 
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projects  that  would  stimulate  dance  touring  that  had  been 
developed  in  conjunction  with  artists,  communities, 
presenters,  and  companies  in  their  regions.  After 
consultation  with  the  field,  it  was  decided  to  explore 
all  of  these  recommendations  further,  pending  a  final 
determination  on  budget  levels. 

Question:  Within  your  Service  to  the  Field  grants  you  have  a 
program  element  called  career  transition  matters. 
Exactly  what  do  these  grants  funds? 

Answer:  Typically,  dancers  begin  their  training  and  subsequent 
professional  careers  at  a  very  young  age.  It  is  not 
unusual,  for  instance,  for  ballet  dancers  to  be 
professionals  by  age  18.  However,  the  length  of  a  career 
in  dance  is  relatively  short  due  to  the  physical  stress 
of  continuous  rehearsal,  performance,  touring,  injuries, 
etc.  This  means  that  most  dancers  are  ending  careers 
just  as  most  nondancers  are  beginning  theirs.  In 
addition,  the  time  and  effort  required  to  begin  a  career 
in  dance  coupled  with  the  age  at  which  training  takes 
place  often  means  that  dancers  have  no  formal  education 
after  high  school.  Projects  supported  by  the  Dance 
Program  that  address  this  unique  dilemma  include  a  grant 
to  Career  Transitions  for  Dancers  which  provides  dancers 
with  counseling  on  career  alternatives,  educational 
opportunities,  retraining,  and  access  to  information  and 
resources  on  specific  career  options. 

DESIGN  PROGRAM 

Question:  Your  Access  and  Professional  Development  activity 
supports  an  information  data  base  for  prospective 
applicants.  Do  you  provide  a  similar  service  in  your 
other  program  areas? 

Answer:  The  information  database  that  is  supported  by  the  Design 
Program  is  somewhat  unique  among  Endowment-supported 
projects.  Because  the  design  field  is  not  an 
institutional  one  and  because  there  is  no  single  national 
service  organization  for  the  design  professions,  the  data 
base  provides  essential  information  to  design 
professionals  who  often  work  essentially  in  isolation. 
The  database  was  created  in  response  to  a  need  that  was 
clearly  articulated  by  the  field.  It  has  received 
considerable  use  since  its  implementation. 

Question:  What  are  the  costs  associated  with  operating  this  data 
base? 


Answer:  The  data  base  costs  approximately  $112,000  annually 
through  a  cooperative  agreement,  which  is  currently  with 
the  National  Building  Museum  in  Washington,  DC. 
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Question:  How  much  money  was  allocated  for  planning  Grants  for 
Rural  and  Small  Communities? 

Answer:  In  FY  1995,  the  Endowment  expects  Design  Program  grants 
for  rural  and  small  communities  to  total  $73,000, 
contingent  on  the  results  of  the  proposed  FY  1995 
rescission.  In  addition,  $100,000  is  earmarked  in  FY 
1995  for  "Your  Town:  Designing  its  Future."  This 
project,  administered  through  a  cooperative  agreement 
with  the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation, 
assists  non-designers  in  rural  areas  and  small  towns 
ex£imine  issues  affecting  their  communities,  such  as 
growth  management  and  sprawl,  land  use,  historic 
preservation,  housing,  and  the  deterioration  of  "main 
street."  Community  members  are  taken  through  the  design 
and  planning  process  to  help  develop  potential  solutions. 

Question:  Does  NEA  provide  grants  to  rural  communities  through  its 
other  programs? 

Answer:  Yes,  in  fiscal  1994  the  Endowment  awarded  $4.6  million 
through  its  mandated  Underserved  Communities  Set-Aside  to 
state  arts  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  serving  rural 
communities.  Additionally,  through  its  other  programs, 
the  Endowment  awarded  over  $7  million  in  grants  in  whole 
or  partial  service  to  rural  communities. 

Question:  What  level  of  funding  is  provided  to  rural  communities  by 
program  area? 

Answer:  Other  than  the  mandated  Underserved  Communities  Set- 
Aside,  through  which  the  Endowment  awarded  approximately 
$4.6  million  to  rural  communities  in  FY  1994,  rural 
communities  received  further  support  of  approximately 
$9.2  million.  This  funding  was  awarded  toward  full  or 
partial  support  of  the  arts  in  rural  communities  through 
the  following  programs:  Advancement  ($244,825); 
Challenge  ($345,000);  Design  Arts  ($169,997);  Expansion 
Arts  ($256,500);  Folk  and  Traditional  Arts  ($1,534,300); 
Literature  ($61,195);  Local  Arts  Agencies  ($342,000); 
Media  Arts  ($53,000);  Museum  ($50,750);  Music  ($92,104); 
Presenting  ($351,087);  and  State  &  Regional  ($5,692,999). 


EXPANSION  ARTS  PROGRAM 

Question:  NEA  has  provided  grants  for  its  Capstone  Project.  These 
grants  are  designed  to  address  the  problems  of  over- 
reliance  by  some  non-profit  organizations  on  public 
sector  funds  as  the  principal  source  of  contributed 
funds . 

Is  NEA  trying  to  develop  model  projects  that  can  be 
applied  to  a  broad  spectrum  of  organizations  that  find 
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themselves  in  a  similar  position? 

Answer:  The  Capstone  Project  was  initiated  in  FY  1993  to  assist 
a  limited  number  of  nonprofit  arts  organizations  in 
implementing  projects  designed  to  reduce  their  reliance 
on  public  sector  funds  through  the  development  of  earned 
income  and  contributed  income  sources.  While  the  issue 
of  survival  in  these  times  of  diminished  private  and 
public  giving  is  most  urgent  for  arts  organizations  based 
in  low-income,  rural  and  ethnic  communities,  the  issue  of 
over  reliance  on  public  funding  is  not  peculiar  to  this 
group.  Thus,  if  this  experiment  proves  successful,  the 
lessons  learned  from  case  studies  of  these  grantees  may 
be  applied  more  broadly  in  future  agency  projects. 

Question:  Does  NEA  have  any  preliminary  results  from  these  pilot 
projects? 

Answer:  The  Progreim  anticipates  conducting  a  full  evaluation  of 
this  pilot  effort  in  FY  1996,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
three-year  grant  period. 

Six  organizations  were  selected  to  participate  in  the 
Capstone  Project  for  the  three-year  grant  period;  and  are 
in  the  middle  of  the  second  year  of  participation.  The 
six  participants  represent  a  range  of  multidisciplinary 
organizations  located  both  in  rural  and  urban  communities 
which  were  at  least  ten  years  old  and  had  a  minimum 
operating  budget  of  $300,000  at  the  time  of  application. 
The  Capstone  grant  activities  are  being  monitored  both  by 
Endowment  staff  and  an  outside  cooperator  who  provides 
comprehensive  technical  assistance  and  documentary 
services  in  order  to  develop  statistical  and  case  study 
materials.  Project  activities  include  improving  data 
base  systems  in  order  to  better  track  individual 
contributors;  the  hiring  of  business  management  staff 
responsible  for  projects  to  increase  tourism;  developing 
gift  shop  catalogues;  assessing  gallery  sales  and  related 
inventory;  upgrading  of  technical  eguipment  to  better 
attract  and  increase  facility  rentals;  commissioning  fine 
arts  products  for  resale;  engaging  specialized 
consultants  for  audience  development;  major  gift 
cultivation,  marketing  and  strategic  planning;  developing 
a  promotional  media  campaign  and  designing  concession 
items . 

OFFICE  OF  THE  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 


Question:  Has  the  IG  conducted  any  recent  audits  of  your 
Programs?   If  yes,  what  are  their  results? 

Answer:  As  a  general  rule,  the  IG  does  not  audit  the  Arts 
Endowment's  own  programs.  Rather,  the  IG  audits  grant 
recipients  of  Arts  Endowment  Programs.  Grant  recipients 
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are  generally  selected  for  audit  in  two  ways.  First,  a 
Progrfiun  Office  or  other  Arts  Endowment  office,  such  as 
the  General  Counsel's  office,  may  request  that  the  IG 
undertake  an  audit  of  a  grant  recipient  because  of  a 
change  in  the  grantee's  financial  stability  or  a  change 
in  grantee  personnel  which  may  adversely  impact  the 
grantee's  ability  to  complete  its  grant  project(8).  The 
Arts  Endowment  also  receives  communications  from  members 
of  the  public  concerning  the  financial  stability  of  a 
grantee  or  use  of  grant  funds.  In  all  of  these  instances 
the  IG  undertakes  a  review  at  a  level  the  IG  deems 
appropriate  in  order  to  respond  to  the  concerns 
expressed. 

Second,  the  IG  randomly  selects  grant  recipients  for 
audits,  based  on  such  factors  as  the  size  of  a 
recipient's  grant  or  the  number  of  grants  a  recipient  may 
have  outstanding  at  one  time.  Additionally,  a  grantee 
receiving  more  than  $100,000  a  year  in  Federal  funds  (not 
just  NEA  funds)  is  required  to  submit  an  audit  completed 
in  accordance  with  0MB  Circular  A-133.  This  A-133  audit 
is  a  standard,  government-wide  requirement  for  such 
grantees.  An  A-133  audit  is  essentially  a  compliance 
review  to  determine  whether  the  recipient  has  complied 
with  laws  and  regulations  that  may  have  a  material  effect 
on  each  major  Federal    program. 

The  IG's  Fiscal  1995  Annual  Work  Plan  includes  a  review 
of  the  Endowment's  advisory  panel  operations.  The  Arts 
Endowment's  reputation  depends  on  the  professionalism  and 
impartiality  of  its  review  process.  The  IG's  review  will 
determine  whether:  1)  current  procedures  ensure  balanced 
representation,  rotation  of  membership,  and  the  absence 
of  conflicts  of  interest;  and  2)  guidance  and  monitoring 
provided  by  the  permanent  staff  is  adequate  and 
appropriate . 

The  Endowment's  most  recent  Office  of  the  Inspector 
General  Semiannual  Report  to  the  Congress  was  transmitted 
to  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  in  November,  1994,  as 
required  by  statute.  This  report  covered  the  time  period 
between  April  1,  1994  and  September  30,  1994. 

PANELIST  CONTRACTS 

Question:  You  are  requesting  $1.26  million  for  panelist  contracts 
in  FY  1996.   How  many  panelists  do  you  employ  per  year? 

Answer:  In  FY  1994  the  Endowment  employed  988  individuals  to  fill 
1075  panelist  positions.  In  FY  1995,  we  are  projecting 
1022  panelist  positions,  though  the  final  number  will 
probably  be  lower. 


Question:  What  costs  are  covered  under  these  contracts? 
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Answer:  Contract  costs  include  transportation  (long  distance  and 
local),  per  diem,  and  an  honorarium  of  $100  per  day. 

Question:  What  is  the  per  panelist  cost? 

Answer:  Panelist  costs  depend  upon  whether  the  panelist  is 
attending  a  one-day  or  multi-day  panel  meeting.  For  FY 
1995,  costs  for  a  one-day  panel  meeting  are  estimated  to 
be  $619  per  panelist;  costs  for  a  multi-day  panel  meeting 
are  estimated  to  be  $381  per  day. 
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QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY  REP.  RALPH  REGULA 


JUDICIAL  STATUS  OF  DECENCY  STANDARD 

Question:  Last  year  you  indicated  that  the  Endowment  had  been 
enjoined  by  a  federal  district  court  from  separately 
enforcing  the  statutory  standard  of  decency.  Is  that 
injunction  still  in  place? 

Answer:  That  injunction  is  still  in  place.  The  case  in  question, 
Finley  et  al.  v.  NEA.  Nos .  92-56028,  92-56387,  93-55089, 
was  argued  before  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Ninth  Circuit  on  February  3,  1994.  The  Endowment  is 
currently  awaiting  a  decision  by  that  Court.  In  the 
interim,  the  Endowment  continues  to  meet  the  intent  of 
Congress  by  strict  compliance  with  the  standards  of 
artistic  excellence  and  artistic  merit;  a  prohibition  of 
funding  obscene  work;  reliance  on  advisory  panels,  each 
of  which  includes  at  least  one  layperson  and  each  of 
which  reflects  the  diverse  beliefs  and  values  of  the 
American  public,  to  assess  whether  an  application  meets 
the  statutory  standards;  oversight  and  action  by  the 
National  Council  on  the  Arts,  whose  votes  to  reject  are 
final;  further  review  by  the  Chairman  of  applications 
recommended  for  funding;  monitoring  of  grant  performance 
through  site  reports,  progress  reports,  final  reports, 
and  final  audits;  and,  when  appropriate,  strict 
enforcement  of  the  statutory  criteria  using  the 
Endowment's  powers  of  suspension,  termination,  debarment, 
and  reimbursement. 


VETO  OF  GRANTS 

Question:  You  have  the  power  after  the  National  Council  has 
approved  a  grant  to  veto  any  grant  that  you  believe  does 
not  comply  with  the  statutory  criteria.  This  goes  to  the 
issue  of  accountability  and  I  am  interested  if  you  have 
exercised  this  veto  power  and  if  so  could  you  give  us  an 
example? 

Answer:  During  my  tenure,  the  reforms  that  I  have  implemented, 
together  with  stringent  review  for  artistic  excellence 
and  artistic  merit  by  the  advisory  panels,  post-panel 
review  by  the  Endowment's  excellent  staff,  and  further 
review  by  National  Council  members  both  in  working  group 
meetings  and  in  formal  National  Council  sessions,  have 
assured  that  the  recommended  grants  comply  with  the 
statutory  criteria.  In  several  instances,  the  National 
Council  has  rejected  applications  recommended  by  the 
panels.  Accordingly,  I  have  not  yet  been  required  to 
reject  an  application  that  did  not  comply  with  the 
statutory  criteria.  However,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  do 
so.   All  three  of  my  immediate  predecessors  exercised 
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this  authority,  which  I  believe  is  a  key  component  of  the 
Chairman's  accountability  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
American  people. 

RECOVERY  OF  GRANT  FUNDS 

Question:  Have  you  ever  exercised  your  authority  to  recover  grant 
funds  if  they  were  used  inappropriately? 

Answer:  Yes.  There  are  three  primary  mechanisms  by  which  the 
Endowment  determines  that  grant  monies  must  be  recovered: 
as  part  of  the  process  of  audit  resolutions  by  the 
Endowment's  Inspector  General;  as  part  of  the  grants 
management  process  administered  by  the  Grants  Office;  and 
as  part  of  the  overview  and  supervisory  process  by 
individual  programs.  Each  grant  repayment  is  highly 
dependent  on  the  individual  facts  and  circumstances. 
Recovery  of  grant  monies  takes  four  forms :  repayment  of 
grant  funds;  deobligations  of  grant  monies  not  yet 
disbursed;  setoffs  against  other  grants;  and  disallowance 
of  the  use  of  Endowment  funds  for  particular  purposes. 
In  addition,  frequently,  the  Endowment  is  able  to 
negotiate  arrangements  with  grantees  that  assure  that  the 
funds  will  be  used  appropriately,  and  thereby  avoid  any 
repayment  requirement.  Each  of  these  mechanisms  has  in 
fact  been  used  during  my  administration,  primarily  for 
grant  funds  awarded  prior  to  my  arrival  at  the  Endowment. 

IMPACT  OF  AGENCY  ELIMINATION  ON  ARTS  EDUCATION 


Question: 


If  the  Endowment  were  eliminated  what  impact  could  that 
have  on  arts  education? 


Answer:  The  NEA  has  been  instrumental  in  seeing  that  the  arts  are 
an  integral  part  of  the  current  national  education  reform 
agenda.  As  Secretary  of  Education  Richard  Riley  said  to 
the  National  Council  on  the  Arts  in  August,  1994,  the 
NEA's  leadership  in  arts  education  is  similar  to  the 
National's  Science  Foundation's  leadership  in  science 
education. 

The  Endowment's  landmark  report,  Toward  Civilization, 
helped  define  what  constitutes  a  comprehensive  arts 
education  and  set  forth  recommendations  to  achieve  it  for 
all  students.  The  NEA  has  focussed  its  leadership, 
catalytic  energy,  and  ability  to  leverage  state  and  local 
funds  in  three  general  areas :  ( 1 )  fostering  partnerships 
at  all  levels,  such  as  among  arts  organizations,  artists 
and  schools  as  well  as  between  state  arts  agencies  and 
state  education  agencies;  (2)  stimulating  new  approaches 
to  involving  the  arts  in  education  and  in  national 
education  reform  efforts  and  agendas;  and  (3) 
disseminating  and  sharing  of  information  about  effective 
arts  education  projects  and  practices. 
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Part  of  the  unique  leadership  role  the  Arts  Endowment  has 
played  in  arts  education  has  been  its  response  to  gaps  in 
information  and  services  to  the  field  such  as  ArtsEdge, 
a  f irst-of-its-kind  communications  network;  a  forthcoming 
compendium  of  research  studies  and  findings  that  will 
illuminate  the  important  role  of  the  arts  in  basic 
education;  and  support  for  national  consensus  processes 
leading  to  the  development  of  national  voluntary 
standards  for  the  arts  in  education  and  a  framework  for 
the  first  arts  assessment  within  the  National  Assessment 
for  Educational  Progress  since  the  1970 's. 

ENDOWMENT'S  ROLE  IN  ARTS  EDUCATION 

Question:  Could  you  specifically  describe  NEA's  role  in  arts 
education  and  what  more  can  or  should  be  done  in  the 
field  of  education? 


Answer:  In  addition  to  its  leadership  role  described  above,  the 
NBA  also  provides  grants  to  its  varied  constituency  for 
arts  education  activities  of  all  kinds.  For  many  people, 
the  words  "arts  education"  bring  to  mind  a  very  specific 
image:  artists  working  with  children,  most  likely  in  the 
schools.  However,  arts  education  can  take  place  at  any 
level,  for  any  student,  in  many  settings.  It  can  be 
directed  towards  novices  or  professionals,  youth  or 
adults,  in  a  school  setting  or  not.  Learning  in  the  arts 
happens  through  many  kinds  of  programs,  including  artist 
residencies  in  the  schools,  after-school  or  adult 
education  programs,  educational  activities  accompanying 
exhibits  and  performances,  professional  training 
workshops,  professional  fellowships,  and  more. 

The  Arts  in  Education  Program's  specific  mission  is  to 
ensure  that  children  and  young  adults  understand  and 
value  the  arts  in  their  lives  and  society  through 
educational  opportunities  and  experiences.  This  is 
accomplished  primarily  through  the  AIE  Program's 
longstanding  partnership  with  the  state  arts  agencies, 
its  support  for  model  partnerships  between  local-level 
arts  organizations  and  schools,  and  a  strategically 
chosen  set  of  national  leadership  initiatives,  many  of 
which  are  conducted  in  partnership  with  the  Department  of 
Education.  In  all  of  these  instances,  the  focus  is  on 
making  the  arts  a  basic  part  of  education  for  all 
students  in  pre-kindergarten  through  grade  12. 

Other  programs  of  the  Arts  Endowment  are  responding  in 
varying  ways  and  to  varying  degrees,  based  on  available 
funds,  to  the  educational  needs  of  children,  youth,  and 
adults.  In  many  cases,  education  in  the  arts  is 
identified  as  a  component  of  general  support  or  special 
project  funding;  in  others,  it  may  constitute  a  special 
initiative  for  which  the  Endowment  is  providing  catalytic 
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support  and  national  leadership.  Examples  of  the  latter 
include  separate  categories  of  support  for  education 
programs  in  the  Museum,  Expansion  Arts,  and  Design 
Programs,  artist  residency  and  mentoring  activities  in 
the  Folk  and  Traditional  Arts  Program,  and,  in  Music, 
support  for  year-long  residencies  by  chsunber  music 
ensembles  in  rural  and  other  under-served  communities. 

In  general,  arts  education  partnerships,  particularly 
among  arts  organizations,  artists,  teachers  and  schools, 
have  grown  in  response  to  needs  on  both  sides. 
Information  and  support  for  these  arts  education  programs 
to  reach  children  and  adults,  through  grant  funds, 
dissemination  of  information,  and  technical  assistance, 
is  an  important  role  of  the  NEA  and  one  that  is  limited 
because  of  funding. 

Question:  How  can  funds  better  be  allocated  to  further  the 
education  dimension  of  the  arts? 

Answer:  At  the  present  level  of  funding,  the  current  allocation 
is  effective.  Funds  awarded  to  the  state  arts  agencies 
to  develop  and  implement  arts  education  programs  that 
meet  the  needs  of  their  individual  states  leverage  about 
five  dollars  at  the  state  level  to  each  federal  dollar; 
when  local  level  matches  and  support  are  included,  total 
project  revenues  create  19  times  the  original  federal- 
state  seed  money.  The  NEA  is  also  able  to  support  a 
limited  number  of  strong  projects  at  the  local  level 
between  1)  arts  organizations  and  schools,  and  2) 
artists,  organizations  and  their  communities,  which  in 
many  cases  can  serve  as  models  for  others  throughout  the 
country. 

Dissemination  about  and  technical  assistance  for  these 
programs  has  been  limited.  Leadership  initiatives  such 
as  support  in  conjunction  with  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education  for  research  in  arts  education  and  for  the 
development  of  ArtsEdge  are  an  important  component  of  the 
allocation  mix. 


The  main  problem  is  not  how  the  funds  are  allocated  but 
the  limited  nature  of  them  in  comparison  to  the  needs  of 
education  in  the  arts.  The  agency's  1990  authorization 
from  Congress  included  a  very  broad  charge  in  arts 
education;  the  NEA  can  only  address  a  very  limited  number 
of  items  in  that  charge.  This  past  year  the  NEA  clearly 
identified  four  areas  of  education  in  the  arts  that  it  is 
looked  to  by  the  field  for  support:  1)  pre-K  to  post- 
secondary  arts  education;  2)  pre-professional  and 
professional  development  in  the  arts;  3)  avocational  arts 
education;  and  4)  tradition-based  learning  in  the  arts. 
Within  these  areas  the  NEA  is  unable  to  respond  to  all 
the  education  needs  of  specific  disciplines  or  fields. 
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QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY  REP.  SIDNEY  YATES 


IMPACT  OF  PROPOSED  FY  1995  RESCISSION 

Question:  What  will  be  the  impact  of  the  $5  million  FY  1995 
rescission?  Will  art  education  programs  for  school 
children  be  cut?  Will  local  theaters  close  their  doors? 

Answer:  The  impact  of  the  $5  million  FY  1995  rescission  will 
occur  in  two  main  areas:  grantmaking  and  administration. 
With  $1  million  of  the  cut  earmarked  for  administrative 
costs,  the  Arts  Endowment's  staff  travel,  panel  costs, 
printing  and  reproduction  funds,  and  personnel  and 
training  costs  would  all  be  cut.  There  would  be  no 
personnel  awards.  The  vitally-needed  computer 
replacement  project  would  be  impeded;  equipment  purchases 
cancelled  or  postponed.  As  the  fiscal  year  moves  toward 
its  close,  the  possibility  remains  of  being  forced  to 
furlough  our  employees,  though  every  effort  is  being  made 
to  avoid  that  step. 

With  respect  to  grantmaking,  the  outcome  depends  largely 
on  the  House-Senate  Conference,  as  the  House  has  directed 
"that  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  NEA  reduce  grants 
to  individuals  excluding  the  Heritage  Awards"  and  the 
Senate  Committee  has  not  included  that  directive.  In 
either  instance,  some  organizations'  grants  will  have  to 
be  reduced  or  eliminated,  as  there  is  not  $4  million  in 
grants  to  individuals  remaining  to  be  awarded.  If  the 
House  were  to  recede  to  the  Senate,  all  grants  as  yet 
unobligated  —  to  individuals  and  to  organizations  — 
would  be  reduced,  and  fewer  grants  would  be  made. 

Question:  The  House  report  language  that  accompanies  your 
rescission  singles  out  grants  to  individuals  as  an  area 
that  should  be  cut. 

What  would  be  the  impact  of  eliminating  grants  to 
individuals? 


Answer:  The  impact  of  eliminating  grants  to  individuals  is 
similar,  in  many  ways,  to  the  impact  of  eliminating 
grants  to  organizations  —  less  work  is  accomplished, 
projects  are  not  done  at  all  —  but  it  is,  in  most  cases, 
more  serious  for  individuals.  Lacking  an  institutional 
base,  lacking  fundraising  structures,  frequently  lacking 
income  commensurate  with  education  and  training,  the 
individual  cannot  "go  elsewhere"  for  funds.  The 
rescission  would,  therefore,  affect  the  painters, 
playwrights,  filmmakers,  composers,  and  other  artists 
who,  simply  because  their  recommended  grants  come  through 
later  in  the  Endowment's  grantmaking  cycle  than  poets, 
choreographers,  novelists,  jazz  artists,  photographers, 
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craftsmen,  sculptors,  et  cetera,  would  be  without  the 
funding  for  which  they  applied  in  good  faith.  Many 
applications  from  individuals  have  already  been  through 
the  panel  adjudication  process  (the  National  Council  will 
review  many  in  early  May).  The  play  not  written,  the 
paintings  not  completed,  the  compositions  left 
unfinished,  cannot  be  readily  quantified,  any  more  than 
can  the  never-undertaken  scientific  or  scholarly  research 
effort.  Collectively,  though,  we  believe  that  their  loss 
diminishes  the  culture.  And  we  believe  that  a  serious 
misunderstanding  may  underlie  the  desire  to  eliminate 
grants  to  individuals:  most  of  the  grants  that  have 
caused  concern  among  some  of  our  citizens  have  been  made 
to  organizations,  not  to  individuals. 

INDEPENDENT  COMMISSION  AND  AGENCY  REFORMS 

Question:  In  1990  an  Independent  Commission  issued  a  report  on 
steps  to  reform  and  improve  the  NEA. 

Have  you  implemented  any  of  the  recommendations  from  that 
report? 

What  other  reforms  have  you  instituted? 

Answer:  Most  of  the  reforms  recommended  in  the  Independent 
Commission's  "A  Report  to  Congress  On  The  National 
Endowment  For  the  Arts"  have  been  implemented  at  the 
Endowment  as  a  result  of  changes  in  our  authorizing 
statute  in  1990  and  internal  administrative  changes.  A 
copy  of  a  comprehensive  memorandum  which  contains  the  30 
formal  recommendations  in  the  Report,  followed  by  the 
status  of  their  implementation  has  earlier  been  submitted 
for  the  record. 


In  addition  to  the  reforms  recommended  by  the  Report  of 
the  Independent  Commission,  I  have  strengthened  the  grant 
award  process  in  a  number  of  ways .  These  include 
reviewing  the  application  and  supporting  material 
requirements  to  ensure  that  the  Endowment  has  adequate 
information;  tightening  review  criteria  to  assure  that 
every  application  is  tested  on  the  basis  of  artistic 
excellence  and  artistic  merit;  strengthening  the  panel 
selection  process  to  eliminate  conflicts  of  interest, 
assuring  the  participation  of  at  least  one  layperson  and 
assuring  oversight  of  the  panel  selection  process  by 
senior  Endowment  staff;  instituting  working  groups  of  the 
National  Council  on  the  Arts  to  enable  an  informed  group 
of  Council  members  to  review  each  program  and  group  of 
applications;  and  refining  the  Council  balloting  process 
to  avoid  the  appearance  of  conflicts  of  interest  and  make 
it  simpler  for  Council  members  to  vote  separately  on 
particular  applications  when  they  disagree  with  panel 
recommendations  on  grants  or  rejections. 
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I  have  also  undertaken  a  number  of  changes  designed  to 
increase  accountability,  including:  eliminating  most 
subgrant  programs;  changing  guidelines  to  allow  the 
Endowment  to  allocate  funding  for  specific  activities 
within  an  organizational  grantee's  season;  tightening 
reporting  requirements  before  the  release  of  the  final 
third  of  the  grant  award;  and  adding  language  in  Program 
Guidelines  and  General  Terms  and  Conditions  directing 
that  written  permission  be  sought  in  advance  if  a  grantee 
desires  to  change  the  grant  activities  from  those 
reviewed  by  the  Endowment  three-tier  approval  process. 


REAUTHORIZATION  OF  AGENCY 

Question:  I  know  that  you  are  well  aware  that  your  agency's 
authorization  has  expired  and  that  it  is  technically  a 
violation  of  House  rules  to  appropriate  money  for 
unauthorized  agencies.  Knowing  this,  would  you  still 
like  to  see  this  Subcommittee  include  funding  for  the  NEA 
in  the  FY  1996  appropriations  bill? 

Answer:  Yes,  the  provision  of  appropriations  in  the  FY  1996 
Interior  Subcommittee  bill  is  critical  if  this  agency  is 
to  continue  its  core  mission  of  supporting  artistic 
excellence  for  Americans  throughout  the  country.  At 
stake  is  the  nation's  fundamental  commitment  to  arts  and 
culture,  and  the  question  of  whether  the  United  States 
intends  to  be  the  only  western  nation  to  lack  such  a 
commitment  to  the  arts.  Absent  an  appropriation  for  FY 
1996,  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  would  be  forced 
to  cease  operation  on  September  30,  1995,  resulting  in 
additional  administrative  costs  associated  with 
implementing  a  total  Reduction  In  Force.  Endowment  staff 
are  Federal  employees,  requiring  the  agency  to  go  through 
a  notification  process  to  either  force  eligible  employees 
into  early  retirement,  or  pay  severance  costs  to 
employees  with  insufficient  years  of  service  for  early 
retirement.  Orderly  close-out  of  grant  payments, 
contract  payments,  property  disposition  and  other  close- 
out  activities  would  have  to  be  assumed  by  some  other 
government  entity  at  increased  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 
Most  importantly,  grants  to  nearly  4,000  artists  and  arts 
institutions  would  be  lost  each  year. 

Even  though  reauthorization  legislation  has  not  been 
signed  into  law,  the  reauthorization  process  is  moving 
forward  in  the  House  and  Senate,  and  the  agency  expects 
such  legislation  to  be  enacted  prior  to  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

Question:  There  has  been  some  talk  that  the  authorizing  committee 
may  propose  a  reauthorization  bill  that  would  phase-out 
the  NEA  and  NEH  over  a  three  year  period.  I  assume  you 
would  be  opposed  to  this  sort  of  plan.  How  would  this 
type  of  phase-out  impact  the  arts  in  America? 
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Answer:  In  order  to  make  their  activities  affordable  and 
accessible  to  as  a  broad  public  as  possible,  arts 
institutions  do  not  charge  admission  prices  that  cover 
the  costs  of  operations.  To  do  so  would  make  most  arts 
events  unaffordable  to  all  but  the  wealthy.  If  there 
were  a  phase-out  of  the  NEA,  some  of  the  nation's  arts 
institutions  might  close  their  doors;  many  would  greatly 
restrict  their  operations  as  their  options  for  funding 
support  would  be  severely  curtailed.  Private  funding  for 
the  arts  from  foundations  and  corporations  is  decreasing. 
According  to  a  1994  survey  by  the  Business  Committee  for 
the  Arts  (BCA),  "Although  economic  predictions  [were] 
more  positive  for  1994  than  1993,  most  companies  are 
taking  a  conservative  approach  to  their  philanthropic 
activities  and  some  companies  (42  percent)  are  shifting 
resources  from  the  arts  to  education,  health  and  human 
services,  and  environmental  initiatives."  The  average 
dollar  amount  given  to  the  arts  is  projected  to  decrease 
to  14  percent  in  1994  from  17  percent  in  1993  of  total 
philanthropic  budgets.  And,  as  recently  as  February  26, 
1995,  executives  representing  the  12  national  foundations 
that  give  $10  million  or  more  annually  to  fund  cultural 
projects  all  told  The  Washington  Post  that  it  was  highly 
unlikely  that  foundations  would  make  up  the  difference  if 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  were  eliminated,  and 
they  all  echoed  the  health  and  social  service  demands  on 
their  budgets  that  were  detailed  in  the  BCA  survey  of 
corporations .  These  executives  further  agreed  that 
foundations  might  end  up  giving  less  were  the  Endowment 
not  in  existence. 

Funding  from  state  and  local  arts  agencies  would  not  make 
up  the  difference  in  an  environment  in  which  the 
Endowment  were  diminished.  For  the  most  part,  the 
dollars  available  to  the  arts  decrease  when  moving  up  to 
the  Federal  level  from  the  local  level.  The  largest 
proportion  of  funding,  approximately  $600  million,  is 
granted  by  local  arts  agencies;  $247  million  by  state 
arts  agencies;  and  $140  million  by  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts .  Regional  arts  agencies  administer 
approximately  $14  million.  But,  while  local  arts 
agencies  provide  substantial  resources  in  some 
communities,  they  are  nonexistent  in  others.  While  state 
arts  agency  resources  appear  substantial  in  the 
aggregate,  they  vary  from  per  capita  support  of  $8  to 
only  19  cents.  Without  a  federal  arts  agency,  some  state 
and  regional  arts  agencies  would  probably  cease  to  exist, 
since  federal  funding  is  an  important  incentive  to  state 
support,  and  others  would  suffer  from  the  lack  of 
national  leadership  and  be  less  responsive  to  the 
diversity  of  needs  within  a  state. 

Further  inhibiting  the  ability  of  nonprofit  institutions 
to   survive   if   the  Endowment  were  diminished  are 
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restrictions  in  generating  revenue  from  innovative 
sources  due  to  taxes  on  unrelated  business  income. 

PRIORITIES  OF  AGENCY  WITH  REDUCED  FUNDING 

Question:  Under  one  of  the  phase-out  plans  that  is  being 
circulated,  the  NEA  and  NEH  would  receive  40%  of  the 
current  appropriation  in  FY  1996  ($66.8  million),  40%  in 
FY  1997,  20%  ($33.4  million)  in  FY  1998  and  no  funding  in 
FY  1999.  Could  the  NEA  even  function  on  these  small 
amounts  of  money?  How  would  you  restructure  the  agency? 

Answer:  The  NEA  as  we  know  it  could  not  function  on  these  small 
amounts  of  money;  an  NEA  of  vastly  reduced  scope  might  be 
able  to  function  at  $66.8  million.  The  $33.4  million 
projected  for  FY  1998  would  be  only  a  close-out  budget. 

The  Endowment  has  been  discussing  many  restructuring 
scenarios,  though  none  specifically  at  $66.8  million. 
Restructuring  only  goes  so  far  if  the  eventual  result  is 
to  be  a  close-down,  which  is  the  case  in  the  plan  cited 
in  the  question.  There  is  little  incentive  to 
considering  restructuring  as  merely  a  way-station  to 
elimination;  such  a  restructuring  clearly  would  involve 
massive  staff  reductions  and  elimination  of  many  or  most 
existing  grant  categories  as  well  as  profound  cuts  in 
nxunbers  and  amounts  of  grants .  Good  management  would 
dictate  that  the  entire  effort  be  aimed  at  shut-down, 
suggesting  more  agency-wide  phasing-down  activity  than 
major  structural  change. 

FUNDING  FROM  THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR 


Question:  The  primary  assumption  behind  these  plans  to  phase-out 
the  NEA  is  that  the  Endowment  can  be  funded  entirely  by 
private  contributions .  Do  you  think  the  NEA  could 
fulfill  its  mission  if  your  only  source  of  funding  was 
from  the  private  sector? 

Answer:  It  is  difficult  to  convince  private  foundations  and 
corporations,  as  well  as  individuals,  to  contribute  money 
to  a  public  grantmaking  organization  on  an  unrestricted 
basis.  Private  givers  are  much  more  likely  to  join  in 
partnership  in  funding  a  project  or  organization,  and  the 
Endowment  has  been  quite  successful  in  identifying 
successful  partnerships.  Even  though  the  Endowment  is 
often  the  entity  bringing  the  least  amount  of  money  to 
the  table,  its  uniquely  informed  national  perspective  is 
deemed  important  by  the  other  partners . 

Further,  if  a  public  agency  such  as  the  Endowment 
were  to  engage  in  major  fund  raising,  it  would  be 
drawing  away  potential  funding  from  the  very 
organizations   it   serves.      With   statistics 
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illustrating  that  private  giving  in  the  arts  is 
decreasing,  the  likelihood  of  the  Endowment  being 
able  to  identify  new  funds  that  would  not  put  it  in 
competition  with  its  potential  grantees  and  others 
is  slim. 

The  strength  of  the  Endowment's  grantmaking  process  is 
that  a  small  amount  of  Federal  money  conveys  national 
recognition  of  artistic  excellence  and  merit,  which 
serves  as  a  catalyst  for  leveraging  additional  public  and 
private  funds  within  its  community  —  at  the  state  and 
local  levels.  Without  that  Federal  catalyst,  it  is  often 
difficult  for  organizations  to  raise  other  money. 

BUDGET  PRIORITIES  FOR  FY  19.96  REQUEST 

Question:  I  was  pleased  to  see  that  your  FY  1996  request  represents 
an  increase  of  $5  million  over  the  FY  1995  appropriation 
(from  $167.4  million  to  $172.4  million).  How  would  you 
use  this  additional  money? 

Answer:  The  additional  money  would  provide  major  impetus  to  our 
Millennium  Projects  and  to  our  vitally-needed  Computer 
Replacement  project.  It  would  increase  by  some  $1.2 
million  the  funds  available  to  the  state  (and  regional) 
arts  agencies  through  block  grants  and  the  underserved 
set-aside  funds.  And  it  would  permit  minimal  increases 
in  most  of  our  other  funding  Programs.  Additionally,  it 
would  send  a  signal  that  the  arts  and  people  who  work  in 
their  behalf  are  of  value,  and  that  the  Arts  Endowment  is 
doing  important  catalytic  work  in  service  to  Americans 
everywhere;  and  it  would  help  begin  slowly  to  rebuild  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  Endowment's  grants,  which  has 
dropped  almost  50  percent  since  1979. 

STATE  ARTS  AGENCIES 

Question:  There  has  also  been  talk  about  shifting  more  funds  to  the 
state  arts  councils.  I  know  the  state  arts  councils  do 
excellent  work,  but  wouldn't  the  arts  be  harmed  if  all  of 
the  Endowment's  funds  went  to  the  states? 


Answer:  Currently  the  Endowment  directs  money  into  the  states  in 
three  ways.  First,  state  support  is  in  the  form  of  basic 
state  block  grants  (using  27.5  percent  of  the  NEA's 
Program  Funds)  which  bring  with  them  incentives  for  state 
legislature  appropriations.  This  money  is  unrestricted 
and  can  be  used  however  the  state  arts  agency  deems 
appropriate.  Second,  additional  support  is  awarded  to 
state  arts  agencies  (using  7.5  percent  of  Program  Funds) 
for  projects  that  help  developing  arts  organizations  and 
projects  in  and  for  rural,  inner-city,  and  other 
artistically  underserved  areas.  This  money  is  awarded  to 
states,  part  of  it  on  a  formula  basis,  an  the  rest  on  a 
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competitive  basis.  The  funds  in  these  two  areas  total  35 
percent  of  the  NEA's  Program  Funds.  Third,  funds  are 
awarded  to  state  arts  agencies  through  the  competitive 
grants  process  in  Programs  throughout  the  Endowment. In 
essence,  all  funding  provided  by  the  Endowment  serves  the 
states,  either  through  direct  support  of  the  state  arts 
agency  or  through  direct  support  of  the  arts 
organizations  and  artists  within  that  state.  This  two- 
tier  support  gives  the  states  a  vital  support  structure. 
Through  the  block  grants,  the  Endowment  recognizes  the 
importance  of  the  state  arts  agency  in  identifying  its 
state's  unique  needs,  provides  leverage  for  the  state 
arts  agency's  state  appropriation,  and  gives  unincumbered 
funding  which  is  guaranteed  each  year.  State  arts 
agencies  have  successfully  used  the  potential  loss  of 
federal  funding  as  an  incentive  when  state  legislatures 
have  sought  to  zero  fund  or  drastically  reduce  funding. 
Nonetheless,  funding  from  the  state  legislatures  can  be 
volatile.  In  fiscal  1994,  legislatures  appropriated  less 
money  than  the  prior  year  for  24  state  arts  agencies  and, 
in  fiscal  1993,  33  state  arts  agencies  had  decreases, 
with  11  having  decreases  in  both  years  (Alaska,  Arizona, 
California,  Colorado,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Maine,  Oklahoma,  Utah,  and  Vermont). 

Through  its  competitive  funding  process,  the  Endowment 
brings  national  recognition  to  organizations  and 
individuals  within  the  state,  and  with  that  recognition 
comes  the  ability  to  leverage  approximately  three  times 
the  private  support  than  public  funds  awarded  at  the 
state  or  local  levels. 

Exclusive  of  the  private  funding  it  leverages,  the 
Endowment's  combined  effect  of  state  block  grants  and 
competitive  funding  awarded  to  a  state,  in  many 
instances,  provides  more  money  that  the  state 
appropriates.  For  example,  from  1987  to  1991,  the 
Endowment  awarded  a  total  of  $14.9  million  in  New  Mexico, 
and  the  state  awarded  $4.1  million;  $2.7  million  in 
Idaho,  while  the  state  awarded  $1.7  million;  in 
Washington,  it  was  $14.6  million,  with  $10  million  from 
the  state;  and  in  Mississippi  it  was  $3.3  million,  with 
$2.3  million  from  the  state. 

The  function  of  Endowment  funding  is  different  from  that 
provided  by  the  states.  Grants  from  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  are  a  matter  of  national  prestige, 
and  its  funding  process  relies  on  the  most  extensive, 
democratic,  and  highly  regarded  review  system  in  the 
nation.  The  agency's  funding  awards  provide  valued 
direction  to  private  and  corporate  f unders .  The 
Endowment  is  uniquely  positioned  to  support  projects  that 
serve  the  entire  country  and  help  Americans  share  their 
diverse  artistic  cultures  with  one  another.  Because  its 
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perspective  is  national,  the  Endowment  is  positioned  to 
help  identify  and  serve  traditionally  underserved 
(geographically  isolated  rural,  inner-city  poor,  and 
certain  ethnic)  populations,  as  well  as  senior  citizens, 
disabled  people,  and  people  living  in  institutions.  Its 
leadership  in  such  areas  has  instilled  and  continues  to 
underscore  awareness  and  responsiveness  to  these 
populations  at  the  state  and  local  levels  and  in  the 
private  sector.  Endowment  funding  encourages  performing 
arts  groups  to  travel  outside  of  their  states,  often  to 
rural  areas  that  would  not  otherwise  have  such  access. 
And  the  Endowment  helps  regionally  based  culture,  such  as 
the  music  of  Appalachia  or  artwork  of  Native  Indian 
tribes,  reach  wider  audiences  outside  of  their  indigenous 
areas . 

DISCRETION  TO  MAKE  BUDGET  CUTS 

Question:  If  the  NEA's  appropriation  is  cut  by  10%  in  FY  1996, 
would  you  like  to  have  the  discretion  to  decide  how  that 
cut  is  distributed  or  wold  you  like  this  subcommittee  to 
decide  for  you? 

Answer:  If  the  NEA's  appropriation  is  cut  by  10  percent  in  FY 
1996,  we  would  take  seriously  into  account  the 
subcommittee's  concerns  and  interests,  and  we  would  very 
much  appreciate  having  the  discretion  to  decide  how  that 
cut  is  distributed. 

MILLENNIUM  COMMISSION 

Question:  In  your  statement  you  mention  that  the  NEA  and  NEH  want 
to  form  a  "Millennium  Commission."  What  would  this 
Commission  do? 


Answer:  The  opportunity  the  Millennium  provides  needs,  in  our 
opinion,  a  formal  acknowledgement  by  government  to 
maximize  its  potential  for  the  American  public.  No  such 
structure,  to  our  knowledge,  currently  exists.  With 
Millennium  Projects,  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
will  assist  and  encourage  a  variety  of  projects  which 
celebrate  and  bring  to  the  American  public  the 
achievements  of  the  arts  in  the  20th  century  and  which 
includes  a  dialogue  with  the  public  about  the  future  of 
the  arts  into  the  21st  century.  Its  aims  are  education, 
preservation  of  the  heritage,  and  developing  new 
audiences,  especially  among  young  people.  A  Millennium 
Commission  would  provide  the  bipartisan  national 
leadership  and  oversight  for  Millennium  Projects,  and 
would  be  instrumental  in  encouraging  private/public 
participation  in  Millennium  activities. 

Question:  How  would  it  be  financed? 
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Answer:  With  Congressional  authorization,  a  bipartisan  Millennium 
Conunission  would  be  formed,  composed  of  distinguished 
leaders  from  the  public  and  private  sectors.  It  would  be 
funded  through  public/private  partnerships.  To  attract 
private  funds,  the  Arts  Endowment,  through  modest  but 
essential  investment,  would  stimulate  the  financial 
participation  of  private,  state,  and  local  partners  in 
this  major  national  enterprise.  For  exeunple,  with 
severely  curtailed  funds,  the  Arts  Endowment  will  support 
a  major  photographic  survey  to  show  the  face  of  America 
at  the  Millennium.  "America  in  the  Year  2000"  will  be  in 
the  tradition  of  such  major  government  surveys  as  the 
Farm  Security  Administration's  famous  record  of  rural 
America  in  the  1930s.  The  Endowment  would  seek  a 
partnership  with  a  major  photography  institution  to  carry 
out  a  pilot  project  of  this  survey. 

DONATIONS  TO  THE  ENDOWMENT 

Question:  It  was  recently  reported  in  the  news  that  the 

Endowment  received  a  $50,000  gift  from  the  Borders 
Book  Store  chain.  Are  donations  to  the  Endowment  common? 


Answer:  In  accordance  with  the  Arts  Endowment's  statutory 
donation  acceptance  authority,  the  agency  is  able  to 
accept  donations  from  organizations  and  individuals  which 
are  not  eligible  to  apply  for  grants.  The  Arts  Endowment 
is  authorized  to  accept  gifts  for  restricted  as  well  as 
unrestricted  purposes.  For  instance,  in  1994  the  Arts 
Endowment  received  restricted  corporate  support  for  the 
arts  education  project  implementing  "Goals  2000"  as  well 
as  for  a  national  conference  on  the  arts  in  the  twenty- 
first  century  ("Art-21"). 

The  Arts  Endowment  is  occasionally  the  recipient  of  small 
donations  made  in  honor  or  memory  of  an  individual,  whose 
friends  or  family  consider  the  support  of  the  arts  a 
worthy  memorial.  Such  gifts  are  often  given  for  a  more 
general  but,  nevertheless,  restricted  purpose.  For 
instance,  in  1994  the  Arts  Endowiiient  received  several 
donations,  totaling  $2,000,  in  memory  of  an  individual 
who  especially  enjoyed  the  performing  arts.  The  family 
and  other  donors  asked  that  their  gifts  be  utilized  for 
one  of  the  Arts  Endowment's  performing  arts  programs 
(e.g.,  Dance  or  Theater),  but  did  not  further  restrict 
the  use  of  the  funds  within  the  performing  arts  programs. 

Donations  received  for  unrestricted  purposes  are  used  for 
purposes  consistent  with  the  agency's  authorizing 
legislation.  For  instance,  the  Arts  Endowment  is  the 
beneficiary  of  a  bequest  made  in  1988.  The  terms  of  the 
bequest  stipulate  only  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Endowment 
utilize  the  gift  as  the  Chairman  deems  appropriate.  Use 
of  such  unrestricted  funds  are  approved  through  the 
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General  Counsel's  office  to  ensure  that  the  funds  are 
used  for  a  purpose  consistent  with  the  Arts  Endowment's 
enabling  statute. 

While  the  Endowment  has  had  other  corporate  contributors, 
the  Borders  donation  is  the  first  comprehensive  corporate 
donation  program  of  this  kind.  Borders  has  committed  to 
a  minimum  donation  of  $50,000  in  unrestricted  funds  in 
calendar  year  1995. 

Question :  How  have  you  used  the  Borders ' s  money? 

Answer:  The  Arts  Endowment  is  not  yet  in  receipt  of  the  Borders 
donation.  Borders  will  make  quarterly  payments  on  its 
pledged  donation  to  the  Arts  Endowment. 

The  Arts  Endowment  anticipates  utilizing  the  Borders 
donation  for  the  private  match  required  for  the  Writers 
Residency  project  in  which  we  are  currently 
participating.  This  project  has  placed  writers  in  three 
inner-city  sites  to  work  with  at-risk  youth  over  the  next 
three  years . 

GRANTEE  REQUIREMENTS 

Question:  Is  there  a  citizenship  requirement  for  grant  recipients? 

Answer:  All  organizational  grant  recipients  must  be  United  States 
nonprofit  (501(c)(3))  organizations  or  units  of  city, 
county,  tribal,  or  state  government.  All  individual 
grant  recipients  must  be  citizens  or  permanent  residents 
of  the  United  States. 

CONSOLIDATION  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  FUNCTIONS 

Question:  If  the  NEA  and  NEH  were  forced  to  shoulder  a  10%  cut  in 
FY  1996,  how  much  of  that  cut  could  be  absorbed  by  a 
major  consolidation  of  the  agencies '  administrative 
functions? 

Answer:  If  the  NEA  and  NEH  were  forced  to  shoulder  a  10%  cut  in 
FY  1996,  that  cut  would  total  more  than  $34  million. 
Although  some  portion  of  that  cut  could  be  absorbed  by  a 
consolidation  of  the  agencies'  administrative  functions, 
there  is  no  possibility  that  a  savings  close  to  this 
figure  could  be  achieved  by  the  consolidation.  We  do  not 
have  firm  figures,  but  early  explorations  suggest  that 
the  savings  would  not  be  major  and  would  unlikely  be 
realized  in  FY  1996,  as  personnel  RIFs  are  time-consuming 
and  quite  costly.  Care  will  need  to  be  taken  as  we 
explore  these  mergers  that  consolidation  not  result  in 
seriously  reduced  efficiency,  accountability,  or  service 
to  the  constituents,  the  Congress,  and  the  American 
public. 
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QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY  REP.  DAVID  OBEY 


KASICH  PROPOSAL  TO  TERMINATE  NEA  FUNDING 


Question:  The  Republican  majority  on  the  House  Budget  Committee  has 
issued  a  list  of  what  they  call  "illustrative  spending 
cuts."  One  of  their  recommendations  is  the  elimination 
of  funding  for  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.  An 
argument  they  use  to  support  their  recommendation  is  that 
"many  arts  and  humanities  programs  benefit  predominantly 
higher  income  people  who  could  pay  higher  admission  or 
ticket  prices."  Please  address  how  this  comment 
completely  misses  the  point  and  demonstrates  a  profound 
lack  of  understanding  of  the  activities  of  the  Endowment. 

Answer:  Every  five  years,  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
tracks  national  public  participation  in  the  arts  through 
surveys  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau.  The  latest 
survey,  conducted  in  1992  when  the  U.S.  population  was 
185.8  million,  found  that  41  percent  of  the  American 
population  attended  at  least  one  of  seven  live  arts 
activities  (jazz,  classical  music,  opera,  musicals, 
plays,  ballets,  or  art  museums).  This  participation  rate 
means  that  approximately  76.2  million  adults  (18  years 
and  older)  attended  one  or  more  arts  performances  or- 
exhibitions  during  the  previous  year.  Of  those  taking 
part  in  arts  activity,  70  percent  of  the  adults  (53.3 
million)  were  from  families  earning  less  than  $50,000. 

In  the  ten-year  period  of  1982  -  1992,  significant 
increases  in  public  participation  have  been  tracked,  with 
participation  by  males  up  18.8  percent  and  females  up 
23.5  percent;  blacks  up  45.1  percent,  white  up  15.3 
percent,  and  other  populations  (Asian/Latino/Native 
American)  up  64.3  percent. 

Generally,  public  support  for  the  arts  is  quite  high.  A 
recent  Louis  Harris  national  poll  found  that  60  percent 
of  Americans  support  federal  arts  funding.  Almost  one- 
quarter  make  individual  contributions  to  the  arts .  Of 
those  surveyed,  75  percent  believed  that  "government  can 
be  helpful  to  artists  in  funding  their  work  and  in 
helping  them  gain  recognition,  but  government  must  not 
dictate  to  the  artist  what  the  artist  should  create." 
Further,  89  percent  of  Americans  believe  that  "what 
people  appreciate  in  the  arts  depends  on  the  taste  of 
each  individual,  so  a  wide  diversity  of  artistic 
expression  is  desirable,"  and  84  percent  agree  that  "good 
art  is  a  reflection  of  the  life  and  times  of  a  nation  and 
a  culture,  including  expressions  which  support  as  well  as 
criticize  existing  values."  What  is  particularly 
interesting  about  these  survey  results  is  how  they  cut 
across  racial  and  educational  groups.  According  to  the 
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survey,  81  percent  of  African  Americans  support  federal 
funding,  as  do  80  percent  of  Hispanics  and  55  percent  of 
Whites.  High  school  graduates  favor  funding  by  58 
percent;  two-year  college  graduates  by  65  percent;  four- 
year  college  graduates  by  56  percent;  and  those  with 
postgraduate  degrees  by  69  percent. 

Before  the  establishment  of  the  Endowment  in  1965,  arts 
activity  was  limited,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  major 
urban  hubs.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Endowment, 
there  has  been  a  burgeoning  of  arts  organizations  and 
arts  activity  into  virtually  every  area  of  the  nation, 
creating  a  rich  infrastructure  of  cultural  activity.  For 
example,  the  number  of  professional  nonprofit  theaters 
has  grown  from  56  to  a  network  of  more  than  400. 
Operating  in  every  part  of  the  United  States,  these 
theater  companies  employ  more  artists  and  offer  more 
weeks  of  employment  than  all  forms  of  commercial  theater, 
and  the  audiences  have  grown  from  5  million  in  1965  to 
over  20  million  today.  There  are  approximately  230 
professional  orchestras  —  more  than  double  the  number 
since  19  65  —  and  attendance  figures  now  have  risen  to 
more  than  26  million.  In  addition,  chamber  music 
ensembles,  jazz  ensembles,  and  other  musical  entities 
have  proliferated  over  the  last  three  decades. 
Professional  dance  companies  have  increased  from  37  in 
1965  to  over  250  today,  and  the  national  audience  has 
grown  from  1  million  to  more  than  16  million.  Opera 
companies  numbered  only  27  in  1965,  and  now  have  grown  to 
over  100.  Opera  audiences  have  grown  to  almost  8 
million,  compared  to  just  over  5  million  in  the  1960 's. 
Additionally,  the  Endowment  has  helped  stimulate  the 
development  of  regional  media  centers,  visual  arts 
organizations,  local  arts  councils,  folk  arts 
organizations,  literary  centers,  small  presses, 
presenting  and  producing  organizations,  ethnically 
specific  organizations,  and  arts  service  organizations. 
The  result  of  this  activity  means  that  Americans,  whether 
located  in  inner-city  neighborhoods  or  geographically 
isolated  rural  areas,  have  access  to  affordable  and 
vibrant  arts  activity. 

STATE  SUPPORT  FOR  THE  ARTS 

QUESTION:  Documentation  provided  by  the  Endowment  reveals  that 
although  appropriations  to  state  arts  agencies  by  state 
legislatures  increased  by  165  percent  from  1981  to  1990, 
they  have  declined  by  nearly  30  percent  between  1990  and 
1993. 

In  your  opinion,  what  are  the  reasons  for  this?  Does  it 
represent  a  trend  that  the  states  view  financial  support 
of  arts  agencies  as  a  low  priority?  Is  it  solely  due  to 
budget  pressures?  Do  you  think  it  is  temporary? 
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ANSWER:  State  budget  shortfalls,  due  to  sharply  increasing  costs 
(medicaid,  prisons,  etc.)  and  lagging  revenues,  were  a 
major  cause  of  the  reductions.  A  lack  of  understanding 
of  the  benefits  of  arts  funding  on  the  part  of  some 
elected  (often  newly  elected)  officials  and  their  staffs 
also  played  a  part.  As  state  economies  improved  and  as 
advocates  took  the  opportunity  to  make  the  case  for 
importance  of  arts  support,  state  arts  agencies  regained 
some  but  not  all  of  the  lost  ground.  Between  199  3  and 
1995  their  appropriations  grew  by  24  percent  and  now 
stand  at  $266  million.  We  would  not  describe  the  arts  as 
a  low  priority  for  most  states.  However,  state  arts 
support  is  subject  to  considerable  instability  in  the 
face  of  budget  pressures  and  changes  in  elected 
leadership.  And  the  factors  that  contributed  to  the 
reductions  between  1990  and  1993  may  well  lead  to  further 
decreases  or  at  least  prevent  significant  growth  in  the 
foreseeable  future. 

QUESTION:  If  federal  support  for  the  national  Endowment  is  severely 
reduced  or  eliminated  as  the  Budget  Committee  Chairman 
and  others  have  recommended,  what  do  you  think  would  be 
the  reaction  of  state  legislatures?  Do  you  think  their 
level  of  financial  support  would  increase  or  decline 
further? 

ANSWER:  Elimination  or  reduction  of  federal  arts  funding  would 
have  a  very  negative  impact  on  state  arts  support.  Such 
action  on  the  part  of  Congress  would  send  a  signal  to 
some  state  legislators  that  eliminating  arts  support  is 
the  thing  to  do.  Just  as  the  establishment  of  the 
Endowment  lead  to  the  creation  of  most  state  arts 
agencies,  its  elimination  would  lead  to  the  loss  of  at 
least  some  of  these  agencies. 

Just  within  the  last  five  years,  the  availability  of 
Endowment  grants  has  helped  to  dissuade  a  number  of 
fiscally  hard  pressed  states  from  eliminating  their  arts 
agencies .  And  Endowment  grants  to  states  for  arts  in 
education  and  arts  progreuns  in  underserved  communities 
have  been  instrumental  in  motivating  state  programs  in 
these  areas.  If  the  Endowment's  funding  were  eliminated 
or  severely  reduced,  state  arts  funding  would  decline, 
and  support  for  arts  education  and  arts  programs  in 
underserved  communities  would  be  the  first  to  feel  the 
effects. 


QUESTION:  You  specifically  mention  the  drastic  reduction  recently 
proposed  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  and  the  District 
of  Columbia.  How  severe  were  these  reductions?  What 
percentage  of  support  of  their  arts  agencies  did  the  cuts 
represent? 
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ANSWER:  In  Virginia  the  Governor  proposed  a  50  percent  reduction 
in  arts  program  funds  for  FY  1996,  although  it  now 
appears  that  this  proposal  will  not  be  adopted.  The  D.C. 
City  Council  is  likely  to  roll  back  the  Arts  Commission's 
FY  1995  funding  from  $3,301,000  to  $1,725,000,  a 
reduction  of  47.7  percent.  Other  states  considering 
drastic  cuts  in  arts  funding  for  FY  1996  include  Alaska, 
where  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature  has  recommended 
a  cut  of  89  percent  (from  $862,100  to  $94,000),  and  New 
York,  where  the  new  Governor  has  proposed  a  cut  of  $5.6 
million  (from  $35.2  million  to  $29.6  million).  And  most 
recently,  the  Joint  Finance  Committee  of  Wisconsin's 
legislature  voted  to  recommend  elimination  of  all  public 
funding  for  the  Wisconsin  Arts  Board  by  mid  1997. 

QUESTION:  Nationwide,  how  many  states  have  reduced  their  financial 
support  for  arts  agencies  in  the  last  couple  of  years? 

ANSWER:  Every  state  and  jurisdictional  arts  agency  suffered  state 
funding  cuts  at  some  point  during  the  past  five  years. 
Thirteen  suffered  cuts  in  funding  for  FY  1995  and  24 
suffered  cuts  in  funding  for  FY  1994. 

EFFECTS  OF  GOALS  2000  RESCISSION 

Question:  The  Rescission  Bill  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  [last  week]  included  a  cut  of  $170 
million  in  the  Department  of  Education's  Goals  2000 
program,  reducing  1995  funding  to  approximately  $230 
million.  The  Endowment's  Arts  in  Education  program  has 
worked  in  partnership  with  Goals  2000  to  reach  children 
in  the  nation's  schools.  If  the  rescission  is  enacted  as 
passed  the  House,  what  impact  do  you  think  it  might  have 
on  the  Endowment's  Arts  in  Education  effort? 


Answer:  The  NEA  has  developed  a  private-public  partnership  effort 
(Goals  2000  Arts  Education  Partnership)  to  stimulate  the 
inclusion  of  the  arts  in  the  state  and  local  Goals  2000 
plans  now  being  developed  in  the  45  states  and  more  than 
eight  special  jurisdictions  or  territories  that  have 
applied  for  Goals  support  from  the  Department  of 
Education.  The  reduction  proposed  by  the  Rescission  Bill 
could  potentially  diminish  the  number  of  local  school 
districts  that  will  receive  implementation  funds 
beginning  in  June  for  school-level  innovations  that  can 
include  the  arts  as  a  basic  subject.  It  could  also 
potentially  reduce  funds  for  professional  development  for 
teachers  of  the  arts,  classroom  teachers  and  others  to 
increase  their  abilities  to  plan  and  deliver  stronger 
arts  education  programs. 

Notwithstanding  any  reduction  in  Federal  Goals  2000 
funds,  we  hope  the  Goals  2000  Arts  Education  Partnership 
will  make  the  case  for  the  importance  of  the  arts  in 
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local  curriculum  and  schools.  However,  full  funding  of 
the  Administration's  request  for  Goals  2000  would 
increase  the  potential  for  needed  demonstration  projects 
that  can  help  school  districts  see  the  value  of  the  arts 
first  hand,  or  provide  the  critically  needed  staff 
development  for  teachers  to  work  with  artists  and  arts 
organizations  to  improve  the  arts  education  programs  in 
the  schools. 

BUSINESS  SUPPORT  OF  DANCE 

Question:  You  indicate  on  page  30  of  your  budget  justification  that 
business  sector  support  for  dance  prograims  has  declined 
by  60  percent,  compared  with  a  decline  of  18  percent  for 
business  support  for  the  arts  overall.  To  what  do  you 
attribute  the  drastic  drop  in  business  support  for  dance? 

Answer:  As  noted  previously  in  the  questions  specific  to  the 
dance  field,  private  giving  to  the  arts  is  down 
generally.  Unfortunately,  dance  has  been  particularly 
hard  hit.  Dance  is  among  the  least  institutionalized  of 
all  art  forms.  Its  practitioners,  managers,  and 
development  directors  tend  to  be  younger  and  less 
experienced  in  dealing  with  the  funding  world  than  those 
in  other,  more  institutionalized,  fields.  Additionally, 
dance  companies  rarely  own  the  theaters  and  facilities  in 
which  they  perform  and  rehearse,  and  so  have  no  physical 
home  with  which  to  be  identified  as  is  the  case,  for 
excunple,  with  museums  and  many  orchestras. 

ENDOWMENT  SUPPORT  FOR  THE  TULSA  OPERA 


Question:  The  justifications  also  indicate  (page  102)  that  in 
fiscal  year  1993,  $24,000  was  awarded  to  the  Tulsa  Opera 
to  support  its  operations .  It  is  noted  that  the  Tulsa 
Opera  has  been  in  operation  for  more  than  45  years.  Why 
did  the  National  Endowment  support  a  well  established 
opera  in  a  fairly  large  city  when  that  support  meant  that 
other  opera  companies  with  less  access  to  corporate  and 
other  financial  assistance  would  not  be  assisted?  What 
were  the  specific  circumstances  of  the  Tulsa  situation 
that  led  to  the  $24,000  grant. 

Answer:  The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  supports  both  well 
established  and  newer  opera  companies .  The  primary 
criterion  for  funding  is  artistic  excellence.  In 
addition,  education  and  outreach  activities  and  the 
company's  involvement  in  the  community  are  also  part  of 
the  evaluation  process.  The  grant  to  the  Tulsa  Opera  was 
based  on  the  recommendation  of  an  advisory  panel  that 
evaluated  all  aspects  of  the  company  based  on  specific 
review  criteria  used  for  all  applicants  to  the 
Professional  Opera-Musical  Theater  Companies  category. 
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As  stated  in  the  Congressional  Budget  Submission,  the 
Tulsa  Opera  has  comprehensive  educational  programs  that 
reached  over  31,000  students  during  the  1993-94  season. 
Such  programs  are  crucial  to  the  development  of  new 
generations  of  artists  and  audiences  for  opera.  These 
programs  deal  with  topics  concerning  everything  from 
operatic  history  to  special  effects,  and  are  held  both  in 
the  schools  and  at  the  Performing  Arts  Center.  There  is 
a  waiting  list  for  these  programs  of  approximately  1,160 
students  from  13  schools. 

The  1993-94  season  was  a  great  success  for  Tulsa  Opera. 
It  received  the  Governor's  Arts  Award,  a  Special 
Recognition  Arts  Award  for  taking  distinct  actions  that 
caused  or  enabled  the  arts  to  flourish  within  the  state. 
Tulsa  Opera  was  honored  specifically  for  its  fiscal 
responsibility,  educational  outreach  programs,  and  for 
the  quality  performances  that  bring  national  recognition 
to  Oklahoma.  Tulsa  Opera  was  also  a  recipient  of  a 
Citation  for  Excellence  for  its  1993-94  season  as  well  as 
the  ADDY  for  its  local  television  campaign  for  TOSCA, 
RIGOLETTO,  and  THE  MARRIAGE  OF  FIGARO.  The  ADDYS  are  the 
local  advertising  awards  given  out  annually  by  the  Tulsa 
Advertising  Federation. 

Grants  to  established  opera  companies  such  as  Tulsa 
Opera,  serve  as  examples  to  the  smaller  companies.  In 
addition  to  Tulsa  Opera,  smaller  companies  such  as 
Shreveport  Opera  in  Shreveport,  LA,  Lyric  Opera  Cleveland 
in  Cleveland,  OH,  and  Mobile  Opera  in  Mobile,  AL,  also 
were  awarded  grants . 

The  opera  field  is  a  dyneimic  one.  Opera  companies 
previously  not  supported  develop  and  come  into  the 
funding  cycle.  Other  companies  are  no  longer  competitive 
for  a  variety  of  reasons:  artistic  quality,  community 
involvement,  and  financial  performance.  This  constantly 
evolving  process  is  influenced  as  well  by  the  overall 
level  of  Endowment  funding  available  for  opera  companies. 


Friday,  March  10,  1995. 
SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

witnesses 

i.  michael  heyman,  secretary 

constance  b.  newman,  under  secretary 

robert  s.  hoffmann,  provost 

nancy  d.  suttenfield,  assistant  secretary  for  finance  and 
administration 

l.  carole  wharton,  director,  office  of  planning,  manage- 
ment and  budget 

robert  p.  dillman,  acting  director,  office  of  facilities 
services 

michael  h.  robinson,  director,  national  zoological  park 

lee  denny,  senior  information  officer 

Opening  Statement 

Mr.  Regula  [presiding].  OK  let's  get  started  this  morning. 

We're  happy  to  welcome  the  team  from  the  Smithsonian  today. 
Because  of  our  time  constraints,  we're  going  to  move  right  along. 
Whatever  testimony  you'd  like  to  present  will  be  made  a  part  of  the 
record  in  total,  and  you  may  summarize  for  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee. 

So,  Dr.  He3anan,  you're  on. 

Mr.  Heyman.  Thank  you. 

I  just  want  you  all  to  know  that  Connie  Newman  is  sitting  to  my 
right,  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian,  and  Bob  Hoffmann 
to  my  left,  who  is  the  Provost,  and  Carole  Wharton,  who  is  our 
Budget  OfBcer,  and  we  have  some  other  folks  here  who  are  re- 
sources to  help  me  ainswer  questions  that  you  might  have. 

I  wanted  to  say  a  few  things  at  the  outset,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
a  longer  prepared  statement,  but  I'm  going  to  reduce  that,  given 
the  time  constraints. 

I  was  going  to  emphasize  that  we  are  a  unique  institution,  and 
in  many  ways  our  governance  is  much  like  a  state  university. 
We've  got  a  board  of  regents.  We're,  obviously,  created  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  a  trust  instrumentality,  but  we're  not  a  Fed- 
eral agency.  Our  relations  with  Congress  are  really  interesting  be- 
cause both  through  membership  on  our  governance  board — 6  of  our 
17  members  are  congressional  members — and  through  the  appro- 
priations process.  There's  a  close  relationship,  but,  nevertheless, 
there's  a  certain  kind  of  independence  similar  to  what  I  enjoyed 
when  I  was  at  the  University  of  California. 

And  you  know  about  the  breadth  of  our  charter.  It  really  started 
right  out  at  the  beginning  with  Smithson  who  wanted  us  to  devote 
ourselves  to  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge,  which  essen- 
tially meant — and  has  meant — a  very  rich  research  agenda  and  a 
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very  rich  exhibition  agenda:  exhibitions,  publications,  and  pro- 
grams to  diffuse,  and  basic  research  to  increase.  We've  done  over 
time  some  extraordinary  research,  and  we  continue  to  do  that  in 
far-flung  areas  from  astronomy  through  tropical  biology  with  many 
stops  in  between.  Of  course,  we  have  a  very  large  exhibition  pro- 
gram in  a  lot  of  museums. 

It's  an  enormous  undertaking.  We  have  over  28  milUon  visitors 
a  year,  and  that's  quite  a  few.  Obviously,  this  represents  repeat 
visitors  from  the  Washington  metropolitan  area,  but  we  get  people 
from  all  over  the  United  States  and  from  foreign  countries.  We  ve 
been  trying  to  do  some  polling,  really,  in  preparation  for  increasing 
our  relationships  with  the  private  sector.  I  think  it's  fair  to  say 
that  something  like  60  percent  of  the  daytime  for  nonbusiness  visi- 
tors to  Washington  is  spent  in  the  Smithsonian.  So  it's  a  really 
huge  attraction  and  a  method  of  communication  within  the  city. 

The  heart  of  both  our  enterprises,  be  it  research  or  be  it  exhi- 
bition, is  really  in  our  collections,  and  I  know  we're  going  to  speak 
about  those  some  later  because  I  know  that  the  chairman  has  par- 
ticular questions  with  regard  to  them.  But  I  just  want  to  empha- 
size at  this  point  how  important  they  are. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  that  we  are  rather  unique  in  that  about 
28  percent  of  our  operating  expenditures  are  not  appropriated 
funds,  at  least  funds  appropriated  to  us,  and  we  have  an  endow- 
ment. I  wish  it  would  grow  faster  than  it  has,  and  we're  putting 
a  lot  of  attention  to  trying  to  increase  that  endowment,  but  we  get 
something  like  $18  or  $19  million  a  year  income  from  that  endow- 
ment. Then  we  have  a  lot  of  auxiliary  activities,  museum  shops, 
catalog  sales,  licensing,  and  the  like,  Smithsonian  magazine,  and 
we're  trying  very  hard  to  increase  that  take.  It's  not  so  easy  be- 
cause, as  the  folks  in  the  private  sector  find,  expenses  go  up  at 
about  the  same  amount  that  you  can  charge  for  your  goods. 

In  any  event,  we're  a  big,  vibrant  place  that's  trying  in  a  lot  of 
ways  to  enlarge  ourselves,  and  here's  one  of  my  regents  now. 
[Laughter.] 

FY  1995  RESCISSION 

Mr.  Livingston.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  apologize  for  being  late. 

Mr.  Heyman.  I  want  to  speak  a  little  bit  about  the  recent  rescis- 
sion action  you  took,  the  $25  million  that  came  out  of  Fiscal  Year 
1995  appropriations,  which,  of  course,  represented  a  good  portion 
of  the  construction  budget.  The  reason  that  I  want  to  talk  about 
that  is  because  the  funds  that  you  deleted  relate  to  requests  in  our 
submission  in  the  1996  budget,  the  one  that's  before  you,  and  I  fear 
that  if  past  action  presages  the  future,  youll  zero  out  two  very 
major  activities  that  I  really  feel  constrained  to  speak  to  you  about. 

NATIONAL  MUSEUM  OF  THE  AMERICAN  INDIAN 

The  first  are  the  planned  local  facilities  of  the  National  Museum 
of  the  American  Indian.  I  believe — and  that's  why  I'm  stressing  it 
as  hard  as  I  am — ^that  Congress,  as  well  as  the  Smithsonian,  is 
under  a  moral  and  legal  obligation  to  proceed  with  the  planned 
construction.  The  museum  facilities  that  are  up  presently  for  dis- 
cussion are  largely  a  creature  of  congressional  initiative.  The  main 
objective  of  its  creation  was  the  presentation  and  provision  of  pub- 
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lie  access  to  an  extraordinary  collection  of  over  a  million  American 
Indian  artifacts  that  were  collected  in  the  late  19th  and  early  20th 
century  by  Gustav  Heye.  It's  reputed  to  be  the  best  collection  in  the 
world.  It's  being  housed  under  really  rotten  conditions,  and  we 
have  distributed  some  photographs  to  you  that  give  you,  I  think, 
an  accurate  sense — I  don't  think  we  chose  simply  the  bad  places — 
an  accurate  sense  of  what  it  looks  like  there,  and  we're  really  very 
worried  the  collection's  preservation  and  continuance  under  those 
circumstances. 

That  collection  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  foundation  in  New 
York  called  the  Heye  Foundation,  and  for  various  reasons  the 
Foundation  came  on  hard  times.  Thus,  the  Smithsonian  was  ap- 
proached— this  started  in  the  seventies — to  take  over  the  collection. 
Multiple  parties  were  involved:  the  attorney  general  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  who  resisted  moving  the  collection  elsewhere;  the  trust- 
ees of  the  Heye  Foundation;  representatives  from  American  Indian 
communities;  political  leaders  in  Congress;  and,  of  course,  the 
Smithsonian. 

Our  board  of  regents  was  really  reluctant  to  undertake  the  finan- 
cial responsibilities  entailed  unless  Congress  passed  appropriate 
legislation  directing  the  Smithsonian  to  establish  the  museum  and 
promising  to  support  it.  The  result  of  the  foregoing  were  agree- 
ments struck  and  statutes  passed  and  judicial  decrees  rendered, 
mainly  in  1989.  We  agreed  with  the  Heye  Foundation  and  the 
other  stakeholders  to  accept  the  collection  and  house  it  in  a  mu- 
seum on  the  Mall,  a  branch  in  New  York,  and  a  state-of-the-art  col- 
lection and  conservation  facility  to  which  the  Heye  collection  could 
be  moved  and  preserved  and,  thus,  taken  out  of  danger. 

But  our  agreement  was  conditioned  on  the  passage  of  relevant 
legislation,  and  that  legislation  was  passed  in  1899 

Mr.  Yates.  No,  1989.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Heyman.  I  mean  1989.  Yes,  that  is  even  a  little  before  my 
time. 

Mr.  Yates.  Not  before  mine.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Heyman.  It  comprises  some  20  pages  of  provisions  in  the 
United  States  Code  Annotated.  I  brought  that  with  me  because  I 
want  to  quote  a  couple  of  sections  eventually.  It,  among  other  mat- 
ters, directs  the  regents — and  I  really  use  that  word  because  it's  di- 
rective language — directs  the  regents  to  construct  the  three  facili- 
ties in  question  with  a  net  square  footage  of  no  less  than  400,000 
square  feet.  It  creates  a  board  of  trustees  under  the  regents,  made 
up  largely  of  American  Indians,  and  provides  that  construction  of 
the  Mali  museum  will  be  financed  no  more  than  two-thirds  by  Fed- 
eral appropriations.  The  idea  was  the  Smithsonian  would  raise  the 
balance  of  the  cost  of  the  Mall  museum.  In  addition,  there  was  a 
New  York  court  decree  confirming  the  arrangement  and  permitting 
the  collection  to  be  moved  in  view  of  the  guarantees  in  the  Federal 
statute. 

Now  a  variety  of  events  have  occurred  since  1989.  First,  the 
branch  museum  in  New  York  was  established  in  the  refurbished 
Custom  House  in  Lower  Manhattan.  It  was  financed  by  the  Federal 
Government,  by  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  city  of  New  York, 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  in  the  statute. 
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Second,  the  Smithsonian  has  organized  a  major  fundraising  cam- 
paign for  the  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  Its  pri- 
mary focus  is  obviously  on  the  third,  or  at  least  the  third,  that  we 
have  to  raise.  We've  already  raised  in  cash  and  pledges  over  $26 
million  toward  the  goal  of  $35.5  million  to  be  applied  to  the  Mall 
museum,  one-third  of  its  projected  cost.  It's  enrolled  over  72,000 
members  of  the  museum  who,  hopefully,  continue  with  annual  sup- 
port. The  total  campaign  goal  is  $60  million  with  some  $25  million 
to  go  to  an  endowment,  the  income  of  which  is  to  support  outreach 
activities,  activities  really  where  Indian  peoples  live  around  the 
country. 

The  basis  of  this  whole  campaign  has  been  the  plan  that's  con- 
tained in  the  Federal  statute:  a  Mall  museum,  a  brEinch  in  New 
York,  and  a  state-of-the-£irt  collection  and  conservation  facility  ade- 
quate to  house  the  Heye  collection  independent  of  other  collections 
of  the  Smithsonian.  In  light  of  the  foregoing,  we  view,  obviously, 
the  rescission  action  and  the  potential  desertion  of  the  two  museum 
facilities  with  real  alarm  because,  if  this  occurs,  we've  broken  our 
collective  promise  to  the  American  Indian  community  and  we've 
undermined  the  confidence  we  have  so  carefully  nurtured  in  the 
donor  community  to  which  we  must  turn  increasingly  for  support 
as  Federal  funds  become  less  available. 

I  just  want  to  emphasize  that  a  little  bit.  When  I  took  over  as — 
I  wanted  to  say  "chancellor" — as  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian,  I 
made  an  installation  address  last  September,  and  I  said,  look,  re- 
ality cautions  us  that  we  are  not  going  to  grow  past  where  we  are 
presently  and  what's  in  the  offing  at  present  by  getting  Federal 
funds.  I  said,  whatever  one  thinks  in  terms  of  how  persuasive  we 
can  be,  in  the  present  fiscal  climate  that  isn't  going  to  occur.  And 
I  said  we're  really  going  to  have  to  do  much  more  with  the  private 
sector,  both  with  the  corporate  sector  and  we're  doing  a  lot  of 
things  that — some  that  have  been  done  and  more  that  are  grow- 
ing— and  with  the  philanthropic  community. 

I  am  really  worried  that  if  we  go  away  from  this  set  of  undertak- 
ings, we're  going  to  have  an  awful  lot  of  difficulty  in  the  philan- 
thropic community,  especially  because  there  you've  got  to  really 
carry  through  with  what  you  say  you're  going  to  do.  I  had  a  lot  of 
experience  with  this  in  building  a  fundraising  capacity  at  Berkeley 
and  I  know  it  better  than  I  might  know  other  things,  simply  be- 
cause I  was  so  involved  with  it. 

NATIONAL  AIR  AND  SPACE  MUSEUM  EXTENSION 

The  other  thing  I  wanted  to  mention — and  I'm  just  going  to 
spend  a  moment  on  it — ^was  another  portion  of  that  construction 
budget  which  involved  the  Air  and  Space  Museum  extension  at 
Dulles.  As  you  know,  we've  run  out  of  space  to  exhibit  planes,  for 
instance  in  relationship  to  the  controversial  Enola  Gay  exhibition. 
We  never  could  have  put  that  airplane  in  the  Air  and  Space  Mu- 
seum. First  of  £dl,  it's  too  large.  Second  of  all,  it's  much  too  heavy 
and  would  have  gone  through  the  floor.  So  the  best  we  can  do — 
and  as  we  shall  be  doing — is  to  display  portions  of  it,  a  fuselage 
and  some  other  portions  in  the  course  of  an  exhibition  that  is  pres- 
ently being  designed  with  yours  truly  as  the  guest  curator. 
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We  need  some  large  place.  You'll  recall  all  of  the  conversations 
about  where  that  ought  to  be  located.  And,  finally,  you  passed  a 
statute  that  said  it  should  be  located  at  Dulles,  and  we  had  urged 
that,  obviously. 

The  total  cost  of  that  is  $160  million.  That's  the  estimate.  There 
isn't  a  prayer  that  we  could  ever  get  that  $160  million  out  of  Fed- 
eral funds.  The  whole  object  is  to  relate  to  two  other  sources  of 
funding  for  practically  all  of  the  money.  One  is  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia  to  help  us  in  various  forms  and  the  other  is  the  private 
sector,  mainly,  aerospace  and  like  industry  that  can  do  things  in 
connection  with  that  undertaking. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Virginia — actually,  the  governor  signed  a 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  yesterday — provides  for  a 
noninterest  loan  that  can  come  to  the  Smithsonian  to  help  with  as- 
pects of  the  feasibility  studies  on  methods  of  attracting  private  en- 
terprise. 

The  second  is  a  pledge  to  put  existing  infrastructure  money  into 
the  necessities  around  Dulles,  roads  and  other  kinds  of  infrastruc- 
ture investment.  To  my  understanding,  these  monies  are  in  ac- 
counts presently  and  the  issue  is  how  will  they  be  spent,  not  if  they 
can  be  generated. 

And  the  third  is  the  issuance  of  $100  million  in  State  bonds  at 
municipal  rates  which  would  be  for  the  financing  for  the  enterprise. 
These  would  have  to  be  paid  off,  obviously,  by  sources  other  than 
the  State  of  Virginia,  but  being  able  to  go  to  them  for  financing, 
and  really  fairly  low  interest  financing,  is  a  great  advantage. 

Well,  the  Federal  investment  in  all  of  this,  which  I  look  at  as  a 
kind  of  leveraged  venture  capital,  is  $8  million.  If  the  project  comes 
to  pass — and  I  don't  want  to  assure  us  all  that  this  absolutely  is 
certain  in  all  regards,  although  I  think  the  bet  is  pretty  good — 
what  we're  asking  for  is  an  investment  toward  a  very  large  return 
in  terms  of  others  being  involved  in  this.  You  rescinded  the  $4  mil- 
lion that  was  in  the  1995  appropriation  and  we  were  asking  for  $2 
million  this  year  and  $2  million  next  year.  I'm  asking  you  not  nec- 
essarily to  do  anything  with  the  rescission,  but  to  provide  us  $2 
million  this  year,  which  we  can  use  to  attract  other  investment. 

Mr.  Regula.  Who  pays — Show's  the  $100  million  in  bonds  paid? 

Mr.  Heyman.  Oh,  we  have  to  pay  it  back.  It's  got  to  come  out  of— 
it's  got  to  come  out  of  this  investment.  It's  got  to  come  out  of  the 
activities  that  will  be  carried  out  there  by  the  private  sector,  essen- 
tially. 

Mr.  Yates.  Will  you  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes. 

Mr.  Yates.  Is  that  a  commitment  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica as  well?  As  far  as  I  understand,  it  is. 

Mrs.  Newman.  Yes.  It  would  be,  but  we  are  talking  about  IMAX 
theaters  and  trade  fairs.  There  are  some  major  activities  that 
would  be  planned  in  order  to  repay,  but  it  would  be  an  obligation 
of  the  U.S. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Regula.  I'll  yield. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Who  set  this  up?  Who  approved  it  as  far  as  the 
United  States  Government  is  concerned? 
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Mrs.  Newman.  Weil,  first  of  all,  we  haven't  requested  the  bond. 
It  is — ^Virginia  has  noted  to  us  the  availability  of  a  $100  million 
bond,  but  we  have  not  taken  any  funding  yet.  It  was  part  of  the 
agreement  when  we  asked  for  authority  to  establish  the  facility  at 
Dulles  that  there  would  be  the  $100  million  bond  availability,  $3 
million  in  an  interest-free  loan,  an  estimated  $40  million  in 
frastructure,  $6  million  in  state  funding  and  another  $6  million  in 
private  funding. 

Mr.  Regula.  This  is  all  in  the  planning  stage  as  yet? 

Mrs.  Newman.  It's  all  authorized;  it's  planning. 

Mr.  Heyman.  It's  just  in  the  planning  stage,  obviously,  and  the 
issue  really  on  this  is,  is  this  promising  enough  to  solve  what  are 
real  problems  for  the  Air  and  Space  Museum  to  go  forward  in  a 
creative  way?  We  certainly  have  not  had  this  kind  of  undertaking 
before,  and  if  it  works,  which  I  think  it  might  well,  if  it  works,  this 
is  really  a  very  interesting  way  to  enhance  a  Federal  facility. 

Mr.  Regula.  I'll  yield  to  Mr.  Yates. 

CONDUCTING  MULTIPLE  FUNDRAISING  CAMPAIGNS 

Mr.  Yates.  I  don't  understand  one  thing.  You're  going  to  raise 
money  for  Dulles,  and  you're  raising  money  for  the  Indian  Mu- 
seum. Aren't  you  in  conflict? 

Mr.  Heyman.  Well,  let  me  say  more  broadly.  Congressman  Yates, 
we're  going  to  be  raising  money  for  a  lot  of  objectives,  and  we're 
going  to  be  raising  money  in  campaigns  that  surround  the  different 
museums.  In  this,  we're  going  to  be,  if  successful,  planning  very 
carefully  about  how  not  to  make  multiple  calls  on  the  same  donors. 
There  are  donor  communities  out  there  for  different  purposes  that 
we're  going  to  tap.  I  hope  that  a  lot  of  the  money  that  will  come 
for  Air  and  Space  is  going  to  come  from  people  who  are  deeply  in- 
volved in  air  and  space  and  who  would  not  be  interested  at  all  in 
giving  money  or  providing  concessions  with  regard  to  other  activi- 
ties. It's  a  little  like  at  a  university;  there's  a  group  out  there  who 
will  give  you  money  for  intercollegiate  athletics  and  not  for  other 
matters,  and  you  can  carry  on  multiple  campaigns  at  the  same 
time. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  see.  Okay.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Regula.  Go  ahead  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Heyman.  That's  it. 

[The  prepared  testimony  of  Mr.  Hejrman  follows:] 
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Good  morning  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,   I 
am  pleased  to  appear  before  the  committee  today  for  the  first 
time  since  assuming  my  role  as  Secretary  in  September  of  last 
year.   I  entered  the  office  of  Secretary  with  great  enthusiasm 
for  this  extraordinary  institution  and  I  can  honestly  say  that  my 
first  five  months  have  been  more  than  challenging. 

The  Smithsonian  is  a  unique  and  dynamic  institution  which 
belongs  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.   Each  secretarial 
era  reflects  unique  circumstances  and  poses  its  own  opportunities 
and  problems.   When  I  was  selected  for  the  position  of  Secretary, 
I  began  to  explore  in  detail  the  opportunities  and  problems 
facing  the  Institution  and  how  I  could  best  address  these  issues 
during  my  tenure.   I  identified  four  areas  where  I  believe  I 
should  focus  my  energies  in  the  coming  years.  To  address  these 
issues,  I  first  implemented  a  reorganization  which  included  the 
creation  of  a  provost  to  oversee  all  programmatic  areas.   This 
will  allow  me  to  more  actively  and  effectively  manage  the 
Institution  as  a  whole  and  ensure  a  greater  level  of  oversight 
and  accountability  over  the  diverse  components  which  make  up  the 
Smithsonian. 

The  greatest  challenge  presently  facing  the  Institution, 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  Federal  establishment,  is  the 
constraint  on  resources.   In  the  past,  the  Smithsonian  could 
count  on  increased  resources  from  Congress  and  the  Executive 
Branch  in  discharging  its  mission.   Those  times  are  past  and  if 
the  Institution  is  to  continue  as  one  of  the  world's  premier 
cultural  and  scientific  institutions,  it  must  begin  to  rely  more 
heavily  on  private  support  from  individuals  and  corporations.   A 
systematic  effort  to  increase  private  support  started  very  well 
under  my  predecessor  and  I  intend  to  accelerate  this  initiative 
as  quickly  and  effectively  as  possible. 

This  new  era  also  demands  from  public,  as  well  as  private, 
organizations  increased  fiscal  accountability.   We  must  use  our 
resources  efficiently  and  intelligently  both  to  husband  them  and 
to  underscore  our  credibility  to  those  who  provide  them  —  the 
government  and  our  donors.   I  believe  that  frugality  also  has  a 
positive  side.   For  example,  it  will  require  us  to  agree  more 
specifically  than  in  the  past  on  the  dimensions  of  our  mission. 

Second,  we  must  take  a  hard  look  at  the  role  of  the 
Smithsonian  as  the  nation's  museum  and  at  the  goals  of  our 
exhibitions  and  public  programming.   As  you  are  all  too  well 
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aware,  we  have  suffered  through  the  long  controversy  surrounding 
the  National  Air  and  Space  Museum's  proposed  exhibition  which 
included  a  portion  of  the  Enola  Gay.   There  were  mistakes  made  in 
the  development  of  this  exhibition  which,  in  the  end,  made  its 
presentation  doomed  to  failure.   This,  and  a  small  nvimber  of 
exhibitions  over  the  past  few  years,  have  raised  important 
questions  concerning  the  Institution's  responsibilities  in 
presenting  historical  and  analytical  treatments  to  the  public. 
Even  before  I  made  my  decision  to  replace  the  original  Enola  Gay 
exhibition  with  a  scaled-down  display,  I  announced  that  we  would 
undertake  an  assessment  and  review  of  the  processes  and  criteria 
used  in  deteiTiiining  what  subjects  to  cover  and  how  they  are  to  be 
addressed.   I  expect  this  review  to  be  completed  later  this  year 
and  that  it  might  well  call  for  the  establishment  of  guidelines 
to  be  used  aciross  the  Institution  regarding  exhibitions  and 
public  programs.   I  will  gladly  report  back  to  the  committee  with 
the  results  of  this  review  and  on  those  steps  I  plan  to  take  in 
response  to  it. 

Third,  I  am  committed  to  developing,  across  the  Institution, 
the  ability  to  make  our  collections  and  information  available  to 
the  public  through  technology.   With  the  great  advances  in 
information  technology  during  the  past  decade,  we  now  have  the 
opportunity  to  take  our  collections,  via  electronic  media,  to 
virtually  every  city  and  town  in  the  nation,  and  ultimately,  to 
almost  every  household.   I  have  made  this  a  priority  of  my 
tenure. 

Within  a  few  months  the  Smithsonian  will  go  on-line  on  the 
Internet  with  a  full  and  constantly  updated  information  service 
with  "home-pages"  for  our  museums  and  research  centers.   This 
will  become  a  Smithsonian  wJthPttt  stalls,  bringing  our  vast 
resources  home  to  Americans  and  offering  a  perennial  field  trip 
for  students,  young  and  old.  This  reach  should  increase 
considerably  in  the  near  future  as  the  private  sector  merges 
means  of  communication  and  provides  access  to  "ordinary"  homes 
throughout  the  country. 

I  am  told  that  one  day  soon  emerging  technologies  will  allow 
on-line  visitors  to  look  at  3-D  images  and,  in  essence,  to  "hold" 
an  item  in  their  hands,  turning  it  through  all  its  dimensions. 
We  have  already  made  plans  to  open  a  trial  3-D  digitizing  lab  at 
the  National  Zoo  to  test  the  possibilities  for  the  entire 
Smithsonian.   I  am  excited  by  what  this  technology  can  mean  to  us 
in  extending  the  reach  of  our  historic  mission  —  the  "increase 
and  diffusion  of  knowledge."  At  the  heart  of  the  information 
revolution  is  something  far  more  than  an  advance  in  technology; 
it  is  the  fulfilling  of  one  central  promise  of  democracy:   to 
make  knowledge  available  to  as  many  citizens  as  possible,  and  to 
allow  that  access  to  be  shaped  by  their  needs.   I  see  it  as  Jeunes 
Smithson's  mandate  reborn  for  a  new  century  and  a  new  generation 
of  Americans. 
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On-line  exhibitions  can  do  things  we  cannot  do  through 
conventional  means.   Take,  for  example,  the  major  exhibition 
"Ocean  Planet,"  which  will  open  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History 
in  April  before  going  off  on  a  national  tour.   I  am  sure  that  no 
one  who  actually  visits  the  exhibition  will  easily  forget  the 
experience.   It  is  state  of  the  art  in  the  presentation  of 
important  questions  regarding  the  health  of  the  Earth's  oceans. 
Noteworthy,  however,  is  that  this  is  the  first  exhibition  that  we 
are  developing  in  parallel  form  on-line,  in  collaboration  with 
scientists  from  NASA.   That  prototype  will  be  available  over  the 
Internet.   The  on-line  version  will  feature  an  interactive  floor 
plan  of  the  epchibit  and  will  incorporate  all  of  its  elements. 
Its  "resource  room"  will  provide  an  interactive  bulletin  board 
and  instantaneous  connections  to  many  sources  of  oceanographic 
information  Available  on  the  Internet.   It  will  feature  a  variety 
of  special  programs,  including  discussion  sessions, 
demonstrations,  curricula  for  elementary  and  high  school  courses, 
and  meet-the-curators  opportunities  in  real  tiios. 

New  information  technologies  will  also  greatly  enhance  the 
benefits  of  our  research  programs.   For  instance,  we  are  putting 
in  digital  form  systematic  collections  of  biological  information 
in  the  National  Museum  of  Natural  History  which  can  be  shared 
amcng  scientific  researchers  worldwide.   Access  to  this 
information  and  these  collections  will  not  require  a  special  trip 
to  Washington  in  order  to  undertake  or  continue  research 
activities. 

Hence,  greatejr  access  to  our  collections  through  advanced 
technologies  will  make  a  trip  to  the  Smithsonian  as  easy  as 
turning  on  a  personal  computer.   The  potential  benefits  of  this 
electronic  outreach  to  the  American  public  are  inestimable. 

Finally,  we  must  continue  to  take  care  of  the  most  important 
asset  of  the  Institution  —  the  national  collections.   Numbering 
more  than  140  million  objects,  the  collections  are  the  foundation 
for  all  that  the  Institution  does.   From  its  myriad  research 
programs  to  the  hundreds  of  exhibitions  and  public  programs  we 
present  to  the  public  each  year,  the  collections  are  what 
distinguishes  the  Smithsonian  from  other  educational  and  cultural 
institutions.   The  primary  target  of  increases  in  our  request  for 
this  Fiscal  Year  is  in  the  management  and  conservation  of  the 
collections.   It  would  be  impossible,  however,  for  me  to  discuss 
these  priorities  without  first  commenting  on  the  recent  action 
taken  by  this  committee  with  regard  to  FY  1995  rescissions. 

The  rescissions  of  FY  1995  Smithsonian  funds  recently 
approved  by  this  committee  cut  right  to  the  heart  of  our  ability 
to  care  for  the  collections.   The  effect  of  these  rescissions, 
and  their  impact  on  our  FY  1996  request,  is  to  allow  the 
collections  of  the  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  and  the 
National  Air  and  Space  Museum  to  continue  to  deteriorate  with  the 
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potentlal  for  permanent  damage  or  loss.   In  both  instances,  the 
need  for  new  storage  and  conservation  space  is  clearly 
demonstrable.   I  would  like  to  discuss  each  case  in  some  detail. 

With  regard  to  the  NHAI  Suitland  collections  center,  this 
component  is  critical  to  both  the  preservation  of  the  collection 
and  the  success  of  the  Mall  museum.  The  Smithsonian,  after  many 
years  of  discussion  and  negotiation,  and  with  the  guidance  and 
ultimate  direction  of  Congress,  agreed  to  accept  the  transfer  of 
the  Heye  collection  —  the  single  largest  and  most  important 
collection  of  Native  American  artifacts  in  the  world  —  and  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  preserve  it.   Upon  Congressional 
authorization  the  Smithsonian  entered  into  a  legally  binding 
agreement  with  the  Heye  Foundation  and  the  State  and  City  of  New 
York  for  theJ. construction  of  three  facilities  which  would 
comprise  the  NMAI.   One  of  these  facilities,  the  Suitland 
Collections  Center,  would  replace  the  antiquated  and  wholly 
substandard  Bronx  storage  facility  at  which  the  Heye  collection 
is  now  housed.   Specifically,  the  legislation  authorizing  the 
Suitland  facility  prohibits  any  of  the  Heye  collection  from  being 
commingled  with  any  existing  Smithsonian  collections.   This  is  a 
key  provision  of  the  agreement.   It  is  the  Smithsonian's 
obligation  to  care  for  this  collection.   Without  the  construction 
of  an  acceptable  facility,  we  fail  to  meet  this  obligation. 

Another  component  of  the  NMAI  legislation  is  the  Hall 
Museum.   As  spelled  out  in  the  legislation,  this  facility  is  a 
public/private  partnership.   The  Smithsonian  is  responsible  for 
raising  one-third  of  the  costs  of  this  museum  from  private 
sources.   I  am  pleased  to  report  that  we  have  already  raised 
$26.7  million  towards  the  $36.7  million  goal.   The  pledges  — 
ranging  from  the  71,000  members  of  the  NMAI  national  campaign  who 
contribute  a  minimum  of  $20  a  year  to  the  $10  million  gift  from 
the  Mashantucket  Pequot  Tribal  Nation  of  Connecticut  —  have 
been  secured  with  the  expectation  that  the  planning,  design  and 
construction  of  the  Museiim  would  proceed  in  accordance  with  the 
legislation.   The  rescission  of  FY  1995  planning  and  design  money 
for  this  component  will  result  in  a  delay  or  possible  termination 
of  the  Mall  Museum  and  will  be  viewed  by  donors  and  supporters  as 
a  broken  commitment  on  the  part  of  Congress  and  the  Federal 
government.   Sadly,  one  of  the  best  examples  of  public/private 
partnership  will  be  seen  as  a  failure  at  precisely  the  time  we 
need  to  demonstrate  its  potential  as  a  future  resource  to  the 
Institution. 

Finally,  the  rescission  of  FY  1995  planning  and  design  money 
for  the  NASM  extension  at  Dulles  will  have  two  immediate  results: 
placing  the  collections  in  jeopardy  as  they  continue  to  be  housed 
in  substandard  facilities  at  our  Garber  facility;  and  the 
likelihood  that  the  significant  commitment  from  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia  which  includes  infrastructure  improvements  to  the 
site  (estimated  at  $30-40  million) ,  a  $3  million  dollar  interest 
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free  loan  and  the  issuance  of  up  to  $100  million  in  bonding 
authority,  will  lapse  or  be  withdrawn.   As  we  have  stated  on  the 
record,  with  the  exception  of  the  initial  planning  and  design 
money  which  totals  $8  million,  the  funding  for  the  construction 
of  this  extension  would  derive  from  non-Federal  sources.   This 
would  seem  to  be  a  wise  investment  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
government  in  which  $8  million  of  Federal  funds  could  leverage 
more  than  $100  million  of  non-Federal  funds. 

I  felt  the  need  to  discuss  these  three  projects  in  some 
detail  as  our  request  for  FY  1996  includes  funding  for  all  three. 
It  would  be  a  great  setback  for  the  Institution  if  these  projects 
did  not  move  forward  and  a  real  impediment  to  our  being  able  to 
properly  care  for  the  collections. 
> 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  difficult  situation  which  faces  this 
committee  specifically,  and  Congress  as  a  whole.   Reductions  in 
the  Federal  budget  now,  and  in  the  near  future,  are  a  reality. 
Making  decisions  about  what  programs  and  activities  the  Federal 
government  should  or  should  not  support  are  difficult  indeed. 

On  this,  the  eve  of  the  Institution's  150th  anniversary,  I 
would  like  to  remind  the  members  of  the  committee  that  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  was  created  by  Act  of  Congress  and  has 
evolved  into  a  unique  and  revered  institution  which  represents 
the  best  of  America  and  its  people.   The  Smithsonian  is  the 
mirror  in  which  we,  as  Americans,  see  our  history  and  culture 
from  the  past,  in  the  present,  and  towards  the  future.   I  would 
venture  that  the  vast  majority  of  Americans  believe  the  Federal 
funds  which  support  the  Institution  are  a  worthy  and  rewarding 
expenditure  of  resources  that  provides  direct  benefits  to  all 
citizens. 

I  thank  you  and  I  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions 
you  may  have  regarding  our  FY  1995  request  or  any  other  topic. 
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OPERATIONS  OF  THE  SMITHSONIAN 


Mr.  Regula.  Oh,  that's  it?  [Laughter.] 

Oh,  okay,  I  thought  maybe  you  were  just  getting  underway.  You 
haven't  really  discussed  the  operations  of  the  Smithsonian.  Perhaps 
we  can  get  that  covered  in  questions. 

First,  I'm  going  to  jdeld  to  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
£ind  the  regent. 

Mr.  Livingston.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman. 

I  think  that  your  last  comment  about  getting  an  explanation  of 
the  operations  would  be  helpful,  but  I,  first  of  all,  am  late  and  I 
apologize,  Mr.  Secretary,  to  adl  the  folks  you  brought  with  you. 

GROWTH  OF  collections 

But  I  guess  the  key  problem  before  us  is  this  Indian  Museum. 
And  it  would  appear  to  me  that  since  you  have  $250  million  back- 
log in  unfunded  facility  renewal  projects;  you're  in  the  middle  of  a 
$30  million  building  renovation  at  the  Natural  History  Museum; 
the  American  Art/Portrait  Gallery  needs  an  overhaul  of  utilities, 
and  many  of  the  older  buildings  will  need  serious  work  done  over 
the  next  few  years;  we've  spent  $29.5  million  on  new  storage  for 
the  Natural  History  Museum;  planning  and  design  of  the  new  Air 
and  Space  extension  at  Dulles  will  cost  $8  million;  $5.1  million  has 
been  appropriated  in  recent  years  to  add  95,000  square  feet  of 
space  to  the  top  of  the  Tropical  Research  Center  in  Panama,  and 
$645,000  is  requested  in  the  1996  request  for  additional  projects  at 
the  Panama  facilities — ^the  question  is:  where  does  it  stop? 

It  seems  that  we  have — ^the  Smithsonian  is  capable  of  finding  ar- 
tifacts all  around  the  world  for  every  conceivable  subject,  all  meri- 
torious, all  worthy  of  compilation  and  preservation,  but  at  some 
point  we  run  out  of  our  capacity  to  provide  facilities  and  storage. 
And  it  almost  doesn't  seem  worthwhile  to  simply  accumulate  arti- 
facts to  store  them  if  you're  not  going  to  show  them.  So,  really, 
we're  talking  in  terms  of  the  need  for  construction,  operations, 
maintenance  of  showplaces,  which  are  vastly  more  important  than 
just  storage,  although,  obviously,  you  need  storage  as  well. 

Where  does  one — where,  in  your  opinion,  do  we  draw  the  line? 

Mr.  Heyman.  Well,  first  of  all,  I  think  that  we  have  to  operate 
under  an  assumption  which  we  haven't  operated  under  very  well 
in  the  past:  that  we've  got  to  be  much  more  careful  and  thinking 
about  what  it  is  that  we're  going  to  be  acquiring,  and  we're  really 
starting  on  trying  to  make  much  more  fine-honed  judgments  with 
regard  to  that. 

Second,  we've  got  to,  with  more  seriousness  than  we  have  in  the 
past,  begin  to  coordinate  our  activities  with  some  regional  muse- 
ums in  the  United  States,  and  I  think  that  we've  always  thought 
that  was  a  good  idea,  but  we've  never  had  enough  pressure  on  us 
of  the  sort  that  you're  mentioning  to  really  take  it  as  seriously  as 
we  should,  although  we  have  a  number  of  objects  on  loan  else- 
where, especially  from  the  Air  and  Space  Museum,  and  others,  too. 
But,  still,  I  think  there's  more  of  a  capacity  with  regard  to  that. 

The  third  thing  is,  though,  that  we  have  to  distinguish  between 
our  various  collections  in  terms  of  what  is  really  important  to  col- 
lect in  large  number  and  where  we  can  do  without  the  kind  of  com- 
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plete  collections  that  we  have.  I  would  mention  that  in  the  Natural 
History  Museum  we  have  a  very  large  collection  of  flora  and  fauna, 
the  largest  in  the  world.  It  is  a  really  extraordinary  systematic  bi- 
ology collection,  and  it's  extraordinary  in  terms  of  its  importance  to 
the  research  community  worldwide,  not  just  here,  and  not  just  in 
terms  of  our  own  scientists.  It's  really  like  the  Library  of  Congress 
in  the  sense  that  it  provides  the  kind  of  base  for  present  and  future 
research  which  would  be,  I  think,  criminal  to  let  go,  and  you  never 
know  what  the  value  of  it  all  is. 

One  of  the  values  that's  come  out  lately  is  that  it's  a  repository 
of  DNA  samples.  Nobody  even  knew  there  was  such  a  thing  when 
most  of  this  was  collected,  and  now,  because  there  are  actual  ob- 
jects that  have  been  preserved,  it's  possible  to  do  evolutionary  stud- 
ies that  are  much  more  detailed  than  was  ever  otherwise  possible, 
and  we  couldn't  do  if  that  material  wasn't  there. 

In  that  case,  I  think  we  ought  to  merely  sustain  that  and  main- 
tain that  for  the  reasons  that  I'm  stating.  In  some  other  areas,  I 
don't  think  we  have  to  be  as  fulsome  as  we  have  been  in  the  past, 
and  I  think  there  is  no  doubt,  given  the  new  fiscal  climate  and  the 
messages  that  we  are  getting,  that  we're  going  to  have  to  find  sen- 
sible ways  to  constrain  ourselves  with  regard  to  new  collection. 

I  think  that  the  problem  right  now  is  we're  getting  caught  at  a 
very  tough  time  in  terms  of  this  particular  undertaking.  I  can't 
imagine  coming  to  you  next  year  or  the  year  after  and  saying,  well, 
I  propose  that  we  now  go  into — have  a  museum — somebody  just 
suggested  this — a  museum  of  the  automobile.  It  would  be  really 
kind  of  an  interesting  museum,  but  I  couldn't  imagine  coming  to 
the  regents  and  then  coming  to  the  Congress  suggesting  enlarge- 
ment into  new  topics.  But  this  one,  we're  just  caught  at  the  most 
unfortunate  moment,  for  the  reasons  that  I've  stated,  where  we 
have  undertaken  a  set  of  obligations  and,  for  the  reasons  I've  stat- 
ed, I  think  we  ought  to  be  able  to  carry  through  with  them. 

FISCAL  CLIMATE 

Mr.  Livingston.  Well,  Mr.  Secretary,  just  picking  up  on  words, 
you  say  that  we  need  to  find  sensible  ways  to  restrain  ourselves, 
but  now  is  not  the  time.  I'm  reminded  that  President  Clinton  re- 
minds everybody  that  this  is  one  of  the  best  economic  years  of  mod- 
ern times  that  we  happen  to  be  in.  Unemployment  is,  in  fact,  at 
a  low  for  many,  many  years,  and,  yet,  he  says  this  is  not  the  time 
to  balance  the  budget.  He  presents  us  a  budget  that  is  $200  billion 
in  imbalance  and  projects  that  every  year  from  now  until  eternity 
we're  going  to  have  another  $200  to  $300  billion  in  imbalance.  If 
now  is  not  the  time  to  balgince  the  budget,  yet,  it's  a  good  economic 
year — and  in  bad  economic  years  you  can't  balance  the  budget  be- 
cause you  need  to  pay  more  than  you  receive — why  is  it  not  the 
time  to  restrain  ourselves  in  terms  of  your  accumulation  of  arti- 
facts within  the  Smithsonian? 

I  don't  denigrate  the  objectives  of  the  Smithsonian.  I  realize  that 
there  are  lots  of  commitments  out  there,  but  the  problem  is  we  are 
now  finding,  many  of  us  believe — and  we  are  not  alone;  we  seem 
to  be  supported  by  Alan  Greenspan  in  his  testimony  just  the  other 
day  when  he  said,  if  we  balance  the  budget,  we'll  be  a  lot  better 
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off  and  our  children  and  our  grandchildren  will  have  much  more 
secure  futures.  My  opinion  is  we  need  to  balance  the  budget. 

So  if  we  come  to  the  conclusion  here  in  Congress,  as  I  think  we 
have,  that  we  must  restrain  ourselves,  when  is  the  time  and  where 
would  you  begin  to  set  priorities?  What  priorities  would  you  say 
that  we  can  forego? 

Mr.  Heyman.  Well,  I'm  wiUing — Fm  happy  to  try  to  respond  to 
that  after  I  give  that  more  thought  in  terms  of  our  program.  I 
mean,  I  do  have  a  pretty  good  idea,  if  my  budget  got  cut  10  percent 
or  15  percent,  what  that  would  entail  in  terms  of  trjdng  to  deal 
with  my  present  reality.  In  large  part — put  aside  the  construc- 
tion— in  large  part,  what  it  would  do  would  require  that  we  have 
fewer  people  working  at  the  Smithsonian  because  about  75  percent 
of  my  operating  budget  is  in  people,  is  in  salaries.  So  I'd  have  to 
start  to  figure  out  how  to  downsize  in  those  ways.  I'd  have  to  go 
from  museum  to  museum  and  figure  out  ways  to  economize,  and 
we'd  have  to  figure  out  ways  that  we  would  get  along  with  fewer 
people  because  that's  where  most  of  the  money  goes.  And,  as  new 
realities  make  themselves  apparent,  clearly,  we're  going  to  be  doing 
some  of  that.  There's  no  doubt  in  my  mind. 

My  problem  is  that,  recognizing  what  you're  stating  and  being 
sjmipathetic  to  it,  I'm  in  a  situation  in  which  a  very  firm  deal  was 
made  well  before  I  was  Secretary,  and  a  bunch  of  chips  were  put 
on  the  table,  and  a  bunch  of  chips  were  put  on  the  table  by  other 
people  in  reliance  on  that  deal.  And  walking  away  from  that  deal 
is  (a)  I  think  a  real  problem  in  itself,  but  (b)  I  think  walking  away 
from  that  deal  is  just  going  to  undermine  us  in  developing  new 
sources  of  funding  that  we — ^you  know,  we  did  pretty  well  last  year. 
We  raised  about  $45  million  for  a  variety  of  topics.  We're  up  to  $25 
million  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  and  I  do  have  some  consid- 
erable optimism  about  this  whole  thing  rising,  but  I've  got  to  do  it 
in  a  kind  of  ordered  way.  And  if  I  walk  away  or  if  we  walk  away 
from  our  biggest  obligation,  the  biggest  basis  of  having  raised  a  lot 
of  money,  I'm  really  very  fearful  that  we're  going  to  poison  the  well, 
a  well  that  we're  going  to  have  to  rely  on  more  and  more  as  it  be- 
comes more  and  more  apparent  that  we  oughtn't  to  and  can't  con- 
tinue to  rely  on  Federal  appropriations. 

Mr.  Livingston.  Thank  you.  I  suspect  my  time  has  expired. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

COLLECTIONS  INVENTORY 

Mr.  Regula.  Speaking  of  the  collections,  you  have  138  million 
items  that  are  stored  at  some  location.  Do  you  have  any  inventory 
of  those  items,  because,  otherwise,  it  would  be  impossible  to  loan 
them  out  to  museums  unless  they  had  some  idea  of  what  you  have? 

Mr.  Heyman.  I'm  going  to  turn  to  my  Provost,  my  all-knowing 
Provost.  [Laughter.] 

Dr.  Hoffmann.  We  do  have  inventories  of  virtually  all  of  the 
items  in  the  collection,  and  in  many  cases  these  are  computerized 
inventories,  so  that  we  can  quickly  retrieve  information  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  object  and  other  associated  information  and  where  it  is 
stored. 

We  do  a  great  deal  of  loaning  of  materials,  both  for  exhibition 
and  for  study,  research  and  scholarly  study,  to  museums — and,  for 
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that  matter,  university  collections  as  well — not  only  all  over  this 
country,  but  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Regula.  How  many  objects  or  how  many  items  are  on  dis- 
play at  any  one  time  in  the  various  facilities? 

Dr.  Hoffmann.  We  do  not  have,  to  my  knowledge,  an  inventory 
of  the  items  that  are  purely  display.  We  do  know  when  we  take  an 
object  from  the  research  collections  and  utilize  it,  whether  it  be  for 
a  traveling  exhibit  or  for  a  show  in  one  of  our  museums,  that  that 
object  is  there.  But  it  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  collection.  Most 
of  the  art  is  on  display.  Quite  a  bit  of  the  history  objects  are  on 
display,  and  only  a  very  small  number  of  natural  history  objects 
are  on  display.  Now  that  is  because  of  the  nature  of  these  collec- 
tions. The  vast  bulk  of  the  collection  is  in  natural  history.  Of  the, 
roughly,  125  million  objects  in  natural  history,  probably  120  million 
of  those,  or  a  little  less,  are  botanical,  zoological,  analytic  kinds  of 
objects,  many  of  them  very  small. 

REDUCING  COLLECTIONS  STORAGE  NEEDS 

Mr.  Regula.  Realistically,  could  you  reduce  the  numbers  because 
storage  facilities  are  expensive?  You've  had  a  request  which  would 
total  about  $40  million  to  build  a  new  facility  in  Suitland,  and 
that's  just  the  beginning.  You  have  to  take  care  of  it.  Is  there  some 
way  you  can  consolidate  and  eliminate,  like  cleaning  out  the  attic, 
so  to  speak 

Dr.  Hoffmann.  We  do  this  regularly.  On  an  ongoing  basis,  we 
evaluate,  and  particularly  when  we  are  moving  materials,  we 
evaluate  whether  it  remains  valuable  to  us  and  to  the  scholarly 
community  or  not.  And  if  we  decide  that  it  is  not,  we  de-accession 
it. 

Another  way  in  which  we  deal  with  this  problem  is  to  find  .part- 
ners in  other  parts  of  the  country  who  may  be  particularly  inter- 
ested in  working  on  a  portion  of  our  total  collections.  For  example, 
the  national  collection  of  fleas — ^you'll  excuse  the  term — or  of  ticks, 
those  are  both  at  other  sites  now  because  the  active  research  is 
going  on  at  those  other  sites.  Another  collection  of  particular  kinds 
of  beetles  is  at  the  Bishop  Museum  in  Hawaii.  There's  yet  another 
collection  that  is  being  stored  in  Mexico. 

We  are  working  very  hard  to  develop  these  kinds  of  collabora- 
tions not  only  because  this  eases  the  pressure  on  our  collection 
storage  space,  but  it  actually  is  good  science,  good  research,  be- 
cause we  are  bringing  together  the  resources  of  other  institutions. 
So  we  are  trying. 

And  one  final  thing  I'll  say:  the  rate  at  which  we  are  taking  new 
material  into  the  Institution  has  declined  rather  drastically  in  the 
last  10  years, 

enola  gay  exhibition 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  I  have  a  lot  of  questions,  but  I  want  to  give 
other  members  a  chance  also.  One  final  one,  and  that's  the  Enola 
Gay  controversy.  We've  all  read  a  lot  about  it.  Tell  us  how  you're 
going  to  handle  that  display. 

Mr.  Heyman.  Well,  I'm  not  absolutely  sure  yet,  but  I'll  give  you 
a  general  outline.  I  indicated,  when  I  said  we  were  going  to  scale 
it  back  and  change  it,  that  we  would,  largely  speaking,  let  the  ob- 
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jects  speak  for  themselves,  and  I  also  said  that  I  was  going  to  take 
personal  responsibility  for  it.  Both  of  those  things  are  true.  Cer- 
tainly, I  have  taken  personal  responsibility  for  it,  although  I'm 
working  with  people  who  know  things  about  how  to  display  items 
and  the  like.  But,  essentially,  Fm  going  to  have  the  fuselage;  I'm 
going  to  have  some  more  portions  of,  if  we  can  swing  this,  some 
more  portions  of  the  plane  available  other  than  the  fuselage  itself. 

We're  trying  very  hard  to  develop  some  information  on  the  B-29 
and  its  history  and  how  it  got  there,  and  the  rapid  fabrication  of 
it  from  planning  to  the  actual  plane.  And  we're  going  to  have  a  sec- 
tion in  there  on  the  Enola  Gay  crew,  and  we're  presently  working 
with  the  group  that  recently  made  tapes  of  the  survivors  of  the 
509th,  and  we're  going  to,  if  this  all  works  out,  be  able  to  present 
those  in  a  theater. 

The  signage  on  this  is  going  to  be  fairly  minimal.  I'm  going  to 
do  something  with  regard  to  sa5dng  a  Uttle  about  the  controversy 
itself  at  the  outset,  and  then  I'm  going  to  have  fairly  minimal  la- 
bels regarding  the  Enola  Gay  itself  and  its  mission.  Then  we'll 
probably  have  some  portion  of  the  exhibition  that  talks  about  what 
we  have  been  doing  in  terms  of  renovation  of  the  Enola  Gay.  That 
pretty  much  describes  what  Fm  going  to  do. 

Mr.  Regula.  Has  this  new  plan  reached  an  accommodation  with 
the  veterans'  groups? 

Mr.  Heyman.  So  far,  it's  only — you're  the  first  person  to  have 
heard  about  this  other  than,  of  course,  the  people  involved  with  the 
509th  because  those  folks  want  to  make  sure  that  there's  an  exhi- 
bition that  they  can  live  with  if  they^re  going  to  be  evidenced  and 
represented  in  the  exhibition. 

Mr.  Regula.  Are  they  having  input  into  your  final  design? 

Mr.  Heyman.  Oh,  yes,  they  certainly  are.  I  mean,  in  terms  of 
what  those  tapes  will  be  that  are  avaUable  to  us,  Mr.  Chairman, 
they're  the  ones  who  have  to  make  the  determination. 

Mr.  Regula.  I'll  yield  to  the  chairman  for  a  comment  or  question. 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  want  to  say  that  the  Secretary  has  walked  in 
and  inherited  this  problem,  and  it  was  a  severe  one,  and  I  appre- 
ciate the  sensitivity  that  he  showed  to  bring  it  to,  I  think,  a  proper 
resolution.  I  think  that  it  is  satisfying  most  of  the  groups.  There 
may  be  some  lingering  concerns  on  the  extent  of  the  display,  but 
I  don't  think  that  the  philosophical  concerns  have  been 
unaddressed.  I  think  that  they  have  been,  and  I  think  for  the  most 
part,  as  near  as  I  can  tell,  the  matter  should  be  resolved  with  your 
solution. 

THE  VIETNAM  EXHIBITION 

Just  one  other  point,  though:  I  noticed  in  the  paper  just  a  couple 
of  days  ago  that  Vietnam  veterans  are  now  unhappy  because  you 
have  decided  to  postpone  the  Vietnam  exhibit  which  they  were 
pleased  with.  Could  you  tell  us  about  that? 

Mr.  Heyman.  Sure.  I  was  a  little  amused  at  that.  In  the  very 
early  days  of  this  great  controversy  that  I  walked  into,  I  discov- 
ered, almost  inadvertently,  that  the  Air  and  Space  Museum  was 
considering  an  exhibit  on  Vietnam  and  the  use  of  air  power  in  Viet- 
nam. I  asked  to  see  a  description  of  it,  and  the  description  at  this 
stage — there's  no  reason  to  believe  this  won't  be  a  fine  show  when 
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it  finally  comes  up — was  very  genersJ.  I  said  to  myself,  my  good- 
ness gracious,  I  wonder  how  this  one  will  work  itself  out.  And  so 
I  said,  look,  let's  hold  off  on  this  for  a  couple  of  months  or  three, 
until  we  get  this  Enola  Gay  matter  settled  and  we  have  some 
guidelines  and  the  like. 

The  curator  and  the  director  came  back  to  me  and  said  they  un- 
derstood why  I  wanted  to  do  that.  Although  there  were  veterans' 
groups  they  said  they  had  consulted  who  were  pleased  with  the 
plan,  I  remembered  there  were  veterans'  groups  that  were  con- 
sulted early  in  the  Enola  Gay  and  they  were  pleased  with  it,  too. 

But  they  said,  look,  this  curator  really  ought  to  go  and  do  other 
work  and  not  just  be  in  suspension;  why  don't  we  come  back  to  this 
after  he  has  done  other  work?  And  I  said  fine.  So  the  ironic  part 
about  all  of  this  is  obvious. 

Mr.  Livingston.  Thank  you. 

NATIONAL  MUSEUM  OF  THE  AMERICAN  INDIAN 

Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Yates. 

Mr.  Yates.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

My  good  friend.  Bob  Livingston,  talked  about  the  necessity  for 
balancing  the  budget  and  its  impact  on  the  Smithsonian's  plans.  I 
don't  remember  whether  he  was  present  when  the  Cato  Institute 
and  the  Heritage  Foundation  appeared  to  testify.  Among  the  sug- 
gestions they  had  for  balancing  the  budget  was  closing  down  the 
Federal  lands,  closing  the  parks,  closing  the  Federal  forests,  closing 
the  historical  stations.  And  I  suspect  that  if  one  were  to  ask  them, 
if  they  were  to  testify  again  today,  if  they  believed  the  Smithsonian 
should  be  closed,  they  probably  would  say  the  Smithsonian  should 
be  closed  as  well. 

If  you  want  to  balance  the  budget,  you've  got  to  go  on  to  that 
kind  of  a  regimen.  My  own  feeling  is  the  Smithsonian  was  created 
for  a  purpose.  It  has  a  mission.  I  think  it's  like  the  National  Parks, 
one  of  the  glories  of  the  American  Government  that  belongs  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

And  as  far  as  the  Indian  Museum  is  concerned,  I  came  upon  a 
speech  made  in  the  Senate,  or  in  a  committee  of  the  Senate,  by  my 
colleague,  Senator  Inouye,  and  this  is  what  he  said  about  the  In- 
dian Museum: 

I  ask  my  colleagues,  "What  is  your  single  overriding  recollection  of  the  history  of 
our  Government  and  Native  Americans?"  I  know  for  me  it  is  broken  promises,  dis- 
carded commitments,  and  unfiilfilled  obligations.  We  can  trace  the  abuse  of  Native 
Americans  by  the  Federal  Government  to  the  founding  of  the  Republic.  Our  Govern- 
ment established  policies  and  implemented  programs  that  all  but  obliterated  the 
culture  of  hundreds  of  Native  tribes  across  the  continent  by  appropriating  their 
lands  and  homes,  extinguishing  their  unique  languages  and  customs,  and  making 
them  ashamed  of  their  Native  heritage.  What  remains  of  the  once  vibrant  and  living 
tribal  cultures  that  populated  America  from  coast  to  coast?  It's  the  historical  and 
cultiiral  artifacts  that  comprise  the  collections  of  the  National  Museum  of  the  Amer- 
ican Indian. 

And  he  continues, 

And  who  has  the  responsibility  for  these  collections?  The  Smithsonian  Institution, 
a  trust  instrumentality  of  the  United  States  Government  created  by  act  of  Congress. 
And  who  created  the  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  within  the  Smithso- 
nian? The  United  States  Congress. 

He  goes  on  with  other  things  and  he  says, 
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That,  my  colleagues,  is  why  I'm  feeling  this  immense  sense  of  deja  vu  because  we, 
the  Federal  Grovemment,  are  again  about  to  ren^[e  on  a  commitment,  one  of  par- 
ticular importance  to  Native  Americans  and  to  do  it  in  the  name  of  what's  best  for 
oxir  country. 

Well,  I  don't  think  it  would  be  for  the  best  for  our  country.  And, 
actually,  as  you  pointed  out,  we  do  have  a  legal  commitment,  do 
we  not,  to  go  forward  with  the  Indian  Museum?  If  I  understand 
correctly — ^has  my  time  expired? 

Mr.  Regula.  No,  no,  no,  no.  I  was  going  to  have  you  yield  when 
you  get  finished. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Regula,  When  you  say,  "a  legal  commitment,"  I  think 
there's  an  authorization,  but  is  tiiere  a  binding  contract?  That's  an 
important  element  right  here. 

Mr.  Yates.  Ask  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Heyman.  Well,  the  Smithsonian  entered  into  an  agreement 
premised  upon  congressional  action  in  which,  in  return  for  getting 
the  collection  donated  to  the  United  States  through  the  Smithso- 
nian, the  Smithsonian  made  a  bunch  of  promises  about  what  it 
would  do  in  order  to  take  it.  It  said  in  that  that  it  was  conditioned 
upon  Congress  taking  an  act.  The  Congress  took  the  act.  Now 
whether  the  United  States  could  get  sued  in  the  court  of  claims  I 
don't  know,  but  it's  a  lot  more  than  just  an  authorization,  Mr.  Reg- 
ula. That's  the  point  I've  been  trying  to  make. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  have  the  time. 

Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Yates  has  the  time. 

Mr.  Yates.  Shall  I  continue? 

Mr.  Regula.  Sure.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  feel  as  does  Senator  Inouye  about  that  commitment. 
I  feel  also  that  the  American  people  want  the  Smithsonian  to  re- 
main open.  As  you  pointed  out  in  your  testimony,  millions  of  Amer- 
icans, as  they  come  to  Washington,  go  to  the  Smithsonian  installa- 
tions. It's  like  the  capitol;  it's  one  of  the  centers  of  attraction  for 
the  American  people,  as  the  National  Parks  are  out  West  and  as 
the  historic  buildings  within  the  National  Park  Service  are  in  the 
East  and  throughout  the  rest  of  the  country. 

The  Heye  collection  is  one  of  the  great  collections  in  the  world, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Heyman.  It  is. 

Mr.  Yates.  And,  currently,  it's  disintegrating,  is  it  not?  Is  there 
a  chance  the  Smithsonian  might  be  sued  later  on  for  not  having 
properly  taken  care  of  the  Heye  collection? 

I  remember  the  tremendous  dif^culties  that  were  encountered  in 
trying  to  make  the  Heye  collection  available  to  the  Smithsonian. 
The  State  of  New  York  had  to  be  importuned.  You  had  to  go  to 
court  and  get  changes  of  wills  and  things  of  that  sort.  And  the  rep- 
resentation was  made  by  the  then-Secretary  to  the  court  and  to 
the  others  and  to  the  Congress  that  the  Smithsonian  would  take 
care  of  this  collection.  It  is  the  last  good  or  excellent  collection  of 
Indian  artifacts  from  the  remains  of  all  the  civilizations  of  the  var- 
ious Indian  tribes.  So  I  feel  strongly  about  the  Indian  Museum  as 
well,  and  I'm  sorry.  I  protested  at  the  time  the  subcommittee  took 
the  action  of  not  building  the  storage  facility  at  Suitland  that  it 
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was  going  to  jeopardize  the  Heye  collection,  and  I  thought  that 
shouldn't  be  done. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  my  time  has  expired. 

RETURN  OF  COLLECTIONS  TO  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Taylor,  you're  up  next,  but  why  don't  we  sus- 
pend and  all  vote  and  come  back? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  overheard  one  of  the  beepers  cor- 
rectly, this  is  the  Schumer  amendment,  which  is  the  last  amend- 
ment made  in  order  on  the  bill.  I'm  just  wondering  whether  we're 
going  to  be  going  to  final  passage  after  this,  and  if  so,  whether 
you'd  want  to  consider  adjourning  until — taking  an  early  lunch, 
rather  than  the  planned  lunch. 

Mr.  Regula.  Why  don't  you  start? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  had  several  questions.  One,  you  were  talking 
about  the  commitment  as  far  as  contractual  commitment.  There  is 
a  case — unfortunately,  there  are  many  examples  of  cases.  We  have 
in  my  district  a  direct  contract  signed  by  the  United  States  Grovem- 
ment  to  build  a  road  inside  what  is  now  the  Great  Smokey  Moun- 
tain Park.  It  has  been  litigated.  The  courts  have  held  it  CEinnot 
force  the  Government  to  fund  it,  and  it's  very  specific.  It  wasn't 
even  projected  on  something  coming,  and  the  State  put  out  money 
for  bonds  and  that  sort  of  thing.  So  I  doubt  there's  an  enforceable 
legal  contract  based  on  that  and  other  contracts  that  are  out  there. 

What  would  be  the  possibility  of  New  York  taking  the  artifacts 
back  and  going  ahead  with  something  on  their  own?  They  were  re- 
luctant to  give  them  up.  Is  that  an  option?  And  building  a  new  mu- 
seum in  New  York 

Mr.  Heyman.  I  really  have  no  idea.  I  have  no  idea.  I  mean,  all 
of  this  came  at  such  a  late  moment  that  we  have  made  no  explo- 
ration of  what  might  be  alternatives. 

enola  gay  exhibition 

Mr.  Taylor.  If  we  could  talk  a  second,  then,  going  back  to  the 
Enola  Gay — and  I  know  it  wasn't  something  that  you  were — you 
came  in  the  middle  of  it,  but  could  you  tell  us,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  committee,  how  that  got  out  of  hand,  what  caused  the  problem, 
what  happened,  and  how  you  might  see  that  it  doesn't  happen  in 
the  future? 

Mr.  Heyman.  It's  really  very  hard  to  know  without  having  been 
there,  but  I  really  came  to  the  following  conclusions.  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  original  conception  of  the  exhibition  was  really 
flawed.  It  was  flawed  in  two  ways.  First  of  all,  nobody,  including 
the  whole  Advisory  Committee  that  had  a  lot  of  historians  and  a 
lot  of  military  people  on  it,  thought  about  what  I  really  finally  con- 
cluded was  the  fatal  flaw,  which  was  that  it's  really  inappropriate 
to  have  a  very  analytical  show  about  an  event  like  the  end  of  the 
war  with  Japan  at  the  same  time  you're  commemorating  and  cele- 
brating, basically,  the  50th  anniversary  of  that  victory.  They  just 
don't  go  together.  So  that's  one  thing  that  nobody  thought  about. 
So  that  was  a  real  problem. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Do  you,  with  your  signage  now  and  your  state- 
ments, give  a  relevant  justification  for  dropping  the  bomb,  the 
United  States 
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Mr.  Heyman.  I,  essentially,  am  just  going  to  report  the  facts,  I'm 
going  to  report  the  facts.  I  mean,  I  haven't  done  that  label  yet,  but 
I'm  just  going  to  be  very  straightforward  and  indicate  that  some- 
thing along  the  lines  that  this  led,  this  clearly  led  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  immediately,  and  most  probably  resulted  in  the  sav- 
ings— and  I'll  be — and  I  don't  know  how  to  quantify  this  yet 

Mr.  Taylor.  Sure. 

Mr.  Heyman  [continuing].  Untold  numbers  of  Uves  by  avoiding 
the  necessity  of  an  invasion  and  avoiding  the  time  that  would  have 
passed  if  other  means  had  been  used. 

So,  yes 

Mr.  Taylor.  And  that  will  be  expressed  in  the  exhibit? 

Mr.  Heyman.  That's  my  language,  yes. 

SETTING  PRIORITIES 

Mr.  Taylor.  Well,  I  think  what  you- 


Mr.  Regula.  We've  got  a  couple  of  minutes.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Okay.  I  was  wondering  about  the  overall  budget. 
Have  you  any  suggestions  or  wiU  you  be  submitting  any  sugges- 
tions of  priorities  if  there  is  necessity  to  cut  in  the  general  oper- 
ations? Will  you  be  prioritizing  for  us  or 

Mr.  Heyman.  I'll  do  my  best  to  do  that.  You  know,  the  problem 
really  is,  as  with  any  big,  complex  institution,  that  if  you're  going 
to  really  start  to  cut  budget,  you  usually  go  through  a  heck  of  a 
process  that's  really  quite  participatory,  so  that  all  the  people  who 
are  going  in  the  end  to  find  their  programs  reduced  and  the  like 
have  an  opportunity  to  make  their  arguments  and  feel  a  part  of 
that  process.  So  it  really  is  hard  for  me  to  sit  down  and  do  that. 
In  some  ways — I  mean,  this  sounds  ridiculous,  and  in  ways  I  don't 
invite  it,  but  if  it  were  absolutely  necessary  to  cut  me,  I  think  I'd 
prefer  it  if  you'd  just  cut  me,  my  operating  budget,  some  propor- 
tion, and  let  me  deal  with  the  problem,  which  I  could  then  deal 
with  in  process  terms. 

Mr.  Taylor.  And  I  share  the  difficulty.  I'm  in  the  Legislative 
Branch,  and  we're  going  to  cut  maybe  $200  million  of  ourselves  and 
it's  not  an  easy  thing  to  do,  but  I  was  hoping  maybe  you  might  give 
us  some  guidance  in  prioritizing  that  would  be  helpfiil,  but 

Mr.  Heyman.  Well,  I  started  to  think  about  this.  I  don't  know  of 
any  single  activity  that  I  would  just  stop.  So  it  seems  to  me  that 
what  we  would  do  would  be  to  go  within  each  of  our  activities  and 
try  to  prioritize  within  them,  but  I  don't  know  how  to  do  that  with- 
out sitting  down  with  the  directors  and  with  the  unit  heads  and 
really  working  it  through  that  way. 

Mr.  Regula.  We'll  come  back  to  you.  We're  going  to  recess  until 
1:00  because  we  have  three  votes  coming  up  here,  amendment,  re- 
committal, and  final,  and  there  will  be  at  least  45  minutes.  So  we'll 
reconvene  at  one  o'clock  and  youll  be  the  first  one  up. 

Mr.  Heyman.  So  long  as  you  don't  think  111  come  up  with  the  pri- 
orities by  1:00.  [Laughter.] 
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Afternoon  Session 
illustrative  reduction 

Mr.  Regula.  If  Mr.  Taylor  gets  back  and  Mr.  Skaggs,  they're 
scheduled  for  questions. 

Dr.  He)anan,  do  you  have  any  additional  comments  you  want  to 
make  before  we  get  into  the  questions? 

Mr.  Heyman.  Only  one,  sir.  My  Budget  Director  said,  in  listening 
to  my  testimony  this  morning,  she  thought  I  had  offered  up  a  10 
percent  cut.  I  want  you  to  know  I  was  speaking  illustratively  only. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  concluded  that.  [Laughter.] 

I  did  not  interpret  it  even  as  an  offer — speculation. 

REORGANIZATION  AND  RESTRUCTURING 

You  proposed  a  reorganization  last  year  involving  consolidation 
of  programmatic  activities,  operations,  and  administration — or  the 
Smithsonian  rather;  this  may  have  predated  your  service.  Could 
you  explain  to  the  committee  how  this  restructuring  will  result  in 
efficiencies  and  savings  in  both  the  operations  and  administration 
of  the  institution,  as  well  as  programs  and  research  efforts? 

Let  me  add  that,  without  question,  we're  going  to  have  less 
money  to  work  with  as  a  committee.  Therefore,  we're  going  to  have 
to  make  some  priority  judgments.  I  was  interested  in  your  com- 
ment this  morning  that  it  perhaps  would  be  easier  if  you'd  take  an 
across-the-board  if  that  were  necessary,  and  then  you'd  make  the 
prioritizing  judgments  internally,  and  I  have  no  problem  with  that 
because  I  do  not  envision  that  essentially  we  should  micromanage 
any  of  the  departments.  That's  not  our  role.  But  our  role  is  that 
we  have  to  move  toward  a  sound  fiscal  policy. 

Well,  let  me  add  one  footnote.  If  you  have  an  opportunity,  read 
Alan  Greenspan's  testimony  before  the  Budget  Committee  this 
week.  He  made  a  very  compelling  case  for  the  balanced  budget  over 
a  period  of  time  because,  as  he  said,  this  would  result  in  a  couple 
of  benefits.  I  don't  know  if  he  spelled  it  out,  but  a  substantial  drop 
in  interest  rates,  which,  of  course,  means  investment  in  private  sec- 
tor businesses  which  create  jobs,  and  lower-cost  housing,  and,  in 
turn,  it  allows  people  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  lives.  He  said 
if  we  were  to  do  it  right,  that  the  next  generation  could  have 
maybe  even  a  better  quality  of  life  than  this  generation,  which,  of 
course,  is  a  great  worry  to  young  people. 

So  I  guess  I  mention  these  things  because  I  think  it  would  be  in- 
teresting for  you  to  read  the  testimony,  and  it  perhaps  illustrates 
why  we  are  concerned  about  how  we  deal  with  all  these  things  in 
terms  of  fiscal  policy  of  the  Nation,  as  well  as  a  concern  I  have,  and 
that  is  to  get  on  this  glide  path  to  the  balanced  budget  in  2002, 
the  seven-year  program,  means  that  you  have  to  look  at  what  the 
outyear  costs  are  of  things  that  you  put  in  place  now.  Therefore, 
I  have  tried  to  examine  all  of  the  functions  in  this  subcommittee 
with  an  eye  to  what  it's  going  to  cost  downstream  to  either  com- 
plete a  building  or  a  project  and/or  to  operate  it. 

So  I  guess  just  so  you  have  some  understanding  of  where  we're 
coming  from.  Again,  I  emphasize  that  I  don't  want — and  I  don't 
think  the  committee  wants  to— micromanage  your  agency. 
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Mr.  Heyman.  Well,  I'm  going  to  ask  both  the  Under  Secretary 
and  Provost  to  help  address  this  question.  But  when  I  started  out 
last  September,  I  really  concluded  that  we  ought  to  consolidate  at 
the  Castle.  So  what  I  did  on  the  program  side  is  that  I  appointed 
Dr.  Hoffmann,  who  was  then  Assistant  Secretary  for  Science,  as 
the  Provost,  and  all  of  the  museums  and  the  research  institutes  on 
the  program  side  now  are  going  into  the  Provost  office.  And  I  did 
that  for  a  lot  of  reasons. 

First  of  all,  I'm  trying  to  have  wither  away  multiple  levels  in  the 
Castle  where  there  are  multiple  decisionmakers  who  don't  have  to 
interact.  For  instance,  prior  to  doing  this,  we  had  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Arts  and  Humanities,  an  Assistant  Secretary  for  Science, 
and  an  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education  and  Public  Service.  Those 
three  individuals  are  still  there,  but  they're  there  in  really  a  deputy 
role  to  the  Provost.  Actually,  we  don't  have — ^the  person  who  was 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Science,  obviously,  is  the  Provost,  and 
the  person  who  was  his  deputy  now  is  the  Assistant — ^the  Acting 
Assistant  Provost. 

What  I  really  want,  I  want  to  eliminate  at  least  one  layer  here 
that  was  at  the  Assistant  Secretary  level  and  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  level,  and  I  want  that  to  happen  in  the  normal  course  of 
operations,  but  that's  what  I  want  to  do.  I  want  decisions  to  come 
out  faster  than  they  had  previously,  and  I  want  to  consider  trade- 
offs. We  sort  of  have  no  way  at  the  program  level  to  make  tradeoffs 
between  the  science  activities  and  the  arts  and  humsinities  activi- 
ties, and  we  now  have  a  mechanism  because  we  have  a  person  who 
is  responsible  for  both,  and  if  the  budget  gets  limited  or  there  isn't 
enough  money,  we  have  a  person  who  can  look  across  that  span 
with  regard  to  making  decisions. 

The  same  thing  is  really  happening  on  the  Under  Secretary  side 
because  the  Under  Secretary  is  principally  in  charge  of  all  the  ad- 
ministrative activities  of  the  Institution,  but  much  more,  and  plays 
a  very  principal  role,  obviously,  in  the  budget.  But,  again,  we're 
trjdng  to  consolidate  jurisdictions  under  them  to  both  reduce  the 
number  of  people,  but  I  think,  more  importantly  in  terms  of  effi- 
ciency, of  getting  decisions  out  faster,  and  have  them  less 
bureaucratized  because  there's  less  horizontal  room. 

But  now  I  want  each  of  them  to  talk  a  little  bit  about  what  spe- 
cifically is  occurring  within  their  realms. 

Mrs.  Newman.  What  I'd  like  to  do  is  suggest  some  of  the  steps 
that  have  been  taken  that  will  give  you  an  idea  of  what  we're  talk- 
ing about  in  terms  of  restructuring.  In  the  last  year  or  two  years, 
we've  already  closed  a  number  of  programs,  such  as  American 
Studies.  We've  combined  the  Joseph  Henry  Papers  grouping  with 
the  Archives,  but  we  have  then  asked  for  a  number  of  studies  to 
look  at  not  only  how  can  we  bring  about  greater  efficiencies,  but 
are  we  prepared  to  operate  in  this  new  environment?  We  have 
Peat-Marwick  going  in  to  look  at  the  Smithsonian  Press.  We  also 
have  another  group  that  will  be  looking  at  our  businesses. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Finance  and  Administration  has  a 
number  of  initiatives.  One  is  to  have  a  review  of  centralization  and 
decentralization  because  it  may — it  very  well  may  be  that  there  are 
activities  going  on  in  the  central  part  of  the  institution  that  can 
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more  efficiently  and  effectively  go  on  within  the  museums  and  the 
research  institutes. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  have  to  smile  because  I  don't  know  if  you  read  the 
David  Osborne  articles  in  The  Post  a  month  or  so  ago.  He  said  that 
what  people  voted  for  was  a  more  efficient  and  a  more  effective 
Government.  So  you're  going  to  give  us  that? 

Mrs.  Newman.  We  are  certainly  going  to  work  toward  that  and 
expect  that  we  will  be  able  to  say  to  you  that  we  are  doing  just 
that. 

One  other  thing  is  that  there  is  a  review  by  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  on  protection  services,  helping  us  to  determine 
what  is  the  proper  ratio  of  the  security  officers  to  the  space,  to  the 
objects.  In  all  of  this,  then,  we  not  only  are  trying  to  determine  how 
we  have  our  resources  support  the  mission  of  the  Institution,  but 
also  if  there  is  a  way  in  which  we  can  do  it  and  reduce  the  number 
of  people  and  dollars  that  have  to  be  spent. 

Dr.  Hoffmann.  On  the  programmatic  side,  in  addition  to  flatten- 
ing the  administrative  structure,  reducing  the  number  of  layers 
through  which  a  decision  has  to  pass,  we  are  also  integrating  the 
administrative  functions.  Rather  than  there  being  three  independ- 
ent administrative  groups — one  for  sciences,  one  for  arts  and  hu- 
manities, one  for  education  and  public  service — well  have  a  single 
integrated  group  serving  the  entire  programmatic  area.  I  think  this 
way  we  can  perform  more  effectively,  more  efficiently,  and  at  the 
same  time  not  require  as  many  people  and  as  many  resources  in 
order  to  accomplish  this. 

Mr.  Heyman.  But  you're  also  looking  for  redundancy  in  pro- 
grams, aren't  you? 

Dr.  Hoffmann.  Yes,  we  are  also  looking  at  redundancies  in  pro- 
grams, and  there  it's  far  too  early  for  us  to  start  getting  specific, 
but  there  are  a  number  of  ways  in  which  presently  independent  op- 
erations can  be  collapsed,  can  be  merged  in  ways  that  will  sillow 
us  to  create  more  efficient  operations  and  reduce  our  overall  costs. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  think,  if  I  hear  you  correctly,  if  you  were  to  ap- 
proach your  mission  on  a  zero-  based  budgeting  policy  that  if  we 
were  to  just  give  you  a  level  of  funding,  whatever  it  might  be,  with- 
out attempting  to  line  item,  that  you  then,  in  turn,  might  collapse 
a  program;  you  may  even  enhance  one,  depending  on  what  your 
judgment  would  be  as  to  their  priorities.  Is  that  a  fair  statement? 

Mr.  Heyman.  Exactly. 

museum  of  the  AMERICAN  INDIAN — SUITLAND  FACILITY 

Mr.  Regula.  I'm  going  to  yield  to  you,  Mr.  Skaggs. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  I  didn't  realize  our  numbers  would  be  so  depleted 
after  the  period  of  recess. 

Mr.  Regula.  Since  there  are  no  more  votes  and  since  apparently 
you  aren't  going  to  Colorado  this  weekend 

Mr.  Skaggs.  We  needn't  comment  on  our  weekend  plans — at 
least  not  until  later  in  the  afternoon.  [Laughter.] 

I  wanted  to  return  to  the  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  issue 
just  for  a  couple  of  minutes.  I  thought  the  comments  that  Mr. 
Yates  read  that  Senator  Inouye  had  delivered  added  considerably 
to  not  just  the  rhetoric,  but  the  reasons  that  he  brought  to  bear 
here.  What  happens  next,  from  your  point  of  view,  on  all  of  this? 
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I  mean,  I  listened  to  you  lay  out  the  steps  that  had  been  taken  and 
the  logical  and  moral,  and  I  think  legal,  relationship  that  runs 
through  them.  Have  you  asked  counsel  to  examine  this?  Where  are 
we  with  regard  to  funds  that  have  not  been  obligated,  but  are 
pending  obligation  as  part  of  the  Suitland  facility? 

Mr.  Heyman.  Well,  I  haven't  asked  counsel  to  look  at  it,  Mr. 
Skaggs.  As  far  as  funds  are  concerned,  those  which  were  to  be  obli- 
gated, obviously,  are  gone.  The  ones  that  preceded  it,  we  put  in 
a 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Well,  there's  no  reason  to  assume  that  the  other 
body  will  go  along  with  with 

Mr.  Heyman.  No,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Skaggs  [continuing].  The  wisdom,  or  lack  thereof,  of  this 
body.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Heyman.  We  have  already  spent  monies  that  you  appro- 
priated, a  little  over  $6  million,  and  that's  been  for  the  design  of 
the  facility.  So  that  facility's  all  designed  and  we  paid  $5  million- 
plus  for  that,  and  we  put  in  not  quite  a  million,  but  around  a  mil- 
lion dollars,  in  site  preparation  cost.  So  if  we  don't  go  forward  with 
it,  we've  lost  it. 

And,  by  the  way,  we've  been  doing  some  exploring  about  what 
would  be  alternatives  to  that  facility,  perhaps  another  pod  in  the 
Museum  Support  Center  or  a  somewhat  smaller  building,  and  the 
differences  between  the  total  cost  of  the  alternative  and  going  for- 
ward as  we  are  now  are  not  very  large.  One  of  the  major  reasons 
that  they're  not  large  is  because  for  any  other  solution  there  would 
have  to  now  be  a  design,  and  those  costs,  as  far  as  this  building 
is  concerned,  have  already  been  spent. 

So  if  you  look  at  how  much  money  would  have  to  be  spent  from 
this  moment  on,  the  differences  are  not  great.  I  mean,  they're  $3 
or  $4  million,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Well,  let  me  walk  through  this.  We've  got  the  collec- 
tion. The  United  States  is  obligated  to  care  for  it  or  give  it  back, 
or  is  there  anybody  to  give  it  back  to? 

Mr.  Heyman.  There  really  is  nobody  to  give  it  back  to. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  So  we've  got  it,  and  we've  got  to  care  for  it,  and 
what  is  the  less  expensive  alternative  to  going  ahead  with  the 
building  that  you've  already  planned  and  designed? 

Mr.  Heyman.  I  really  don't  see  a  less  expensive  alternative  to 
having  a  building  at  Suitland.  It  is  possible  to  have  a  somewhat 
less  expensive  alternative  by  creating  a  new  pod  which  is  one  of 
the  extensions  of  the  spine  of  the  existing  Museum  Support  Center 
building.  But  if  we  did  that,  it  would  only  save  about  $2.5  or  $3 
million  because  we'd  have  to  design  it.  The  design  costs  already 
have  been  spent  on  the  other  facility.  So  I  don't  see  very  many  al- 
ternatives other  than  what  I've  just  stated. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Given  the  trustee  relationship  or  responsibility  that 
the  Institution  has  assumed  as  part  of  the  transaction  in  obtaining 
the  Heye  collection,  I  mean,  my  memory — and  I  haven't  examined 
this  part  of  my  law  school  curriculum  for  a  while — is  that  there  are 
legal  obligations  incurred  with  respect  to  conserving  something  ac- 
cepted in  trust. 

Mr.  Heyman.  Clearly,  we're  obliged  and  have  a  fiduciary  obliga- 
tion. Whether  we  can  be  sued  or  not,  I  really  honestly  don't  know. 
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Whether  there's  a  sovereign  immunity  defense,  whether  there's  an 
act  of  Grod  kind  of  a  defense,  because  we  haven't  been  provided 
with  the  funds  that  we  otherwise  would,  I  don't  know.  But,  never- 
theless, I  do  know  that  we  have  an  obligation. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  I  know  that  Mr.  Regula  doesn't  aspire  to  that  char- 
acterization. Others  around  here  I  can't  speak  for.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Regula.  The  act  of  God  was  November  the  8th.  [Laughter.] 

CURRENT  STORAGE  CONDITIONS 

Mr.  Heyman.  This  is  an  opportunity,  if  you  wouldn't  mind,  for 
me  to  ask  Bob  Hoffmann  to  vividly  portray  where  these  artifacts 
are  now  and  where  they  would  be  stored 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Yes,  I  would  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Heyman  [continuing].  If  we  go  forward  with  some  kind  of  a 
reasonable  plan  for  Suitland. 

Dr.  Hoffmann.  There  were  a  series  of  photographs  of  the 
present  storage  conditions  in  the  Heye  Foimdation  facility  up  in 
the  Bronx.  This  is  just  one  of  them.  You  can  see  that  the  pottery 
and  ceramics  are  extremely  crowded.  They  are  on  open  shelving 
and  vulnerable  to  dust.  Any  attempt  to  move  one  thing  endangers 
something  else  because  it's  not  possible  to  get  things  in  and  out 
very  readily. 

Here  is  a  photo  from  the  museum  support  facility,  one  of  the  so- 
called  dry  storage  pods.  These  are  similar  ceramics,  as  well  as 
some  baskets,  and  you  can  see  that  we  have  modem  shelving  there 
that  permits  the  drawers  to  slide  in  and  out.  The  objects  are  stored 
with  sufficient  space,  so  that  they  can  be  handled  and  examined 
without  endangering  them.  These  are  with  the  doors  taken  off  the 
cases,  so  we  could  actually  pull  the  drawers  out  and  you  can 
see 

Mr.  Skaggs.  What  would  a  professional  curatorial  staff  member 
be  likely  to  say  upon  seeing  the  first  photograph  in  person,  if  you 
can  delete  the  expletives? 

Dr.  Hoffmann.  They  would  be  extremely  concerned  about  the 
condition  of  the  objects  and  the  inevitability  of  continuing  degrada- 
tion of  the  collection  over  time.  There's  no  way  to  store  a  collection 
in  this  way  without  its  degrading  in  a  very  serious  way. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  We  are  not  meeting  our  fiduciary  responsibilities 
there? 

Dr.  Hoffmann.  We  are  not  meeting  our  responsibilities.  I  have 
a  few  other  pictures  of  other  sorts  of  pods,  if  anyone  is  interested 
in  looking  at  those  storage 

Mr.  Skaggs.  It  sounds  like  something  from  a  science  fiction 
movie.  [Laughter.] 

voluntary  contributions 

As  I  recall,  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  last  year  or  the  year  be- 
fore, we  had  some  testimony  about  the  Smithsonian's  trial  run  with 
voluntEiry  contributions  by  visitors,  and  I  don't  know  whether 
you've  sdready  touched  on  this  when  I've  been  absent.  If  you 
haven't,  I'm  interested  in  what  the  experience  has  been  and  what 
the  prospects  might  be,  and,  also,  wnether  you  are  legally  con- 
strained from  charging  admission. 
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Mrs.  Newman.  I'm  going  to  take  the  voluntary  contribution  part 
of  this.  As  you  remember,  we  did  in  March  attempt  a  trial  of  vol- 
untary contributions  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  outset  it  was 
not  that  successful.  In  part,  I  think,  we  were  too  subtle.  In  fact,  you 
had  to  look  for  the  boxes.  We  did  kind  of  tiptoe  into  doing  this,  it's 
true,  and  our  protection  security  people  had  a  great  deal  of  concern 
about  being  held  accountable  for  the  money. 

However,  after  working  on  it  for  about  three  or  four  months,  we 
realized  that  we  needed  to  be  much  more  aggressive,  and  being 
much  more  aggressive  meant  redesigning  the  boxes  and  moving  the 
boxes  around.  In  the  Air  and  Space  Museum  a  mock  space  shuttle 
was  put  in  at  two  different  exits.  They  moved  the  boxes  in  both  the 
Museum  of  American  Art  and  at  the  National  Zoo.  When  we  did 
that,  we  went  to  a  threefold  increase  in  voluntary  contributions  to 
the  point  that  we  now  have  raised — and  you're  not  going  to  be  too, 
I  think,  happy  with  this  number,  but  we  have  now  raised  about 
$58,000  that  way.  But  what  we  feel  more,  I  think,  happy  about, 
and  have  greater  confidence  in,  when  we  are  more  aggressive, 
when  we  are  more  creative  is  that  and  when  we  move  the  boxes, 
frankly,  closer  to  the  door,  we  have  a  greater  chance  that  this  is 
a  source,  but  it's  not  going  to  be  a  source  of  major  contributions  in 
this  context. 

ADMISSION  FEES 

Mr.  Skaggs.  And  the  question  of  whether  you  can  decide  to 
charge  admission? 

Mr.  Heyman.  I  really  haven't  done  a  thorough  study  of  that,  but 
I  know  there  are  some  museums  in  which  we're  constrained 
against  charging  because  in  the  original  gift  to  the  museum  there 
was  a  restriction  on  being  able  to  charge  admission.  That  is  true 
of  the  Freer;  I  don't  know  if  it's  true  of  other  of  our  museums  at 
all,  but  I'd  have  to  look  at  that.  But  there  are  some  questions  of 
that  sort. 

Mrs.  Newman.  And  the  Hirshhom,  too. 

Mr.  Heyman.  And  the  Hirshhom,  also. 

The  question  of  whether  we  ought  to  do  that  or  not  is  one  that 
I've  obviously  been  giving  some  thought  to.  It's  sort  of  like  the 
thought  that  I  had  to  give  to  questions  of  tuition  at  the  University 
of  California,  as  there  were  similar  kinds  of  problems.  And  I  said 
the  other  day  at  the  Press  Club,  in  answer  to  a  question,  that  I 
really  am  reluctant  about  it.  I'm  reluctant  about  it  in  one  instance 
because,  for  one  reason,  I  really  foresee  that  it  would  end  up  ex- 
cluding some  folks  who  otherwise  would  come.  How  many  I  don't 
know,  and  I  think  that  if  we  really  get  into  this  seriously,  we've 
got  to  do  a  lot  of  work  to  try  to  make  real  estimates  and  look  at 
alternative  ways  that  one  can  do  that. 

But  the  other  thing  that  came  to  me — ^and,  really,  this  is  more 
of  a  political  question  than  it  is  a  technical  question  of  any  sort — 
I  view  the  Smithsonian  in  terms  of  its  place  in  Washington  as  one 
of  the  principal  reasons  for  which  people  come  here.  What  do  they 
do  when  they're  here?  They  spend  an  awful  lot  of  their  time  at 
places  like  the  Smithsonian,  at  the  monuments,  and  the  Capitol,  at 
the  White  House,  a  whole  array  of  things.  I  see  those  places  kind 
of  similarly,  and  somehow  it  just  doesn't  sound  right,  feel  right,  or 
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what  you  will,  to  charge  fees  for  people  to  come  and  to  participate 
in  those  places. 

In  a  way,  I  really  think  it's  more  of  a  political  decision  than  it 
is  a  kind  of  a  decision  that  the  regents  find  it  really  appropriate 
to  make,  but  I  don't  know  how  that  would  come  out.  Obviously,  if 
we  got  pressed  in  a  terrible  way,  where  the  Institution  is  going  to 
be  seriously  harmed,  one  would  have  to  look  at  these  as  a  potential 
source  of  alleviating  that. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Well,,  I  think  you've  demonstrated  a  facility  to  make 
at  least  quasi-political  decisions  already.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Heyman.  Let's  just  depoliticize  some,  please.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Skaggs.  It's  a  baby  step  from — I'm  reminded  of  the  experi- 
ence that  you  have  when  you  visit  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in 
New  York,  which  is  a  terrific  experience,  but  on  entering  there  is 
almost  a  compulsory  voluntary  contribution,  and  I  say  that  know- 
ingly. 

Mr.  Regula.  If  you  would  yield — ^how  much? 

Mr.  Heyman.  Six  dollars,  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  And  I  don't  know  how  the^re  able  to  run  that  by 
the  tax  lawyers  and  have  it  count  as  voluntary  and  deductible  and 
all  that,  but  I  guess  theoretically  it  is.  At  a  much  lower  level,  some- 
thing along  those  lines  may  be  something  that  you  have  to  resort 
to 

Mr.  Heyman,  Well,  you  know,  in  a  way  that's  what  we've  started 
to  do  in  putting  out  voluntary  contribution  boxes,  and  the  move- 
ment from  having  them  hidden  behind  wadls  to  having  them  now 
much  more  prominent 

Mr.  Skaggs.  They  have  sort  of  imperious  docents  at  the  Metro- 
politan. You  can't  get  by  without  clearing  your  name  somehow  or 
another.  [Laughter.] 

Mrs.  Newman.  And  then  you  wear  a  sign. 

Mr.  Regula.  If  you'd  yield — I  wonder  if  that  isn't  to  meet  a  re- 
quirement underlying  the  museum  that  they  can't  "charge"  fees. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Right.  I  think  that  may  well  be  it 

Mr.  Heyman.  Yes,  it  probably  is. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  It's  an  elevation  of  form  over  substance  that  would 
do  this  place — tell  me  when  I'm  out  of  time,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
a  couple  of  other  things — 

Mr.  Regula.  That's  okay. 

INSPECTOR  general 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Does  the  Smithsonian  have  an  IG? 

Mr.  Heyman.  Oh,  yes. 

Mrs.  Newman.  Oh,  yes.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Okay.  The  record  will  show  all  witnesses  answered 
in  chorus.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Heyman.  A  very  effective  one,  I  might  say.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Have  we  visited  with  the  IG,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
past?  I  can't  recall,  and  I 

Mr.  Regula.  No,  but  it's  not  a  bad  idea. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Well,  that  was  quick. 
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WOODROW  WILSON  INTERNATIONAL  CENTER  FOR  SCHOLARS 

Yesterday  we  had  your  colleagues  and  tenants  from  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  Center  in,  and  we  discussed  a  little  bit  of  their  situation, 
in  particular,  the  kind  of  domino  effect  on  space  that  their  presence 
there  has  versus  your  having  to  rent  space  elsewhere  and  their 
having  to  rent  space  elsewhere  versus  their  hoped-for  relocation, 
and  also  your,  I  guess,  legal  relationship  in  providing  certain  kinds 
of  administrative  support  services. 

I'm  curious  whether  you  see  from  your  side  of  that  relationship 
any  opportunities  for  efficiencies,  cost  savings,  that,  since  both  of 
you  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  subcommittee,  we  might,  even 
though  it  bumps  up  in  one  side,  the  net  will  be  lower. 

Mr.  Heyman.  Well,  I  have  the  sense  that  a  lot  of  those  have  been 
realized  already  because  we  provide  general  counsel  service;  we 
provide  a  variety  of  other  kinds  of  administrative  service  now.  So 
they've  never  had  to  duplicate.  They're  a  relatively  small  organiza- 
tion in  relation  to  the  Smithsonian.  As  far  as  I  know,  they  really 
haven't  had  to  duplicate  a  number  of  things  that  we  provide  for 
them  at  a  very  low  fee,  I  might  say.  So  I  think  most  of  those,  just 
in  the  normal  trying  to  save  money  mode,  have  already  been  cre- 
ated. 

RENTAL  SPACE 

I  certainly  have  looked  forward  to  their  moving  to  their  new 
quarters  because  it  would  reduce  our  rental  problem  because  we 
could  start  moving  people  who  are  in  rental  space  into  the  main 
part  of  the  Smithsonian. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  How  much  do  you  spend  on  that  extramural  rent? 

Mrs.  Newman.  About  5— 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Five? 

Ms.  Wharton.  For  all  our  leases,  for  all  our  Federal  leases. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Five  million? 

Ms.  Wharton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  And  how  much  of  that  would  you  save  if  you  were 
to  be  able  to  get  the  space  back  that's  now  used  by  the  Center? 

Mrs.  Newman.  We'd  have  to  submit  that  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  If  you  would — if  you  would,  please. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Rental  Space  Savings 

If  the  Woodrow  Wilson  International  Center  for  Scholars  (WWICS)  space  were 
used  entirely  to  house  Smithsonian  staff  currently  in  leased  spaced,  the  Smithso- 
nian could  potentially  save  up  to  $750,000  in  annual  rent  costs.  However,  the  major 
systems  in  the  SI  Castle  buildings  are  in  serious  need  of  replacement.  The  work, 
planned  in  the  Repair  and  Restoration  of  Buildings  (R&R)  account,  will  require  the 
phased  relocation  of  staff  now  in  the  Castle  out  of  the  construction  zone.  The  project 
could  take  ten  years  to  complete.  The  Institution  plans  to  use  the  space  now  occu- 
pied by  the  WWICS  as  "swing  space"  to  house  temporarily  the  staff  dislocated  by 
the  R&R  project.  At  the  end  of  the  construction  period,  the  Smithsonian  will  look 
at  various  options  for  permanently  relocating  staff  from  leased  space,  as  well  as  con- 
solidating staff  now  occupying  space  in  tJie  Mall  museums. 

RESEARCH  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Finally,  I  just  wanted  to  continue  a  conversation  on 
the  record  that  we  had  the  other  day  privately  having  to  do  with 
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the  basic  research  programs  that  take  place  under  your  auspices, 
and,  in  particular,  get  your  counsel  as  to  how  well  integrated  the 
priorities  of  those  research  activities  are  into  a  sort  of  nationsd  grid 
of  important  areas  of  research,  and  one  that  is  peer-reviewed  and 
vetted  with  NSF  and  comparable  agencies. 

Mr,  Heyman.  I  asked  the  Provost  to  really  think  about  those,  and 
he's  going  to  start  out  and  I  might  have  some  observations. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Great.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  Hoffmann.  I  might  first  point  out  that  we  are  active  partici- 
pants in  several  interagency  committees  that  are  concerned  with 
environmental  and  biological  research.  On  the  other  hand,  we  co- 
ordinate through  NASA  in  terms  of  our  work  at  the  astrophysical 
observatory.  We  also  participate  in  the  interagency  group  con- 
cerned with  educational  initiatives.  So  we  have  representatives  on 
each  of  those  groups. 

We  overall  are  viewed  by  the  agency  scientists  as  working  in  a 
very  complementary  way.  Much  of  what  we  do  is  simply  not  done 
in  those  agencies,  and  the  work  we  do  is  of  great  use  to  them.  For 
example,  in  the  Interior  Department,  where  we  have  the  system- 
atic biological  expertise  to  identify  organisms,  they  instead 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Let  me  interrupt  you. 

Dr.  Hoffmann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  I  don't  want  you  to  say  an3rthing  about  participating 
in  the  National  Biological  Service  because  it  will  only  get  you  in 
trouble. 

Dr.  Hoffmann.  Thank  you.  I  was  not  intending  to. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  (Jood. 

Mr.  Heyman.  The  National  Biological  what?  [Laughter.] 

Dr.  Hoffmann.  We  provide  a  great  deal  of  support  there.  We  do 
work  collaboratively  with  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  with  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  Agricultural  Research  Center.  We 
have  a  Memorandum  of  Agreement  with  the  Forest  Service  for  col- 
laborative forest  studies.  So  in  a  number  of  ways  we  work  very 
closely  with  the  agencies.  We  have  National  Marine  Fisheries  Serv- 
ice people  actually  within  our  building,  as  is  true  of  some  of  the 
other  kinds  of  scientists. 

Now  as  far  as  how  we  fit  into  the  grid  of  peer-reviewed  research 
programs,  we  are  excluded  by  law  from  applying  to  either  of  the 
two  Endowments,  Arts  or  Humanities,  and,  by  decision  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  we  are  not  welcome  to  apply  for  most 
of  their  program  funding  for  research.  There  are  a  few  exceptions. 
We  do — they  do  accept  proposals  in  the  education  area  and  in  a  few 
highly  specialized  areas. 

We  would  be  delighted  if  we  could  have  our  scholars  compete  for 
those  funds  because  we  think  that  we  have  a  very  highly-qualified 
group  of  people,  and,  in  fact,  that  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
in  those  programs  where  our  proposals  are  accepted — ^for  example, 
NIH  or  in  some  of  the  other  Grovemment  agencies — ^we  are  very 
successful  in  competing  for  funds. 

We  do,  however,  also  support  research  through  a  series  of  com- 
petitive programs  within  the  Smithsonian  that  are  supported  by 
our  trust  funds,  and  most  of  these,  the  bulk  of  the  funds,  are  sub- 
ject to  external  peer  review,  and  the  results  of  those  peer  reviews 
we  feel  are  as  rigorous  as  those  in  NSF  and  other  agencies. 
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Mr.  Skaggs.  Let  me  put  it  a  little  bit  differently.  If  we  were — 
as  you  know,  other  subcommittees  of  Appropriations  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  most  of  the  basic  research  programs  in  the  Grovemment, 
but  if  we  had  someone  hypothetically  before  us  from  NSF  and  sadd, 
"Hey,  what  do  you  think  about  the  kind  of  work  in  astronomy  or 
biology  or  climatology,  or  whatever,  that's  going  on  at  the  Smithso- 
nian? Is  it  off  on  a  tangent  that  doesn't  make  sense  with  where 
most  of  science  is  going  in  those  disciplines  or  is  it — does  it  fit," 
what  would  you  suppose  this  sdl-knowing  NSFer  would  tell  us? 

Dr.  Hoffmann.  I  think,  and  I  certainly  would  hope,  that  they 
would  say,  yes,  our  research  is  just  as  good  as  research  anywhere 
in  the  country.  I  would  also  hope  they  would  recognize  that  because 
we  do  have  the  ability  to  apply  our  trust  funds,  we  can  be — we  can 
take  risks  in  areas  that  sometimes  it  is  difficult  for  the  agency- 
fiinded  research  to  venture  into.  The  other  important  advantage  we 
have  is  that  we  are  capable  of  undertaking  long-term  research  and 
monitoring  that  simply  does  not  fit  within  the  publish-or-perish 
cycle  of  a  university  researcher  being  funded  by  NSF. 

RESEARCH  BUDGET 

Mr.  Skaggs.  What  of  the  $407  million  that  we're  being  asked  for 
this  coming  Fiscal  Year,  how  much  of  that  will  go  to  support  your 
research  activities? 

Dr.  Hoffmann.  The  $407  million  in  the  1996  budget?  There  is 
a  major  item  there,  $650  million,  to  support  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  the  submillimeter  array  telescope. 

Mr.  Heyman.  Six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 

Dr.  Hoffmann.  I'm  sorry,  $650,000.  I  slipped  a  decimal  point. 
[Laughter.] 

And  this  is  a  project  that  got  started  in  1989.  It  has  been  pro- 
ceeding on  schedule  and  within  our  budget  estimates,  given  that 
there's  been  some  inflation  over  that  period  of  time,  and  also  given 
that  we  decided,  on  the  basis  of  strong  advice  from  our  peer  com- 
munity, to  locate  it  in  Hawaii  rather  than  in  Arizona,  but  that's  a 
very  important  initiative. 

Mr.  Heyman.  I  would  think  that  in  terms  of  our  operating  budg- 
et, about  a  third  goes  into  research.  It's  hard  to  say  exactly.  Actu- 
ally, when  we  get  a  new  financial  system,  which  we're  working  on 
presently,  which  is  going  to  let  us  extract  at  the  sublevels  what  it 
is  we're  spending  our  money  on,  we  can  say  it  with  more  exactness, 
but  I  think  about  a  third  because,  if  you  look  at  the  research  that's 
going  on,  for  instance,  within  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  a 
portion  of  that,  the  funding  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  is 
exhibitions,  obviously,  but  a  good  portion  of  it  is  in  research.  Then 
in  other  museums  it's  much  more — it's  flipped.  But  I'd  say  roughly 
a  third. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  And  about  a  third,  then,  of  the  Federal  contribution 
would 

Mr.  Heyman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Skaggs  [continuing].  Be  accurate  as  well?  Great. 
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EVALUATION  OF  SMITHSONIAN  RESEARCH 

Has  NAS  or  any  other  outside  group  taken  a  look  at  this  ques- 
tion of  the  relationship  of  your  research  with  other  Govemment- 
fiinded  research  activities  in  similar  disciplines? 

Dr.  Hoffmann.  In  the  nearly  nine  years  I've  been  here  there  has 
not  been  any  kind  of  National  Academy  review.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  regularly  undertake  reviews  of  our  programs,  and  for  this  we 
invariably  select  external  review  panels  that  come  in  from  the  out- 
side and  look  at  what  we  do,  and  make  recommendations  as  to  how 
we  can  strengthen  our  programs. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Any  merit  or  good  to  come  out  of  some  kind  of  a 
comprehensive  look  at  this,  or  do  you  think  the  incremental  ap- 
proach that  you've  taken  over  the  years  is  sufficient? 

Dr.  Hoffmann.  I  think  we  ought  to  expand  the  pace  of  that  kind 
of  review,  and  what  we  have  not  done  in  the  past,  but  the  Sec- 
retary and  I  have  been  discussing  this,  is  to,  in  a  systematic  way, 
work  through  each  of  our  major  units  and  review  them  as  a  whole. 
Now,  we  have  done  that  within  the  last  five  years.  We  have  re- 
viewed the  Environmental  Research  Center.  We've  reviewed  the 
Conservation  Research  Center.  We  have  not,  however,  reviewed  the 
Museum  of  American  History  as  a  whole.  In  the  Museum  of  Natu- 
ral History,  we  have  reviewed  the  research  portion,  but  not  the  mu- 
seum as  a  whole.  So  we  have  focused  on  more  manageable  chunks. 
However,  we're  not  getting  the  full  picture,  and  we  do  feel  the  need 
to  develop  a  review  system  that  will  look  at  all  of  the  activities, 
both  the  scholarly  research  and  the  exhibition  and  education,  for 
each  of  the  major  units. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Well,  if  it  makes  sense  from  your  point  of  view — 
and  I  don't  want  to  do  anjrthing  that's  more  of  a  problem  than  a 
help  or  is  punitive  in  any  way,  but  maybe  we  could  work  on  some 
report  language  that  would  satisfy  our  curiosity  as  well  as  yours 
on  an  appropriate  way  to  work  tlm)ugh  that  over  the  next  couple 
of  years. 

Mr.  Regula.  Would  you  yield? 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Regula.  Are  you,  as  part  of  this,  evaluating  how  this  is 
used?  How  does  it  serve  society,  I  guess  is  what  I'm  trying  to  say? 
A  hundred  million  dollars  is  a  lot  of  money  annually.  How  do  we 
translate  that  into  value  received  for  the  public  that  pays  the  bill? 

Mr.  Skaggs.  That's  why  I  try  to  look  at  this  or  see  how  it  is 
being  looked  at  in  the  same  way  that  NSF-  or  NIH-sponsored  re- 
search is  looked  at,  which  isn't  always  in  a  way  that  is  able  to  dem- 
onstrate an  immediate  practical  benefit,  but  we — I  think  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  necessarily  the  source  of  last  resort  for  funding 
basic  research.  I  don't  quarrel  with  the  legitimacy  of  that,  but  I 
think  we  should  have  a  good  sense  that  it's  being  done  in  an  inte- 
grated and  govemmentwide,  a  coherent  fashion.  That's  what  I'm 
looking  for. 

Mr.  Heyman.  What  the  purpose  was,  speaking  about  it,  I  could 
elaborate  on  it  just  briefly.  Certainly,  my  experience  at  the  univer- 
sit}'  has  been  that  the  major  portions  of  the  university  and  the 
deans  and  others  who  were  responsible  for  running  them  go 
through  periodic  reviews,  and  a  review  committee  comes  in,  usually 
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of  peers  from  other  places,  an  external  review  committee  and  says, 
"How  is  this  place  doing?  What  kind  of  research  is  it  undertaking? 
Is  that  state-of-the-art?  Is  it  relevant?  Who  benefits?"  And  it  asks 
about  the  teaching  program  in  the  university  context,  which  is  real- 
ly like  the  exhibition  program  and  education  program  in  our  con- 
text. How  well  is  that  being  carried  out?  What's  happening?  And 
it  brings  peer  judgment  to  it. 

That  hasn't  been  our  experience.  As  the  Provost  says,  we've  re- 
viewed particular  portions  of  some  of  our  enterprise,  but  we  haven't 
looked  at  the  whole.  Now,  interestingly  enough,  we're  doing  this, 
or  about  to  do  this,  for  a  whole  variety  of  reasons  at  the  Air  and 
Space  Museum,  but  that  got  me  to  thinking  that  that's  really  some- 
thing we  ought  to  be  doing  on  a  systematic,  regulzir  basis  for  the 
whole  of  the  institution. 

The  Provost  and  I  and  the  Under  Secretary  are  really  starting 
to  think  about  how  to  do  that,  and  we've  got  to  bring  our  directors 
aboard,  which  I'm  sure  we  can.  But  I'd  like  to  make  that  a  program 
that  gets  instituted  on  a  regular  basis  in  our  institution. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Well,  if  your  schedule  can  either  accommodate  or  be 
accelerated  to  accommodate  something  that  we  might  try  to  inte- 
grate into  our — the  report  accompanjdng  our  bill,  again,  without 
surely  being  disruptive,  I'd  be  interested,  and  I  hope  the  chairman 
would 

Mr.  Regula.  Definitely. 

Mr.  Skaggs  [continuing].  And  try  to  work  on  that. 

Mr.  Heyman.  We'd  be  happy  to  work  with  you  on  that. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Thank  you. 

DUPLICATION  OF  RESEARCH 

Mr.  Regula.  I  think  Mr.  Skaggs  has  focused  on  something  that 
we  need  to  explore  and  I  think  you  should  explore  as  to  the  validity 
of  all  that's  being  done.  It's  an  expensive  undertaking  and,  hope- 
fully, it's  being  productive  for  the  people  of  the  Nation. 

Do  you  try  to  avoid  duplication?  We  have,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Skaggs,  a  number  of  different  agencies  of  Government 
involved  in  various  types  of  research.  Is  there  some  mechanism  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  you  are  duplicating? 

Mr.  Heyman.  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  think  maybe  Dr.  Hoffmann 
had  better  take  a  shot  at  that. 

Dr.  Hoffmann.  As  I  indicated,  we  work  closely  with  the  sci- 
entists in  the  various  Government  agencies,  and  we  have  a  pretty 
good  idea  of  the  work  that  they  are  doing.  They  know  what  we  are 
doing.  For  the  most  part,  the  kinds  of  work  we  do  are  complemen- 
tary. 

In  those  cases  where  similar  work  may  be  going  on,  it  is  often 
going  on  at  two  different  places,  and  it  is  important,  as  a  scientist 
would  say,  to  replicate  this  work,  so  that  you  have  greater  assur- 
ances that  the  results  that  you  are  getting  are  actually  representa- 
tive. And  to  the  degree  that  they  differ,  that  may  relate  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  environment  in  these  different  places.  Now 

Mr.  Regula.  Go  ahead. 

Dr.  Hoffmann.  I  was  also  going  to  say  that  when  we  undertsike 
basic  research,  we  do  so  because  we  are  interested  in  understand- 
ing how  the  world  works,  how  the  universe  is  put  together,  broad 
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questions  like  this,  and  within  that  we're  asking  quite  specific 
questions.  We  cannot  predict  in  advance  what  will  be  of  practical 
use  to  humans,  but,  in  fact,  we  often  find  that  there  are  unexpected 
benefits  from  this  sort  of  research.  I  can  give  you  some  examples, 
if  you'd  want  to  go  into  it,  but  the  shorter  answer  is  that,  yes,  what 
our  research  accomplishes  is  of  value. 

Mr.  Regula.  If  you  would,  put  a  few  examples  in  the  record.  I 
think  it  would  be  nice  to  have  that. 

Dr.  Hoffmann.  Okay.  In  the  record;  right? 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes. 

Dr.  Hoffmann.  Okay. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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UNEXPECTED  BENEFITS  FROM  BASIC  RESEARCH 


As  stated  in  the  record,  we  cannot  predict  in  advance  what  will  be  of  practical  use  to 
humans,  but,  in  fact,  we  often  find  unexpected  benefits  resulting  from  basic  research.    In 
addition,  basic  research  lays  the  essential  groundwork  for  later  applied  research  that  can  be 
specifically  directed  towards  advances  in  agricultural  technology,  pharmaceutical 
breakthroughs  and  medical  advances.    The  few  examples  cited  below  illustrate  these 
connections  between  basic  research  and  practical  benefits  for  society. 

°  Pest  control  is  an  essential  component  of  our  agricultural  technology  and  success;  to 

grow  rice  effectively,  one  must  learn  to  control  weevils.     Weevils  that  live  in  rice  fields 
were  for  a  long  time  considered  to  be  one  species.    Careful  research  on  large  collections  of 
weevils  showed  that  they  were,  in  fact,  two  species,  only  one  of  which  was  a  serious  pest  of 
rice  crops.    When  this  was  clarified,  it  was  possible  to  focus  effective  control  measures  on 
this  pest  species.    This  advance  was  only  possible  because  of  earlier  systematic  research 
illuminating  the  various  species  of  weevils. 

°  Taxol  is  a  new  life-saving  drug,  originally  extracted  from  the  Western  Yew  tree, 

which  lives  in  old-growth  forest  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.   Taxol  has  proved  to  be  effective 
against  certain  cancers  in  humans  such  as  ovarian  and  breast  cancer.    However,  the  Western 
Yew  is  a  relatively  rare  tree  in  those  forests,  and  the  amount  of  tree  tissue  required  to  extract 
useable  amount  of  taxol  is  very  large.   In  fact,  it  takes  three  trees  to  provide  enough  taxol 
for  one  cancer  patient.    The  understanding  of  the  evolutionary  relationships  of  the  Pacific 
Yew  and  its  close  relatives  achieved  through  basic  research  led  scientists  to  investigate  the 
European  Yew,  Taxus  baccata.    This  abundant  European  species  of  Yew  has  enough  taxol  in 
a  small  quantity  of  leaves  to  produce  the  drug  at  lower  cost,  with  no  harm  to  the  tree  itself. 
Without  the  collections  and  the  basic  systematic  research  on  those  collections,  this  medical 
breakthrough  would  not  have  been  possible. 

°  DNA  is  proving  to  be  an  enormously  valuable  resource  for  understanding  our  world 

and  for  developing  a  wide  number  of  new  advances  helpful  to  our  society  —  in  agriculture, 
medicine,  and  technology.   It  took  several  decades  of  solid  basic  research  for  scientists  to 
understand  the  structure  and  potential  of  DNA,  research  that  today  provides  the  basic 
building  blocks  for  these  advances.    For  example,  a  gene  for  resistance  to  cold  temperatures 
has  been  extracted  from  an  arctic  fish  and  can  now  be  transferred  to  commercial  crop  plants, 
extending  those  crops'  useful  growing  season.    Our  collections  of  museum  specimens  turn 
out  to  be  a  veritable  treasure  trove  of  the  basic  genetic  material  of  Ufe,  DNA. 

°  The  Simian  Immunodeficiency  Virus  has  turned  up  in  African  monkey  specimens 

from  the  collections  at  the  National  Museum  of  Natural  History,  specimens  that  were 
collected  between  1896  and  1971,  long  before  the  spread  of  AIDS  among  humans.    This 
strengthens  the  case  for  the  recent  evolution  of  HIV  from  the  monkey  virus,  and  provides  an 
essential  historical  perspective  on  the  disease.    An  NMNH  zoologist  and  his  colleagues 
pioneered  this  use  of  museum  specimens  in  basic  medical  research. 
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It  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  between  "basic"  and  "applied"  research,  as  these 
examples  demonstrate.    While  scientists  at  the  Smithsonian  aim  to  better  understand  the 
world  around  them  -  whether  this  be  the  tropical  rainforest,  or  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  the 
rainforests  of  Brazil,  or  the  stars  and  planets  -  the  knowledge  they  create,  and  the  methods 
they  develop,  inevitably  feed  into  the  advancing  technology  and  scientific  advances  that  arc 
increasingly  important  to  all  of  us. 
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GLOBAL  BENEFITS  OF  SMITHSONIAN  RESEARCH 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  find  that  intemationgd  groups — i.e.,  other 
governments,  other  universities  around  the  world — use  the  product 
of  your  research  efforts? 

Dr.  Hoffmann.  Yes.  In  fact,  one  of  the  things  that  we  do  quite 
well  is  to  work  with  other  scientific  groups  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  and  we  do  so  by  means  of  training  courses  which  are  focused 
short  courses — they  may  be  two  weeks;  they  may  be  ten  weeks — 
that  bring  scientists  to  a  place.  It  might  be  here  in  the  United 
States  or  we  might  take  our  instructors  there  in  order  to  show 
them  how  certain  kinds  of  scientific  questions  can  be  examined. 
These  largely  relate  to  environmental  studies  of  various  sorts. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  you  3deld 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  I  don't  know  whether  this  would  help  or  not,  but 
I'm  aware  that  one  of  the  measures  that  many  universities  look  to 
of  the  quality  of  the  work  being  done  by  the  faculty  is  the  citation 
rate  in  scholarly  journals.  That  sort  of  struck  me  as  a  little  incestu- 
ous, but  it  tells  you  something.  I  don't  know  whether  you  have  any 
way  of  tracking  Smithsonian-funded  research  being  cited  in  other 
scholarly  work,  but  that  might  be  one  way  of  responding. 

Dr.  Hoffmann.  Yes,  we  do  use  citation  frequency.  We  use  it  in 
evaluating  the  research  of  our  scholars.  This  is  scientific  work  pri- 
marily. And  it  is  part  of  what  is  looked  at  when  we  are  deciding 
whether  or  not  to  promote  someone. 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  get  reimbursed  for  the  expenses  if  you  are 
providing  facilities  for  others? 

Dr.  Hoffmann.  Yes,  for  these  training  programs  there's  very  lit- 
tle in  the  way  of  Federal  support  that  goes  into  them.  We  rely  on 
raising  money  from  Government  organizations,  such  as  USAID,  or 
from  foundations,  a  few  trusts,  and  the  like,  and  the  foreign  gov- 
ernments also  often  make  an  in-kind  contribution. 

Mr.  Heyman.  a  very  good  example  is  in  Panama,  Mr.  Chairman, 
because  there  a  number  of  foreign  scholars  come  from  universities, 
especially  in  Europe,  but  elsewhere  also.  There's  a  whole  schedule 
of  fees  that  have  to  get  paid,  which  are  approximately  the  cost  of 
housing  them  and  providing  the  support  they  need  for  their  re- 
search. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  would  assume  from  this  that  you  get  a  lot  of  indi- 
viduals that  were  in  the  domestic  university  system  that  also 
use 

Mr.  Heyman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Regula  [continuing].  Facilities.  I  would  assume  that  STRI  at 
Panama  probably  has  the  most  superior  tropical  research  facility  in 
the  world. 

Mr.  Heyman.  It  does.  And,  as  you've  noted,  or  Chairman  Living- 
ston noted,  it  has  not  been  an  expensive  set  of  facilities,  but  it  real- 
ly is  first  rate.  My  wife  and  I  went  down  there  about  three  or  four 
weeks  ago,  and  my  mind  was  opened  with  respect  to  the  quality 
of  the  work  that's  going  on  there  and  the  quality  of  the  facilities, 
especially  the  new  facilities,  because  not  only  is  there  systematic 
biology  going  on,  which  is  really  collection  of  specimens,  but  there's 
microbiology  now  about  to  go  on  there  at  the  same  place,  and  that's 
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really  a  rather  extraordinary  undertaking  for  a  location  in  the  trop- 
ics. 

GLOBAL  WARMING 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  get  into  the  question  of  worldwide  environ- 
mental problems  which  are  perhaps  exemplified  by  "global  warm- 
ing'7 

Dr.  Hoffmann.  This  is  not  a  principal  object  of  research,  but  we 
do  make  contributions.  The  Tropical  Research  Institute,  for  exam- 
ple, has  long-term  meteorological  and  other  environmental  records 
going  back  for  20  and  30  years.  And  we  have  been  tracking  those 
phenomena  that  are  generally  called  El  Nino,  the  warm  pool  of  Pa- 
cific water  that  periodically  builds  up  and  causes  things  like  the 
terrible  floods  in  California.  So  we  can  contribute  to  that,  although, 
obviously,  many  other  governments  and  agencies  are  working  on 
that.  We  do  make  a  contribution,  both  at  STRI  and  at  our  environ- 
mental research  center  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay  where  we  are  doing 
in-depth  studies  related  to  such  things  as  changes  in  atmospheric 
composition,  in  fallout,  either  wet  or  dry,  from  the  atmosphere,  its 
effect  on  vegetation,  how  it  works  and  how  these  things  work  their 
way  through  the  environment,  ending  up  in  the  Bay,  and  the  like. 
So  a  lot  of  that  goes  on. 

Mr.  Heyman.  One  fascinating  thing  that  I'm  not  fully  cognizant 
of,  but  I  have  begun  to  become,  is  that  there  are  some  folk  over 
in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  who  are  a  little  skeptical  about 
some  of  the  claims  with  regard  to  global  warming.  The  basis  for 
that  for  them  is  to  look  at  specimens,  fossil  and  others,  over  long 
periods  of  time,  and  to  be  able  to  determine  fluctuations  over  long 
periods  of  time.  So  having  the  actual  objects  really  can  be  extraor- 
dinarily important,  and  nobody  thought  about  that  application  for 
their  use,  but  applications  just  arise  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  suppose  the  development  of  DNA  as  a  science  has 
made  your  collections  more  useful. 

Mr.  Heyman.  Yes,  it  certainly  has. 

SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION'S  RELATIONSHIP  WITH  PANAMA 

Mr.  Regula.  A  practical  question  on  Panama:  you  proposed  a 
number  of  construction  projects  there  that  are  rather  expensive. 
What  type  of  legal  arrangement  do  we  have?  I  assume  this  is  land 
that's  controlled  or  it's  part  of  the  country  of  Panama.  What  assur- 
ance do  you  have  that  we  will  have  long-term  stability  there? 

Mr.  Heyman.  Well,  of  course,  we've  had  legal  stability,  but  that 
has  been  dependent  in  part  on  the  existence  of  the  Canal  Zone 
under  U.S.  jurisdiction.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  conversation  be- 
tween the  Smithsonian,  through  the  Tropical  Research  Institute, 
and  the  Panamanian  Government,  and  one  of  the  reasons  for  my 
trip  down  a  few  weeks  ago  was  to  speak  at  least  briefly  with  the 
President  of  Panama  and  to  gauge  what  the  receptivity  is  for  con- 
tinued good  relations.  I  think  we'll  be  shortly  entering  into  a  whole 
new  treaty  with  them,  and  the  level  of  enthusiasm  with  respect  to 
our  presence  is  great  because  I  think  the  Panamanians  really  view 
us  as  a  great  asset  for  Panama,  an  intellectual  center  that  will 
draw  other  people  there,  No.  1,  and  being  very  helpful  potentially 
with  their  development  of  some  of  the  lands  that  are  reverting  to 
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them  from  the  United  States  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  for  various 
activities  they're  going  to  carry  out.  One  of  their  plans,  in  any 
event,  is  for  something  called  "the  Knowledge  City,"  in  which 
they're  really  going  to  try  to  attract  a  number  of  scholars  from  a 
number  of  places  for  a  number  of  activities,  and  they  really  see  us 
at  the  heart  of  that. 

So  my  guess  is,  with  the  very  adroit  leadership  of  our  director 
down  there,  I  think  it  will  be  okay,  but  we'll  see  within  the  next 
four  or  five  years  whether  that  prediction  is  correct. 

Mr.  Regula.  But  wouldn't  you  hesitate  to  invest  too  much  in  the 
way  of  construction  until  you  have  a  stable  relationship? 

Mr.  Heyman.  Well,  that's  a  thought,  and  I  think  we've  really 
thought  about  that  a  lot  in  terms  of  the  plans  we've  undertaken. 

GUIDELINES  FOR  BALANCED  EXHIBITIONS 

Mr.  Regula.  On  a  less  esoteric  subject,  a  recent  article  in  U.S. 
News  and  World  Report  entitled,  "A  Museum  in  Crisis" — and  I  as- 
sume you've  seen  this — attempts  to  trace  the  long-festering  dispute 
over  how  the  Smithsonian  should  be  telling  the  story  of  American 
history.  How  do  you  react  to  this  article  and  does  it  have  validity? 

Mr.  Heyman.  Well,  one  of  the  problems  with  all  of  the  discussion 
that  has  arisen,  especially  in  relation  to  the  Enola  Gay,  and  some 
observations  of  the  sort  that  were  in  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 
is  that  the  whole  of  the  Smithsonian  is  somehow  embroiled  in  this. 
Of  course,  the  controversial  exhibitions  that  have  been  involved  at 
the  Smithsonian  over  the  past  number  of  years  are  resdly  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  whole.  But  let  me  tell  you  how  I  feel  about 
this  subject. 

In  the  old  days,  what  museums  did,  essentially,  was  put  out  ob- 
jects and  people  came  and  brought  whatever  they  had  in  their 
heads  to  viewing  that  object.  What's  happened  over  the  last  15,  20 
years  is  that  the  museum  profession  has  gone  in  the  direction  of 
doing  interpretative  exhibitions.  So  they've  added  a  lot  of  context 
to  the  objects. 

There  are  different  reactions  to  doing  that.  Putting  aside  the  po- 
litical spin  that  is  or  is  not  put  on  an  exhibition,  some  folks  just 
like  to  look  at  the  objects  and  don't  think  the  rest  of  it  is  an  aid 
at  all.  There  is  a  dispute,  for  instance,  with  regard  to  the  First  La- 
dies' exhibition  of  whether  we  should  simply  have  the  gowns  or  if 
we  should  have  much  more  explanatory  material  with  regard  to  the 
people  who  are  inside  of  the  gowns  and  what  they  did  during  their 
period  of  being  First  Ladies.  I  think  it's  fair  to  say  that  most  people 
kind  of  like  the  context  because  it  really  is  an  enriching  education. 
It's  brought  to  bear  at  the  point  you  look  at  the  objects,  but  let  me 
say  that  not  everybody  agrees  with  that. 

When  I  went  out  to  see  our  telescopes  in  Arizona  recently,  I  was 
in  Tucson,  where  the  headquarters  is,  and  I  went  into  the  State 
Museum  of  Arizona.  The  State  Museum  of  Arizona  has  a  very 
elaborate  exhibition  presently  of  Indian  tribes  in  Arizona,  and  that 
whole  exhibition  is  the  history  of  the  beginning  and  the  dismantle- 
ment, to  some  extent,  of  those  Indian  tribes,  and  it's  very  straight- 
forward. I  don't — I  didn't  have  the  sense  that  anybody  was  preach- 
ing to  me  or  anything  else,  but  it  was  very  straightforward  and  I 
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learned  a  lot  more  than  I  otherwise  would  by  simply  looking  at  ar- 
tifacts. 

So  I  think  we're  going  to  continue  both  to  do  objects — certainly, 
the  objects  that  speak  for  themselves.  And  what  I  mean  by  that  is 
that  people  know  enough  and  feel  enough  in  relationship  to  the — 
you  don't  need  a  big  explanation  of  Old  Glory.  You  don't  need  a  big 
explanation — at  least  you  haven't  up  to  now — for  the  Spirit  of  St. 
Louis  and  other  objects  that  just  are  part  of  our  collective  heritage. 

But  for  a  lot  of  other  things,  education  really  comes  from  context. 
But  once  you  get  into  interpretative  and  educational  exhibits  of 
that  sort,  you  start  to  worry  about  what  message  is  being  given 
and  how  is  that  message  being  given.  I  think  that  what  we  had 
thought  up  until  recently  is  that  curators  are  the  ones  who  create 
the  exhibition  and  they're  the  last  word  with  regard  to  content,  and 
we  have  thought  about  them  a  lot  like  one  would  have  thought  of 
me  a  couple  of  years  ago  when  I  was  teaching,  that  I  what  I  do 
in  the  classroom  and  the  like  is  up  to  me,  and  other  people  aren't 
supposed  to  regulate  it. 

Well,  I've  tried  to  make  it  pretty  clear  that  in  my  view  books  that 
curators  write  belong  to  them.  Articles  that  curators  write  belong 
to  them.  But  what  goes  up  on  the  wall  belongs  to  the  Institution, 
so  that  we're  collectively  responsible  for  it.  Maybe  in  some  in- 
stances we  might  experiment  with  exhibitions  that  are  signed,  but, 
nevertheless,  people  expect,  if  it's  up  there,  it  is  the  Institution's 
product  and  not  simply  the  product  of  an  individual. 

So  I  am  trying  to  orchestrate  now,  with  the  help  of  my  col- 
leagues, a  whole  set  of  conversations  within  the  Smithsonian  with 
respect  to,  how  do  you  handle  these  kinds  of  matters?  How  do  you 
try  to  make  sure  they  are  really  balanced?  How  do  you  try  to  make 
sure  that  there  aren't  subliminal  messages  being  given?  How  do 
you  try  to  make  sure  there's  a  very  explicit  statement  of  what  this 
exhibition  is  about? 

And,  by  the  way,  if  you  really  ask  for  real  explication  of  it,  then 
people  have  to  start  to  face  up  to  not  only  what  the^re  trying  to 
do,  but  what  is  occurring  that  might  be  unintended.  We're  in  the 
middle  of  trying  to  get  a  whole  sense  of  ourselves,  and,  also,  I've 
really  made  it  pretty  clear  that  the  directors  of  museums  are  really 
responsible  for  exhibitions  which  are  improperly  controversial. 
These  are  tough  definitions,  and  you  don't  want  to  squelch  the  cre- 
ativity of  curators  because  you  really  want  them  to  be  creative  and 
the  like,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  some  stuff  we  have  had 
up  that  I  think  really  bears  applying  some  rules  of  the  game  be- 
cause I  think  that  we  haven't  been  careful  enough  on  those.  I've 
come  into  this  job  undertaking  a  number  of  difficult  circumstances, 
and  this  one's  hard  in  the  sense  that  it's  running  uphill  against 
what  are  just  the  perceptions  and  the  history  of  how  people  behave, 
but  we'll  do  it.  So  I  look  at  that  article  as  another  prod  for  us  get- 
ting on  and  getting  this  done. 

We're  going  to  have  a  very  interesting  conference  on  the  19th  of 
April  out  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  That  was  one  of  the  things 
I  said  when  we  decided  to  change  the  Enola  Gay  exhibition,  and 
we're  taking  the  subject  straight  on,  and  we're  bringing  a  lot  of 
people  together,  and  I  think  some  very  interesting  analysis  and 
product  will  come  out  of  that  conference. 
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Mr.  Regula.  I  might  say  we  share  a  common  concern.  I've  dis- 
covered the  job's  a  little  more  than  I  anticipated,  too.  [Laughter.] 

I  yield  to  Mr.  Skaggs. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  jdelding. 

I  just  wanted  to  make  an  observation  in  this  context,  and  it  re- 
lates back  to  the  earlier  conversation  about  the  Enola  Gay.  It 
seems  to  me  inherent  in  Mr.  Smithson's  charge  in  the  dissemina- 
tion of  knowledge  that  one  encounter  a  certain  level  of  disagree- 
ment and  controversy,  and  ideas  are  not  going  to  be  germinated 
out  of  a  homogeneity  of  views.  And  so  if  you're  going  to  fulfill  a 
very  worthy  mission  for  this  country  and  this  culture,  I'd  hate  to 
see  you  intimidated  by  the  politiced  correctness  of  any  particular 
time  in  our  history  from  continuing  to  stretch  minds.  That's  a  dif- 
ficult balance  to  strike,  given  that  you  have  Federal  money  en- 
trusted to  you,  but  I  think  there's  a  way  to  do  it  without  sort  of 
becoming  bland  in  the  process. 

Mr.  Heyman.  I  think  that's  what  I'm  really  trying  to  do.  I  mean, 
for  instance,  as  I  say,  I  think  we  ought  to  take  on  controversy,  but 
I  think  we've  got  to  give  more  than  one  point  of  view.  I  think  that 
if,  for  instance,  in  an  exhibition,  as  is  presently  true,  it  turns  out 
that,  for  understandable  reasons,  one  has  selected  a  bunch  of 
events — I'm  talking  about  Science  in  American  Life — that  are  all 
controversial  in  order  really  to  rivet  attention  and  especially  to  get 
kids  interested  and  involved  in  the  show,  at  the  same  you  have  to 
understand  that  that  approach,  by  leaving  out  triumph,  is  rather 
denigrating  to  a  whole  bunch  of  people.  So  you,  in  some  sense, 
must  also  get  that  in  there  in  order  to  be  accurate.  That's  the  kind 
of  thing  I'm  groping  for. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  I  have  to  assume  that  your  mission  is  to  in- 
sure that  there's  objectivity  in  the  interpretation  as  presented.  I 
might  say  that  it's  my  plan  to  adjourn  here  in  about  the  next  seven 
or  eight  minutes,  and  I'll  have  a  lot  of  questions  for  the  record,  and 
I'm  sure  some  of  the  other  members  will,  too. 

Mr.  Heyman.  Surely. 

ELECTRONIC  OUTREACH 

Mr.  Regula.  I'm  interested  in  the  America  Online.  One  of  the 
concerns  I've  always  had  with,  whether  it's  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
Center  or  the  Smithsonian  or  the  Library  of  Congress,  or  whatever, 
is  this  outreach,  because,  ultimately,  the  budget  is  paid  by  the 
American  taxpayer  from  50  States,  and  there's  such  an  enormous 
value  to  what's  done  in  the  Smithsonian  that  it  seems  unfortunate 
that  maybe  a  very  limited  number  of  people  get  there.  I  don't  know 
what  percent  of  the  population  ever  gets  to  the  Smithsonian,  prob- 
ably 20  max.  That  may  seem  some  days  like  100  probably,  but — 
that's  true  here  in  the  Capitol.  Even  if  they  were  to  come  here,  it 
would  take  months  to  ever  really  see  it  adequately. 

What's  being  done  to  reach  students  in  a  classroom  in  Navarre, 
Ohio  or  wherever? 

Mr.  Heyman.  I'm  going  to  say  one  very  general  thing  and  then 
I  want  Lee  Denny,  who  is  the  new  Senior  Information  Officer  at 
the  Institution,  to  talk  a  little  bit. 

I  said  it  when  I  took  over  last  September,  that  I  had  two  or  three 
objectives.  I  said  that  we  weren't  going  to  grow  physically.  At  least 
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until  you  fellows  balance  the  budget,  that  probably  was  not  going 
to  occur,  but  what  we  had  to  do  was  to  grow  in  access,  and  we  had 
to  bring  the  Smithsonian  to  a  lot  of  i>eople  elsewhere.  So,  I  mean, 
there  are  a  lot  of  cliches  in  this  game,  but  we  really  did  have  to 
be  in  some  way  without  walls. 

We've  really  been  taking  this  very  seriously  in  this  first  six, 
seven  months.  Well,  we  had  been  previously,  but  we're  trying  to  do 
it  in  a  much  more  coordinated  way,  and  here's  one  of  the  fellows 
who's  really  making  that  possible. 

Mr.  Regula.  And  I'd  ask  you  to  comment  on  the  magazine  cir- 
culation, and  so  on.  I  read  it;  it's  excellent. 

Mr.  Heyman.  We  have  about  2.21  million — is  that  it? — ^for  cir- 
culation. That's  stood  up  and  it's  been  about  that. 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  a  lot  of  those  go  to  libraries  which  would,  of 
course,  mean 

Mr.  Heyman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Regula  [continuing].  That  a  lot  more  people  would  read 
it 

Mr.  Heyman.  Yes,  yes,  yes. 

Mr.  Regula  [continuing].  Than  would  be  indicated  by  the  raw 
numbers? 

Mr.  Heyman.  It  used  to  be  a  very  profitable  operation,  too,  but 
with  paper  costs  going  up  and  advertising  revenues  going  down,  we 
don't  make  nearly  as  much  off  of  it  as  before,  but  we  make  some- 
thing. 

Mr.  Regula.  It's  well  done. 

Mr.  Denny.  I  think  I'd  like  to  comment  specifically  on  some  of 
our  electronic  outreach.  It's  not  the  only  kind  of  outreach,  obvi- 
ously, we  do,  but  it's  certainly  part  of  my  job  and  what  the  Sec- 
retary brought  me  in  to  do. 

The  America  Online  relationship  began  about  18  months  ago  and 
is  almost  an  experiment  of  how  we  could  get  objects  in  pictorial 
form  out  to  the  public.  Since  that  time,  we've  had  something  in  the 
neighborhood  of  50,000  hours  of  usage  for  that  service.  At  the  same 
time,  we've  been  using  Internet,  which  is  also  probably  much  more 
publicly  accessible  over  about  the  last  three  years  for  more  re- 
search collaboration,  and,  again,  over  about  the  last  18  months  for 
more  educational  purposes.  And  we  have  redoubled  those  efforts 
over  the  last  six  months  to  strengthen  our  network  here  on  the 
Mall,  so  that  we  could  begin  to  make  a  great  many  more  things 
available  throughout  the  country.  We  have  put  together  a  product 
that  we  will  be  offering  over  the  Internet  that  will,  even  in  its  ini- 
tial stages,  have  something  in  the  neighborhood  of  18  to  20  hours 
if  you  sat  down  and  went  through  every  aspect  of  it.  So  it  would 
be  a  very  extensive  Internet  product.  That  will  be  available  to  the 
30  million  or  so  people  around  the  world  who  currently  have 

Mr.  Regula.  Who  are  subscribers? 

Mr.  Denny  [continuing].  Who  have  Internet  access 

Mr.  Regula.  Right. 

Mr.  Denny  [continuing].  Through  universities,  public  libraries, 
school  systems.  There  are  about  40  percent  of  the  schools  in  the 
United  States  that  have  Internet  capability,  only  3  percent  of  the 
classrooms,  unfortunately,  but  that's  growing  exponentially. 
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So  we  view  this  type  of  electronic  access  as  a  real  opportunity  for 
us  to  carry  everything  we  do  here  on  the  Mall  to  everyone  in  the 
country,  and  we  have  an  enormous  amount  of  focus  in  that  area 
and  an  enormous  number  of  people  that  we're  collaborating  with  in 
both  the  public  and  the  private  sector. 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  have  any  way  to  gauge  the  usage  of  this? 

Mr.  Denny.  We  have  not  turned  our — ^the  new  product  loose  yet, 
and  I  do  have  a  statistical  capture  within  it.  Within  the  existing 
products  that  we  have  now,  just  say  in  our  photo  services  that  we 
have  online,  we  have  a  photograph  being  downloaded  about  every 
78  seconds  day  and  night  from  that  service.  We  have  had  access 
from  84  percent  of  the  countries  that  are  being  serviced  now  by 
Internet,  which  is — it's  probably  80  to  90  percent  of  the  countries 
in  the  world.  So  it's  been  an  absolutely  amazing  amount  of  activity 
for  something  that  we  have  not  advertised  or  promoted  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Regula.  I'm  not  an  expert  on  it,  but,  as  I  understand  it, 
don't  you  have  to  digitize  the 

Mr.  Denny.  Yes. 

Mr.  Regula  [continuing].  Exhibits  to  put  them  on  Internet? 

Mr.  Denny.  When  we  look  at  our  critical  success  factors  in  this 
type  of  access,  the  foundation  pieces  of  that  are  digitization  and 
having  enough  network  there  to  get  the  things  out.  Obviously,  our 
objects  are  exciting,  but  the^re  three-dimensional.  They're  difficult 
to  digitize.  We  want  good  text  around  them  so  we  tell  a  good  story, 
and  we  put  it  in  context,  and  the^re  equivalent  to  an  exhibit,  but 
we  have  140  million  objects.  That's  an  immense  amount  of  material 
to  digitize. 

Mr.  Regula.  That's  amazing.  I  think  I  read  where  somebody  was 
giving  a  tour  in  some  overseas  location,  and  they  had  the  equip- 
ment there  so  that  you  could  follow  them  on  Internet  as  if  you  were 
there. 

Mr.  Denny.  Yes. 

We  essentially  have  that  type  of  capability  established  now  and 
we're  just  in  the  process  of  making  that  available  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Regula.  Would  a  scholar  in  California  be  able  to  Internet  or 
interconnect  with  your  Tropical  Research  Facility  in  Panama? 

Mr.  Denny.  Yes.  Yes,  we  have  that  capability  now. 

electronic  outreach  funding 

Mr.  Heyman.  Let  me  just  say  one  thing  also.  First,  part  of  this 
is  awfully  complicated  because  there  are  so  many  different  things 
that  are  possible,  and  we're  beginning  to  touch  this  and  touch  that 
and  touch  the  other  as  we  experiment.  Secondly,  there's  no  free 
lunch  in  this  game.  The  cost  of  putting  a  lot  of  our  stuff  in  digital 
form  is  going  to  be  very  expensive.  Thirdly,  I'm  a  realist  and  I  rec- 
ognize I've  got  to  get  this  money  from  some  place  other  than  here. 
And,  fourthly,  we  can  put  stuff  on  a  network,  but  we  can't  really 
assure  easy  access  to  this  material.  So,  fifthly,  we've  got  to  be  in 
partnership  with  the  private  sector  on  this.  My  rules  of  the  game 
for  that  are  that  we're  going  to  enter  appropriate  arrangements  so 
that  our  materials  really  are  accessible  around  and  we're  going  to 
recover  from  that  no  great  big  profit,  but  the  cost  of  doing  our  digi- 
tal conversions. 
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Along  those  lines,  we  are  presently  interviewing  about  15  cor- 
porations that  in  one  form,  shape,  or  manner  are  in  this  game,  and 
we've  now  done  three  or  four,  and  we're  going  to,  over  the  course 
of  the  next  month,  we  will  have  done  them  all.  What  we're  trying 
to  do  is  to  get  educated  enough  to  know  how  we'd  even  write  a  re- 
quest for  proposals.  But  as  we've  started  now,  some  kind  of  exciting 
tnings  jump  out  in  terms  of  the  interest  of  various  private  sector 
firms  in  getting  access  to  us  and  what  are  going  to  be  some  of  the 
rules  of  the  game.  One  of  the  rules  of  the  game  that's  been  clear 
is  that,  as  far  as  the  use  of  whatever  it  is  for  educational  purposes 
in  K  through  12,  or  the  like,  it's  got  to  go  free.  So  that's  part  of 
what  is  in  the  midst  of  all  this  discussion. 

1  don't  have  any  plan  at  the  moment  because  I'm  being  educated, 
but  I  really  have  a  sense  of  optimism  talking  with  everybody  that 
we're  going  to  be  able  to  pull  this  off  somehow. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  I  think  this  is  extremely  important  and  an 
enormous  multiplier  in  terms  of  the  use  of  facility. 

MUSEUM  OF  THE  AMERICAN  INDIAN  COLLECTION  ON  DISPLAY 

I  was  curious — I  saw  just  that  one  pod  or  one  display  there.  Of 
the  number  of  items  that  you  have  in  storage,  what  portion  of 
those  would  you  be  able  to  display  in  the  museum  itself  if  it  were 
to  be  built  on  the  Mall? 

Dr.  Hoffmann.  The  Indian  Museum? 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes. 

Dr.  Hoffmann.  This  collection  is  from 

Mr.  Regula.  I  don't  mean  of  that  one,  but  generally.  Of  the  total 
number  of  artifacts  that  you  have  stored,  what  percent  of  those 
could  be  displayed  in  the  museum  at  any  one  time? 

Dr.  Hoffman.  Okay,  the  number  is  quite  small,  on  the  order  of 
no  more  than  5  percent,  depending  upon  the 

Mr.  Regula.  Would  you  contemplate  rotating  them  then? 

Dr.  Hoffman.  Yes,  we  do  that,  and  we  also,  depending  upon  tem- 
porary shows — two  sorts  of  display.  One  is  the  so-called  permanent 
display  where  the  objects  may  be  there  for  several  years.  The  other 
are  temporary  exhibits,  where  we  wish  to  illustrate  particular 
things,  and  those  things  come  out  of  the  study  collections  and  they 
go  on  to  display  for  a  particular  purpose. 

Mr.  Heyman.  But  the  other  thing  I  think  that's  going  to  be  espe- 
cially important  with  regard  to  the  Indian  Museum  is  traveling  ex- 
hibitions, and  I  think  we're  going  to  be  able  to  bring  a  lot  of  these 
artifacts  to  the  Indian  people  where  they  are,  because  the^re  not 
going  to  come  to  where  we  are  very  often.  I  think  that's  going  to 
be  quite  possible.  In  fact,  I'm  going  over  in  about  an  hour  to  talk 
with  one  of  the  Senators  from  Alaska  about  how  to  bring  materials 
we  have  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  that  are  Alaskan  Na- 
tive materials  both  to  permanent  or  at  least  semipermanent  exhi- 
bition in  a  museum  in  Anchorage,  but  also  a  rich  set  of  exhibitions 
that  will  go  around  Alaska  to  where  Native  peoples  are. 

So  I  see  this  one,  I  see  the  American  Indian  one,  really  has  a  po- 
tentiality for  that,  probably  more  so  than  other  objects  that  we 
have. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  I'll  put  the  balance  of  my  questions  in  the 
record. 
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CLOSING  REMARKS 


Mr.  Regula.  I've  just  commented  we  have  two  things  in  common. 
One  is,  of  course,  we're  both  new  challenges,  but  also  we  both  have 
some  tough  prioritizing  to  do,  and  I  don't  know  if  you'd  like  to 
make  any  final  comment  before  we  adjourn. 

Mr.  Heyman.  Well,  sir,  I  found  this  a  very  useful  session  for  me 
in  a  lot  of  ways,  both  learning  in  terms  of  attitudes  and  priorities, 
but  also  getting — ^you  know,  the  more  you  talk  about  stuff  that's 
close  to  your  heart,  the  better  you  understand  it.  So  this  has  been 
a  good  opportunity  for  me. 

Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you  all  for  coming. 

The  committee's  adjourned. 

[Committee  note. — ^Additional  committee  questions  and  answers 
for  the  record  follows:] 
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ADDITIONAL  COMMIITEE  QUESTIONS 

Restructuring 

Question  1 :    The  Smithsonian  proposed  a  reorganization  late  last  year  that  involved 
the  consolidation  of  programmatic  activities,  operations  and  administration.   The  Committee 
has  not  yet  approved  the  reorganization  and  yet  your  budget  justification  indicates  that  you 
have  implemented  the  reorganization.   Is  this  accurate? 

Answer:    The  Smithsonian  Institution  budget  request  for  FY  1996  reflects  the 
proposed  reorganization.    Because  there  was  no  immediate  budgetary  impact,  the  Institution 
prepared  its  budget  request  along  the  new  organizational  lines  in  anticipation  of 
Congressional  approval  of  the  reorganization. 


Question  2:    Could  you  explain  for  the  committee  specifically  how  this  restructuring 
will  result  in  efficiencies  and  savings  in  both  the  operations  and  administration  of  the 
Institution  as  well  as  the  programs  and  research  efforts? 

Answer:    One  of  two  major  components  of  the  proposed  restructuring  is  the 
establishment  of  the  Office  of  the  Provost.    This  office  will  have  responsibility  for  oversight 
of  aU  programmatic  and  research  activities  within  the  Institution.   One  of  the  first  tasks  of 
this  office  will  be  to  restructure  the  offices  of  the  Assistant  Provosts  for  Sciences,  Arts  and 
Humanities,  and  Educational  and  Cultural  Programs  so  that  the  administrative  functions  of 
these  disparate  staffs  are  consolidated  into  one.   The  other  major  component  of  the  proposed 
restructuring  is  to  consolidate  all  administrative  operations  under  the  Office  of  the  Under 
Secretary.    By  having  these  two  offices  report  directly  to  the  Secretary,  more  coordinated 
control  can  be  achieved. 


Question  3:   If  there  has  been  actual  savings  from  your  downsizing,  streamlining 
efforts,  what  were  those  savings  and  were  they  applied  to  programmatic  increases  or  applied 
toward  deficit  reduction,  or  a  combination? 

Answer:    The  actual  savings  from  downsizing  were  $9.5  million.   Of  this  amount, 
$3.1  million  was  applied  to  FY  1995  reductions;  the  remaining  $6.4  million  is  shown  as  a 
reduction  to  the  FY  1996  request.   The  positions  associated  with  the  savings  have  been 
appUed  to  meet  the  President's  Executive  Order  to  reduce  the  federal  workforce. 


Question  4:   How  much  of  the  savings  were  associated  with  the  Congressionally- 
approved  buy-out  program  and  how  much  was  a  result  of  the  Institution's  internal 
streamlining? 

Answer:    The  $9.5  million  in  savings  was  associated  with  the  Congressionally- 
approved  buy-out  program. 
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Budget  Reduction 

Question  5:   The  FY  1996  budget  request  is  $36  million  higher  than  95  enacted. 
There  are  increases  in  each  category,  Salaries  and  Expenses  up  $11  million,  Construction  is 
up  $9.4,  Zoo  Construction  is  up  approximately  $1  million,  and  the  Repair  and  Restoration 
account  reflects  a  $10  million  increase. 

If  the  committee  allocation  for  FY  96  reflected  a  5  or  10%  reduction  compared  to 
current  year,  how  would  you  reduce  your  budget  submission?   Please  be  specific. 

Answer:    The  Institution,  if  such  reductions  were  mandated,  would  prefer  to  take  the 
percentage  reduction  and  then  make  decisions  on  how  to  specifically  reduce  its  budget. 
There  are  many  areas  that  could  be  affected  by  reductions  of  this  magnitude,  as  shown 
below: 

•  Drastic  staff  cost  reductions  through  reductions  in  force,  hiring  freezes  and 
furloughs 

•  Closing  of  museum  galleries  or  reducing  public  hours  in  order  to  reduce  security 
costs 

•  Curtailment  or  elimination  of  research  projects  throughout  the  Institution 

•  Reduction  or  deferral  of  critical  collections  management  activities 

•  Drastic  curtailment  of  all  employee  travel,  training  and  overtime;  curtailment  of 
supplies  and  equipment  purchases;  curtailment  of  all  other  non-critical  purchases 

•  Reduction  of  the  Traveling  Exhibition  Service's  outreach  programs 


Exhibits  Controversy 

Question  6:    A  recent  article  in  U.S.  News  and  World  Report,  entitled  "A  Museum  in 
Crisis,"  attempts  to  trace  the  long  festering  dispute  over  how  the  Smithsonian  should  be 
telling  the  story  of  American  History.    Although  the  recent  Enola  Gay  exhibit,  which 
enraged  World  War  n  veterans  by  insinuating  that  the  Japanese  were  iimocent  victims  of  an 
unnecessary  act  of  vengeance,  was  the  most  egregious  example  of  reinterpreting  history, 
there  have  been  others  over  the  last  few  years.    Some  include  the  recent  Science  in  American 
Life  and  an  American  History  Museum  exhibit  on  life  after  the  Revolution. 

What  is  the  Smithsonian  doing  to  reassess  the  way  major  exhibits  are  planned  and 
interpreted? 

Answer:    Under  the  auspices  of  the  Office  of  the  Provost,  the  Smithsonian  is 
undertaking  a  comprehensive  review  of  how  each  Smithsonian  museum  develops  exhibitions. 
This  effort  will  result  in  the  development  of  a  policy  on  exhibition  processes  that  should 
ensure  objectivity,  accuracy  and  balance  in  public  exhibitions. 
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Question  7:   Would  you  say  that  part  of  the  problem  stems  from  virtually  no 
oversight  by  top  management  and  no  official  guidelines? 

Answer:    There  have  been  no  institution-wide  guidelines,  nor  a  strict  policy  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  Institution  should  address  controversial  exhibitions.   In  the  case  of  the 
Enoia  Gay  Exhibition,  the  principal  flaw  lay  in  the  National  Air  and  Space  Museum 
attempting  to  couple  an  historical  treatment  of  the  use  of  atomic  weapons  with  the  50th 
anniversary  commemoration  of  the  end  of  the  war.    Granted,  exhibitions  have  many 
purposes.    The  Institution  needs  a  process  to  determine  which  of  many  goals  is  paramount 
and  how  to  help  ensure  objectivity,  accuracy  and  balance.    Such  processes  will  improve 
oversight  by  senior  management  in  the  early  stages  of  exhibition  development. 


Question  8:   What  is  meant  by  political  correctness? 

Answer:   The  definition  found  in  the  Random  House  Word 
Menu  @  1992  states: 

"politically  correct  (adj.)  marked  by  or  conforming  to  typically  progressive,  orthodox 
views  such  as  environmentalism,  pacifism  and  social  equality  for  those  outside  the 
white  male  power  structure  and  Western,  Judeo-Chhstian  tradition". 

The  term  has  no  specific  meaning  within  the  Smithsonian. 


Question  9:    Some  major  exhibits  involve  as  much  writing  as  object  display.   Is  there 
any  consideration  being  given  to  displaying  smaller  exhibits  so  that  the  general  public  can 
spend  less  than  several  hours  in  an  exhibit  and  still  come  away  with  a  feeling  of 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  exhibits  theme? 

Answer:   The  Smithsonian  does  attempt  to  present  exhibits  in  a  broad  size  range,  with 
some  as  small  as  a  single  display  case.   However,  we  can  and  must  continue  to  understand 
the  best  ways  to  communicate  through  exhibitions. 


Question  10:   Based  on  your  experience  with  the  Enola  Gay  exhibit,  might  it  be  more 
important  to  focus  the  interpretation  and  context  of  the  exhibit  on  explaining  events  as  they 
were  understood  and  experienced  by  the  people  living  at  the  time,  as  opposed  to  raising 
issues  that  have  come  up  since  the  incident? 

Answer:    Each  exhibition  topic  is  different.   It  is  difficult  to  make  a  declarative  policy 
that  "all  exhibitions  must  explain  events  as  they  were  experienced  and  understood  at  the 
time."   However,  we  can  say  that  there  should  never  be  confiision  with  regard  to  the  basis  of 
the  facts  and  interpretation. 
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Collecting  Fees 

Question  1 1 :   Last  month  we  conducted  oversight  hearings  on  how  to  downsize 
government.    Several  groups  such  as  the  Heritage  Foundation  recommended  that  Smithsonian 
charge  admission  fees  to  help  partially  offset  operational  expenses. 

Last  year,  the  Smithsonian,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  ran  pilot 
projects  to  collect  fees  at  several  locations.   What  was  the  result  of  that  effort? 

Answer:    On  March  25,  1993,  the  Smithsonian  began  a  demonstration  project  for 
voluntary  contributions  in  four  museums  (National  Portrait  Gallery,  American  Art, 
Anacostia,  and  Air  &  Space)  and  the  Zoo.    Eight  collection  boxes  were  created  for  these 
locations. 

The  capital  start-up  costs  for  this  project  were  $25,000.    An  additional  $6,430  has 
been  spent  on  supplies  for  videotaping  each  cash  count  and  for  the  redesign  of  two  boxes  at 
the  Air  and  Space  Museum,  making  a  total  of  $31,430  in  cash  outlays.    Donated  equipment 
valued  at  $10,000  also  was  used  to  establish  this  project. 

As  of  March  9,  1995,  approximately  $60,000  has  been  collected  in  the  eight  boxes. 
Thus,  this  project  has  netted  the  Smithsonian  $28,301  over  the  two  year  course  of  the 
demonstration  project. 


Question  12:   What  was  learned  from  the  experience? 

Answer:    Originally,  the  collection  boxes  were  all  placed  away  from  the  entrances  or 
exits  so  as  to  not  imply  mandatory  donations  or  admission  fees.    They  were  also  placed  away 
from  the  building  entrances  for  security  reasons.    Because  the  early  results  of  the  project 
were  not  encouraging,  a  decision  was  made  to  redesign  the  boxes  and  place  them  closer  to 
the  entrances.    Initially,  it  was  assumed  that  the  boxes  should  be  generally  uniform  in  design. 
Over  time  it  became  apparent  that  the  boxes  should  relate  more  closely  to  each  of  the 
individual  museums.    Air  &  Space  redesigned  their  two  boxes  into  "space  ships"  and 
installed  them  closer  to  the  entrances  in  December,  1993.    Since  that  time,  the  collections 
there  increased  two  fold  over  the  original  monthly  collection  rates. 

The  major  lessons  learned  were:    1)  the  public  is  not  offended  by  a  request  for 
voluntary  contributions;   2)  we  must  be  more  aggressive  in  the  design  and  location  of  the 
contribution  boxes;  and  3)  we  must  explain  to  the  public  the  importance  of  their  givijig  to  the 
Institution  and  our  ability  to  be  an  exciting  and  forward-looking  Institution. 


Question  13:    Could  adjustments  be  made  to  improve  the  collections? 

Answer:   In  December  of  1993,  the  two  collection  boxes  in  the  Air  and  Space 
Museum  were  redesigned  and  physically  moved  to  the  entrance  areas.    Both  of  these  actions 
improved  the  amount  of  money  collected  to  a  significant  degree.    Further  adjustments  could 
be  a  stronger  message  to  the  public  regarding  the  rationale  for  the  contributions. 
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Question  14:   Most  large  city  museums  in  this  country  have  either  an  admissions  fee 
or  a  range  of  voluntary  collections.    The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York  is  quite 
aggressive  with  their  voluntary  fee  others  have  collections  boxes  located  at  various  places 
throughout  the  museums.    Does  the  Smithsonian  have  specific  plans  to  implement  a  new 
program?   If  not,  why? 

Answer:    While  these  issues  are  considered  from  time  to  time  by  the  Institution's 
Board  of  Regents,  that  consideration  never  occurs  in  isolation  from  the  overall  consideration 
of  a  variety  of  revenue-generating  options;  concern  about  accessibility  by  the  public  that  the 
Institution  is  mandated  to  serve;  and  the  economic  environment  in  which  it  exists. 

As  was  noted  in  previous  questions,  the  Institution  can  and  should  make  more 
adjustments  with  regard  to  its  voluntary  contribution  initiative.   With  regard  to  admissions, 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  staff  continues  to  believe  that  the  Institution  is  special  in  the 
world  in  that  it  does  not  determine  who  comes  to  the  museums  along  economic  lines. 


Question  15:   What  is  the  approximate  amount  of  revenue  collected  at  the  Met  in 
New  York?  At  other  major  museums?  The  Smithsonian  visitor  figures  for  FY  1994  were  in 
excess  of  28  million.  What  is  the  potential  revenue  for  the  Smithsonian's  16  museums  and 
galleries  and  the  Zoo  if  fees  were  collected? 

Answer:   According  to  the  Met,  the  total  amount  of  admission  fees  collected  has 
averaged  approximately  $8.6  million  for  the  past  several  years.    This  year,  however,  it  is 
projecting  revenues  more  than  $1 1  million  due  to  a  greater  number  of  exhibition  op>enings 
than  usual.    The  experience  of  the  Met  is  that  revenue  fluctuates  with  the  exhibition 
schedule. 

In  evaluating  visitor  information  for  the  Smithsonian,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the 
figure  generated  represents  the  number  of  visits,  not  visitors.   Therefore,  the  figure  of  28 
million  for  FY  1994  represents  the  number  of  visits  counted.   These  visitor  counts  do  not 
discriminate  among  one  time  visitors,  repeat  visitors,  visitors  to  multiple  facilities,  staff, 
contractors,  and  others  conducting  business  with  the  Institution.   Estimates  suggest  that 
approximately  10,000,000  individuals  visit  the  Smithsonian  each  year. 

Any  effort  to  consider  the  potential  revenue  that  might  be  generated  by  an  admission 
fee  must  take  into  account  a  variety  of  considerations.  At  the  outset  are  the  establishing 
authorities  of  the  museums,  which,  in  the  cases  of  the  Freer,  Sackler,  Hirshhom,  Portrait 
Gallery,  and  the  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  state  that  they  are  free,  public 
institutions.  Thus,  only  certain  museums  could  charge  fees. 

Of  more  immediate  importance,  however,  is  the  fact  that  in  FY  1994  the  Smithsonian 
generated  nearly  $23  million  -  about  5.5%  of  its  total  operating  income  -  from  sales  of 
objects,  food,  and  publications,  together  with  membership  activities  and  miscellaneous 
income.  All  of  these  activities  are  tied  to  one  degree  or  another  to  freely  accessible  visits  to 
the  Mall  museums.  Rather  than  producing  revenue  for  the  museums,  admission  fees  are 
likely  to  reduce  attendance,  and  therefore  sales.  While  fees  alone  would  deny  to  large 
segments  of  the  public  the  fullness  of  the  current  museum  experience,  through  the  reduction 
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in  sales  and  net  operating  income  they  also  could  deny  the  Institution  the  margin  of  resources 
that  assists  in  acquiring  significant  objects  for  the  collections,  maintaining  a  vibrant 
exhibition  program,  and  developing  electronic  communications  systems  to  reach  those  in 
communities  beyond  the  Mall. 


Question  16:   I  believe  there  was  also  thought  given  to  opening  museum  shops  at 
different  locations  throughout  the  city  and  eventually  the  country.    As  you  know  the  Met  and 
the  Boston  Museum  have  done  just  this  and  their  stores  have  been  quite  successful  in  raising 
additional  revenue.   I  believe  you  ran  such  a  test  program  at  a  popular  Mall  in  the  Maryland 
suburbs  recently,  what  was  the  result  of  that  demonstration? 

Answer:    The  Museum  Shops  Division  of  the  Business  Management  Office  conducted 
a  test  project  for  off-Mall  retailing  during  the  Smithsonian's  holiday  season  of  1993.    From 
October  15,  1993  until  January  30,  1994,  the  Division  rented  approximately  2,500  square 
feet  of  retail  space  in  the  White  Flint  Mall  in  North  Bethesda,  Maryland  on  the  second  level 
near  Bloomingdale's.   The  Friends  of  the  National  Zoo  (FONZ)  rented  a  similar  retail  space 
adjacent  to  the  Smithsonian's.    For  the  period  that  the  Smithsonian  Shop  was  open,  the 
Division  generated  enough  cash  flow  to  cover  all  of  the  operating  expenses  for  the  Shop,  the 
full  costs  of  the  build-out  for  the  fixtures,  and  a  small  profit.    For  the  short  period  that  this 
shop  was  open,  this  represents  a  reasonable  operating  performance,  bearing  in  mind  that 
these  three  months  represent  the  strongest  retail  sales  period  of  the  year.   The  inventory  for 
this  Shop  was  taken  from  the  existing  merchandise  carried  in  the  Mall  Shops. 

It  was  determined  that  much  of  the  traffic  in  the  White  Flint  Shop  was  the  result  of 
the  traditional  Smithsonian  shoppers  being  able  to  shop  at  this  intercept  location  in  the 
Maryland  suburbs  without  having  to  travel  to  the  Mall  in  downtown  Washington.   Long 
term,  this  would  defeat  the  purpose  of  promoting,  within  the  metropolitan  Washington  area, 
visitation  to  the  museums  with  the  additional  benefit  of  a  shopping  experience.    Shopping  in 
the  museums  is  seen  as  an  enhancement  for  the  visitor.   The  opportunity  to  increase,  not 
circumvent,  visitation  should  be  stressed  as  the  desired  goal. 


Question  17:    Do  you  have  plans  to  expand  that  project? 

Answer:   In  1994,  the  Business  Management  Office  thoroughly  researched  the 
financial  implications  of  a  true  off-Mall  (midtown  Manhattan  in  New  York  City)  location 
which  could  leverage  the  Division's  strength  of  appealing  to  a  broad  mix  of  transient 
customers'  interests  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 

The  senior  management  of  the  Institution  determined  that  the  near-term  financial 
position  of  the  Unrestricted  Trust  Fund  would  not  be  able  to  support  the  additional  required 
asset  investment  for  inventory  and  leasehold  improvements  to  the  physical  space.    The  return 
on  investment  would  be  significant  for  the  Institution,  but  only  after  the  second  full  year  of 
operation.   The  Institution's  Trust  funds  cannot  absorb  that  burden  of  financial  risk  alone  at 
this  time. 
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However,  the  Institution  will  be  opening  a  shop  at  the  Baltimore  Washington 
International  Aiqx)rt  in  a  cooperative  effort  with  the  State  of  Maryland.    In  addition,  the 
Institution  will  have  shops  in  conjunction  with  the  traveling  exhibition,  America's 
Smithsonian,  to  twelve  cities  in  the  United  States  in  1996  and  1997. 


Question  18:   If  not,  can  you  explain  why  admission  fees  and  other  revenue 
enhancements  such  as  museums  shops  outside  the  museum  work  for  other  institutions  and  not 
for  the  Smithsonian? 

Answer:    Meeting  Smithsonian  standards  and  achieving  success  in  an  highly 
competitive  off-Mall  retail  environment  such  as  Fifth  Avenue  in  New  York  would  require  a 
very  substantial  investment  of  resources  in,  among  other  items,  the  development  of 
specialized  products  and  the  acquisition  of  inventory.   We  will,  however,  continue  to  assess 
the  costs  and  benefits  of  a  number  of  revenue-generating  activities  including  arranging  to 
have  SI  licensed  products  sold  in  established  businesses. 


Question  19:   Mr.  Secretary,  your  budget  justification  speaks  of  the  need  to  rely  more 
heavily  in  the  future  on  private  support.    You  have  also  been  quoted  in  various  newspapers 
on  this  same  issue.   What  specific  plans  do  you  have  for  raising  funds  and  how  would  they 
be  used  ~  to  offset  operations  ,  research  or  construction? 

Answer:   The  Smithsonian's  future  plans  for  fund-raising  activity  will  support  the 
long-term  strategic  plan  we  are  developing.   While  the  Institution  anticipates  a  continuing 
need  for  unrestricted  support  —  and  will  rely  heavily  on  its  business  activities  for  a  major 
portion  of  same  ~  a  significantly  expanded  effort  already  has  been  initiated  to  secure 
additional  funds  from  non-Federal  sources  to  help  meet  both  our  restricted  and  unrestricted 
needs.    Specifically: 

The  Smithsonian's  150th  Anniversary  Celebration  is  being  planned  to  build  on  the 
Institution's  fund-raising  and  marketing  strengths. 

The  National  Campaign  for  the  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  and  an 
eventual  effort  to  support  the  National  Air  and  Space  Museum  Extension  are  two 
construction  projects  for  which  we  are  and  will  be  seeking  private  funding. 

Our  fiind-raising  efforts  among  prospective  individual  donors  will  be  accelerated  by  a 
recent  administrative  decision  which  placed  the  Contributing  Membership  program  under  the 
purview  of  the  Office  of  Development.   That  decision  will  contribute  to  our  intensified 
efforts  to  build  the  Smithsonian's  endowment  through  the  Smithsonian  Fund  for  the  Future, 
with  leadership  provided  by  the  Smithsonian  National  Board.   Increased  endowment  funding 
will  stabilize  the  Smithsonian's  programs  in  research,  education,  acquisition,  fellowships,  and 
internships. 
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Setting  Priorities 

Question  20:   Federal  discretionary  budgets  have  been  on  a  downward  slide  for 
several  years  now  and  the  likelihood  that  this  trend  will  continue  is  very  high.   In  fact,   it  is 
likely  that  the  FY  96  allocation  to  our  subcommittee  will  be  dramatically  under  current  year 
funding.   With  these  facts  in  mind  I  would  like  to  know: 

Can  you  describe  your  priority  setting  process?   I  ask  this  in  light  of  the  fact  that  you 
obviously  have  significant  deterioration  of  older  structures,  and  the  need  for  collections 
storage  is  significant  .    At  the  same  time,  you  have  three  separate  facilities  in  mind  for  the 
American  Indian  Museum,  one  just  opened  in  New  York,  one  planned  for  Suitland,  and  one 
for  the  Mall;  you  are  planning  for  the  Air  and  Space  Extension  at  Dulles  and  the  Old  Post 
Office  Building  renovation;  and  you  have  been  exploring  the  idea  of  a  new  Afro  American 
Museum. 

Answer:    As  one  of  his  first  acts.  Secretary  Hey  man  has  begun  a  strategic  planning 
process  intended  to  take  a  comprehensive  look  at  the  Institution's  programs  and  operations 
and  to  reevaluate  priorities  in  light  of  the  current  and  anticipated  binding  limitations.   It  is 
intended  that  this  process  will  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.    Beginning  in 
1977,  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  and  the  Secretary  established  a  five-year 
planning  process.    That  process  produced  a  five-year  prospectus  to  outline  the  Institution's 
program  plans  for  the  next  five  fiscal  years  and  describe  longer-term  plans  for  construction 
and  facilities.   In  addition,  there  is  an  annual  planning  and  budget  process  which  enunciates 
the  more  immediate  priorities  for  spending.   Both  of  these  processes  were  comprehensive  and 
required  the  input  of  every  office  in  the  Institution.   Annually,  the  Under  Secretary 
conducted  individual  hearings  with  each  museum,  research  center,  and  office  to  discuss  needs 
and  priorities.   These  individual  priorities  were  then  evaluated  based  on  available  resources 
and  the  goals  of  the  Institution  to  arrive  at  a  set  of  Institutional  priorities. 

The  Institution  also  has  an  established  Capital  Program  Planning  Board,  chaired  by 
the  Under  Secretary.    This  Board  establishes  priorities  for  construction  and  for  repair  and 
restoration  of  the  Institution's  facilities.    As  part  of  its  work,  this  Board  assesses  the  impact 
that  the  construction  of  a  new  facility  will  have  on  the  Institution's  operating  budget. 


Question  21:  While  some  of  these  projects  have  involved  a  private  cost-sharing 
component,  they  eventually  require  yearly  operations  and  maintenance  funds.   It  appears  as  if 
the  Smithsonian  has  not  adjusted  its  planning  for  new  museums  and  collections  centers  as 
Federal  funds  have  declined.    Can  you  explain  this? 

Answer:   The  Institution  has,  in  fact,  responded  to  the  decline  in  Federal  funds  in 
several  ways.   One  is  by  creating  public/private  partnerships.   The  National  Museum  of  the 
American  Indian  is  the  principal  example  of  this  kind  of  partnership.   The  Institution  is 
committed  to  raising  one  third  of  the  cost  of  construction  for  the  Mall  museum.   In  addition, 
funds  are  being  raised  to  endow  the  programs  of  the  museum. 

Recognizing  that  the  Federal  budget  could  not  support  the  $160  million  needed  to 
fund  construction  of  the  Air  and  Space  extension  at  Dulles,  the  Institution  has  turned  to  two 
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other  sources  of  funding.   The  Institution  has  signed  a  memorandum  of  understanding  with 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  that  pledges  interest-free  loans,  the  installation  of  the 
necessary  infrastructure  at  Dulles,  and  the  issuance  of  $100  million  in  State  bonds  at 
municipal  rates  to  finance  the  enterprise.    The  bonds  would  be  retired  from  income  streams 
that  the  Institution  currently  is  exploring.   In  addition,  the  Institution  would  also  raise  funds 
in  the  private  sector.   The  total  commitment  of  the  Federal  government  for  the  extension 
would  be  $8  million.   As  planned,  this  represents  a  significant  leveraging  of  federal  funds  for 
those  in  other  sectors. 

Another  recent  example  of  a  public/private  partnership  is  a  fund-raising  effort 
currently  being  conducted  by  the  Cooper-Hewitt.   The  Secretary  has  required  that  $8  million 
be  raised  through  private  sources  to  assist  with  a  renovation  project  which  totals  $20  million. 

The  unsuccessful  legislation  before  the  Congress  in  the  last  session  to  establish  the 
African-American  museum  made  it  clear  that  no  federal  funds  would  be  sought  for 
construction  or  operation  of  the  museum.   Again,  the  Institution  intended  to  raise  fiinds  to 
support  the  ongoing  operations  of  the  enterprise. 

The  Institution  is  making  difficult  choices  about  which  facilities  it  will  be  able  to 
maintain.   For  example,  the  Regents  recently  gave  their  approval  for  the  Institution  to 
dispose  of  the  Barney  Studio  House  either  through  sale  or  by  donating  the  house  to  a  non- 
profit organization  that  is  able  to  restore  and  operate  the  property  as  a  house  museum.   This 
decision  was  based  on  the  simple  fact  that  the  Institution  cannot  afford  to  repair  the  house  or 
to  operate  it  as  a  museum,  particularly  in  light  of  more  pressing  Institutional  priorities. 

These  examples  serve  to  illustrate  that  the  Institution  recognizes  that  Federal  fiinding 
will  not  be  available  to  meet  its  growing  needs.   We  will  continue  to  develop  new  ways  in 
which  to  address  them. 


Collections 

Question  22:   Your  request  states  that  the  Institution  has  over  138  million  objects, 
works  of  art  and  specimens,  121  million  of  which  are  in  the  National  Museum  of  Natural 
History.    The  Committee  has  appropriated  approximately  $30M  for  new  storage  facilities  and 
lab  space  in  Suitland  and  it  is  estimated  that  by  the  year  2005,  this  space  will  be  completely 
filled. 

Given  the  fact  that  federal  funds  are  limited,  has  the  Smithsonian  given  any  thought  to 
limiting  new  acquisitions  and  downsizing  the  current  collection? 

Answer:   Each  collecting  organization  at  the  Smithsonian  has  a  collection  policy 
which  establishes  general  guidelines  for  new  acquisitions  and  also  the  deaccessioning  objects 
from  the  collections. 

The  subject  of  collections  acquisition,  care  and  deaccession  will  be  a  major 
component  of  the  Secretary's  strategic  planning  process.    The  national  collections  are  at  the 
heart  of  the  Institution.   They  are  the  basis  for  research,  exhibition,  public  and  educational 
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programs.    The  issue  of  downsizing  the  collections  through  such  mechanisms  as  long-term 
loans  will  be  carefully  considered  in  the  stratetgic  plan. 

Question  23:   Do  the  individual  museums  have  acquisition  plans  completed  which 
prioritize  the  needs  of  the  Institution  with  regards  to  the  collections?  In  other  words,  how 
many  of  each  object  are  necessary?   What  is  missing  from  the  collection  and  what  might  be 
considered  duplicative  to  the  Smithsonian  collection  or  available  at  other  major  museums? 

Answer:    As  required  by  the  Smithsonian  Collections  Management  Policy,  each 
museum  and  collecting  organization  develops  an  individual  collections  management  policy 
specific  to  the  nature  and  needs  of  its  collection.   Each  collections  management  policy 
consists  of  a  statement  of  purpose,  a  statement  of  authority,  a  collecting  plan,  a  definition  of 
the  collections,  and  a  description  of  collections  management  activities.    Collecting  plans 
define  the  collecting  parameters,  goals  and  objectives  of  each  museum  and  collecting 
organization  in  relation  to  its  mission  and  collection.  At  a  minimum,  these  statements  outline 
collecting  philosophies,  strategies,  and  specify  collection  types  the  museum  seeks  to  actively 
acquire.    Collecting  plans  ensure  logical  and  responsible  collections  growth  by  establishing 
well-defined  goals  and  priorities  that  guide  collecting  activities.    Smithsonian  scholars  work 
with  colleagues  throughout  the  world,  sharing  collection  resources  through  loan  and 
borrowing  programs  that  minimize  duplicative  eff'orts  in  collections  growth. 

Question  24:   Why  do  you  feel  it  is  necessary  to  keep  so  many  collections? 

Answer:   The  collections  represent  both  the  scientific  and  cultural  heritage  of  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  a  research  resource  for  scientists  of  today  and  tomorrow. 

NMNH  has  over  121  million  catalogued  specimens.    Some  specimens  are  one  of  a 
kind,  others  are  multiple  samples  of  the  same  organism,  mineral,  or  cultural  object.    Each 
specimen,  however,  contains  unique  information  that  can  tell  us  about  a  biological,  physical, 
or  cultural  pattern  or  process.    The  color  or  size  variation  of  dozens  of  specimens  collected 
over  the  geographic  range  of  a  single  type  of  bird  allows  us  to  say  that  two  quite  different- 
looking  individuals  actually  belong  to  the  same  species.    Multiple  specimens  of  the  same  kind 
of  volcanic  rock  from  different  parts  of  the  world  have  chemical  variations  that  tell  us  about 
the  evolution  of  the  earth's  crust.   Hundreds  of  clay  pots  provide  clues  about  differences 
among  ancient  cultural  groups  and  even  individual  artists.  Multiple  samples  are  so  useful  in 
research  and  education  that  museum  people  often  collect  several  of  a  kind  as  a  matter  of 
course;  sometimes  they  collect  large  series  for  a  particular  research  need.    Specimens  are  not 
only  used  for  descriptive  purposes,  but  large  quantities  of  the  same  artifacts  are  necessary  so 
that  researchers  can  support  their  interpretations  with  statistically  significant  findings.   But 
we  cannot  keep  everything,  and  the  museum  also  is  selective  about  what  is  catalogued  for  the 
permanent  collection.   We  regularly  make  decisions  to  reject  or  deaccession  collections  that 
unnecessarily  duplicate  existing  specimens  or  are  judged  to  be  of  low  priority  or  poor 
quality. 
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Question  25:   How  many  new  objects  are  acquired  each  year  for  the  collection? 

Answer:    Collections  are  enhanced  each  year  by  the  acquisition  of  new  items  which 
contribute  to  the  understanding  of  our  cultural  and  natural  heritage  and  increase  the  value  of 
our  holdings  as  a  research  resource.    In  order  to  provide  responsible  stewardship  of  the 
collections  held  in  trust  by  the  Institution,  proposed  acquisitions  undergo  a  rigorous  selection 
and  review  process.    Each  museum  actively  assesses  the  degree  to  which  new  acquisitions 
are  consistent  with  the  mission  of  the  museum;  enhance  objectives  in  research,  exhibitions, 
or  public  programs;  and  can  receive  appropriate  care  and  management.   The  Smithsonian 
acquires  collections  through  gifts,  bequests,  purchases,  exchanges,  transfers,  field  collecting, 
and  other  methods  which  vest  title  in  the  Institution  such  as  births  and  hatchings  at  the 
National  Zoological  Park.    Each  year  the  Institution  acquires  approximately  450,000  - 
500,000  objects  and  specimens  of  which  approximately  95%  are  for  the  National  Museum  of 
Natural  History.    However,  it  rejects  substantially  more  because  they  do  not  meet  the  criteria 
that  have  been  outlined. 


Question  26:   What  is  the  current  storage  condition  of  the  other  museums  and 
galleries? 

Answer:    Storage  conditions  range  from  the  climate  controlled,  secure  Museum 
Support  Center  to  asbestos  contaminated,  World  War  n  temporary  buildings  at  the  Garber 
Facility. 

Question  27:   What  percentage  of  objects  are  damaged  or  destroyed  each  year  because 
of  substandard  storage  conditions? 

Answer:   In  utilizing  available  collections  storage  space,  the  museums  assign  less 
sensitive  objects  to  the  least  desirable  space  to  minimize  deterioration.   Because  of  the  vast 
size  of  the  Smithsonian's  collections,  annual  inventories  to  determine  the  condition  of  each 
object  ai-e  not  possible.    However,  we  are  aware  of  existing  conditions  that  are  causing 
certain  collections  to  deteriorate,  in  particular  the  current  storage  facility  housing  the  Heye 
collection  of  the  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian.   For  the  interim  period  the 
facility  has  been  stabilized. 


Question  28:   What  would  be  the  cost  of  providing  adequate  storage  for  the  other 
Smithsonian  museums  and  galleries? 

Answer:   The  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian's  Cultural  Resources  Center, 
and  the  Air  and  Space  Extension  are  the  Institution's  highest  priorities  for  collections-related 
space.   Estimates  are  $50  million  and  $160  million,  respectively.    The  actual  cost  of  these 
two  projects  would  be  dependent  upon  the  construction  start  date. 


Question  29:   Is  there  a  research  fee  charged  to  academia  and  other  private  interests 
for  the  use  of  research  materials? 
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Answer:    The  Institution  does  not  charge  fees  to  scholars  from  other  non-profit 
institutions  (other  museums,  universities,  state  or  federal  agencies,  etc.)  for  the  use  of 
research  materials.    Requests  from  private  for-profit  organizations  to  use  research  materials 
are  comparatively  rare,  but  the  Institution  recovers  its  costs  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 


Question  30:   Your  budget  justification  states  that  the  collections  and  information 
associated  with  them  forms  the  basis  of  Smithsonian  research,  exhibitions  and  public 
programs.   What  percentage  of  these  138  million  objects  are  on  public  display  and  how  many 
are  involved  with  public  programs? 

Answer:    Vast  as  Smithsonian  exhibition  spaces  are  in  what  has  grown  over  the  years 
to  an  aggregate  of  16  museums  and  the  National  Zoological  Park,  only  a  small  proportion  - 
approximately  2  %  -  of  the  total  collection  holdings  are  on  exhibit  at  any  given  time.   Objects 
and  specimens  on  exhibit  may  change  as  items  often  are  rotated  to  provide  the  public  an 
opportunity  to  see  more  of  the  objects  and  to  safeguard  their  physical  integrity.   In  addition, 
while  only  a  select  number  of  artifacts  from  a  particular  collection  may  appear  in  an 
exhibition,  a  greater  portion  is  used  in  developing  it.    Supplementing  traditional  exhibition 
formats,  collections  also  serve  as  the  primary  resource  of  interpretative  public  programs  and 
discovery  rooms,  including  behind-the-scenes  tours,  hands-on  demonstrations,  school  and 
teacher-training  programs,  symposia,  publications,  films  and  videos,  interactive  and  on-line 
services,  and  even  musical  performances. 


Question  31:     What  percentage  will  be  shown  in  traveling  exhibitions? 

Answer:   The  two  percent  of  Smithsonian  collections  on  public  display  includes 
objects  in  travelling  exhibitions. 


Question  32:   What  percentage  is  used  primarily  for  research? 

Answer:    Collections-based  research  involves  the  entire  spectrum  of  Smithsonian 
holdings  with  specific  emphasis  in  certain  collection  areas.   The  collections  in  Natural 
History  -  121  million  specimens  or  88%  of  total  Smithsonian  holdings  -  support  the  largest 
and  most  comprehensive  program  of  basic  research  in  systematics  in  the  world.    Such 
activities  are  founded  on  excellence  in  scholarship,  vast  and  well-managed  collections,  and 
wide-ranging  field  investigations.    Collections-based  research  in  the  cultural  and  historical 
fields  (17  million  objects)  sometimes  takes  the  form  of  analyses  that  disclose  provenance, 
design,  and  fabrication,  but  more  often  relates  the  contextual  role  of  objects  in  their 
institutional  or  societal  settings,  their  purposes  or  uses,  and  the  meanings  attached  to  them. 

The  Institution  also  lends  collections  for  research  and  study.   Approximately  ninety 
percent  of  total  outgoing  loans  are  specifically  lent  for  research  and  study  purposes  in  any 
given  year.    During  the  period  of  1988-1994,  over  one  million  objects  and  specimens 
constituted  research  loans.    In  addition,  the  Institution's  archival  and  library  holdings, 
totalling  60,000  cubic  feet  and  1 .4  million  volumes  respectively,  support  the  research 
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activities  of  Smithsonian  staff,  visiting  scholars  and  researchers,  and  the  general  public 
through  reference  and  interlibrary  loans. 


Question  33:   It  appears  that  a  majority  of  the  collections  is  used  for  research 
purposes.    Can  you  give  the  committee  some  examples  of  what  that  research  has  yielded, 
both  basic  and  applied? 

Answer:   Basic  research  on  the  National  Museum  of  Natural  History  (NMNH) 
collections  results  in  the  publication  of  over  700  books,  journal  articles,  and  monographs 
annually  by  NMNH  scientists  as  well  as  contributions  to  many  more  articles  and 
presentations  authored  by  the  hundreds  of  scholarly  visitors  and  students  from  the 
international  community  that  come  to  the  museum  or  borrow  specimens  each  year.    The 
primary  scientific  literature  serves  the  scholarly  community  and  the  public  at  large  by 
providing  an  increasing,  high-quality  foundation  of  knowledge  about  the  natural  and  cultural 
world  and  its  history.   The  collections  increase  in  value  as  reference  materials  when  new 
studies  are  published  and  this  knowledge  is  made  publicaUy  accessible  through  publications, 
exhibits,  and  electronic  media. 

The  NMNH  collections  serve  as  a  national  and  international  center  for  factual 
knowledge  about  the  world  in  which  we  live.   Whenever  published  interpretations  are 
questioned  (e.g.,  in  legal  disputes),  it  is  critical  to  be  able  to  go  back  to  the  original 
specimens  to  check  the  facts.    Often  the  only  way  to  resolve  a  dispute  over  species 
identification  or  the  origin  of  a  human  cultural  artifact  is  to  refer  to  the  original  collections. 

Concern  about  high  levels  of  mercury  in  tunas  and  swordfishes  led  scientists  to  ask  a 
question  that  only  museum  specimens  could  answer.    Has  the  level  of  mercury  in  fishes  been 
rising  over  time  along  with  industrialization  and  pollution,  or  have  fish  naturally  maintained 
what  we  consider  to  be  high  mercury  levels?   Sampling  of  tissues  in  museum  collections 
revealed  that  mercury  levels  of  tuna  caught  nearly  a  century  ago,  before  widespread 
pollution,  are  comparable  to  those  of  fishes  living  today.    Some  fishes  may  always 
concentrate  a  background  level  of  mercury  in  their  bodies.  Therefore,  mercury  in  fishes 
today  is  not  necessarily  a  result  of  their  living  in  polluted  waters. 

How  long  has  Lyme  disease  been  present  in  eastern  North  America?   Museum 
collections  of  ticks  from  the  1940's  have  been  analyzed  for  the  genetic  indicators  of  the 
bacterium  respwnsible  for  the  disease.    There  is  solid  evidence  that  Lyme  disease  has  been 
present  for  at  least  3  decades,  long  before  it  was  recognized  by  doctors.    Not  only  that,  but 
even  older  specimens  show  that  Lyme  disease  has  been  present  at  some  sites  for  much 
longer.  The  evidence  from  museum  specimens  and  the  information  on  when  and  where  they 
were  collected  has  allowed  researchers  to  trace  the  spread  of  the  tick  and  the  disease  it  bears. 

The  NMNH  bird  collection  is  being  used  to  help  save  human  lives  by  identifying  the 
remains  of  feathers  from  birds  that  get  caught  in  airplane  engines.  One  needs  to  identify  the 
species  in  order  to  plan  how  to  keep  these  birds  away  from  airports  or  other  heavily  used 
flyways.   By  comparing  bits  of  feathers  from  the  "birdstrikes"  to  the  reference  specimens 
that  are  part  of  our  extensive  bird  collection,  researchers  also  can  tell  aircraft  engine 
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designers  the  weights  of  birds  that  are  potential  hazards,  enabling  them  to  produce  a  safer 
engine. 

Continued  collecting  and  identification  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  United  States 
allows  us  to  identify  pests  that  threaten  food  production.  Ongoing  research  by  an  NMNH 
Entomologist  on  a  group  of  small,  inconspicuous  moths  that  are  known  pests  in  Europe  and 
Russia  unexpectedly  revealed  that  one  of  these  moth  species  exists  in  the  U.S.   The  species 
in  question,  known  as  the  Cereal  Stem  Moth,  is  an  accidental  import  to  our  country  and  now 
is  recognized  as  an  important  threat  to  the  winter  wheat  crop.   Its  identification,  which 
required  the  comprehensive  collections  at  NMNH,  allows  agriculturalists  to  plan  how  to 
control  it  before  it  expands  its  threat  to  our  crops  by  referring  to  information  from  other 
countries  where  the  same  species  has  been  studied  as  a  pest. 

The  Museum's  American  Indian  Program  sponsored  a  recent  visit  to  the  NMNH  for 
seven  members  of  the  Southern  Cheyenne  Tribe  residing  in  western  Oklahoma.   Tribal 
members  came  to  study  and  interpret  objects  crafted  by  their  ancestors  as  much  as  130  years 
ago.    Such  visits  benefit  the  tribal  members  because  the  collections  tell  them  about  their 
cultural  past,  and  they  also  increased  the  value  of  the  collections  for  ftiture  visitors  by 
contributing  their  knowledge  about  the  objects  to  the  Museum's  information  database. 

The  Simian  Immunodeficiency  Virus  occurs  in  African  monkey  specimens  from  the 
NMNH  collections,  which  were  collected  between  1896  and  1971,  long  before  the  spread  of 
AIDS  among  humans.   This  strengthens  the  case  for  the  recent  evolution  of  HTV  from  the 
monkey  vims  and  provides  an  essential  historical  perspective  on  the  disease.    An  NMNH 
zoologist  helped  to  pioneer  this  use  of  museum  specimens  in  medical  research. 

Some  songbird  species  are  disappearing,  and  the  cause  or  causes  are  subject  to 
debate.    One  hypothesis  holds  that  their  southern  wintering  grounds  are  being  affected  by 
deforestation.   In  order  to  test  this  idea,  we  need  to  be  able  to  trace  where  birds  that  breed  in 
North  America  spend  their  winters.    Now  this  can  be  done  by  analyzing  the  chemistry  of 
feathers  from  specimens  of  the  same  species  in  NMNH  collections.    Preliminary  results 
indicate  that  populations  of  the  Black-throated  Blue  Warbler  winter  on  several  different 
islands  of  the  Caribbean.    Linking  declining  species  to  specific  wintering  sites  will  be 
critically  important  for  conservation  planning.   These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  examples 
of  both  basic  and  applied  research  based  on  the  NMNH  collections. 


Question  34:   How  has  the  quality  of  life  for  the  average  American  citizen  been 
improved  by  this  research? 

Answer:   As  demonstrated  by  the  examples  given  in  response  to  Question  Number  33, 
the  coUections-based  research  at  NMNH  contributes  daily  to  the  present  and  future  well- 
being  of  the  average  American  by  providing  critical  information  on  such  things  as  the  history 
and  context  of  disease  and  its  vectors,  the  effects  (or  lack  of  effects)  of  pollution  and  other 
forms  of  human  impact  on  natural  ecosystems,  access  to  cultural  history,  safety  in  airplane 
design,  and  a  myriad  of  other  practical  outcomes  of  work  that  is  done  by  the  Museum's 
research  staff  and  by  outside  scholars  that  use  the  NMNH  collections. 
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NMNH  researchers  use  the  collections  to  provide  expert  identifications  and  basic 
information  to  anyone  who  seeks  their  help,  from  U.S.  government  agencies  to  University 
professionals  and  students  to  the  public  at  large.    With  the  increase  in  media  access  to  such 
information,  the  collections  will  become  even  more  accessible  as  a  source  of  facts  and  ideas 
for  education  and  problem-solving.   NMNH  also  provides  training  in  museum  curation  and 
specimen-based  research  for  students,  teachers,  and  professionals  from  the  United  States  and 
many  different  countries. 

NMNH  also  increases  the  quality  of  life  by  providing  intellectual  stimulation, 
education  and  enjoyment  for  a  broad  sector  of  the  public,  primarily  through  exhibitions  and 
other  outreach  efforts  that  educate  and  inspire  over  6  million  visitors  annually.    The  Museum 
allows  visitors  to  explore  aspects  of  the  natural  world  around  us  and  how  we  as  humans  are 
part  of  that  natural  world.    The  impact  of  the  "electronic  museum"  now  planned  to  bring 
such  educational  experiences  into  homes  and  schools  through  the  Internet  will  greatly  expand 
the  impact  of  this  role. 


Electronic  Transformation 

Question  35:   Mr.  Heyman,  in  one  of  your  recent  publications,  you  discuss  the 
"electronic  transformation"  that  is  underway  at  the  Smithsonian.   The  purpose,  you  state,  is 
to  make  knowledge  available  to  as  many  citizens  as  possible  and  to  allow  that  access 
to  be  shaped  by  their  needs. 

Can  you  give  the  committee  a  brief  range  of  the  options  currently  available  through 
these  various  systems? 

Answer:   The  Smithsonian  is  currently  using,  and  is  further  evaluating,  a  broad  range 
of  technologies  to  provide  electronic  access  to  the  Institution's  many  audiences  (the  general 
public,  students,  teachers,  scholars,  museum  professionals,  etc.).   Appropriateness  to  mission 
and  cost  effectiveness  are  the  primary  decision  criteria  in  devising  the  Institution's  outreach 
strategy.   Initiatives  currently  underway  include  the  Internet  on-line  access,  Smithsonian  On- 
line (through  America  On-line),  a  number  of  CD-ROM  and  interactive  CD-ROM 
productions,  interactive  distance  learning,  broadcast  radio,  and  television.   As  a  major  holder 
of  artifacts,  the  Institution's  strategy  is  to  distribute  rich  "content"  through  currently 
established  delivery  mechanisms  (private  networks,  public  networics,  and  other  distribution 
channels).    The  overall  strategy  is  to  use  these  technologies,  in  conjunction  with  more 
traditionally  delivered  exhibits  and  scholarly  work,  to  reach  audiences  throughout  the  nation 
and  the  world.    As  CD-ROM  (multi-media),  television,  and  radio,  are  discussed  at  some 
length  further  in  this  section,  the  two  key  on-line  initiatives  underway  will  be  addressed  more 
specifically  in  answer  to  this  question. 

Internet  Access.   Consistent  with  the  goals  originally  established  for  this  service, 
Internet  was  initially  implemented  at  the  Smithsonian  to  provide  collaborative 
capability  for  scholars  and  educators  among  the  many  communities  of  interest  with 
which  the  Institution  fosters  participation.    As  the  Internet's  purpose  has  evolved,  and 
its  reach  increased,  the  Institution's  use  has  increased,  and  significant  amounts  of 
additional  material  (photographs,  library  catalogues,  research  material)  have  been 
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made  available.    With  the  focus  of  the  education  community  on  providing  Internet 
access  more  generally  in  schools,  libraries,  and  in  some  instances,  directly  to  the 
home,  the  Smithsonian  has  begun  to  establish  high  quality  material  with  both 
photography  and  text  through  the  emerging  Internet  capability  referred  to  as  the 
"world  wide  web".    The  Institution  has  ready  for  imminent  release,  a  large  amount  of 
general  information  about  the  Smithsonian  based  on  existing  printed  material  and  is 
beginning  to  plan  and  implement  specific  electronic  exhibits  solely  over  the  Internet, 
and  in  combination  with  more  complex  capabilities  such  as  CD-ROM.    Much  of  the 
education  and  library  community  will  have  immediate  access  upon  release  through 
their  existing  Internet  network  access  mechanisms.   More  general  public  access  to  this 
service  is  offered  through  "value  added  networks"  (VAN)  such  as  America  On-line, 
CompuServe,  and  Prodigy. 

Smithsonian  On-line.   In  non-exclusive  partnership  with  a  value  added  network 
supplier,  America  On-line,  the  Smithsonian  established  an  on-line  capability  in  1993. 
The  difference  between  this  service  and  the  Internet  capability  is  that  the  supplier 
maintains  the  base  of  material  on  their  equipment,  it  is  available  only  to  the 
supplier's  client  base,  and  the  Smithsonian  receives  a  royalty  on  access  fees  paid  by 
the  client  base.   This  service  contains  over  500  photographs  from  across  the 
Institution,  teacher's  classroom  materials,  "frequently  asked  questions",  bulletin 
boards,  articles  from  various  museums,  schedules  of  exhibitions  (including  traveling 
exhibits),  and  standard  visitor's  information.    Additional  information  and  context  will 
be  provided  by  the  answers  to  the  several  following  questions  concerning  the 
Smithsonian  On-line  and  America  On-line  relationship. 

These  two  on-line  initiatives  are  being  pursued  concurrently  and  without  substantial 
duplication  of  effort.   In  conjunction  with  a  major  "shake-out"  of  this  industry  in  the 
following  months,  the  Smithsonian  anticipates  that  the  two  services  will  converge  and 
rationalize  (along  with  the  network  access  and  network  content  industries)  into  a  single 
service  with  fee-based  service  providers  focusing  on  more  complex  services  such  as 
knowledge  "agents",  credit  card  verification,  and  order  provisioning  (books,  video,  CD- 
ROMS,  and  other  products).    Most  of  the  current  services  will  be  provided  directly  through 
Internet  via  all  access  providers. 


C^estion  36:   How  much  revenue  is  generated  by  each  initiative? 

Answer:    The  Institution  currently  generates  no  direct  revenue  through  the  use  of 
Internet.   Internet  does  provide  a  medium  by  which  the  Smithsonian  can  reference  products 
that  are  sold,  such  as  CD-ROM,  video,  and  books. 

From  its  June  28,  1993  launch  through  February  28,  1995,  Smithsonian  On-line 
generated  $30,615.66  in  payments  to  the  Institution. 


Question  37:   What  is  the  difference  between  your  new  public  access  program, 
described  in  your  96  budget  (three  pilot  projects)  and  the  Smithsonian 
On-Line  initiative? 
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Answer:   The  three  pilot  projects  described  in  the  FY  1996  budget  submission  address 
the  organization  and  digital  imaging  of  significant  portions  of  the  collections  in  order  to  make 
them  available  in  electronic  form.    Digital  information  such  as  this  is  the  primary  source  of 
material  for  electronic  dissemination.   The  Smithsonian  On-line  initiative  is  the  means  by 
which  that  information  can  be  disseminated  to  the  public. 


Question  38:   How  many  current  subscribers  does  America  On-line  have? 

Answer:    According  to  their  estimates,  America  On-line  surpassed  two  million 
subscribers  in  February  of  1995. 


Question  39:   Who  are  the  principal  users  of  America  On-line? 

Answer:    According  to  America  On-line,  American  households  are  their  primary 
users  followed  by  businesses  and  some  schools.   They  estimate  that  about  five  per  cent  of  all 
pre-college  schools  across  the  country  have  an  America  On-line  account. 


Question  40:   How  much  revenue  is  generated  from  this  service  and  how  have  those 
revenues  been  used? 

Answer:   The  revenue  generated  to  date  ($30,615.66  since  the  June  28,  1993  launch) 
has  been  used  to  support  the  service  (equipment  and  technical  services). 


Question  41:   What  museums  and  galleries  are  currently  involved  with  America 
On-line? 

Answer:    As  of  March  1,  1995,  the  following  units  offer  services  over  Smithsonian 
On-line:    National  Museum  of  American  Art,  National  Museum  of  American  History,  three 
major  divisions  of  the  National  Museum  of  Natural  History,  National  Zoological  Parte,  Office 
of  Architectural  History  and  Historic  Preservation,  Office  of  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education,  Office  of  Telecommunications,  Smithsonian  and  Smithsonian  I  Air  &  Space 
magazines,  Smithsonian  Institution  Traveling  Exhibition  Service,  and  the  Visitor  Information 
and  Associates'  Reception  Center. 


Question  42:   Is  there  an  effort  to  increase  the  data  base  to  other  museums  and 
galleries? 

Answer:   Many  other  parts  of  the  Institution  are  prq)aring  to  join  Smithsonian  On- 
line.  Several  are  in  the  process  of  developing  services  for  launch  in  1995  including  the 
Center  for  Museum  Studies,  Sackler  Gallery/Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  National  Portrait  Gallery, 
Folkways  Recordings,  and  The  Smithsonian  Associates.    A  number  of  others  are  plaiming 
later  implementations. 
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Question  43:  The  Smithsonian  has  made  signiTicant  entries  into  television  and  radio 
and  other  multimedia  products  have  been  created  with  Smithsonian  participation.  Can  you 
give  the  committee  a  summary  of  these  activities? 

Answer:    Over  the  years  the  Smithsonian  has  been  engaged  in  a  number  of  discrete 
ventures  in  electronic  media,  including  television,  video,  radio,  and  more  recently, 
multimedia  jmd  on-line  services.    Today,  in  the  latter  areas  especially,  many  of  the 
Institution's  museums  and  research  institutes,  as  well  as  several  central  units,  are  exploring 
projects  in  interactive  media  and  establishing  presences  on-line. 

The  Smithsonian  made  its  most  significant  entry  into  television  with  the  PBS  series, 
Smithsonian  World,  a  co-production  with  WETA-TV.    Thirty-eight  programs  aired  in  this 
series  from  1984  to  1991.    Some  of  the  programs  have  had  subsequent  airings  in  syndication 
and  on  The  Learning  Channel,  and  the  series  is  now  being  licensed  internationally.   The 
major  funders  were  the  McDonnell  Douglas  Corporation,  followed  by  Southwestern  Bell 
Corporation.   In  1991  Southwestern  Bell  decided  not  to  continue  its  support,  and  because  of 
the  timing  of  the  decision,  the  Smithsonian  and  WETA  concluded  they  could  not  mount  a 
successful  campaign  to  fmd  a  rqjlacement. 

The  Institution  is  now  represented  by  two  series  on  cable  television.   The  Smithsonian 
Presents  Invention  is  produced  and  broadcast  by  The  Discovery  Channel  and  will  soon  enter 
its  sixth  season.    Under  another  agreement,  Hearst  Entertainment  is  working  with  the 
Institution  to  produce  a  series  called  Smithsonian  Expedition  Specials,  broadcast  on  the  Arts 
and  Entertaiimient  Network.    Previously  Discovery  produced  and  broadcast  a  13-program 
series  called  Frontiers  of  Flight,  in  conjunction  with  the  National  Air  and  Space  Museum. 
Another  series,  The  Buried  Mirror:    Reflections  on  Spain  and  the  New  World,  was  produced 
in  cooperation  with  the  Smithsonian  in  1992,  to  mark  the  Columbus  Quincentenary.   The 
series  aired  on  The  Discovery  Channel  and  on  various  networks  in  Europe. 

Additional  single  programs,  produced  primarily  by  the  Smithsonian's  Office  of 
Telecommunications,  have  been  broadcast  over  PBS  and  sold  on  videocassette.     Titles 
include  "The  Movie  Palaces,"  "Dream  Window:    Reflections  on  the  Japanese  Garden,"  "The 
Work  of  Peace,"  "Yorktown,"  "Our  Biosphere:    The  Earth  in  Our  Hands,"  and  "In  Open 
Air:     A  Portrait  of  the  American  Impressionists. "    Another  series  of  six  programs,  called 
the  Smithsonian  Video  Collection,  was  produced  specifically  for  the  home  video  market. 
Titles  in  that  series  included  "The  Flying  Machines,"  "Dinosaurs,"  "Insects,"  "Gems  and 
Minerals,"  "First  Ladies,"  and  "The  National  Zoo."   Under  an  agreement  with  the  Product 
Development  and  Licensing  Division  of  the  Business  Management  Office,  an  independent 
licensee  produced  the  series  Smithsonian's  Great  Battles  of  the  Civil  War,  sold  on 
videocassette  and  now  airing  on  The  Learning  Channel.   Working  with  Air  and 
Space/Smithsonian  magazine,  Sunwest  Media  Productions  produced  a  video  series  titled 
Dreams  of  Flight  that  also  was  marketed  on  videocassette. 

A  number  of  multimedia  products  have  been  created  with  Smithsonian  participation, 
and  many  more  are  now  being  explored.   The  Smithsonian  has  an  ongoing  relationship  with 
Philips  Interactive  Media  of  America  for  production  and  distribution  of  CD-i  and,  now,  CD- 
ROM  software.    Thus  far,  this  collaboration  has  yielded  five  discs,  the  latest  being  two 
programs  on  blues  music,  "The  Uptown  Blues"  and  "The  Downhome  Blues."   Production  is 
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just  beginning  on  the  next  disc  in  the  series  "Information  Age."   Working  closely  with  the 
National  Zoo,  Computer  Curriculum  Corporation  developed  two  laserdisc/CD-ROM 
programs  title  "Amazonia"  and  "Virtual  Biopark,"  primarily  for  school  use.    The  National 
Museum  of  American  History  has  initiated  two  CD-ROM  projects:    "Smithsonian's 
America,"  based  on  a  major  exhibition  mounted  by  the  Smithsonian  at  the  American  Festival 
Japan  '94,  and  "Science  in  American  Life,"  part  of  a  curriculum  kit  based  on  a  new 
pennanent  exhibition  at  the  museum.    Under  an  agreement  initiated  by  the  Product 
Development  and  Licensing  Division  of  the  Business  Management  Office,  Perspective 
Visuals,  Inc.,  produced  a  CD-ROM  program  titled  "Dinosaur  Museum,"  working  with  the 
National  Museum  of  Natural  History.   The  agreement  with  Perspective  Visuals  calls  for 
additional  titles  in  the  fiiture.    Additionally,  Discovery  Chamiel  Interactive  is  now  creating  a 
CD-ROM  to  be  released  this  spring  in  conjunction  with  the  upcoming  "Ocean  Planet" 
exhibition  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History.    Smithsonian  units  have  also  been  involved  in 
production  of  a  number  of  CD-ROM  titles  intended  primarily  as  reference  tools.    A  prime 
example  is  the  "Permanent  Collection  of  Notable  Americans,"  a  guide  to  the  collections  of 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 

A  number  of  Smithsonian  units  have  developed  web  sites  on  the  Internet.   At  present 
these  are  maintained  completely  by  the  individual  units.   The  Institution's  new  Senior 
Information  Officer  has  mounted  a  major  effort  to  establish  a  Smithsonian  Home  Page  on  the 
web,  providing  a  large  volume  of  information  on  all  the  Smithsonian  museums,  research  and 
exhibition  activities,  publications  and  products.   The  Home  Page  provides  a  central 
"gateway"  to  the  Smithsonian  on  the  Internet,  allowing  the  user  to  access  all  the  web  sites 
located  within  the  Institution. 

Various  Smithsonian  museums  and  other  units  have  established  presences  on 
commercial  on-line  services,  most  prominently  on  America  On-line.    America  On-line  gives 
a  high  profile  to  Smithsonian  On-line,  and  a  number  of  units  have  begun  to  make 
sophisticated  use  of  this  venue.    The  National  Museum  of  American  Art  has  been  especially 
proactive,  placing  a  broad  sampling  of  its  collections,  exhibitions,  and  publications  on-line 
and  drawing  strong  participation  in  interactive  dialogues  between  users  and  museum  staff. 
There  is  some  Smithsonian  involvement  on  a  much  lower  level  on  CompuServe,  Prodigy, 
and  Genie,  primarily  through  banks  of  photographic  images  from  the  Smithsonian. 

In  recent  years  the  Institution  has  also  greatly  expanded  its  presence  on  radio.    Radio 
Smithsonian,  the  radio  arm  of  the  Office  of  Telecommunications  has  two  ongoing  series  on 
public  radio,  Folk  Masters  and  Jazz  Smithsonian.   A  previous  series,  Spirits  of  the  Present: 
The  Legacy  from  Native  America  was  heard  on  more  stations  than  any  other  documentary 
series  in  the  history  of  public  radio.    Now  in  production  is  a  13-part  series.  Black  Radio: 
The  History  of  African  Americans  on  Radio,  set  to  premiere  in  the  fall  of  1995.   Bemice 
Reagon,  curator  emeritus  at  the  National  Museum  of  American  History,  collaborated  with 
National  Public  Radio  to  produce  the  very  successful  series.  Wade  in  the  Water,  focusing  on 
African  American  sacred  music.    Future  plans  call  for  additional  science  and  music  projects 
and  exploration  of  non-broadcast  and  on-line  audio  services. 
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Question  44:   How  much  revenue  is  generated  from  these  activities? 

Answer:    For  fiscal  year  1994,  the  net  revenues  from  sales  and  licensing  of  video 
programs,  films,  interactive,  and  computer  programs  totaled  approximately  $296,000. 


Question  45:   How  will  these  revenues  be  used? 

Answer:    The  revenues  are  used  to  augment  funding  for  the  Institution's  educational 
programs,  research,  exhibitions,  and  public  programs,  as  well  as  to  fund  the  ongoing 
management,  development,  production,  marketing,  and  distribution  of  media  projects. 

Question  46:   Are  other  ventures  being  currentiy  considered? 

Answer:    As  discussed  in  response  to  Question  number  49,  the  Institution  places  great 
importance  on  digitization  of  its  collections,  as  a  critical  means  of  expanding  public  access  to 
the  Smithsonian's  resources.    While  the  digitization  itself  will  not  yield  revenue,  and  indeed 
requires  funding  that  is  not  currently  at  hand,  the  digitized  images  can  themselves  become 
resources  from  which  new  products  can  be  developed,  particularly  in  the  multimedia  realm. 
These  possibilities  are  now  being  explored  in  a  preliminary  way  with  major  companies  in  the 
field. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Smithsonian's  150th  anniversary  in  1996,  the  Institution  is 
seeking  a  broadcast  partner  to  present  major  programs  to  a  national  audience.    Under  current 
plans,  these  would  include:   two  prime-time  specials,  one  airing  in  January  1996,  and  the 
other  at  the  time  of  the  official  aimiversary  in  August;  a  series  of  "Smithsonian  Minutes"  to 
be  broadcast  throughout  the  year;  and  possible  feature  segments  to  appear  on  newsmagazine 
programs  of  the  network  partner. 

The  Institution  is  examining  various  possible  strategies  for  establishing  an  ongoing, 
comprehensive  electronic  presence  for  the  Smithsonian  via  some  combination  of  cable, 
satellite,  video  dialtone,  and  broadcast  television.    Several  members  of  the  Smithsonian  staff 
have  proposed  a  broad  conceptual  framework  for  such  a  venture. 

Several  new  television  projects  are  now  under  active  consideration.    A  contract  was 
recently  signed  with  Lancit  Media,  Inc.,  a  major  producer  of  children's  programming,  to 
create  plans  for  a  Smithsonian  TV  series  for  8-  to  12-year-olds.   Limited  series  now  in 
development  are  A  River  of  Song,  a  four-hour  series  celebrating  the  rich  variety  of  music 
found  along  the  Mississippi  River,  and  If  This  House  Could  Talk,  an  original  look  at  aspects 
of  our  history  through  famous  and  distinctive  American  homes. 

The  Office  of  Telecommunications,  the  Smithsonian  Institution  Press,  and  Product 
Development  and  Licensing,  as  well  as  several  museums,  are  actively  exploring  major 
relationships  for  creation  of  CD-ROM  and  other  interactive  titles,   llie  three  central  units 
named  have  recently  begun  to  coordinate  their  activities  in  this  area.   In  this  way  the  units 
aim  to  maximize  the  effectiveness  of  their  efforts  and  achieve  the  greatest  impact  in 
multimedia  for  the  Smithsonian. 
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In  future  years,  the  Office  of  Telecommunications,  through  its  Radio  Smithsonian 
ann,  intends  to  further  expand  the  Institution's  presence  on  radio,  both  public  and 
commercial.    Current  plans  call  for  additional  science  and  music  projects  and  exploration  of 
non-broadcast  and  on-line  audio  services. 


Question  47:   How  much  revenue  was  generated  this  past  year  from  the  Smithsonian 
magazine,  gift  stores,  CD's  and  other  similar  ventures? 

Answer:   In  FY  1994  the  business  activities  contributed  a  total  of  $15.1  million  to  the 
Unrestricted  Trust  budget  of  the  Institution.   These  activities  include  Smithsonian  Magazine 
and  Air  and  Space  Magazine,  Smithsonian  Press,  Mail  Order,  Museum  Shops,  Concessions, 
Product  Development  and  Licensing,  and  Media  Activities. 


Question  48:   Was  this  an  increase  or  decrease  over  FY  94? 

Answer:    Revenues  in  FY  1994  reflect  a  decrease  of  $1.3  million  from  FY  1993. 
Revenues  from  the  same  activities  totalled  $16.4  million  in  FY  1993. 


New  Public  Access  Program 

Question  49:    You  admit  in  your  justification  that  public  access  to  Smithsonian 
collections  and  information  is  poor.   The  budget  requests  additional  fiinds  for  three  pilot 
projects  to  accelerate  modernization  of  the  information  technology  infrastructure  that  will 
provide  greater  access  to  the  general  public  who  cannot  always  travel  to  Washington  D.C.   If 
funded,   how  extensive  will  this  system  be  when  fully  implemented? 

Answer:   The  three  pilot  projects  for  which  funding  has  been  requested  are  critical  to 
the  Institution's  efforts  to  provide  more  extensive  electronic  access  to  the  collection  — 
particularly  on-line  access.    These  projects,  one  for  each  of  the  art,  history,  and  science 
communities,  provide  for  the  development  of  the  electronic  collection's  structure  and 
organization  as  well  as  for  the  development  of  the  necessary  methodologies  to  manage  the 
logistics  of  digitally  imaging  one  hundred  and  forty  million  objects.    These  systems  will  be 
"functionally"  extensive  but  rather  limited  in  the  actual  amount  of  material  digitized.   As  was 
indicated  in  the  Secretary's  testimony,  digitization  of  the  collection  will  require  considerable 
resources  and  other  funding  mechanisms  must  be  (and  are  being)  investigated  and  pursued. 
The  strategy  is  to  develop  a  large,  well-organized  digital  repository  of  source  images  and 
text.   This  can  be  efficiently  accessed  and  creatively  used  for  multiple  purposes  and  delivered 
over  different  types  of  electronic  media  ("re-purposing"  in  the  industry's  term). 


Question  50:   Who  would  have  access  to  the  information? 

Answer:   Broad  public  access  will  be  provided  through  delivery  mechanisms  currently 
in  place,  or  in  development,  by  the  public  and  private  sector. 
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Question  51:   Spectfically,  how  will  schools  and  private  citizens  access  the 
information? 

Answer:    Perhaps  it  is  important  to  underscore  that  no  on-line  access  is  free.   Internet 
is  a  powerful  "network  of  networks"  but  requires  some  basic  "access  service  provider"  to 
connect  the  user.    Research  institutions  and  higher  education  entities  use  large  access 
providers  through  high  speed  links  costing  two  to  three  thousand  dollars  per  month.   The 
general  public,  libraries,  and  schools  typically  use  lower  speed  services  (such  as  America 
On-line,  CompuServe,  Prodigy,  and  a  number  of  newspaper  publishers)  to  individual 
locations  at  twenty  to  thirty  dollars  per  month.   There  is  a  high  level  of  activity  in  the 
education  and  library  communities  to  establish  comprehensive  networks  (through 
commercially  available  means  and  otherwise)  with  capability  to  provide  Internet  and  a 
number  of  other  distance  education  technologies.   The  Institution  is  approaching  citizen 
access  on  a  very  broad  front  endeavoring  to  provide  the  most  cost  effective  approach  for  a 
particular  audience  or  purpose  over  the  long  term. 


Question  52:   What  is  the  current  plan  for  phased  funding  and  how  long  will  it  take 
to  be  fully  operational? 

Answer:  Phasing  is  different  for  different  museums.  In  the  case  of  the  art  museums, 
digital  imaging  of  their  collections,  which  are  relatively  small  and  consist  mostly  of  two- 
dimensional  paintings,  prints,  and  drawings,  is  underway  at  a  rapid  pace,  and  projects  to 
create  high  quality,  electronic  exhibits  are  being  developed.  Museums  with  larger,  more 
complex  collections,  such  as  those  of  Natural  History  and  American  History,  have  required 
considerably  more  effort  to  identify  priorities  for  imaging  and  logistics  for  doing  so  on  a 
large  scale,  processes  which  are  likely  to  extend  over  the  next  five  to  seven  years. 


Question  53:   Will  there  be  a  fee  charged  to  the  user? 

Answer:  The  Smithsonian  currently  does  not  anticipate  charging  direct  fees  to  users 
of  Smithsonian  electronic  services.  As  was  indicated  in  the  answer  to  Question  number  51, 
there  are  costs  associated  with  on-line  access. 


Question  54:   Can  you  briefly  describe  your  pilot  projects? 

Answer:   The  three  pilot  projects,  one  for  each  of  the  art,  history,  and  science 
communities,  provide  for  the  development  of  the  electronic  collection's  structure  and 
organization  as  well  as  for  the  development  of  the  necessary  methodologies  to  manage  the 
logistics  of  digitally  imaging  the  collections.    See  the  response  to  Question  number  49  for 
additional  information. 
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Question  55:    Since  not  all  Americans  can  or  will  travel  to  Washington,  D.C.  , 
and  their  tax  dollars  pay  for  a  large  part  of  the  Smithsonian  budget,  would  you  say  that 
implementing  this  information  highway  system  should  be  a  higher  priority  than  some  of  the 
new,  major  construction  projects? 

Answer:    It  is  obvious  that  the  Institution  will  have  to  make  hard  choices  and  set 
priorities  for  the  use  of  its  resources.    Modem  technology  allows  the  Institution  to  serve  the 
American  people  in  ways  we  were  never  able  to  before.   Bringing  the  Smithsonian  to 
America  is  an  exciting  prospect.    This  does  not  diminish,  however,  our  responsibility  to 
maintain  historic  facilities  in  Washington  D.C.  for  the  millions  of  visitors  that  arrive  each 
year  or  to  care  for  the  national  collections. 

Constructing  the  Smithsonian's  lane  of  the  information  highway  will  be  expensive, 
and  the  Secretary  is  already  engaged  in  serious  exploration  of  public/private  partnerships  to 
make  it  happ)en.    Constructing  new  facilities  and  maintaining  current  facilities  will  be  equally 
expensive.   Where  possible  we  will  endeavor  to  generate  private  funding  for  those  facilities. 
The  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  and  the  Air  and  Space  extension  at  Dulles 
both  require  significant  private  support. 

The  Secretary  has  initiated  a  strategic  planning  process,  scheduled  to  be  completed  by 
the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  that  will  serve  to  focus  the  Institution  on  its  priorities  for  the 
future.   As  part  of  that  planning  process,  issues  such  as  the  appropriate  level  of  resources  for 
information  technology  versus  the  appropriate  level  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
facilities  will  be  addressed. 


Question  56:    As  federal  budgets  decline,  priority  setting  becomes  increasingly 
important.   Has  the  Smithsonian  seriously  considered  delaying  major  new  building 
construction  until:  your  collections  can  be  downsized;  greater  access  to  collections  and 
information  is  available  to  all  Americans;  more  private  cost-sharing  can  be  attained  for  major 
construction  initiatives? 

Answer:    The  subject  of  collections  acquisition,  care  and  deaccession  will  be  a  major 
component  of  the  Secretary's  strategic  planning  process.    The  national  collections  are  at  the 
heart  of  the  Institution.   They  are  the  basis  for  research,  exhibitions,  public  and  educational 
programs,  and  indeed,  the  reason  to  be  on  the  information  highway.   How  they  are 
conserved  and  maintained  is  integral  to  the  Smithsonian's  continued  operations.    The  issue  of 
downsizing  the  collections  through  such  mechanisms  as  long-term  loans  will  be  carefully 
considered  in  the  strategic  plan.   The  results  of  this  process  will  inform  the  discussions  of 
construction  requirements. 

Planned  construction  of  facilities  such  as  the  Air  and  Space  extension  which  is 
necessary  to  conserve  the  collections  is  wholly  dependent  on  the  Institution's  ability  to  raise 
funding  in  the  private  sector  to  support  it.   Likewise,  the  construction  of  the  National 
Museum  of  the  American  Indian  requires  that  the  Institution  raise  one  third  of  the 
construction  costs.    The  Institution  is  extremely  conscious  of  the  need  to  generate  sources  of 
funds  other  than  those  received  from  the  Federal  government. 
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Salaries  and  Expenses  Account 

Question  57:   The  FY  1996  request  for  S&E  is  $329.8  million,  $14.3  million  above 
the  FY  1995  base.    Mandatory  increases  for  pay,  utilities,  rent  etc.  accounts  for  $4.8  million 
of  the  increase.    Can  you  explain  the  balance?     What  programs  or  projects  are  associated 
with  the  increases? 

Answer:   The  increases  above  those  for  pay,  utilities  and  rent  include  $2.6  million  for 
operational  support  of  new  facilities  which  have  been  funded  through  the  Institution's  capital 
accounts  ($1.1  million),  as  well  as  for  administration  of  the  Repair  and  Restoration  program 
($1.5  million).   An  additional  $4.3  million  is  requested  to  continue  development  of  the 
National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian;  $0.7  million  to  complete  development  of  the 
Submillimeter  Telescope  Array  at  the  Smithsonian  Astrophysical  Observatory;  and, 
$2.1  million  to  increase  public  access  to  the  Institution's  collections  through  expansion  of  the 
Institution's  automated  collections  management  programs. 


Question  58:   How  many  federal  and  trust  fiind  positions  have  been  eliminated  as  a 
result  of  the  federal  buyout  program? 

Answer:   As  a  result  of  the  buyout  program,  the  Institution  eliminated  206  Federal 
positions  and  23  trust  fund  positions. 


Question  59:   Do  you  intend  on  offering  a  last  round  of  voluntary  buy-outs  prior  to 
March  31  when  the  program  ends? 

Answer:   The  Institution  does  not  intend  to  offer  a  last  round  of  buy-outs.   The 
Institution  has  offered  early  outs  in  March  1995.   Five  employees  applied  and  were  accepted. 


Question  60:   What  is  the  total  number  of  reductions  in  FTE's  required  to  meet  the 
President's  five  year  downsizing  plan? 

Answer:   The  total  number  of  reductions  from  FY  1993  to  FY  1999  associated  with 
the  President's  downsizing  plan  amounts  to  571  FTE's  -  12%  of  the  Institution's  federal 
workforce. 


Question  61:  How  do  you  intend  to  achieve  these  reductions  -  attrition,  rifs? 

Answer:   The  reductions  through  FY  1995  have  been  achieved  through  the 
Institution's  FY  1993/FY  1994  restructuring  and  the  recent  buyout  program.    A  portion  of 
the  FY  1996  reductions  (18)  has  also  been  achieved  through  the  FY  1995  buyout  program. 
The  remaining  reductions  through  FY  1999  will  be  achieved  through  a  combination  of 
further  restructuring,  reductions  in  force,  and  attrition. 
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Question  62:   Your  budget  states  that  there  are  mandatory  increases  for  facilities 
operations.    What  is  the  total  budget  and  FTE  increase  associated  with  new  and  expanded 
facilities  projects  funded  through  the  capital  account? 

Answer:   The  Institution  has  requested  a  total  budget  increase  of  $1.05  million  and 
1 1  positions  associated  with  new  or  expanded  facilities.   This  increase  is  broken  down  as 
follows: 

$000  FTE 

Smithsonian  Tropical  Research  Institute 
National  Zoological  Park  (Amazonia) 
National  Museum  of  Natural  History 

(East  Court) 
Cooper-Hewitt  Museum 

Total  1,050  11 


Question  63:   Your  budget  lists  the  following  key  projects  which  are  either  underway 
or  completed:   Tropical  Research  Institute  in  Panama,  the  National  Zoo,  Cooper  Hewitt  in 
New  Yoric,  and  the  Natural  History  Museum.   Which  of  these  projects  would  you  consider 
essential  to  the  mission  of  the  Smithsonian,  critical  as  far  as  health  and  safety  issues  and 
ideal  to  have  under  the  best  of  fmancial  situations? 

Answer:   All  of  the  projects  are  consistent  with  the  mission  of  the  Smithsonian  and 
essential  to  its  execution.   Their  presence  in  the  budget  request  reflects  the  Institution's 
internal  process  of  prioritizing  its  needs  and  seeking  funding  for  those  most  critical.    At  the 
National  Zoo,  the  Amazonia  exhibit,  widely  hailed  for  its  inventiveness  and  rich  learning 
possibilities,  remains  only  partially  utilized  because  funds  have  not  been  available  to  fiilly 
staff  it  with  qualified  personnel.    At  the  Tropical  Research  Institute,  funding  for  the 
maintenance  of  air  conditioning  and  fire  and  sprinkler  systems  is  crucial  for  reasons  of  health 
and  safety  and  for  the  achievement  of  program  objectives. 


Question  64:   Can  any  of  the  ongoing,  non-essential  projects  be  delayed?  I  am 
particularly  interested  in  ongoing  projects  at  the  National  Zoo?  (Grasslands,  Aquatic 
Trail  etc.) 

Answer:    Delaying  these  projects  could  have  a  wide  range  of  consequences.    The 
continuing  process  of  exhibit  upgrading  at  the  Zoo  is  a  necessity  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
The  scrutiny  of  exhibits  by  animal  rights  groups,  which  are  increasingly  active,  exert  public 
pressure  on  zoos  throughout  the  country.    Delaying  the  process  of  enhancing  animal  welfare 
and  exhibit  quality  could  expose  the  Institution  to  public  protests  and  media  attention. 

Congressional  construction  support  has  enabled  the  National  Zoo  to  eliminate  or 
upgrade  many  of  the  outdated  exhibits  and  greatly  enhance  the  lives  of  the  animals.   The 
construction  of  Living  in  Water,  Phase  One  of  the  Aquatic  Trail  will  totally  refurbish  the  old 
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wetlands  exhibit  as  a  modem  educational  experience  highlighting  issues  such  as  the  clean-up 
and  restoration  of  our  national  freshwater  areas,  particularly  rivers.    In  the  process  it  will 
greatly  increase  the  security  of  a  presently  underutilized  area  of  ponds  close  to  Rock  Creek 
and  a  major  visitor  access  point.    The  Grasslands  Exhibit  will  modernize  an  obsolete  exhibit 
area  close  to  two  major  visitor  entrances  and  greatly  enhance  the  visitors  access  and  safety. 
It  will  particularly  expedite  the  entrance  of  burgeoning  school  groups.    ITie  educational  value 
of  these  exhibits  will  be  dramatically  increased.    Obsolete  animal  holding  facilities,  giving 
rise  to  welfare  concerns,  will  be  eliminated. 


National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian 

Question  65:   Thirty  new  positions  and  $4.3  million  is  requested  for  the  National 
Museum  of  the  American  Indian.    I  assume  both  the  FTE's  and  the  funds  relate  to  both  the 
Customs  House  in  New  York  and  the  planned  new  construction  of  the  collections  center  in 
Suitland,  Maryland.    What  will  be  the  total  annual  operating  costs  and  FTE  requirements  for 
the  Custom  House,  Suitland  facility  and  the  Mall  museum,  if  built? 

Answer:   The  following  chart  outlines  the  National  Museum  for  the  American 
Indian's  anticipated  FTE  and  operating  requirements  for  FY  1995  through  FY  2001. 

National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  Operating  Costs 


FY  1995 

FY  1996 

FY  1997 

FY  1998 

FY  1999 

FY  2000 

FY  2001 

Facility 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

MaU 

- 

- 

- 

131 

3,833 

159 

19,392 

Custom 
House 

61 

6,270 

67 

6.816 

78 

9,431 

78 

9,834 

78 

8,989 

78 

9,046 

78 

9,057 

Suitland 

-- 

-- 

137 

10 

3,990 

18 

6,124 

42 

7,977 

57 

9,386 

67 

10,276 

BronJt 

43 

3,775 

46 

4.380 

54 

5,369 

54 

5,369 

31 

3,704 

19 

2,613 

9 

2,053 

DC 

48 

5,292 

56 

6,048 

77 

7,079 

81 

7,441 

95 

8,370 

105 

9,483 

- 

- 

Note:  Operating  costs  include  salaries/benefits  for  NMAI  staff,  direct  (NMAI)  and  indirect  (other  SI  offices)  support  costs.    SI  offices 
providing  NMAI  support  include:  Office  of  Protection  Services.  Office  of  Plant  Services,  (including  Utilities),  and  SI  Libraries  at  the  Suitland 
facility. 

Move  costs  and  one-time  start-up  costs  such  as  furnishings,  computer  equipment,  and 
conservation-related  equipment,  are  as  follows: 


National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  Move  and  One-Time  Start-up  Costs 


FY  1996 

$000 

FY  1997 

$000 

FY  1998 

$000 

FY  1999 

$000 

FY  2000 

$000 

FY  2001 

$000 

One  Time 

1,826 

5,496 

1,837 

7,200 

12,500 

3,500 

Move 

0 

1,065 

2,169 

2,129 

2,129 

2,129 
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Question  66:   What  will  be  the  total  federal  commitment  for  planning,  design  and 
construction?   And  the  private  financial  commitment? 

Answer:   The  total  federal  commitment  for  planning,  design  and  construction  for  the 
Suitland  facility  will  be  $50  million.   At  present,  no  private  contributions  are  planned  for 
these  expenses.    For  the  Mall  facility,  the  federal  contribution  is  expected  to  be  $73.3 
million,  or  two-thirds  the  total  cost.    The  Institution  is  required  by  the  legislation  to  raise  one 
third  of  the  cost  of  construction  for  the  Mall  museum.   To  date  we  have  raised  over  $27 
million  of  the  $36.7  million  we  are  required  to  raise. 


Question  67:   Has  there  been  a  financial  commitment  from  Native  Americans  for 
any  of  these  facilities? 

Answer:    Yes.  Native  Americans  have  contributed  to  the  National  Museum  of  the 
American  Indian  construction  and  endowment  fiinds.   Most  notable  is  the  $10  million 
contribution  received  from  the  Mashantucket  Pequot  Tribal  Nation. 


Scientific  New  Equipment 

Question  68:    An  additional  $650,000  and  6  positions  would  support  continued 
development  of  the  submillimeter  telescope  array  project  located  in  Hilo,  Hawaii. 

When  will  this  project  be  completed  and  what  will  be  the  total  federal  construction, 
acquisition  and  operating  costs? 

Answer:   The  Institution  expects  the  submillimeter  telescope  array  to  be  completed  by 
FY  1998.   Total  Federal  construction  and  acquisition  costs  are  projected  to  be  sUghtly  less 
than  $50  million.    Operating  costs  are  projected  to  be  $5  million  per  year.   These  costs,  with 
allowance  for  actual  inflation,  are  within  the  budget  developed  when  the  project  was 
proposed  eleven  years  ago.    With  approval  for  the  requested  funding  in  FY  1996,  all 
personnel  will  be  in  place  and  about  60%  of  the  operating  costs  will  already  be  included  in 
the  SAO  base  when  operations  begin. 

Question  69:   What  is  the  mission  of  the  project  and  equipment? 

Answer:   The  last  frontier  for  ground-based  astronomy  is  observing  the  skies  with 
telescopes  sensitive  to  submillimeter  waves,  invisible  light  with  wavelengths  between  those  of 
infrared  and  radio  waves.   The  submillimeter  telescope  array  will  play  a  major  role  in 
understanding  the  enigmatic  processes  by  which  stars  form,  including  our  sun,  and  the 
mechanisms  that  generate  prodigious  amounts  of  energy  in  quasars  and  in  the  centers  of 
active  galaxies.    The  array  will  also  be  used  to  study  objects  closer  to  home,  providing  new 
information  on  the  surfaces  and  atmospheres  of  planets  and  other  objects  in  our  solar  system 
including  comets,  which  from  time  to  time  impact  the  Earth,  sometimes  with  devastating 
consequences.    Because  the  array  will  open  a  new  window  on  the  universe,  it  will  also  likely 
lead  to  wholly  unanticipated  discoveries. 
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Question  70:    Can  you  give  the  committee  examples  of  the  types  of  practical 
applications  that  might  result  from  research  using  this  new  equipment? 

Answer:   Development  of  the  array  requires  the  fabrication  of  extremely  sensitive 
receivers  that  may  have  very  significant  applications  in  opening  up  channels  for 
communications  on  Earth,  outside  the  ever-more-crowded  range  of  frequencies  currently 
available  for  such  communications.   Results  from  the  array  may  also  play  a  role  in  the 
development  of  future  energy  sources.    In  the  twenty-first  century  fossil  fuel  reserves  will  be 
increasingly  depleted  and  will  have  to  be  replaced  by  other,  as  yet  undeveloped,  energy 
sources.    One  such  source  will  likely  be  the  extraction  of  energy  from  fusion,  the  source  of 
energy  that  powers  the  sun  by  converting  hydrogen  atoms  into  helium  atoms.   The 
astronomical  universe  provides  a  much  larger  laboratory  than  any  we  could  ever  hope  to 
construct  on  the  earth  to  study  how  energy  from  fusion  can  be  turned  into  useful  forms.   The 
array  will  be  used  to  study  astrophysical  phenomena  where  electrically  charged  gases  play  an 
essential  role.    Determining  the  role  of  such  plasmas  in  star  formation  and  in  the  energy 
production  in  quasars  and  active  galaxies  may  provide  important  insights  into  processes 
needed  to  extract  energy  on  Earth  from  fusion. 


Question  71:   Are  there  other  facilities  with  this  capacity? 

Answer:    No.   The  submillimeter  telescope  array  will  be  unique  in  the  world  by 
virtue  of  the  unprecedented  combination  of  its  ability  to  observe  wavelengths  between 
infrared  and  radio  waves  and  to  resolve  fine  spatial  details. 


Question  72:   Your  request  included  $36.3  million  in  no-year  fiinds  to  remain 
available  until  expended.    This  involves  support  for  the  upgrade  of  major  scientific 
equipment,  new  collections  acquisition,  and  the  new  museum  support  center  in  Suitland  to 
name  a  few.   How  are  priority  decisions  made  to  upgrade  or  replace  equipment? 

Answer:  Each  unit  of  the  Smithsonian  has  an  equipment  replacement  plan  based  on 
rates  of  obsolescence  of  both  research  and  administrative  equipment.  Replacement  is  based 
upon  both  equipment  condition  and  enhanced  capability  of  new  generations  of  equipment. 


Question  73:   What  has  been  spent  to  date  on  the  support  center,  how  much  will  be 
required  to  complete  the  project,  and  when  will  the  collections  move  be  completed? 

Answer:    The  Museum  Support  Center  (MSC)  was  constructed  from  1981-1983  at  a 
cost  of  $29.5  million.   Until  the  design  is  completed  for  the  High  Bay  and  the  completion  of 
the  Pod  3  wet  collection  storage  systems,  the  total  costs  of  the  MSC  storage  equipment 
cannot  be  firmly  estimated.   The  present  assumption  is  that  the  current  funding  level  of 
$2,184  million  to  procure  and  install  the  MSC  storage  equipment  will  be  needed  through  at 
least  FY  1997.   The  Institution  anticipates  that  the  current  fiinding  level  of  $1.3  million  for 
the  move  will  need  to  be  maintained  through  at  least  FY  2001  to  complete  the  move  to  the 
MSC. 
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Question  74:   What  process  does  the  Institution  use  to  purchase  new  objects  for  the 
collections?   Are  the  decisions  made  by  the  Director  of  a  museum,  gallery  or  is  the  Secretary 
or  the  Board  of  Regents  involved? 

Answer:    Once  the  Secretary  has  approved  a  museum's  collecting  policy,  major 
acquisition  decisions  are  made  by  its  advisory  board,  with  the  director  given  discretion  up  to 
a  certain  dollar  amount. 


Latino  Initiative 

Question  75:   The  budget  again  requests  funding  of  $998,000  for  the  Latino  Initiative. 
Your  budget  justifications  mentions  pilot  projects  and  the  desire  to  attract  matching  and 
eventually,  sustaining  funding  from  private  sources.    Can  you  explain  the  rationale  behind 
initiating  this  program? 

Answer:   This  program  seeks  to  stimulate  a  series  of  coordinated  activities  focusing 
on  Latinos  throughout  the  Smithsonian.  Taken  as  a  whole,  such  activities  will  address  the 
urgent  need  for  the  inclusion  of  Latino  art,  culture,  and  history  in  the  Institution's  exhibitions 
and  public  programs.     The  activities  will  energize  sectors  of  the  Smithsonian  that  are 
particularly  sensitive  to  the  opportunities  inherent  in  Latino-related  programs,  thereby 
creating  a  "multiplier  eff6ct"  that  will:  a)  re-orient  unit  priorities,  and  b)  open  the  possibility 
of  significant  outside  funding. 

Latinos  constitute  approximately  10  percent  of  the  U.S.  population.  They  are  the 
single  largest  potential  new  national  audience  for  the  Smithsonian,  but  their  rate  of  visitation 
to  the  museums  and  their  patronage  of  SI  services  and  products  is  comparatively  very  low. 
We  are  convinced  that  the  national  Latino  community  can  be  brought  to  the  Smithsonian  not 
only  as  museum  visitors  and  clients,  but  indeed  as  contributors  and  benefactors.  The  Latino 
Initiatives  pool  gives  us  the  opportunity  to  "jump  start"  several  key  projects  with  remarkable 
potential  to  become  self-sustaining. 


Question  76:   By  the  above  statement,  one  could  easily  conclude  that  you  do  not 
envision  this  program  remaining  a  special  line  item  indefinitely.   When  would  you  project 
the  program  being  self-sustaining  and  no  longer  requiring  federal  af)propriations? 

Answer:   The  Institution  does  not  envision  that  this  program  will  remain  a  special  line 
item  indefinitely  and  expects  that  it  will  become  self-sufficient  in  three  to  five  years. 


Question  77:    Can  you  describe  some  of  your  pilot  projects? 

Answer:   The  National  Museum  of  American  Art  seeks  to  present  a  major  exhibition 
of  Latino  art  by  1998.    Such  an  exhibition  would  not  be  feasible  now  given  the  still  relatively 
meager  inventory  of  first  rate  works  in  the  field  held  at  the  NMAA.     As  a  result  the  Latino 
pool,  the  Museum  is  undertaking  a  sharply  targeted,  systematic  program  of  acquisitions  that 
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will  make  the  exhibition  possible  in  three  years'  time.   Meanwhile,  the  Museum  is 
developing  an  educational  package  for  schools  (none  now  exists)  that  will  attract  attention 
from  educators  nationwide.   These  projects  hold  excellent  potential  to  attract  major  coqwrate 
funding.   However,  a  level  of  credibility  needs  to  be  attained  before  any  funding  effort 
succeeds.    The  National  Museum  of  American  History  and  the  Hirshhom  Museum  and 
Sculpture  Gardens  are  in  essentially  similar  circumstances. 

The  Cooper-Hewitt  Museum  will  use  funds  from  the  Latino  Initiative  to  include  a 
Latino  designer  in  its  "Designers'  Choice"  series  of  exhibits.   This,  and  the  fact  that  the 
Museum  has  initiated  a  "Latino  Design  Archives,"  will  make  the  Museum  an  attractive 
prospect  for  latino-oriented  outreach  and  fundraising  in  a  metropolitan  area  containing  one 
of  the  largest  Latino  populations  in  the  nation. 

This  summer,  the  Smithsonian's  Center  for  Museum  Studies  will  host  15  Latino 
graduate  students  at  the  Qualitative  Methods  Seminar  for  a  "total  immersion"  exposure  to  the 
Smithsonian  world.   Many  of  those  students  are  contemplating  careers  in  the  museum  and 
kindred  fields.   They  exert  an  immediate  and  vitalizing  effect  on  museum  staff,  bringing  to 
the  forefront  critical  perspectives  and  "can  do"  and  "why  not?"  attitudes.   This  program  is 
possible  in  the  summer  of  199S  thanks  to  the  Latino  pool. 


Question  78:   Has  there  been  any  private  contributions  to  date? 

Answer:    Yes,  the  Qualitative  Methods  Seminar  to  be  held  in  the  summer  of  1995  has 
attracted  matching  fiinds  from  the  Inter-University  Program  for  Latino  Research,  a 
consortium  of  nine  universities  with  Latino  Studies  programs. 


Question  79:   What  source  of  funding  do  you  envision  supporting  this  program 
prospectively? 

Answer:   We  expect  that  these  programs  will  eventually  become  established  within 
the  diverse  units'  portfolio  of  normal  offerings.   The  Latino  Initiatives  pool,  moreover,  offers 
a  significant  opportunity  to  generate  corporate  and  philanthropic  support,  especially  as  part  of 
the  Smithsonian's  150th  Anniversary  effort.   Each  museum  receiving  funding  from  the 
Latino  Initiatives  pool  has  been  asked  to  submit  a  matching  plan. 


Question  80:   What  would  be  the  impact  of  eliminating  federal  funding  for  this 
initiative?  Could  it  be  funded  with  unrestricted  trust  funds? 

Answer:   The  elimination  of  federal  funding  at  this  stage  will  set  back  Latino-related 
initiatives  by  several  years.    To  the  extent  possible,  unrestricted  trust  funds  have  been 
allocated  to  this  effect  through  such  mechanisms  as  the  Special  Exhibition  and  the 
Educational  Outreach  funds.   The  loss  of  the  request  for  FY  1996  would  be  unfortunate. 
This  would  be  especially  so  at  a  time  when  the  Smithsonian  is  beginning  to  make  progress, 
however  modest,  and  when  the  prospect  of  successful  fundraising  activities  vis-a-vis  Latino 
audiences  is  more  promising  than  ever. 
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Astrophysical  Observatory  Salaries  &  Expenses 

Question  81:   The  budget  for  the  Astrophysical  Observatory  remains  constant; 
however,  there  is  a  slight  increase  for  scientific  equipment. 

Can  you  give  the  Committee  several  examples  of  significant  advance  or  discoveries 
made  at  the  facility? 

Answer:   Instruments  originally  developed  by  SAO  scientists  for  astrophysical 
measurements  have  been  used  by  them  to  study  the  abundance  of  bromine,  a  key  destroyer  of 
ozone  in  the  stratosphere.    SAO  scientists  also  have  made  significant  advances  in  studies  of 
interpreting  astrophysical  phenomena.   SAO  scientists  have  discovered  that  the  huge 
aggregates  of  stars  called  galaxies  are  not  scattered  randomly  throughout  space,  as  previously 
believed,  but  instead  are  confined  to  the  surfaces  of  giant  "bubbles"  and  to  huge  "great 
walls"  that  extend  across  much  of  the  observed  universe.   These  structures  have  baffled 
theorists;  explaining  these  features  may  turn  out  to  have  unexpected  consequences  for  our 
understanding  of  nature.   Most  recently,  SAO  scientists  and  their  colleagues  discovered  a 
remarkable  rotating  disk  of  matter  in  a  distant  galaxy.    The  only  convincing  explanation  for 
this  phenomenon  requires  the  existence  at  the  center  of  the  disk  of  a  supermassive  black 
hole,  an  object  so  dense  that  not  even  light  can  escape  from  its  grip;  it  likely  contains  enough 
matter  to  make  forty  million  stars  the  size  of  the  sun.    Continued  study  of  this  spectacular 
object  may  yield  many  surprises  and  an  improved  understanding  of  how  galaxies,  including 
our  own  Milky  Way,  have  formed. 


Question  82:      What  are  the  practical  applications  of  these  advancements? 

Answer:    A  technique  developed  by  SAO  scientists  studying  fundamental  atomic 
properties  of  matter  shows  great  promise  for  aiding  the  early  detection  of  multiple-sclerosis 
lesions  and  breast  cancer.    SAO  scientists  are  collaborating  with  physicians  at  Boston's 
Brigham  and  Women's  Hospital  to  develop  the  full  potential  of  this  new  technology.   Other 
SAO  scientists  have  applied  unique  instrumentation  developed  for  astrophysical  purposes  to 
studying  the  chemistry  of  the  Earth's  upper  atmosphere.   Their  measurements  are  vital  for 
predicting  the  future  severity  of  ozone  depletion.   In  many  cases,  however,  important 
practical  applications  of  advancements  in  basic  research  made  at  SAO  may  not  become 
apparent  for  many  years. 


Question  83:  Does  this  program  have  an  educational  component? 

Answer:    SAO  has  a  very  successfiil  continuing  program  of  developing  materials  and 
curricula  for  precollege  science  courses  and  conducting  workshops  and  summer  institutes  to 
help  precollege  teachers  to  enhance  their  competency  in  science.    Students  lack  of  facility  in 
science  and  mathematics  has  been  a  major  national  concern  for  more  than  a  decade.   This 
national  problem  led  SAO  to  develop  the  first  astronomy  high-school  text  to  be  written  in  this 
century.   The  STAR  (Science  Teaching  through  its  Astronomical  Roots)  project,  consisting 
of  this  text  and  integrated  hands-on  activities,  builds  on  students'  interest  in  astronomy  to 
teach  science  and  mathematics.   SAO  also  developed  an  award-winning  video,  A  Private 
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Universe,  that  highlights  problems  in  teaching  science.    This  video  has  become  the  basis  for 
a  series  of  television  programs  on  science  education  being  prepared  by  SAO  for  broadcast  on 
PBS  this  fall. 


Question  84:   If  so,  for  which  grade  levels  is  the  program  designed? 

Answer:    SAO's  programs  cover  the  entire  range  of  precoUege  schooling  from 
kindergarten  to  senior  high  school.    SAO  is  creating  discovery-based  elementary-school 
science  curricula  using  astronomy  as  its  unifying  theme,  producing  videos  designed  to 
support  K-8  teachers  in  teaching  science,  and  developing  a  set  of  junior  high-school  Earth 
science  activities  in  which  students  learn  to  inteipret  satellite  imagery.    SAO  also  regularly 
conducts  summer  institutes  of  precollege  teachers  to  enhance  their  understanding  of  science 
and  to  provide  them  with  materials  they  can  use  in  their  classrooms. 


Question  85:   If  the  new  information  system  is  completed,  will  this  information  be 
accessible  to  all  Americans? 

^Answer:   All  materials  developed  by  SAO  are  accessible  to  all  Americans. 


Tropical  Research  Institute  (Panama)  Salaries  &  Expenses 

Question  86:   There  is  a  $128,000  increase  proposed  in  FY  1996.   This  is  directly 
tied  to  the  completion  of  major  construction  and  renovation  projects  which  added  95,000 
square  feet  of  space  to  the  facilities  in  Panama.   What  was  the  total  cost  of  the  project  and 
how  many  FTEs  are  involved? 

Answer:   The  proposed  increase  for  FY  1996  is  for  operational  costs  associated  with 
various  construction  and  renovation  projects  carried  out  under  a  facilities  Master  Plan 
approved  by  the  Smithsonian  Regents  and  authorized  by  Congress  in  1986.   The  total  Federal 
cost  of  the  five  construction  and  renovation  projects  at  the  Tropical  Research  Institute  which 
involve  the  95,000  sq.  ft.  has  been  $5.1  million  in  Federal  funds.   The  Institution  is  not 
requesting  FTEs  for  FY  1996  because  the  proposed  increase  will  be  used  to  secure  the 
required  contract  services  for  the  maintenance  of  vital  systems,  such  as  air  conditioning, 
security,  mechanical  and  elevator  services. 


Question  87:   What  are  the  annual  operational  costs? 

Answer:   The  proposed  increase  of  $128,000  will  augment  $1,226,000  and  39  FTEs 
which  is  the  existing  building  maintenance  base  for  all  STRI  facilities. 


Question  88:    Your  budget  states  that  the  facility  houses  33  resident  scientist  and  over 
250  visiting  researchers  from  other  countries.   Was  there  any  cost  sharing  involved  with  the 
construction  or  operation  of  the  facilities  from  either  the  private  sector  or  other  countries? 
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Answer:    Between  1986  and  1989  we  received  a  $4  million  contribution  from  a 
private  donor  to  construct  our  major  research  laboratory,  the  Tupper  Research  and 
conference  Center.    Additional  cost  sharing  from  the  private  sector  for  the  construction  and 
renovation  of  projects  addressed  in  Question  number  86  has  amounted  to  about  $1.4  million. 
These  include  funding  to  renovate  facilities  that  house  our  paleoecology  and  marine  biology 
programs,  to  renovate  and  expand  our  Library,  and  the  purchase  of  a  crane  for  canopy 
research  through  funding  from  Finland,  Germany  and  Norway  via  the  United  Nations 
Environmental  Program.    Our  research  operations  have  been  supported  during  this  same 
period  by  $5,370,000  in  private  grants  and  contracts.    Additionally,  our  host  country 
(Panama)  has  provided  land  at  no  cost  and  the  waiver  of  customs  duties  for  all  Institute 
importations. 


Question  89:   Is  there  any  charge  associated  with  those  250  visiting  researchers? 

Answer:    Visiting  researchers  are  charged  fees  for  the  use  of  STRI  facilities.   For 
example,  from  $150,000  to  $200,000  in  fees  are  collected  annually  for  the  use  of  the  Barro 
Colorado  field  station  which  are  deposited  in  the  Barro  Colorado  Trust  Fund 
(20  U.S.C.  Sec.  79  et  seq.)  and  are  used  to  support  the  operation  and  protection  of  this 
facility.   Most  of  the  visitors  to  STRI,  however,  are  graduate  students  from  universities  in 
the  United  States  whose  expenses  are  subsidized.   Without  basic  support  from  STRI,  these 
unique  facilities  would  not  be  available  for  the  research  community,  including  the  future 
generations  of  American  scientists. 


Question  90:   Are  there  any  other  private  or  public  facilities  either  in  the  U.S.  or 
abroad  conducting  similar  research? 

Answer:    No  other  U.S.  or  international  institution  conducts  research  in  the  full  range 
of  tropical  biology,  including  programs  on  tropical  rainforests,  long-term  marine  and 
terrestrial  environmental  science  monitoring,  marine  ecology  (especially  coral  reefs), 
molecular  evolution  and  past  global  change.   The  only  other  U.S.  sponsored  activity  in  the 
tropics  is  the  Organization  of  Tropical  Studies  (OTS),  based  in  Costa  Rica,  and  funded  by  a 
consortium  of  about  50  U.S.  universities  and  Costa  Rican  organizations.   The  OTS 
concentrates  mainly  on  educational  activities,  lacks  a  marine  program,  and  does  not  maintain 
a  permanent  staff  of  scientists.   The  Smithsonian  Tropical  Research  Institute  maintains  the 
only  major  U.S.  research  facilities  in  the  mainland  New  World  tropics.   This  unique 
geographic  location  enables  our  researchers  to  access  protected  forest  areas,  and  compare  and 
contrast  the  different  marine  systems  of  the  tropical  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts. 


Question  91 :   What  is  the  primary  mission  of  the  Tropical  Research  Institute  in 
Panama? 

Answer:   The  primary  mission  of  the  Tropical  Research  Institute  in  Panama  is  to 
support  research,  education  and  conservation  of  tropical  ecosystems  conducted  by  it's 
resident  staff,  fellows  and  visitin'  scientists  from  the  U.S.  and  around  the  world.   In  1994, 
362  visitors  came  from  41  nations,  representing  110  institutions.   The  Institute  is  also 
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custodian  of  the  Barro  Colorado  Nature  Monument  as  designated  in  the  Panama  Canal 
Treaties  of  1977  under  the  Convention  of  Nature  Protection  and  Wildlife  Preservation  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  to  which  both  the  U.S.  and  Panama  are  signatories. 


Question  92:   What  major  contributions  have  been  made  by  STRI  researchers? 

Answer:    STRI  publishes  200-300  scientific  articles  per  year.   Major  contributions 
made  by  STRI  researchers  have  included  the  following: 

1.  Studies  on  African  Bees. 

STRI  has  pioneered  studies  of  the  migration  of  the  Africanized  honey  bees  and  their 
impact  upon  the  ecology  of  native  plants  and  animals.  STRI  also  helped  to  develop 
methods  of  control  and  public  health  management  of  swarms. 

2.  Studies  on  the  Evolution  of  Virulence. 

Research  on  the  relationship  of  figs,  their  wasp  pollinators,  and  their  nematode 
parasites  has  revolutionized  the  approach  to  controlling  virulent  diseases,  including 
human  epidemics,  such  as  AIDS  and  other  easily  transmitted  viruses. 

3.  Studies  on  Canopy  Biology. 

STRI  installed  the  first  construction  crane  for  safe  access  to  the  previously 
inaccessible  tropical  forest  canopy.    This  is  the  area  where  most  terrestrial 
photosynthesis  and  gas  exchange  between  the  atmosphere  and  geosphere  occurs.    On  a 
large  scale  these  processes  strongly  affect  global  climate,  and  the  canopy  is  also  the 
area  of  greatest  biological  diversity,  mostly  undescribed. 

4.  C02  Enhancement  and  Plant  Growth. 

Large  scale  experiments  in  the  open  forest  of  Barro  Colorado  Island  are  testing  the 
performance  of  forest  trees  under  elevated  C02  conditions,  one  of  the  predicated 
future  effects  of  global  climatic  change.   This  is  the  only  location  where  such  studies 
are  being  conducted,  in  situ,  on  tropical  forest  species. 

6.  The  Dynamics  of  Tropical  Forests. 

STRI's  creation  of  the  Center  for  Tropical  Forest  Science  has  established  a 
circumtropical  network  of  forest  plots  (500  m  x  1000  m)  in  which  all  the  trees  over 
1  cm.  diameter  are  mapped,  identified  and  measured  every  five  years.   This  study 
provides  comparisons  between  diversity  of  forests  in  Africa,  Asia  and  the  New 
World,  and  information  on  rates  of  growth,  as  well  as  identifying  species  suitable  for 
plantation  forestry,  and  estimation  of  sustainable  extraction  rates.    These  techniques 
also  provide  information  on  how  forests  respond  to  temperature  and  humidity  changes 
such  as  those  brought  about  by  periodic  El  Nino  droughts. 

7.  Studies  of  the  Molecular  Clock. 

Studies  in  marine  species  isolated  on  either  side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  known  to 
have  formed  3  million  years  ago,  allows  testing  of  the  molecular  clock  hypothesis  that 
asserts  that  genetic  mutational  changes  accumulate  in  all  organisms  at  a  constant  rate. 
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8.  Monitoring  of  Global  Climatic  Change. 

STRI's  long-term  monitoring  of  the  fluctuations  in  physical  environmental  parameters, 
combined  with  censuses  of  the  most  important  marine  and  terrestrial  tropical  species, 
will  provide  early  and  sensitive  indicators  of  global  changes  in  climate. 

9.  Caribbean  Geological  Studies. 

Detailed  studies  of  recent  geological  history  have  reconstructed  the  formation  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  and  documented  a  series  of  evolutionary  and  ecological  effects  on 
a  global  scale.    These  include  the  triggering  of  glaciation  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
seasonal  upwelling  in  the  Pacific,  creating  major  sources  of  marine  fisheries,  El  Niiio 
disturbances,  and  the  interchange  of  the  previously  isolated  faunas  of  North  and  South 
America.    These  studies  provide  basic  data  for  global  climatic  models  that  predict 
future  climatic  changes. 

10.  Environmental  Impact  of  Sea  Level  Canal  in  Panama. 

STRI  has  contributed  to  predicting  and  understanding  the  environmental  impacts  of 
various  alternatives  to  the  Panama  Canal. 


Question  93:   How  have  these  advances  helped  the  average  American  citizen? 

Answer:   In  addition  to  the  scientific  contributions,  some  of  which  are  outlined  in 
answer  to  Question  number  92,  STRI  studies  are  contributing  to  the  general  knowledge  of  the 
biology  of  our  planet.   As  part  of  our  educational  contributions,  STRI  hosts  a  number  of  film 
crews  which  use  our  facilities  and  expertise,  making  possible  educational  films  often  shown 
on  television.   There  are  currently  eight  different  film  crews  who  use  STRI  facilities, 
including  crews  from  the  National  Geographic  Society,  National  Public  Radio,  British 
Broadcasting  Corporations,  Oxford  Scientific  Films,  and  the  Tokyo  Broadcasting  System. 

STRI  also  serves  as  the  base  of  operations  for  a  number  of  important  applied  research 
projects  of  direct  significance  to  the  American  public.   For  example,  from  1986-1992  STRI 
conducted  a  major  study,  funded  by  the  Mineral  Management  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Interior,  and  the  Marine  Spill  Response  Corporation  on  the  Effects  of  a  major  oil  spill  in  the 
tropics.   The  information  developed  on  what  to  do  in  case  of  a  major  oil  spill  in  the  tropics 
is  of  critical  importance  to  some  coastal  regions  of  the  U.S.,  such  as  the  coral  reefs, 
mangroves  and  seagrass  beds  of  Florida,  upon  which  the  tourism  industry  depends  heavily. 
Another  project  presently  hosted  by  STRI  is  one  funded  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
involving  the  eradication  of  the  screwworm,  a  major  scourge  of  the  cattle  industry.    The 
results  of  this  program  could  save  millions  of  dollars  to  the  cattle  and  meat  industries  of  the 
United  States.   We  are  also  currently  exploring  a  joint  research  program  to  be  carried  out 
with  a  pharmaceutical  company  which  involves  a  global  survey  of  fungal  extracts  that  have 
proven  to  be  the  source  of  a  number  of  major  antibiotic  drugs.    Finally,  STRI  scientists  are 
cooperating  with  the  National  Institute  of  Health  to  establish  a  research  site  in  Cameroons 
where  investigation  of  specific  plants  likely  to  yield  pharmaceutically  valuable  drugs  in  the 
treatment  of  AIDS  has  been  targeted.    All  these  programs  would  not  be  possible  without  the 
research  history  and  permanent  oi)erating  base  provided  by  STRI. 
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National  Zoological  Paik  Salaries  &  Expenses 

Question  94:   The  operational  budget  for  the  National  Zoo  includes  a  $390,000 
increase  to  support  the  new  Amazonia  and  Living  in  Water  exhibitions.   Construction  has 
already  commenced  for  both  projects,  are  additional  construction  dollars  needed  to  complete 
either  exhibit? 

Answer:   The  Institution  will  ask  for  an  additional  $2.1  million  (probably  in 
FY  1997)  to  complete  the  Aquatic  Trail  Living  in  Water  exhibit. 

Question  95:   If  they  are  complete,  what  was  the  total  federal  and  non-appropriated 
investment? 

Answer:   They  are  not  complete.   To  date  the  Zoo  has  received  $15.2  million  in 
Federal  appropriations  for  the  aquatic  and  forest  part  of  Amazonia  ($7.7  million),  Amazonia 
Gallery  ($4.6  million),  and  Aquatic  Trail  ($2.9  million).   With  the  scheduled  request  of 
$2. 1  million  in  FY  1997,  the  total  is  $17.3  million  for  the  three  exhibits.   There  are  no  Trust 
funds  planned  for  this  construction. 


Question  96:  What  is  the  projected  total  operational  costs  for  each? 

Answer:   The  Zoo's  request  for  FY  1996  includes  a  total  of  $390,000  to  support  the 
exhibits.   This  included  both  staffing  needs  and  other  support  related  costs.   To  allow  the 
exhibits  to  be  fiilly  functional,  as  envisioned,  the  requirement  would  total  nine  keepers  and 
support  staff  and  approximately  $540,0(K). 


National  Museum  of  Natural  History  Salaries  &  Expenses 

Question  97:   The  operations  budget  for  the  National  Museum  of  Natural  History 
includes  a  base  increase  of  $986, (X)0  and  12  positions.   Nine  of  those  positions  and  $283,0(X) 
are  directly  related  to  the  East  Court  Facility  program,  three  positions  and  the  remaining 
$665,000  are  associated  with  the  Collections  and  Research  Information  System  —  the  public 
access  and  outreach  initiative. 

Does  this  complete  the  federal  funding  requirement  for  the  Natural  History  East  Court 
project? 

Answer:   The  request  for  a  base  increase  of  $283, (X)0  and  9  positions  for  the  NMNH 
East  Court  operations  budget  does  not  complete  the  federal  funding  requirement  for  the 
operations  portion  of  the  Natural  History  East  Court  project.   In  FY  1997  the  Institution 
anticipates  requesting  funding  for  the  following  operational  costs: 

•  National  Museum  of  Natural  History:  3  additional  positions,  salaries  and  funding  to 
support  the  facilities  maintenance  requirement  and  additional  one-time  funding  for  a 
telephone  system  and  other  electronic  communications  costs 
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•  Office  of  Protective  Services:  5  security  officers  and  support  costs  to  provide 
sufficient  security  for  the  buildings 

•  Office  of  Plant  Services:  utilities  costs  and  3  maintenance  mechanics  to  run  the 
mechanical  equipment  and  repair  the  building 


Question  98:   Regarding  the  new  public  access  initiative,  will  this  project  require 
phasing  over  several  years?   What  is  the  total  cost? 

Answer:    The  Collections  and  Research  Information  System  public  access  initiative 
will  be  phased  over  multiple  years.    Current  projections  are  that  full  implementation  will  take 
five  years  and  will  require  an  estimated  $2  million  increase  in  base  funding.    Definitive  cost 
estimates  and  scheduling  for  the  full  program  cannot  be  established  until  requirements  are 
fully  defined  and  designs  completed  for  each  development  phase. 


Question  99:    Can  the  information  be  accessed  at  each  phase,  or  will  the  public  have 
to  wait  until  the  project  is  completed? 

Answer:    The  phased  build  up  system  capabilities  will  enable  the  public  to  have 
increased  levels  of  access  at  each  phase  of  development.   NMNH  recently  successfully 
implemented  a  small  prototype  public  access  component.   Based  on  usage  statistics,  we  have 
found  that  there  is  strong  public  demand  for  electronic  access  to  the  National  Collections. 


Museum  Support  Center  Salaries  &  Expenses 

Question  100:   The  budget  justification  for  the  Museum  Support  Center  move 
describes  the  concept  of  the  "Initial  Move"  with  the  objective  of  phasing  the  transfer  of 
current  objects  from  the  museum  to  the  support  center  over  a  period  of  several  years.    These 
items  ,  because  of  their  less  than  ideal  current  storage,  needed  to  be  cleaned  of  asbestos 
contamination,  inspected  for  pests  and  other  contaminates,  cleaned,  computer  labeled,  and 
specially  packed  before  transferring. 

You  state  in  your  justification  that  during  this  process  the  collections  of  the 
department  have  continued  to  grow  and  as  a  result,  the  distinction  between  those  objects  in 
poor  storage  and  the  new  objects  targeted  for  future  "growth  move"  have  been  blurred.   As 
a  result,  you  explain,  the  Smithsonian  is  actively  conducting  "growth  moves"  for  new 
collections  prior  to  completing  the  "initial  move"  for  collections  in  jeopardy  for  which  the 
appropriated  funds  have  been  provided. 

Given  the  diminishing  federal  budget,  the  fact  that  the  two-thirds  of  the  space  at  the 
support  center  was  intended  for  the  current  collection,  and  the  urgent  need  according  to  the 
Smithsonian  to  get  the  current  objects  which  have  been  improperly  stored  for  so  many  years 
in  more  ideal  storage,  can  you  explain  why  the  new  acquisitions  have  not  been  slowed  or 
halted  until  you  have  properly  cared  for  the  current  collection? 
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Answer:   In  fact,  the  Museum's  new  acquisitions  rate  has  slowed  substantially. 
During  the  early  1980's,  the  Museum  had  been  acquiring  new  collections  at  an  average  rate 
of  over  one  million  items  per  year.   In  comparison,  during  the  first  half  of  this  decade,  the 
average  acquisition  rate  has  dropped  to  approximately  400,000  specimens  per  year.    The 
Smithsonian  acquires  items  only  after  careful  consideration  by  museum  curators,  collections 
managers,  and  directors.    Because  of  this  rigorous  selection  process,  the  Institution  adds  to 
the  collections  only  a  small  percentage  of  what  is  offered.   The  study  of  natural  history  is 
dynamic.   Therefore,  natual  history  collections  cannot  be  static  and  must  be  reflective  of  the 
ever-changing  world  around  us.    Thus,  the  Institution  continues  to  acquire  new  specimens 
even  as  it  grapples  with  issues  of  care  and  storage  for  its  collections. 


Question  101:   How  many  objects  have  been  moved  to  date? 

Answer:    The  Institution  has  moved  18.4  million  objects/specimens  to  date. 

Question  102:   How  many  will  be  moved  in  FY  1995? 

Answer:   The  Institution  currently  projects  the  number  of  collection  objects/specimens 
to  move  to  the  Museum  Support  Center  during  FY  1995  at  4.6  million. 


Question  103:   How  long  will  it  take  to  move  all  the  current  collections  to  the 
Suitland  facility? 

Answer:    The  staff  of  the  National  Museum  of  Natural  History  (NMNH)  estimates 
that  it  will  have  completed  the  first  phase  of  the  move  of  its  collections  by  the  end  of  1998. 
Completion  of  the  second  phase  of  the  move  of  NMNH  collections,  as  well  as  the  move  of 
collections  of  the  National  Museum  of  American  History  (NMAH),  is  projected  for  the  end 
of  2001  at  which  time  the  Museum  Support  Center  will  be  filled  to  capacity. 


Question  104:   How  many  new  objects  have  been  acquired  through  acquisition  or 
donation  during  the  past  two  years? 

Answer:   The  Museum  of  Natural  History  acquired  931,336  objects  during  FY  1993 
and  FY  1994.   These  new  acquisitions  are  incorporated  into  the  appropriate  collections, 
usually  according  to  taxonomic  or  cultural  groupings.    The  new  acquisitions  may  be  housed 
with  related  collections  in  the  Museum  Support  Center,  or  housed  with  related  collections 
housed  within  the  Natural  History  Building. 


Question  105:   What  has  been  the  cost  of  these  acquisitions? 

Answer:   The  total  purchase  cost  of  new  collections  acquired  by  the  Museum  in 
FY  1993  and  FY  1994  was  $301,991. 
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Question  106:   Are  these  items  that  the  Museum  does  not  currently  own? 

Answer:    Yes,  these  are  collection  items  for  which  the  Museum  does  not  have 
representatives. 


Question  107:   Specifically,  how  do  they  differ  from  the  current  collection? 

Answer:   The  new  acquisitions  complement  and  fill  important  gaps  in  the  existing 
collections,  increasing  the  collection's  overall  value  as  a  national  and  international  research 
and  educational  resource.    For  example, 

A  very  rare  lunar  meteorite  was  transferred  from  the  National  Science  Foundation  to 
the  Department  of  Mineral  Sciences  as  part  of  the  U.  S.  Antarctic  Meteorite  Program. 
This  specimen  is  the  only   meteorite  of  its  kind  in  NMNH's  collections. 

NMNH  now  holds  the  world's  finest  specimen  of  Betekhtinite,  a  copper  iron  lead 
sulfide  from  Kazahkstan.  This  specimen  is  unique  for  its  overall  size,  crystal  size,  and 
crystal  habit.   The  specimen  is  NMNH's  only  sample  suitable  for  display. 

The  donation  of  the  Hooker  Diamonds,  a  splendid  set  consisting  of  earrings, 
necklace  and  matching  ring  will  be  displayed  in  the  upcoming  gems  and  minerals 
exhibit  hall.   The  gemstones  are  extraordinary  for  their  size,  color,  clarity,  and  the 
unusually  fine  match  among  the  individual  stones  in  addition  to  their  aesthetic 
qualities. 

NMNH's  coral  collections  have  been  greatly  upgraded  by  the  acquisition  of  300-400 
specimen  lots  from  New  Guinea.   This  particular  collection  is  notable  because  it 
includes  molecular  and  tissue  samples.   The  collection  was  made  in  conjunction  with 
multi-disciplinary  biodiversity  studies  conducted  at  NMNH. 


Redirection  of  Funding 

Question  108:   When  FTE's  and  base  funding  is  increased,  does  the  Smithsonian  look 
for  offsetting  decreases  in  areas  that  are  not  as  high  a  priority?  If  not  why  not? 

Answer:   During  its  budget  process,  Institution  management  reviews  not  only  new 
requests  for  funds,  but  also  existing  uses  of  funds.   Where  necessary,  decisions  are  made  to 
fund  needs  with  offsetting  decreases  in  other  areas.    For  example,  the  Office  of  the 
Registrar's  funds  and  FTEs  were  reduced  in  FY  1993  and  realigned  as  part  of  the  Archives 
office.   A  system  of  chargebacks  was  developed  for  exhibit  and  program  support  and  base 
funds  transferred  to  help  establish  the  Institution-wide  Information  Resource  Management  and 
Research  Equipment  pools. 
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Cooper-Hewitt,  National  Design  Museum  Salaries  &  Expenses 

Question  109:   The  Cooper-Hewitt,  National  Design  Museum  in  New  York  budget 
for  FY  1996  requests  two  new  positions  and  a  base  increase  of  $249,000.   These  increases 
are  for  custodial  positions  and  replacement  of  the  museum's  telephone  system,  as  well  as 
increased  utility  costs  and  physical  plant  support  associated  with  one  of  the  three  structures. 

How  did  this  museum  come  to  be  part  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution? 

Answer:   In  1967  the  Board  of  Regents  agreed  to  accept  from  the  Trustees  of  the 
Cooper  Union  the  collection  which  is  preeminent  in  the  field  of  design  and  decorative  arts. 
Subsequently,  the  Carnegie  Coiporation  of  New  York  transferred  title  to  the  Carnegie 
Mansion  on  upper  Fifth  Avenue  to  the  Institution  for  the  Museum. 


Question  1 10:   Is  this  particular  collection  central  to  the  mission  of  the  Smithsonian? 

Answer:    The  Cooper-Hewitt  collection  is  the  most  extensive  assembly  of  design- 
related  material  in  the  United  States,  and  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  mission  of  the 
Smithsonian. 


Question  111:   How  would  this  museum  rank  in  priority  order  of  significance  as 
compared  with  the  other  New  York  and  Washington  museums  and  galleries? 

Answer:    The  Smithsonian  does  not  attempt  to  rank  its  museums  which  are  unique,  as 
well  as  diverse.   It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  Cooper-Hewitt  collection,  which 
includes  prints,  drawings,  and  sculpture;  textiles,  wallpaper,  metals,  glass,  and  ceramics;  and 
archival  materials  related  to  design  and  the  decorative  arts,  is  the  largest  art  collection  in  the 
Institution. 


Question  112:   Has  any  thought  been  given  to  donating  the  buildings  and  collections 
to  New  York  City? 

Answer:   Before  deciding  to  move  forward  with  renovation  work  proposed  for  the 
Cooper-Hewitt,  Smithsonian  management  reviewed  the  Museum's  current  operations.   It  also 
considered  the  possibility  of  shifting  control  of  the  Museum  to  another  organization.   The 
result  of  the  review  was  reaffirmation  of  the  Institution's  commitment  to  this  very  popular 
Museum  and  its  well-respected  staff.   The  Secretary  is  working  with  the  Board  to  increase  its 
accountability  for  fund-raising  capacity  and  involve  its  Board  more  fully  in  its  activities. 
That  effort  has  already  proven  effective.   Since  January  1995,  the  Board  has  raised  more 
than  $2.5  million  and  is  committed  to  raising  more  than  $8  million  to  support  the  renovation 
that  will  bring  the  Museum  into  conformance  with  prevailing  safety  and  accessibility 
standards. 
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Question  113:   If  you  were  asked  to  prioritize,  how  would  this  increase  fare  as 
compared  to  the  increases  you  have  asked  for  your  new  info  highway /public  access  program, 
the  grasslands  construction  project  at  the  National  Zoo,  the  NMAI? 

Answer:    Because  of  their  differing  objectives,  it  is  difficult  to  rank  priorities  between 
operating  and  construction  accounts.   The  Cooper-Hewitt  is  one  of  the  six  art  museums 
participating  in  ARTCIS ,  a  public  access  program  for  which  funding  is  requested  in 
FY  1996.    The  Museum's  requested  increase  for  custodial  and  facilities  support  is  thoroughly 
integrated  with  the  public  program  because  of  the  need  to  adequately  house  the  collection  and 
improve  the  telephone  system  which  is  crucial  to  imaging  of,  and  access  to,  that  collection. 


Traveling  Exhibitions  Service  Salaries  &  Expenses 

Question  114:   Although  no  additional  base  fiinding  is  requested  for  the  Smithsonian's 
Traveling  Exhibition  Service,  you  are  planning  an  active  program  in  FY  1996  as  well  as 
beginning  a  new  initiative  to  bring  the  Smithsonian  programs  to  public  libraries  across  the 
country.    Can  you  tell  the  committee  about  some  of  your  traveling  exhibits  in  FY  1996? 

Answer:    Because  more  than  100  different  exhibitions  travel  annually  under  SITES' 
auspices,  and  because  each  of  these  exhibitions  involve  topics  and  technical  formats  tailored 
to  different  museum  or  exhibit  center  settings,  it  is  difficult  to  single  out  one  project  over 
another  as  being  more  representative  of  SITES'  FY  1996  program.   During  that  fiscal  year 
alone,  SITES  will  circulate  exhibitions  large  and  small  on  subjects  as  varied  as  Abraham 
Lincoln,  gospel  music,  contemporary  art  by  Vietnamese  Americans,  prairie  school  houses, 
and  scientific  book  illustration. 

To  gain  a  more  specific  idea  of  SITES'  FY  1996  exhibition  offerings,  one  may  take 
note  of  Louis  Armstrong:  A  Cultural  Legacy  and  Beyond  Category:   The  Musical  Genius  of 
Duke  Ellington,  two  large-scale  projects  that  utilize  Smithsonian  music  history  collections  to 
explore  the  rich  legacy  of  America's  jazz  heritage.    Two  other  large  format  exhibitions. 
Ocean  Planet  and  Spiders'.,  rely  on  collections  from  the  National  Museum  of  Natural  History 
to  illustrate  lesser-known  wonders  of  the  natural  world.    Museums  unable  physically  to 
accommodate  exhibitions  of  these  sizes  have  their  pick  of  a  wide  range  of  other,  more 
modest  presentations,  including  Saynday  was  Coming  Along,  which  surveys  Kiowa  Indian 
children's  stories  and  illustrations,  and  Produce  for  Victory,  an  exhibition  of  World  War  n 
victory  posters  from  the  National  Museum  of  American  History. 


Question  115:   How  do  you  determine  where  the  exhibits  will  go? 

Answer:   Museums  and  exhibit  centers  nationwide  determine  where  SITES  exhibitions 
will  be  shown,  by  requesting  them  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis.    SITES  maintains  a 
mailing  list  of  12,000  museums  and  other  exhibiting  institutions  across  the  country.    Every 
year,  these  institutions  receive  information  about  SITES  programs  through  exhibit-specific 
mailings,  an  annual  program  catalogue  called  Update,  and  a  quarterly  newsletter,  Siteline. 
Museums  then  call  SITES  to  reserve  booking  slots  on  individual  exhibition  itineraries. 
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Competition  for  SITES  exhibitions  is  stiff,  because  host  museum  requests  for  specific 
shows  ahnost  always  exceed  the  availability  of  programs.   Sometimes,  museums  interested  in 
scheduling  a  booking  slot  that  already  has  been  filled  by  another  institution  attempt  to  exert 
pressure  to  revise  an  exhibition's  itinerary  through  trustee  members  or  community  civic 
leaders.    For  this  reason,  SITES  is  especially  vigilant  about  its  first-come,  first-served 
booking  policy,  which  over  the  years  has  guaranteed  that  exhibition  scheduling  is  based 
squarely  on  a  fair  response  to  museum  requests. 


Question  116:   Do  you  primarily  select  large  cities  or  do  small  rural  areas  benefit 
from  the  traveling  exhibits?  Can  you  give  us  some  examples? 

Answer:  SITES  has  been  providing  traveling  exhibitions  for  more  than  forty  years. 
Up  until  1989,  however,  virtually  all  of  these  exhibitions  were  created  for  well-established 
museums  in  large  urban  areas  within  the  United  States  and  abroad.  When  the  Smithsonian 
set  out  seven  years  ago  to  reverse  that  trend,  by  also  providing  exhibitions  to  peoples  and 
places  that  rarely  had  benefitted  from  the  Institution's  presence  beyond  Washington,  it  asked 
SITES  to  expand  its  service  capabilities  among  under-served  museums,  and  among  exhibit 
centers  in  rural  areas. 

Today  SITES  has  an  extremely  strong  exhibit  presence  in  rural  communities.   By 
teaming  up  with  State  Humanities  Councils  across  the  country,  SITES  has  been  able  to 
develop  installation-easy  traveling  exhibitions  and  related  public  programs  for  rural 
"museums"  with  exhibit  spaces  as  small  as  500  sq.  ft.,  budgets  as  limited  as  $l,000/year  and 
"staff"  resources  so  constrained  as  to  involve  volunteer  support  alone. 

In  FY  1996,  SITES,  in  partnership  with  State  Humanities  Councils,  will  circulate 
Produce  for  Wcwry-which  explores  World  War  II  victory  posters-to  twenty-five  rural 
communities,  and  Bam  Agmnl-'wYacYi  looks  at  historic  and  revitalized  bam  architecture  in 
America—to  thirty  more.    This  initiative  does  not  represent  a  cost  increase  to  either  SITES  or 
Humanities  Council  base  budgets,  because  it  depends  on  extant  staff  resources  and  the 
implementation  of  programs  that  both  organizations  already  are  set  up  to  provide. 


Question  1 17:   Tell  us  about  the  new  initiative  involving  public  libraries? 

Answer:   Like  SITES'  efforts  to  reach  rural  communities,  its  public  libraries  initiative 
dates  back  to  1989,  when  the  Smithsonian  set  out  to  expand  its  national  audience  among 
peoples  and  places  that  rarely  had  benefitted  from  the  Institution's  presence  beyond 
Washington.   As  SITES  began  to  identify  under-served  audiences,  it  looked  to  a  variety  of 
institutions  known  for  providing  public  program  services  to  visitors  unaffiliated  with 
mainstream  museums. 

Libraries  emerged  early  on  as  settings  tailor-made  for  increased  audience  outreach. 
They  resided  in  many  cities  and  towns  across  the  nation  that  did  not  house  museums  or 
other  cultural  centers.    They  catered  to  unusually  broad  cross-sections  of  the  American 
public.   They  routinely  provided  services  for  large  numbers  of  school  children  and  the 
elderly,  and  they  often  were  the  setting  for  community  programs  related  to  national 
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commemorative  holidays  and  events.    For  SITES,  public  libraries  provided  especially  strong 
opportunities  to  reach  new  audiences. 

SITES  approached  the  American  Library  Association  (ALA)  about  those 
opportunities  in  1992,  and  the  two  organizations  began  to  map  out  myriad  technical,  fmancial 
and  program  requirements  needed  to  make  an  exhibition  partnership  feasible.    Together  they 
raised  funds  to  support  a  pilot  exhibition,  devised  installation-easy  exhibit  formats  that  would 
not  require  the  involvement  of  trained  museum  professionals,  investigated  exhibit  themes 
associated  with  specific  commemorative  events,  and  developed  community-based  public 
programs  that  could  supplement  core  exhibit  information. 

The  pilot  project,  a  small-format  version  of  Seeds  of  Change,  the  Smithsonian's  major 
Quincentennial  exhibition,  circulated  to  public  libraries  in  the  capital  cities  of  all  fifty  states. 
Public  response  was  immediate  and  enthusiastic,  leading  SITES  and  ALA  to  conclude  that 
together  they  could  make  available  a  far  greater  range  of  public  programs  than  either 
organization  ever  would  be  able  to  provide  independently. 

In  FY  1996,  SITES  and  ALA  will  parlay  their  respective  expertise  in  exhibition 
development  and  community  library  programming  by  circulating  multiple  copies  of  a  small- 
format  version  of  Beyond  Category:    The  Musical  Genius  of  Duke  Ellington  and  Before 
Freedom  Came:  African  American  Life  in  the  Antebellum  South.   The  national  tours  of  these 
exhibitions,  which  mark  the  beginning  of  a  long-term  SITES/ALA  partnership,  will  for  the 
first  time  extend  Smithsonian  resources  to  libraries  beyond  state  capitals  alone.   This 
initiative  does  not  represent  a  cost  increase  to  either  organization's  base  budget,  because  it 
relies  on  extant  staff  resources  and  the  implementation  of  programs  that  both  SITES  and 
ALA  routinely  have  provided  to  their  own  constituencies. 


Question  118:   How  many  cities  and  towns  will  benefit  from  this  tour? 

Answer:    At  least  200  cities  and  towns  will  benefit  from  this  tour.   The  actual 
itineraries  for  Beyond  Category  and  Before  Freedom  Came  are  only  now  being  developed. 
Because  both  exhibitions  are  being  produced  in  multiple  copies,  however,  SITES  will  have 
the  long-term  capability  of  increasing  the  total  number  of  booking  slots  as  public  demand 
warrants. 


Question  1 19:   Since  your  budget  is  not  recommended  for  an  increase,  what  programs 
did  you  eliminate  in  order  to  fund  this  new  initiative? 

Answer:    SITES  did  not  need  to  eliminate  programs  in  order  to  introduce  new 
program  initiatives  in  FY  1996,  because  the  new  program  services  it  will  be  providing  are 
based  on  partnership  alliances  that  utilize  extant  staff,  budgetary  resources  and  professional 
know-how. 
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Office  of  Design  &  Construction  Salaries  &  Expenses 

Question  120:   The  Office  of  Design  and  Construction  requests  an  increase  of 
$1.5  million  and  15  new  positions.   This  office  administers  architectural  engineering  and 
construction  contracts,  reviews  exhibit  installations  and  supervises  new  construction  projects. 
Normally,  about  400  projects  are  in  progress  each  year. 

For  fiscal  year  1996  how  many  of  these  projects  involve  new,  major  construction 
projects  such  as  the  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  the  Air  and  Space  Museum  or 
other  new  major  construction  projects  either  in  the  planning  or  construction  stage? 

Answer:    The  Office  of  Design  and  Construction  normally  supervises  approximately 
400  projects  in  any  given  year.    In  FY  1996  four  projects  may  involve  new  major 
construction. 


Question  121:   If  these  new  projects  were  delayed,  how  would  you  adjust  the 
FY  1996  request? 

Answer:   If  new  major  construction  projects  are  delayed,  the  FY  1996  request  for 
ODC  staff  increases  would  remain  the  same.    New  major  construction  projects  are  supported 
from  funds  sjjecificaUy  requested  for  that  purpose.   The  staff  increases  proposed  for  FY  1996 
would  support  annual  Repair  and  Restoration  projects.    Nine  positions  are  needed  to  assure 
appropriate  oversight  for  the  current  $24  million  level  of  work  and  six  additional  positions 
are  needed  at  the  $34  million  level. 


National  Zoological  Park  -  Construction  &  Front  Royal:  Construction 

Question  122:   The  FY  96  budget  request  includes  an  additional  $1.7  million  to 
complete  construction  of  Phase  I,  the  Panda  Plaza  and  Bison  Grasslands  area.    $3.2  million 
has  been  appropriated  to  date  during  fiscal  years  1993,  1994  and  1995  for  the  design  of  all 
three  phases  of  the  project  and  the  construction  specifications  for  Phase  I.   What  will  be  the 
total  construction  costs  for  each  separate  phase  of  the 
three  exhibits? 

Answer:   The  costs  for  each  phase  of  construction  are  the  following: 

Phases  Title  Cost 


First 

American  Grasslands 

$1,584  million 

Second 

African  Grasslands 

$4,467  million 

Third 

Domestication  Area 

$1,565  million 

Farm  Option 

$1,215  million  * 

Total 

$8,831  million 

*  If  the  Farm  option  is  included  in  the  Domestication  Area,  it  will  not  be 
funded  with  Federal  appropriations. 
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Question  123:   I  understand  from  your  budget  that  these  three  exhibits  depict  three 
separate  and  distinct  grassland  habitats  and  each  segment  will  be  self-contained.   I  would 
assume  then,  that  the  first  exhibit  could  be  completed  and  the  other  exhibits  could  be 
delayed,  is  this  correct? 

Answer:    Yes;   One  project  could  be  completed,  and  the  others  deferred.   However, 
the  total  design  and  infrastructure   for  the  entire  project  would  have  to  be  in  place  in  order  to 
build  phase  I.   E>eferring  completion  of  construction  will  dislocate  visitor  access  and  increase 
the  cost  due  to  inflation. 


Question  124:   What  would  be  the  increase  in  operating  costs  for  each  of  these 
exhibits? 

Answer:   The  American  and  African  Grasslands  exhibits  are  being  designed  to 
operate  with  no  additional  staff  or  support  dollars  above  our  current  base  funding  level. 
Contingent  upon  additional  funding,  the  Domestication  Area  would  include  a  farm 
demonstration  option  with  an  estimated  one-time  cost  of  $1,215,000  for  construction  and 
recurring  costs  of  $1,215,000  for  annual  salaries  for  one  farm  manager  and  three  keepers. 


Question  125:   Is  there  a  plan  to  raise  private  dollars  or  use  trust  fund  dollars  for  this 
project? 

Answer:   If  the  Institution  were  to  include  the  Farm  option  as  part  of  the 
Domestication  Area,  an  amount  of  $1,215,000  would  be  needed  from  nonappropriated  funds. 


Question  126:   Your  budget  proposes  $2.3  million  for  the  Rock  Creek  facility  and 
$950,000  for  the  Research  Center  in  Front  Royal.   These  costs  appear  to  continue  ongoing, 
routine  repair  and  preventive  and  basic  maintenance.    Can  you  give  the  committee  some  idea 
of  what  types  of  projects  are  involved? 

Answer:   The  following  are  examples  of  routine  repair  and  preventive  and  basic 
maintenance  projects. 

Rock  Creek:    HVAC  maintenance 
Tree  maintenance 
Fire  alarm  maintenance 
Upgrade  HVAC  system 
Roof  replacements 
Perimeter  fence  repairs 
Road  repairs 

Filtration  system  replacements 
Quarantine  buildings  renovations 
Recycle  area  construction 
Signage  and  graphic  replacement 
Glass  replacement 
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Front  Royal:    Upgrade  electric  service  to  buildings 
Clean  and  paint  building  exteriors 
Provide  on-site  quarantine  facilities 
Install  ungulate  sheds 

Install  composite  flooring  in  animal  holding  areas 
Upgrade  doors  in  buildings 


Question  127:   Do  you  have  a  backlog  of  critical  maintenance  projects?  If  so,  how 
many  and  what  are  the  costs  associated  with  those  projects? 

Answer:   We  have  a  backlog  of  maintenance  which  is  reflected  in  our  planned 
requests  for  appropriations  in  the  period  1996-2000  (see  table  on  page  100  of  the  FY  1996 
Budget  Justification).   These  are  critical  in  the  sense  that  if  not  funded  during  that  time  the 
consequences  could  be  wide-ranging.   Additionally  we  have  found  that  some  maintenance 
problems  arise  unpredictably  so  that  we  need  to  transfer  funds  from  routine  planned 
maintenance.    For  instance,  road  subsidence  has  occurred  on  our  non-public  complex  of 
work  access  roads.   Major  maintenance  projects  at  Rock  Creek  and  Front  Royal  anticipated 
in  the  next  five  years  average  up  to  six  per  year;  40-1-  minor  ones  are  typical. 


Question  128:   Are  the  new  construction  projects  costs  resulting  in  the  delay  of  any 
critical  maintenance  projects? 

Answer:   If  R&R  funding  levels  in  the  years  1996-2000  are  from 
$3.3  to  $3.8  million,  there  should  be  no  delay  resulting  from  new  construction  projects. 


Question  129:   The  Committee  has  appropriated,  in  recent  years,  funds  to  design  and 
construct  both  the  new  Amazonia  Gallery  and  Living  in  Water  exhibits.  Your  budget  for 
FY  1996  requests  an  increase  of  $390,000  for  operations  of  both  exhibits  and  states  that  both 
projects  are  very  labor  intensive  to  maintain.   Can  you  explain  for  the  new  members  of  the 
Committee  what  the  total  costs  have  been  to  date  for  both  the  Amazonia  Gallery  and  the 
Living  in  Water  exhibits? 

Answer:   The  Zoo  has  received  $15.2  million  of  appropriated  funds  for  the  aquatic 
and  forest  part  of  Amazonia  ($7.7  million),  Amazonia  Gallery  ($4.6  million),  and  the 
Aquatic  Trail  -  Living  in  Water  ($2.9  million).   The  Institution  anticipates  requesting 
$2.1  million  to  complete  the  Living  in  Water  exhibit. 


Question  130:   How  many  new  buildings  were  involved  and  what  is  the  square 
footage? 

Answer:   In  Amazonia  there  are  two  connected  buildings  -  the  Aquatic  Habitat  and 
Rainforest  exhibit,  and  the  connected  Gallery  building.   These  total  approximately 
28,0(X)  square  feet.   The  Living  in  Water  will  have  a  minimalist  building  and  incorporate 
large  out-door  exhibit  experiences. 
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Question  131:    Are  both  projects  completed,  or  are  there  additional  phases  planned? 

Answer:    The  Gallery  building  is  completed  but  the  exhibit  contents  had  to  be 
completely  redesigned  to  cope  with  staff  shortages.    There  are  additional  phases  of  Aquatic 
Trail  planned  for  the  outyears. 


Question  132:   Were  there  any  private  funds  or  trust  funds  used  for  these  two 
projects? 

Answer:    No  private  or  trust  funds  were  used  for  these  two  projects. 


Repair  and  Restoration  of  Buildings  Account 

Question  133:   The  request  for  this  account  includes  a  $10  million  increase.    Your 
budget  justification  strongly  states  that  funding  for  maintenance  and  repair  of  the  Institution's 
facilities  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  need  and  as  a  result  serious  deterioration  has  occurred  in 
the  5.5  million  square  feet  of  building  space  owned  by  the  Smithsonian.    As  of  April  1994, 
the  estimated  unfunded  facilities  renewal  requirements  had  increased  to  $250  million. 

Given  the  fact  that  the  Smithsonian  has  16  museums  and  galleries  in  Washington  and 
New  York,  restoration  and  storage  buildings,  and  Centers  for  research  and  education  in 
Panama,  Maryland,  Massachusetts  and  Arizona,  why  have  there  been  a  steady  stream  of 
funding  requests  for  new,  major  construction  of  both  buildings  and  exhibits  when  you  have  a 
critical  backlog  of  projects  in  excess  of  $250  million? 

Answer:   The  Institution  carefully  balances  the  need  to  repair  and  renew  existing 
buildings  with  the  need  to  provide  new  space  essential  to  the  long  term  preservation  of  the 
collections  that  it  holds  in  trust  and  the  ftilfillment  of  legal  mandates.   The  high  priority 
placed  on  maintaining  the  Institution's  most  valuable  assets  ~  facilities  and  collections  ~  and 
on  meeting  legal  responsibilities  is  reflected  in  the  annual  budget  requests  and  in  the 
Smithsonian's  long  range  plans.   The  projects  now  in  the  major  construction  program  all 
meet  one  or  more  of  these  criteria.   The  Air  and  Space  Extension,  American  Indian  Cultural 
Resources  Center  and  the  Suitland  Collection  Center  are  all  key  components  of  the 
Institution's  plan  to  provide  adequate  and  appropriate  space  in  which  to  house,  care  for,  and 
study  the  collections.    The  Natural  History  East  Court  Building  will  help  alleviate  space 
needs  in  the  long  range,  and  will  directly  impact  the  Smithsonian's  ability  to  complete 
urgent  renewal  of  the  HVAC  systems  in  the  National  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  the  short 
term.     The  American  Indian  Cultural  Resources  Center  and  the  Mall  Museum  will  satisfy 
legislative  mandates,  as  well  as  legal  responsibilities  accepted  by  the  government  when  the 
collections  were  transferred  to  the  Institution.   Several  of  these  new  facilities  will  also 
contribute  to  the  Institution's  ability  to  present  exhibitions  and  other  programs  directly  to  the 
public.   The  Air  and  Space  Extension,  American  Indian  Mall  Museum,  and  the  NMNH  East 
Court  Building  projects  will  contribute  to  this  key  aspect  of  the  Smithsonian's  mission. 
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Question  134.    Why  aren't  the  repair  and  restoration  requests  higher  and  more  of  an 
effort  made  to  slow  the  pace  of  new  museums,  storage,  collections  acquisitions,  and  major 
new  exhibits  or  raise  private  dollars  and  use  trust  fund  monies? 

Answer:  As  mentioned  in  the  previous  answer,  the  Institution  continually  balances 
competing  needs  for  funding  to  care  for  its  facilities  and  its  collections.    The  funding 
requests  for  Repair  and  Restoration  (R&R)  and  Construction  reflect  that  balance.    If  more 
were  requested  in  R&R,  it  would  be  at  the  expense  of  funding  for  essential  space  in  which  to 
store  and  care  for  existing  collections. 

For  years,  Smithsonian  museums  have  limited  collections  acquisitions,  because  of  the 
lack  of  space,  to  those  artifacts  that  represent  important  facets  of,  or  complements  to, 
existing  collections.    They  have  also  actively  promoted  long  term  loans  to  other  museums 
and  deaccessioning  of  objects  to  relieve  the  overcrowding  in  storage  facilities.    However, 
acquisitions  are  a  vital  part  of  being  a  museum,  and  collecting  cannot  stop  altogether. 

It  has  been  the  Institution's  experience  that  fund  raising  possibilities  are  extremely 
limited  for  provision  of  basic  operational  requirements  such  as  collections  storage  or  facilities 
repair.    The  Smithsonian's  available  trust  revenues  currently  support  essential  operating 
requirements,  and  cannot  be  diverted  to  support  repair  needs  without  seriously  eroding  the 
Institution's  infrastructure. 


Question  135;    This  committee  has  strongly  supported  the  East  Court  project  at  the 
National  History  Building  which  opened  in  1910.    The  total  cost  of  the  seven  year  effort  is 
$30  million.    Appropriations  to  date  have  been  $21.3  million  and  the  FY  96  request  of 
$8.7  million  will  complete  the  project  which  involves  replacement  of  all  the  major  utility 
systems.    This  is  by  far  the  largest  facility,  however,  since  some  of  your  stnictures  are 
nearly  140  years  old,  what  is  the  condition  of  your  other  major  museum  buildings,  could  we 
be  facing  similar  costs  at  the  other  facilities? 

Answer:    The  East  Court  project  will  not  replace  all  major  utility  systems  in  the 
Natural  History  Building  which  opened  in  1910.    The  East  Court  project  was  requested  in  the 
Construction  program  to  provide  additional,  long-tenn  permanent  space  to  accommodate 
currently  overcrowded  research  laboratories,  offices,  collection  areas,  and  to  provide 
additional  space  for   public  exhibit,  education  and  other  outreach  activities.    In  the  short- 
tenn,  the  new  East  Court  building  will  provide  temporary  'swing  space'  for  relocation  of 
offices,  laboratories,  and  collections  in  order  to  implement  the  project  that  replaces  all  major 
utility  systems  throughout  the  entire  Natural  History  building.    This  Major  Capital  Renewal 
project  is  currently  requested  in  the  Repair  and  Restoration  section  of  the  Smithsonian  budget 
request.    This  project  is  anticipated  to  require  $93  million  in  future  appropriations  and  will 
take  up  to  ten  years  to  complete,  at  the  $34  million  level  of  R  &  R  funding  support.    The 
$7  million  requested  for  Major  Capital  Renewal  in  FY  1996  will  continue  this  project. 

The  Smithsonian  does  face  significant  costs  in  the  next  decade,  to  repair  other  major 
museum  buildings.    The  general  condition  of  other  major  museum  buildings,  such  as  the 
American  Art  and  Portrait  Gallery,  the  Arts  and  Industries,  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
Castle,  is  portrayed  in  charts  1  through  5  on  pages  102  through  107  of  the  Institutions 
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FY  1996  request  to  Congress.   The  estimated  cost  to  renew  these  three  buildings  is 
approximately  $100  million.    With  the  renewal  work  required  at  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  this  constitutes  the  majority  of  the  $250  million  current  total  in  unfunded  facilities 
deficiencies.    Other  buildings  will  require  significant  system  replacement  in  the  coming 
years,  notably  the  Air  and  Space  Museum  and  the  Hirshhom  Museum. 


Question  136:  E>oes  your  master  plan  provide  a  specific  timetable  for  major  repairs 
and  replacements  by  facility  and  the  estimated  costs  associated  with  the  projects  in  priority 
order? 

Answer:  Yes,  the  Institution  has  a  five-year  plan  that  lists  major  repair  costs  by 
facility  and  fiscal  year.   The  relative  priority  is  indicated  by  the  fiscal  year  in  which  f\inding 
is  proposed. 


Question  137:   Assuming  that  the  federal  discretionary  budget  will  continue  to 
dramatically  decline  in  the  foreseeable  future,  would  you  agree  that  caring  for  the  existing 
collection  and  buildings  becomes  a  higher  priority  than  new  construction  projects? 

Answer:    Providing  adequate  and  appropriate  space  for  our  collections  emerges 
repeatedly  as  the  most  critical  collections  management  priority  for  the  Institution.   Therefore, 
much  of  our  major  new  construction  is  directly  related  to  caring  for  our  existing  collections. 
The  legislatively  mandated  collections  conservation  center  at  Suitland  for  the  National 
Museum  of  the  American  Indian  and  the  Air  and  Space  extension  at  Dulles  are  prime 
examples. 


Question  138:   If  adequate  funds  were  not  made  available  for  major  renovation/ 
replacement  projects,  would  it  result  in  the  closure  of  the  buildings  to  the  general  public? 
This  certainly  would  have  been  the  case  with  the  Natural  History  Museum.     Please  be 
specific. 

Answer:    Inadequate  funding  for  repairs  and  major  system  replacements  would  not 
result  in  the  closure  of  any  Museum  building  except  in  the  event  of  some  major,  unexpected 
system(s)  failure.   The  Institution  will  continue  to  repair  building  systems  and  equipment  as 
long  as  funds  and  parts  are  available. 

A  recent  incident  illustrates  the  potential  for  problems,  however.    At  the  Natural 
History  Building's  east  wing  basement  a  network  closing  motor  on  one  of  three  transformers 
overheated  and  burned  out.   The  limits  on  the  control  of  the  motor  did  not  function  causing 
the  motor  to  continue  to  operate.    The  device  that  should  have  stopped  the  motor  when  it 
started  overheating  was  installed  in  1962,  and  replacement  parts  are  no  longer  available.    The 
motor  had  to  be  removed  and  repaired.    This  process  took  ten  days.    Fortunately,  the  other 
two  transformers  could  carry  the  load.   However,  smoke  from  the  bum-out  caused  the 
building  to  be  evacuated.    Although  the  effect  on  the  building  was  minimal,  if  current 
funding  levels  continue,  we  could  expect  occurrence  of  such  incidents  to  increase  in 
frequency  and  severity. 
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Question  139:   Your  budget  admits  that  given  the  serious  deterioration  of  at  least  four 
museum  buildings,  the  Institution's  goal  is  annual  funding  at  the  $50  million  level  as 
opposed  to  the  $34  million  requested  in  the  FY  96  budget.   Given  the  almost  alarming 
condition  of  some  of  the  most  popular  museums  and  galleries,  why  did  you  decide  to  ask  for 
less  in  repair  and  restoration  and  continue  to  request  funds  for  new  museums  and  galleries? 

Answer:    The  $34  million  request  reflects  the  amount  allowed  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  for  R&R  in  FY  1996.   It  is  the  Institution's  intention  to  build  the 
annual  funding  level  in  this  account  to  $50  million  in  FY  1997.   Although  it  might  appear 
that  the  Smithsonian  has  chosen  to  request  less  for  R&R  and  more  for  construction  of  new 
facilities,  the  request  for  Construction  funding  represents  an  urgent  need  to  accommodate 
storage  and  care  requirements  of  existing  collections,  including  those  of  the  Museum  of  the 
American  Indian,  and  the  fulfillment  of  legislated  and  other  legal  commitments  to  provide  an 
appropriate  museum  for  the  NMAI  collections.   The  Institution  continually  balances  these 
competing  needs  for  funds  to  care  for  our  existing  collections  and  facilities. 


Question  140:   Is  it  not  easier  to  raise  private  funds  for  new  construction  and  new 
exhibits  than  it  is  to  raise  non-federal  funds  for  repairs  and  renovations? 

Answer:   It  is  not  easy  to  raise  funds,  for  any  purpose,  given  the  significant 
competition  nationally  for  non-Federal  support.    Often,  private  funding  is  more  available  for 
"new  initiatives"  because  donors  have  an  opportunity  to  help  develop  the  case  for  support. 
On  occasion,  however,  magnificent  "repair  and  renovation"  projects  can  result  from  ftind 
raising,  financing,  state/local  government  funding,  or  a  combination  of  the  three.    Examples 
of  such  projects  include  the  George  Gustav  Heye  Center  of  the  National  Museum  of  the 
American  Indian,  and  the  Union  Station  and  National  Building  Museum,  both  located  in 
Washington,  D.C. 


Question  141:   Is  the  public  at  risk  in  any  of  the  Smithsonian  buildings? 

Answer:   Although  there  are  cases  in  Smithsonian  buildings  where  the  Institution  is 
planning  for  but  not  yet  in  full  compliance  with  current  codes  and  laws,  we  do  not  consider 
the  public  to  be  at  risk.    The  Institution  would  close  a  building  before  risking  public  or  staff 
safety,  and  occasionally  has  done  so  for  very  short  periods.   The  Institution  places  life  safety 
as  its  highest  priority  in  the  Rq)air  and  Restoration  program. 


Question  142:   Are  the  collections  at  risk  due  to  deteriorating  structures,  insufficient 
fire  detection  and  suppression  or  security  deficiencies? 

Answer:  Collections  are  under  a  certain  amount  of  risk  in  any  building.    Older  roofs 
can  leak  and  pipes  sometimes  break;  heating,  cooling  and  humidity  control  systems  fail. 
These  events  cannot  be  predicted,  but  the  likelihood  of  their  occurrence  and  the  length  of 
time  required  to  fix  the  problem  increases  with  age. 
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The  Smithsonian  has  done  much  to  improve  the  protection  of  its  collections  from  fire. 
The  Smithsonian's  fire  protection  master  plan  work  is  well  underway,  but  is  not  complete. 
In  comparison  with  other  museums,  Institution  collections  are  probably  better  protected  than 
most.   However,  we  have  not  yet  attained  our  goal  of  complete  fire  detection  and 
suppression  systems  for  all  buildings. 

The  Smithsonian  has  prioritized  the  work  required  to  lessen  and  remove  the  risk  to 
collections  and  the  buildings  themselves.    At  this  time,  however,  it  takes  the  entire 
$24  million  annual  funding  to  keep  up  with  emergency  repairs  and  risk  reduction  work.  This 
leaves  little  funding  to  make  improvements  to  the  facilities  that  would  result  in  more 
permanent  solutions. 


Major  Construction  Account 

Question  143:   This  account's  primary  function  is  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
physical  plant  expansion  and  modifications  to  support  program  needs  -  particularly  in  the 
area  of  collection  storage  and  care.    Your  justification  states  that  providing  adequate  space 
and  care  for  the  collections  (138  million  objects)  is  the  most  critical  collections  management 
priority.  Your  FY  1996  budget  requests  $38.7  million,  a  $9.5  million  increase  over  FY  1995 
enacted. 

$24.5  million  would  support  the  final  construction  dollars  for  the  American  Indian 
collection  ($21.5  million)  and  $3  million  to  complete  the  engineering  and  design  of  the 
proposed  Mall  facility.    Construction  of  the  Customs  House  facility  in  New  York  was  jointly 
funded  by  New  York  City,  the  State  New  York  and  Federal  appropriations.   Why  is  there  no 
cost  sharing  component  to  the  Suitland  collections  facility? 

Answer:    The  legislation  which  established  the  National  Museum  of  the  American 
Indian  (S.978,  January,  1989)  specifically  called  for  the  joint  funding  of  the  Customs  House 
facility  in  New  York  City.   This  was  the  basis  of  the  agreement  reached  with  the  City  and 
State  of  New  York  which  resulted  in  the  transfer  of  the  Heye  Foundation  collection  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  maintenance  of  a  museum  presence  in  the  City  of  New  York. 


Question  144:    Since  protection  of  the  Heye  collection,  totalling  over  1  million 
artifacts,  is  of  primary  importance  why  can't  the  Mall  facility  be  delayed  and  private  funds 
be  raised  to  help  pay  for  the  Suitland  Cultural  Resources  Center? 

Answer:   The  establishing  legislation  for  the  National  Museum  of  the  American 
Indian  (S.978)  specifies  that  the  Board  of  Regents  shall  pay  not  more  than  2/3  of  the  total 
cost  of  planning,  designing,  and  constructing  the  facility  on  the  Mall  from  funds  appropriated 
to  the  Board  of  Regents.    The  remainder  of  the  costs  shall  be  paid  from  non-federal  sources. 
Since  1991  there  has  been  a  National  Campaign  to  raise  funds  specifically  for  this  purpose. 
This  effort  is  scheduled  through  1997.   This  Campaign  has  been  specifically  addressing  the 
need  for  funds  from  private  donors  for  the  Mall  museum.   It  would  be  extremely  difficult 
from  a  public  relations  aspect  to:    (1)  put  on  hold  this  effort  prior  to  the  attainment  of  our 
published  goals,  and  (2)  to  be  forced  to  approach  the  same  population  of  potential  donors  for 
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additional  donations  for  another  facility  (Cultural  Resources  Center).   This  has  already  been 
presented  as  a  part  of  the  Mall  campaign  as  a  federally  funded  facility  in  support  of  the  over- 
all Smithsonian  commitment  to  the  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian. 


Question  145:    Some  may  conclude  that  the  design  of  the  collections  storage  facility 
in  Suitland  was  more  elaborate  than  necessary  given  fact  that  the  federal  allocation  for  this 
bill  has  declined  in  recent  years  and  that  three  facilities  were  authorized  for  this  one 
collection.   Had  a  more  modest  facility  been  envisioned  from  the  beginning,  what  would 
have  been  the  estimated  savings  in  planning,  design  and  construction? 

Answer:  The  Institution  might  have  saved  as  much  as  $10  million  by  designing  a 
simpler  storage  structure,  but  even  a  more  basic  building  would  require  comparable 
collections  storage  equipment,  security,  fire  protection,  and  climate  control.   The 
Smithsonian  has  an  obligation  to  provide  a  facility  that  the  American  Indians  will  consider 
suitable  for  the  artifacts,  many  of  which  are  treasured  and  have  religious  and  profound 
historical  significance.   This  commitment  is  reflected  in  the  collaborative  process  used  to 
develop  the  design  of  the  building.   At  this  stage  in  the  process,  however,  $5.5  million  has 
been  spent  on  the  design  of  the  Suitland  facility.    A  redesign  would  add  another  $4  million  to 
the  cost  of  the  facility. 


Question  146:   The  budget  calls  for  an  additional  $250,000  to  construct  a  fiber  optic 
local  area  network  to  provide  an  on-line  data-link  between  New  York  and  Washington.   Can 
you  explain  the  need  for  this  system?  Where  will  the  actual  installation  of  equipment, 
cabling  and  modifications  to  the  HVAC  system  be  placed?  What  would  be  the  impact  of  not 
receiving  these  funds? 

Answer:   The  objective  of  this  project  is  to  provide  a  data  communications  link  at  the 
National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  (NMAI)  Research  Branch  in  the  Bronx  for 
transmitting  information  about  artifacts  to  the  NMAI  offices  in  Washington  and  to  the  George 
Gustav  Heye  Center  in  Manhattan.    Most  of  the  equipment  and  wiring  for  this  project  will  be 
installed  at  the  Research  Branch  in  the  Bronx  where  the  NMAI  collection  is  currently 
housed.    The  data  base  of  information,  including  digitized  images,  on  objects  in  the 
collection  will  be  made  available  on-line  in  Washington,  DC,  where  the  exhibit  design  staff 
has  its  offices.   The  Washington  staff  needs  on-line  access  to  this  information  to  design 
exhibits  for  the  Heye  Center  and  the  Mall  Museum  in  Washington  and  to  track  artifacts  as 
they  are  moved  from  the  Research  Branch  to  the  Cultural  Resources  Center  in  Suitland, 
Maryland.    With  modifications  to  existing  systems,  the  Heye  Center  will  access  the  database 
to  provide  a  resource  for  staff  and  public  needing  information  about  the  collection.   If  these 
funds  are  not  received,  this  information  will  have  to  be  transmitted  by  hand,  making  exhibit 
design  and  move  coordination  more  cumbersome  and  limiting  public  access  to  information 
about  the  collection. 
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Question  147:    The  Budget  requests  $3  million  to  complete  the  planning  and  design  of 
the  proposed  American  Indian  Mall  museum.    Currently  the  plan  for  construction  totals 
$1 10  million.  $73.3  million  federal  and  $36.7  million  non-federal.    How  much  non-federal 
monies  have  been  raised  to  date? 

Answer:    As  of  March  31,  1995.  $27,855,152  has  been  raised  in  cash  and  pledges 
toward  the  construction  fund  goal  of  $36.7  million.    Overall,  the  National  Campaign  for  the 
National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  has  raised  a  total  of  $32,410,908. 


Question  148:    Are  there  plans  to  use  Trust  Fund  dollars  for  this  construction?  If  so, 
how  much? 

Answer:    All  funds  raised  by  the  National  Campaign  for  the  NMAI  are  Trust  funds. 
The  current  plan  is  to  raise  and  subsequently  to  expend  $36.7  million  -  the  one-third 
matching  requirement  on  which  the  Campaign  has  been  built   -  toward  construction  of  the 
Mall  Museum. 


Question  149:  Because  of  a  shortage  of  federal  dollars,  would  you  attempt  to  raise 
private  dollars  to  build  the  Mall  Museum  if  federal  funds  were  not  appropriated  in  the  next 
several  years? 

Answer:    We  would  continue  to  try  to  raise  private  funds  to  build  the  Mall  Museum  if 
the  Congress  were  to: 

•  authorize  the  Smithsonian  to  begin  construction  (thereby  helping  us  to  minimize  the 
impact  of  inflation  on  the  cost  of  the  Museum)  in  advance  of  receipt  of  appropriated 
funds,  and 

•  provide  the  Smithsonian  with  assurances  which  could  be  widely  publicized  among 
potential  donors  that  appropriations  will  be  forthcoming,  if  not  by  October  1,  1996,  in 
a  timely  fashion. 


Question  150:    Have  any  American  Indian  Tribes  contributed  to  date?   Are  there 
plans  for  additional  fundraising,  particularly  from  Tribes  who  have  very 
successful  casino  operations? 

Answer:    Yes,  American  Indian  Tribes  have  contributed  to  the  NMAI  construction 
fund.    Plans  are  in  development  to  continue  to  seek  financial  support  from  Tribes,  including 
those  which  maintain  gaming  operations. 


Question  151:  I  don't  believe  that  any  other  collections  at  the  Smithsonian  has  the 
benefits  of  three  separate  facilities.  Given  the  deficit  situation,  do  you  believe  alternative 
funding  sources  should  be  examined  prior  to  additional  Federal  dollars  being  appropriated? 
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Answer:   There  are  several  storage  facilities  provided  for  various  museums  to  house 
collections  that  cannot  be  housed  in  the  museum  buildings  themselves.    Smithsonian-owned 
facilities  such  as  the  Museum  Support  Center,  the  Garber  facility  and  Silver  Hill  in  Maryland 
provide  storage  space  for  Smithsonian  coUections.   In  addition  the  Institution  rents  space  in 
FuUerton,  Virginia  and  Columbia,  Maryland  to  house  collections  or  portions  of  collections. 

With  specific  reference  to  the  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  Public  Law 
101-185  directs  the  Institution  to  construct  three  facilities,  including  the  collections  facility  at 
Suitland,  the  Museum  on  the  Mall  and  the  George  Gustav  Heye  Center  in  New  York  City. 
Given  the  limited  building  capacity  of  the  Mall  Museum  and  its  high  number  of  projected 
annual  visitors,  early  planning  discussions  assigned  most  museum  staff,  collections  and 
support  services  to  the  Suitland  facility.    Additionally,  due  to  the  limited  size  of  the  Mall 
facility,  the  Suitland  facility  must  assume  a  role  beyond  the  vital  service  of  providing 
collections  care.    Specifically,  Suitland  will  serve  as  a  staging  area  for  all  of  the  Museum's 
exhibitions  and  public  programs  in  Washington  and  New  York. 

As  the  functions  of  the  three  facilities  are  interdependent  upon  one  another,  the 
Institution  must  fmd  a  way  to  fund  each.   The  legislation  mandates  that  we  raise  one  third  of 
the  funds  for  the  Mall  museum,  but  does  not  speak  to  the  issue  of  raising  funds  for  the  other 
two  facilities. 


Question  152:   The  Air  and  Space  Museum  Extension  project  is  recommended  for 
$2  million  in  FY  1996  and  $2  million  in  FY  1997  bringing  the  total  Federal  investment, 
excepting  operations,  to  $8  million.   The  balance  of  $177  million  will  be  privately  raised. 

Since  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  is  a  major  source  of  funding  for  this  project  can 
you  tell  the  committee  exacting  what  specific  funding  has  been  made  available  for  this  project 
from  the  state? 

Answer:    The  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  has  made  the  following  commitments: 

1 .  To  provide  infrastructure  at  the  site  commensurate  with  the  Air  and  Space 
Museum's  estimated  requirements  to  the  year  2015.   The  cost  of  the 
infrastructure  is  estimated  to  be  in  the  range  of  $27-40  million. 

2.  To  provide  $6  million  in  cash  toward  construction  of  the  Extension.   In 
addition,  the  Commonwealth  will  help  the  Smithsonian  raise  a  matching 

$6  million  from  private  industry  in  the  Commonwealth. 

3.  A  $3  million  interest-free  loan  to  help  in  the  planning  and  design  of  the 
Extension.   The  loan  must  be  repaid  by  1998. 

4.  To  issue  up  to  $100  million  in  bonds  toward  construction  of  the  Extension  on 
behalf  of  the  Smithsonian. 
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Question  153:    Are  all  the  funds  made  available  now,  or  are  some  of  funds  to  be 
appropriated  in  future  years  by  the  State  of  Virginia? 

Answer:    Currently,  master  planning  for  the  project  is  under  way.   The  funds  for  the 
$3  million  interest-free  loan  for  planning  and  design  are  in  the  1995  Appropriations  Act. 
The  funds  for  infrastructure  development  and  construction  of  the  Extension  will  be  made 
available  in  future  years. 


Question  154:   The  justification  mentions  a  unique  partnership  including  Federal, 
State,  regional  business  community,  and  private  sponsors  around  the  nation.   I  am  interested 
in  what  specific  funds  have  been  raised  from  regional  business  communities  and  private 
sponsors? 

Answer:  The  Air  and  Space  Museum  is  currently  doing  studies  to  determine  the  fund 
raising  strategy  for  construction  of  the  Extension.  Fund  raising  will  not  officially  begin  until 
these  studies  and  master  planning  are  completed. 


Question  155:    Another  component  of  your  construction  budget  includes  $350,000  to 
improve  storage  conditions  at  the  Garber  Facility.    Since  you  plan  on  constructing  the  Dulles 
facility  in  the  near  future,  why  would  renovation  funds  be  necessary  at  Garber? 

Answer:    Storage  space  at  the  Garber  Facility  is  shared  among  several  Smithsonian 
organizations.   The  planned  renovation  is  for  a  building  used  by  the  National  Museum  of 
American  History. 


Question  156:   There  is  $8.7  million  included  for  the  completion  of  the  Natural 
History  East  Court  project.    The  major  reason  for  the  project  was  renovation  and 
replacement  of  the  major  utility  systems.   The  second  reason  given  was  relieving  the  severe 
overcrowding  problem. 

Since  the  three  Museum  Support  Center  pods  in  Suitland  were  constructed  to  alleviate 
the  collections  storage  problem,   why  is  the  extra  77,000  net  square  footage  involved  with 
the  East  Court  project  necessary? 

Answer:   The  East  Court  Building  project  is  necessary  because  the  Major  Capital 
Renewal  Project  (primarily  mechanical  renovation)  cannot  proceed  without  "swing  space"  for 
the  temporary  housing  of  staff  and  collections  while  the  space  they  permanently  occupy  is 
undergoing  renovation.   The  Museum  considered  several  alternatives  before  choosing  the 
East  Court  Building  to  accommodate  the  substantial  temporary  relocations  required  for  the 
mechanical  (HVAC)  renovation.    One  alternative,  off-site  leased  space,  would  have  been 
prohibitively  expensive  in  direct  costs  and  in  the  toll  that  the  relocation  would  take  on  the 
staff,  the  collections,  and  on  the  public  services  of  the  Museum.    Another  alternative,  on-site 
relocation,  would  have  required  that  many  public  exhibition  halls  be  closed  to  serve  as  swing 
space. 
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The  staff  and  the  collections  of  the  National  Museum  of  Natural  History  (NMNH)  are 
housed  at  two  different  locations:    the  Natural  History  Building  (NHB)  on  the  Mall  and  the 
Museum  Support  Center  in  Suitland,  Maryland.    Parallel  activities  occur  at  both  locations. 
The  Museum  Support  Center  (MSC)  was  constructed  in  the  early  1980s  primarily  to  alleviate 
the  severe  collections  storage  problems  of  the  NMNH  on  the  Mall.    The  MSC  Move  staff 
continues  to  actively  relocate  collections  from  the  Mall  and  other  locations  to  MSC.    The 
Museum  projects  that  once  these  pods  at  MSC  are  filled,  the  NMNH  will  once  again  face  a 
major  storage  problem  for  its  collections. 


Question  157:  Once  the  East  Court  project  is  complete  providing  the  additional  space 
requirements  and  given  the  additional  space  at  the  Suitland  Support  Center,  can  you  estimate, 
based  on  your  current  new  acquisitions  rate,  when  this  new  storage  capacity  will  be  filled? 

Answer:   As  noted  in  the  answer  to  question  156,  the  primary  purpose  of  the  East 
Court  Building  was  to  provide  "swing  space"  for  the  temporary  housing  of  staff  and 
collections  during  the  Major  Capital  Renewal.  Project,  rather  than  to  provide  storage  capacity 
for  the  long-term  growth  of  the  collections. 

Once  the  East  Court  Building  is  completed,  a  variety  of  functions  will  be  housed 
within  it,  including:  (1)  a  large  portion  of  the  Department  of  Entomology,  consisting  of  staff, 
research  laboratories,  office,  and  collections  areas;  (2)  Office  of  Education  staff  offices; 
(3)  public  classrooms  for  educational  programs;  (4)  Natural  History  Rare  Book  Library; 

(5)  much  needed,  very  large  public  restrooms  accessible  immediately  off  the  Rotunda;  and 

(6)  other  NMNH  and  Institution  offices,  laboratories,  and  conference  rooms  that  will  provide 
space  for  a  variety  of  Institutional  research,  outreach,  and  support  activities.    Entomology 
will  store  some  of  its  collections  in  the  East  Court  Building.   When  Entomology  moves  into 
the  East  Court  Building,  the  space  allocated  for  collections  storage  is  projected  to  be  full. 


New  Planning 

Question  158:   There  is  a  request  for  $500,000  to  support  future  planning  for  long- 
range  capital  improvement  projects.   What  future  new  major  construction  projects  will  be 
planned  for  with  these  funds? 

Answer:    Planning  funds  are  essential  to  the  Institution's  ability  to  defme  and  project 
the  facilities  implications  of  proposed  changes  in  program  direction  —  including 
"downsizing. "   The  Institution  uses  these  funds  to  research  and  provide  basic  data  to  define 
and  evaluate  future  potential  construction  requirements  prior  to  seeking  Congressional 
authorization.    Such  funds  were  used  to  begin  the  NASM  Extension,  and  to  define  research 
facilities  at  the  Smithsonian  Environmental  Research  Center  and  requirements  for  collections 
storage  facilities  at  Suitland.   The  Institution  will  use  future  funding  to  research  issues  such 
as  consolidation  of  administrative  space  in  an  owned  facility  to  reduce  dependence  on 
expensive  long-term  leased  space  and  free  public  space  in  museums  on  the  Mall.    Additional 
work  will  be  done  to  defme  collections  storage  requirements.    Additional  projects  will  be 
researched  as  they  are  defined. 
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Question  159:   If  priorities  had  to  be  made,  which  projects  would  you  consider 
essentia]  to  the  current  operations  of  the  Smithsonian  museums  and  galleries? 

Answer:   The  Institution  would  consider  planning  for  storage  facilities,  and  for 
replacement  of  administrative  space  to  be  the  most  urgent  projects  to  be  fiinded  from  this 
account. 


Alterations  and  Modifications 

Question  1 60:   This  account  involves  minor  construction  projects  under 
$1  million.   The  FY  1996  request  is  for  $3  million  dollars.   How  much  of  this  $3  million 
would  be  used  to  complete  ongoing  projects  funded  in  previous  appropriations  bills? 

Answer:    Of  the  $3  million  requested  for  Alterations  and  Modifications  in  FY  1996, 
$1,425  million  will  be  used  to  complete  ongoing  projects  initiated  with  prior  year 
appropriations. 


Question  161:   How  many  new  projects  would  be  initiated  with  these  funds? 
Answer:    Seven  new  projects  would  be  initiated  with  these  funds. 

Question  162:   Can  you  prioritize  these  new  projects? 

Answer:   The  new  projects  are  prioritized  in  the  following  order: 

•  An  uninterrupted  power  source  for  Smithsonian's  main  computer 

•  Miscellaneous  space  modifications  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
Building 

•  Funds  for  advanced  planning  and  design  of  Alterations  and 
Modifications  projects 

•  New  staff  housing  at  Barro  Colorado  Island  at  the  Tropical  Research 
Center  in  Panama 

•  A  new  photographic  film  storage  cold  room  at  American  History 
Building 

•  A  new  piping  system  for  laboratory  grade  purified  water  at  the 
Museum  Support  Center 

•  Design  for  building  renovations  at  the  American  Art  and  Portrait 
Gallery  building 

American  History  Building 

Question  163:   There  is  a  request  for  $275,000  for  the  American  History  Building  to 
move  a  number  of  collections  from  the  basement  to  leased  space  in  Newington,  Virginia,  the 
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Museum  Support  Center  in  Suitland,  and  other  areas  of  the  building.    Does  the  Museum 
lease  space  in  any  other  facility,  if  so  where? 

Answer:    The  Museum  does  not  lease  any  space  other  than  that  at  Newington,  VA. 


Question  164:  If  funding  is  not  provided  for  this  purpose,  and  the  collections 
continue  to  be  subject  to  inadequate  storage  conditions,  will  the  Smithsonian  consider 
deaccessioning  any  of  the  collection? 

Answer:    The  Museum  would  have  no  choice  but  to  consider  what  to  do  with 
particular  collections,  including  whether  to  deaccession,  as  part  of  its  regular  cycle  of 
collection  planning. 


Environmental  Research  Center 

Question  165:   The  Center  (SERC)  located  in  Maryland,  has  been  receiving 
appropriated  funds  since  FY  1991  to  construct  four  laboratory  modules  to  provide  laboratory 
and  support  space  for  several  research  programs.   Two  modules  have  been  built  and 
$750,000  was  provided  in  FY  1995  to  construct  the  final  two  modules. 

Your  budget  states  that  despite  the  FY  1995  funds  being  made  available,  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  fiinds  provided  can  be  redirected  to  allow  the  project  to  proceed.  What  do  you  mean 
by  this  statement? 

Answer:   In  its  FY  1995  request  to  Congress  for  Minor  Construction,  Alterations  and 
Modifications,  the  Institution  listed  projects  totaling  $5  million  while  the  fiinding  request 
itself  was  only  $3  million.   Page  193  of  the  FY  1995  request  contains  the  statement  "the 
$3  million  request  for  FY  1995  accommodates  all  of  the  projects  listed  above.   The 
Institution  seeks  the  ^>proval  of  the  remaining  projects  listed  below  for  the  possible 
substitution  and  redirection  of  funds."   The  SERC  laboratory  modules  are  included  in  those 
projects  listed  below  the  line  (see  page  194  of  the  request). 

While  we  had  hoped  that  we  might  be  able  to  redirect  a  portion  of  the  $3  million  to 
complete  the  SERC  laboratory  modules  in  FY  1995,  it  now  appears  unlikely.   The  Institution 
is  therefore  requesting  fiinding  in  FY  1996  for  this  project. 


Question  166:   You  are  also  requesting  $800,000  in  FY  1996  to  cover  escalated  costs 
of  the  final  two  modules.   What  caused  the  increase  in  costs? 

Answer:   The  design  for  the  requested  modules  was  completed  in  April  1993.   At  that 
time  the  estimate  was  $729,000.   Escalating  the  cost  by  only  3%  (which  is  the  inflation  rate) 
per  year  increases  the  cost  to  $797,000  (assuming  the  mi<^int  of  construction  in  April 
19%). 
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Question  167:   Have  the  designs  for  the  modules  been  enhanced?  If  so  how? 

Answer:  The  designs  for  the  laboratory  modules  have  not  been  enhanced.   These 
modules  were  part  of  a  larger  package  designed  in  April  1993.    Only  minor  changes  will  be 
made  to  that  design  to  incoiporate  changes  made  during  construction  of  the  earlier  modules, 
but  the  cost  impact  will  be  less  than  2  %  of  the  estimated  construction  cost  for  the  project. 


Question  168:   Why  are  these  new  units  needed? 

Answer:    SERC  has  senior  scientists  who  do  not  have  adequate  research  laboratory 
space.   They  are  presently  housed  in  deteriorating  house  trailers  in  which  it  is  difficult  to 
meet  safety  standards  or  to  work  efficiently. 


Question  169:   What  type  of  research  will  be  conducted  at  the  modules? 

Answer:    SERC  will  use  one  module  for  studies  of  zooplankton  in  the  Chesapeake 
Bay.    These  studies  include  the  factors  that  affect  the  formation  of  undesirable  dinoflagellate 
blooms.   The  second  module  will  be  used  for  studies  of  the  introduction  into  Chesapeake  Bay 
of  dangerous  exotic  biota  via  ship  ballast  water.   These  biota  include  shellfish  parasites  and 
new  species  of  shellfish  such  as  the  Zebra  Mussel  that  disrupt  and  adversely  affect  natural 
biotic  communities. 


Question  170:   What  will  the  practical  effect  be  if  additional  funds  are  not  provided 
for  this  puipose? 

Answer:    These  important  research  programs  will  be  seriously  impaired  with  respect 
to  efficiency  and  productivity.   The  operating  costs  will  also  be  higher  due  to  inadequate  and 
inefficient  utilities,  hoods,  etc.  in  the  currently  used  house  trailers. 


Tropical  Research  Institute 

Question  171:   The  Smithsonian  has  recently  completed  construction  projects  at  the 
Institute  that  added  95,000  square  feet  of  space  to  facilities  in  Panama.   This  was  done  with 
federal  funds.   More  federal  funds  were  appropriated  in  FY  1985  and  1991  ($1.3  million)  to 
complete  construction  of  seven  buildings  and  a  laundry/lounge  building.    Now,  the  FY  1996 
request  includes  $470,000  for  construction  of  additional  housing  for  scientists  and  staff 
supporting  research  programs  of  Barro  Colorado  Island.   An  additional  request  will  be 
forwarded  in  the  FY  1997  request  of  $300,000  to  complete  the  units.    Also  included  in  the 
FY  1996  request  is  $175,000  for  additional  housing  for  game  wardens  patrolling  Barro 
Island. 

Given  the  poor  state  of  collections  storage,  the  age  and  serious  deterioration  of  the 
existing  museums  and  galleries  in  New  York,  Washington,  Massachusetts  and  Arizona,  the 
high  priority  major  construction  projects  involving  the  Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  and 
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the  Air  and  Space  Extension,  how  can  you  continue  to  justify  the  major  expansion  efforts  at 
the  Tropical  Research  Institute? 

Answer:    STRI  is  the  leading  Tropical  Biological  Research  Institute  in  the  world.   It 
is  the  only  unit  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  based  in,  and  focussed  on,  the  Tropics.    The 
Tropics  contain  most  of  the  world's  plants  and  animals.   The  Tropics  also  have  the  fewest 
resources  to  study  the  effects  that  human  populations  will  have  on  the  future  quality  of  life  in 
the  temperate  zone.    Thus,  support  for  the  research  at  STRI  remains  a  high  priority  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  for  the  scientific  information  needs  of  the  United  States. 

STRI's  scientific  activities  require  reliable  utilities,  trained  technicians  and  specialized 
equipment,  housed  in  properly  air  conditioned  and  maintained  facilities.   STRI  provides 
essential  services  to  governmental  organizations,  academic  institutions,  and  scientists  in  the 
United  States  and  from  around  the  world.   The  requested  increase  of  $128,000  for  FY  1996 
is  a  very  modest  price  to  pay  to  keep  the  United  States  in  the  forefront  of  scientific 
development  in  tropical  biology. 


Museum  Support  Center 

Question  172:  There  is  a  separate  request  of  $55,000  to  install  a  deionized  water 
system  at  the  Museum  Support  Center.  You  state  that  approval  of  this  request  wiU  avoid 
disruption  of  conservation  and  research  tasks. 

Over  $30  million  has  been  spent  to  date  on  the  Museum  Support  Center,  why  was 
such  an  important  item  not  included  in  the  original  design  and  equipping  of  the  center? 

Answer:    A  deionized  water  system  was  installed  and  has  been  operational  at  the 
Museum  Support  Center  for  over  10  years.    This  request  is  for  funding  to  replace  that 
system.   The  original  installation  has  fulfilled  the  needs  of  the  programs  well,  but  now  has 
aged  to  a  point  where  it  needs  major  overhaul.    Already,  the  Institution  is  replacing  the 
delivery  system  which,  due  to  aging  of  the  polyethylene  pipes,  has  developed  frequent  and 
major  leaks  over  the  last  few  years.    The  technology,  especially  in  materials,  has  changed 
significantly  during  these  past  10  years,  and  the  new  polypropylene  delivery  system  can  be 
expected  to  serve  dependably  for  a  much  longer  period.   The  requested  fiinds  would  allow 
the  replacement  of  the  actual  purification  plant.   Without  replacement  or  major  rebuilding  of 
that  system,  uninterrupted  delivery  of  deionized  water  will  be  in  serious  jeopardy. 


Question  173:   How  critical  is  this  water  system? 

Answer:    High  purity  deionized  water  is  essential  for  chemical  research  programs  at 
the  Conservation  Analytical  Laboratory  (CAL)  and  the  Laboratory  for  Molecular  Systematics 
(LMS).    Research  and  collection  activities  in  laboratories  of  departments  of  the  National 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  especially  the  Botany  department,  also  depend  on  the  delivery 
of  deionized  water.   In  addition,  conservation  activities  at  CAL,  the  Anthropological 
Conservation  Laboratory's  operations  at  MSC,  and  the  branch  conservation  laboratory  of  the 
National  Museum  of  American  History  require  significant  amounts  of  such  high  quality  water 
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for  treatments  of  objects  in  the  national  collections.    All  laboratories  at  MSC  are  connected 
to  the  delivery  system  for  the  centrally  produced  deionized  water.   The  total  use  per  year 
averages  around  17,000  gallons. 


Question  174:    Can  it  be  funded  with  Trust  Fund  dollars? 

Answer:  The  Conservation  Analytical  Laboratory,  which  has  the  responsibility  for 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  deionized  water  system,  does  not  have  trust  funds  to 
finance  the  replacement  of  the  system. 


Research 

Question  175:   The  winter  issue  of  "Quest"  details  some  of  the  scientific 
achievements  of  the  Natural  History  museum  scientists.    Some  examples  include  botanists' 
discovery  of  threats  to  Pacific  Coral  Reefs  and  the  Study  of  Worldwide  Amphibian  declines. 
Can  you  describe  other  significant  examples  of  research  successes  that  improved  the  quality 
of  life  for  the  average  American  citizens? 

Answer:   We  can  describe  many  significant  examples  of  research  successes  that 
directly  improved  the  quality  of  life  for  the  average  American  citizen,  but  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  we  cannot  always  predict  in  advance  what  will  be  of  practical  use  to  humans. 
Several  of  the  examples,  in  fact,  illustrate  how  basic  research  leads  to  unexpected  benefits  by 
laying  the  essential  groundwork  for  breakthroughs  in  agricultural  technology,  pharmaceutical 
applications,  and  medical  advances.    For  example,  ongoing  research  by  an  NMNH 
Entomologist  on  a  group  of  small,  inconspicuous  moths  that  are  known  pests  in  Europe  and 
Russia  unexpectedly  revealed  the  "Cereal  Stem  Moth"  as  an  accidental  import  to  our  country 
and  now  is  recognized  as  an  important  threat  to  the  winter  wheat  crop. 

As  demonstrated  by  the  examples  given  in  response  to  Questions  Numbers  33  and  34, 
the  collections-based  research  at  NMNH  contributes  to  the  well-being  of  the  average 
American  by  providing  information  on  human  disease  and  health  issues,  human  impact  and 
the  sustainability  of  natural  ecosystems  and  resources,  cultural  history,  and  a  myriad  of  other 
practical  outcomes  of  work  done  by  the  museum's  research  staff  and  by  outside  scholars.  The 
following  examples  further  illustrate  this  critical  role  of  the  museum  in  our  society. 

Fishing  families  in  New  England  are  in  trouble  because  of  failing  resources  in  their 
traditional  fishing  grounds.    Government  assistance  is  possible  for  those  who  can 
propose  worthy  alternative  fishery  activities.   Museum  scientists  are  being  asked  about 
the  identity,  abundance,  biology,  and  distribution  of  potential  alternatives  such  as 
snow  crabs  in  the  northwestern  Atlantic;  such  information  is  available  in  museum 
records  and  is  given  out  routinely  by  our  scientists.   The  high  quality  of  this 
information  dq)ends  ultimately  on  the  state  of  the  NMNH  collections,  the  attendant 
data,  the  library,  and  the  expertise  of  scientists  who  know  how  to  use  these  resources. 

Nuclear  waste  is  a  major  concern  of  our  society  -  and  learning  how  to  dispose  of  it 
safely  is  critical  to  the  future  of  nuclear  energy.     Near  the  proposed  Yucca  Mountain 
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waste  site  in  Nevada,  there  are  volcanic  areas  that  erupted  in  the  recent  geological 
past.    Obviously,  we  need  to  know  the  risk  of  a  volcanic  eruption  that  might  spread 
the  stored  nuclear  waste  around  the  globe,  and  scientists  in  the  NMNH  Department  of 
Mineral  Sciences  currently  are  assessing  this  risk  through  study  of  long-term  patterns 
of  volcanism  in  the  Yucca  Mt.  area.    Specimens  of  volcanic  rocks  that  bear  on  this 
problem  are  a  permanent  record  of  the  research  results  and  are  stored  in  NMNH 
collections;  they  are  available  for  further  study  by  anyone  who  might  have  other 
questions  to  answer  about  volcanic  hazards  at  the  site.    The  whole  issue  of  nuclear 
waste  disposal  is  politically  charged,  and  the  NMNH  Department  of  Mineral  Sciences 
is  relied  upon  to  provide  results  that  are  both  strictly  objective  and  of  highest 
scientific  quality.   This  underlines  the  value  of  highly  credible,  public-sponsored 
researchers  who  can  advise  on  controversial  issues  for  the  benefit  of  society  as  a 
whole. 

Pest  control  is  an  essential  component  of  our  agricultural  technology  and  success;  to 
grow  rice  effectively,  one  must  learn  to  control  weevils.     Weevils  that  live  in  rice 
fields  were  for  a  long  time  considered  to  be  one  species.    Careful  research  on  large 
collections  of  weevils  showed  that  they  were,  in  fact,  two  species,  only  one  of  which 
was  a  serious  pest  of  rice  crops.   When  this  was  clarified,  it  was  possible  to  focus 
effective  control  measures  on  this  pest  species.    This  advance  was  only  possible 
because  of  earlier  systematic  research  illuminating  the  various  species  of  weevils. 

The  Simian  Immunodeficiency  Virus  has  turned  up  in  African  monkey  specimens 
from  the  collections  at  the  National  Museum  of  Natural  History,  specimens  that  were 
collected  between  1896  and  1971,  long  before  the  spread  of  AIDS  among  humans. 
This  strengthens  the  case  for  the  recent  evolution  of  HTV  from  the  monkey  virus,  and 
provides  an  essential  historical  perspective  on  the  disease.    An  NMNH  zoologist  and 
his  colleagues  pioneered  this  use  of  museum  specimens  in  basic  medical  research. 

Some  songbird  species  are  disappearing,  and  the  cause  or  causes  are  subject  to  much 
speculation  and  debate  as  well  as  concern  among  conservationists.    One  hypothesis  for 
their  decline  is  that  their  wintering  grounds  are  being  affected  by  deforestation.   In 
order  to  test  this  idea  we  need  to  be  able  to  trace  where  birds  that  breed  in  North 
America  spend  their  winters.    Now  this  can  be  done  by  analyzing  the  chemistry  of 
feathers  from  specimens  in  the  museum's  collections.    Preliminary  results  indicate 
that  some  populations  of  the  Black-throated  Blue  Warbler  winter  on  several  different 
islands  of  the  Caribbean.   Linking  declining  species  to  specific  winter  sites  will  be 
critically  important  for  conservation  planning. 

Biologists  working  with  the  commercial  deep-sea  red  crab,  Geryon  quinquedens, 
noticed  a  high  proportion  of  lesions  on  the  carapace  and  tentatively  attributed  these  to 
pollution  resulting  from  dumping  of  chemical  waste  in  their  habitat  off  the  coast  of 
New  York.   When  biologists  were  able  to  study  the  incidence  of  lesions  on  crabs  in 
the  NMNH  collections,  which  were  taken  by  the  U.S.  Fish  Commission  in  the  late 
19th  century,  they  found  that  the  number  of  lesions  were  comparable  to  those  of  the 
present-day  crabs.    Since  the  incidence  of  lesions  had  not  changed  over  a  hundred 
years,  increased  levels  of  chemical  waste  could  be  ruled  out  as  a  causal  factor.  This 
helps  society  by  providing  information  that  saves  time  and  money,  which  might 
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otherwise  be  spent  on  investigations  on  the  supposed  effects  of  chemical  waste  on 
these  crab  populations,  and  it  can  also  help  to  distinguish  any  actual  effects  of  recent 
pollution  on  crabs  and  other  aquatic  organisms. 

In  the  early  1980's,  there  was  a  controversy  concerning  "yellow  rain"  in  SE  Asia.   It 
was  thought  by  some  that  a  chemical  poison  was  being  disseminated  from  airplanes 
with  yellow  pollen  as  a  carrier.    By  chance,  a  museum  researcher  had  been  doing 
"pure  research"  on  pollen  from  the  group  of  plants  that  were  implicated  in  the  yellow 
rain  controversy.    When  it  became  important  to  be  able  to  identify  the  species  of 
plants  involved  in  the  yellow  rain,  this  researcher  was  able  to  draw  upon  her  research 
and  knowledge,  and  the  museum's  collections  to  make  positive  identifications  in  a 
short  time.   This  helped  greatly  in  resolving  the  issue;  eventually  it  was  determined 
that  the  yellow  spots  observed  on  foliage  and  human  habitations  were  actually 
harmless  and  the  result  of  mass  cleansing  flights  of  honeybees,  during  which  they 
excrete  large  amounts  of  pollen-bearing  feces. 

Living  organisms  can  be  the  best  indicators  of  something  wrong  in  the  environment 
that  can  be  harmful  to  humans,  e.g.,  the  proverbial  canaries  in  coal  mines.   Two 
books  published  in  the  1970's  by  an  NMNH  invertebrate  zoologist,  Pollution  Ecology 
of  Freshwater  Invertebrates  and  Pollution  Ecology  ofEstuarine  Invertebrates, 
provided  impetus  for  learning  about  the  small  animals  such  as  crayfish  and  what  they 
tell  us  about  aquatic  ecology.   The  idea  that  there  are  "all-purpose  aquatic  canaries" 
among  these  species  is  supported  by  research  using  collections  at  NMNH. 

NMNH  also  increases  the  quality  of  life  by  providing  intellectual  stimulation, 
education  and  enjoyment  for  a  broad  sector  of  the  public,  primarily  through  exhibitions  and 
other  outreach  efforts  that  educate  and  inspire  over  6  million  visitors  annually.   The  museum 
allows  all  visitors  to  explore  aspects  of  the  natural  world  around  us  and  how  we  .as  humans 
are  part  of  that  natural  world.   The  impact  of  the  "electronic  museum"  now  planned  to  bring 
such  educational  experiences  into  homes  and  schools  through  the  Internet  will  greatly  expand 
the  impact  of  this  role.   We  also  provide  training  in  museum  curation  and  specimen-based 
research  directly  to  students,  teachers,  and  professionals  from  the  United  States  and  many 
different  countries. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  other  examples  of  research  "successes"  and 
"products"  based  on  the  NMNH  collections  and  research. 
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QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY  REPRESENTATIVE  TOM  BEVILL 

Enola  Gay  Exhibit 

Question  176:   Questions  from  Congressman  Tom  Bevill  for  Mr.  I.  Michael  Hey  man, 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  before  the  House  Interior  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  March  10,  1995. 

As  a  World  War  n  Veteran,  I  was  shocked  at  the  Smithsonian's  original  plans  for  the 
Enola  Gay  Exhibit  at  the  National  Air  and  Space  Museum.   I  still  do  not  understand  how 
such  a  fme  museum  could  even  consider  rewriting  history.    We  were  not  the  aggressors  in 
World  War  n,  and,  anyone  who  remembers  Pearl  Harbor  knows  that.   I  would  like  to  know 
if  you  have  completed  your  internal  management  review  of  this  fiasco.   What  are  your 
findings? 

Answer:   The  Institution  has  not  completed  its  process  of  "an  internal  management 
review"  of  the  Enola  Gay  exhibition,  but  is  in  the  process  of  asking  the  National  Academy  of 
Public  Administration  to  conduct  a  full  management  review  of  the  National  Air  and  Space 
Museum.   It  is  hoped  that  this  review  will  be  completed  in  the  next  few  months,  and  a 
Report  submitted  to  the  Secretary.    At  the  same  time,  a  senior  Smithsonian  manager  is 
conducting  an  internal  study  of  the  Smithsonian's  processes  for  developing  exhibitions  at  our 
various  museums  and  research  centers.    This  report  should  be  completed  by  the  end  of  April. 
On  a  third  front,  the  Institution  is  working  with  the  University  of  Michigan  to  hold  a 
conference  in  Ann  Arbor  entitled  "Presenting  History:  Museums  in  a  Democratic  Society" 
that  will  include  one  section  dealing  with  the  Enola  Gay  exhibition,  and  the  lessons  that  can 
be  drawn  from  this  experience.    (As  the  Secretary  said  in  his  January  1995  statement,  he 
believes  there  was  a  fundamental  flaw  in  the  concept  of  the  exhibition  and  that  he  has  taken 
personal  responsibility  for  replacing  that  exhibition  with  a  much  simpler  display  of  the  Enola 
Gay.   He  has  put  in  place  several  initiatives  through  which  the  Institution  can  learn  from  this 
experience.) 


Question  177:   What  steps  are  being  taken  to  prevent  something  like  this  from 
happening  again. 

Answer:   The  Institution  is  putting  in  place  an  extensive  review  of  the  Institution's 
exhibition  processes  as  well  as  a  full  management  study  on  the  National  Air  and  Space 
Museum.    From  these  studies  will  come  a  series  of  recommendations  that  will  be  considered 
for  implementation  to  prevent  similar  occurrences. 


Friday,  March  3,  1995. 
NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART 
WITNESSES 

earl  a.  powell,  hi,  director 
alan  shestack,  deputy  director 
ann  r.  leven,  treasurer 
william  h.  roache,  budget  officer 
darrell  r.  willson,  administrator 

Introduction 

Mr.  Regula.  Happy  to  welcome  all  of  you.  Your  full  statements 
will  be  made 

Mr.  Yates.  Haimlet  and  King  Lear. 

Mr.  Regula.  If  you  say  so — ^your  full  statements  will  be  made  a 
part  of  the  record.  And  we  appreciate  it  if  you  will  summarize  your 
testimony  for  the  committee. 

[The  prepared  testimony  and  biography  of  Mr.  Powell  follows:] 
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NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART 


Statement  by  Mr.  Earl  A.  Powell  III,  Director  of  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art,  to  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
March  3,  1995 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  the  Subcommittee 
to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  fiscal  year  1996  budget  request  for  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art. 

The  mission  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  is  to  serve  the 
country  by  preserving,  collecting,  exhibiting,  and  encouraging 
the  understanding  of  works  of  art  by  the  American  public,  at  an 
exemplary  level.   In  order  to  maintain  the  very  highest 
standards,  over  the  years  the  Gallery  has  consistently  hired  and 
retained  the  best  available  curatorial,  educational,  and 
management  staffs.   Day-to-day  operations  support  our  mission 
through  the  care,  maintenance,  and  security  of  the  works  of  art 
and, the  facilities. 

Our  FY  19^6  request  focuses  on  two  basic  areas:   the  repair, 
restoration,  and  renovation  of  the  Gallery's  two  architecturally 
significant  buildings,  and  continued  funding  at  the  present  no- 
growth  level  for  our  day-to-day  operations  and  special 
exhibitions  program. 

The  National  Gallery's  federal  funds  budget  request  for  the 
fiscal  year  1996  is  $64,451,000 — a  net  increase  of  $7,017,000 
over  the  1995  budget  of  $57,434,000.   The  largest  portion  of  this 
increase  is  $5,454,000  added  to  existing  renovation  allocations: 
$2.5  million  to  continue  the  critical  project  to  replace  the 
three  acres  of  skylights  covering  the  West  Building;  $700,000  to 
enhance  fire  protection  for  the  art  storage  rooms  and  gallery 
spaces  in  both  the  East  and  West  Buildings;  and  $2.5  million  to 
begin  construction  of  the  Sculpture  Garden  in  a  partnership  with 
the  private  sector  on  land  ceded  to  the  Gallery  by  the  National 
Park  Service  in  1991. 

The  remaining  $1,563,000  additional  request  covers  mandatory 
and  uncontrollable  pay  and  benefits  increases  such  as  the 
annualized  cost  of  the  January  1995  locality  and  national  pay 
raises,  within-grade  promotions,  one  more  compensable  day  in  FY 
1996,  and  the  general  pay  raise  proposed  for  FY  1996.   The 
Gallery  has  recognized  the  need  to  reduce  expenditures  and  to 
that  end  has  already  dropped  36  FTE's  and  will  continue  to  make 
reductions  as  mandated. 
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The  National  Gallery  of  Art's  buildings  themselves  are 
important  national  monuments,  as  significant  as  the  great  works 
of  art  which  they  house.   The  West  Building  will  be  55  years  old 
in  1996;  the  East  Building  will  be  18  years  old.   It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  the  Gallery  is  involved  in  an  ongoing 
program  of  repairs  and  renovations  to  keep  these  buildings 
functioning  efficiently,  securely  and  safely.   The  upkeep  of 
these  buildings  is  essential  to  protect  our  national  treasures 
and  the  safety  of  our  visitors.   We  must  maintain  these  buildings 
to  ensure  that  they  continue  to  provide  a  secure  and 
aesthetically  appropriate  environment  so  fundamental  to  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art's  mission. 

Several  forces  make  such  a  program  necessary.   The  aging  of 
these  buildings  necessitates  the  replacement  of  some  of  the  basic 
building  systems,  purchase  of  new  operating  equipment  when  spare 
parts  are  no  longer  available,  and  updating  of  facilities  as  they 
become  worn  or  impractical.   The  Gallery,  standing  as  it  does  in 
the  Nation's  Capital,  serves  a  steady  stream  of  visitors  from 
across  the  United  States  and  from  around  the  world. 

The  major  critical  projects  currently  underway  are  by  their 
nature  of  greatest  importance  to  the  Gallery,  multi-year  in 
duration  and  costly.   They  are:   replacement  of  the  West  Building 
skylights,  roofing  and  flashing;  installation  of  a  centrally- 
controlled,  computer-based  energy  management/building  automation 
system  using  previously  appropriated  funds  and  a  $2  million  grant 
from  the  Department  of  Energy's  Federal  Energy  Efficiency  Fund; 
and  installation  of  the  enhanced  fire  protection  system  for  the 
art  storage  rooms  and  galleries  in  both  the  East  and  West 
Buildings. 

Our  ongoing  renovation  program  focuses  on  projects  such  as: 
energy  management,  security,  lighting,  remodeling/ renovation,  and 
general  repairs.   Within  these  categories  are  multi-year  projects 
such  as:   asbestos  abatement;  replacement  of  the  air  conditioning 
compressor  refrigerant  with  an  environmentally  safe  refrigerant; 
elevator  renovation  and  rebuilding;  and  recaulking  of  all  the 
decaying  expansion,  mortar  and  stonework  joints  to  prevent  water 
infiltration,  to  name  a  few. 

It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  the  Gallery  can  only 
sustain  so  much  interior  disruption  at  any  point  in  time,  lest 
our  collections  become  inaccessible  to  the  public.   Therefore,  we 
have  carefully  phased-in  our  critical  projects  and  our  ongoing 
renovation  programs  so  as  many  galleries  as  possible  remain  open. 
There  is  one  major  project  which  can  be  completed  without 
interfering  with  visitor  access,  one  that  would  greatly  improve 
the  appearance  of  the  Mall,  yet  maintain  the  popular  public 
skating  rink. 
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I  speak  of  the  Sculpture  Garden,  about  which  this  Committee 
has  heard  a  great  deal  over  the  years.   The  Gallery  is  prepared 
to  construct  a  new  Sculpture  Garden  that  will  provide  a  major  new 
urban  space  for  the  public  on  the  Mall  and  will  benefit  millions 
of  visitors.   To  that  end,  we  have  raised  half  of  the 
construction  cost.   In  the  spirit  of  our  public/private 
partnership,  all  of  the  sculpture  to  be  installed  will  be 
donated. 

When  I  became  Director,  I  asked  that  the  Sculpture  Garden 
project  be  thoroughly  reviewed.   My  review  indicated  that  the 
Garden  could  be  built  for  considerably  less  than  had  been 
estimated  without  sacrificing  beauty  or  any  of  the  amenities.   It 
is  a  $12  million  plan.   The  skating  rink  would  stay  but  in  the 
process  of  garden  construction  will  be  totally  refabricated.   We 
have  a  private  donor  who  has  agreed  to  be  a  partner  (in  fact,  we 
have  the  money  in  hand)  if  Federal  funds  can  be  secured  for  a 
match . 

I  have  been  emphasizing  building  maintenance,  repair  and 
renovation  activities,  because  we  are  asking  for  the  largest 
increase  in  this  area.   I  must  ask  the  Committee,  however,  not  to 
overlook  the  significance  of  our  operating  dollars.   In 
particular,  the  Gallery's  education  programs  are  important  in 
making  the  art  of  the  nation  accessible  to  the  nation. 

The  Department  of  Education  Resources  at  the  Gallery,  for 
example,  produces  and  distributes  to  every  state  in  the  union 
color  slide  programs,  teaching  packets,  films,  and 
videocassettes.   These  programs  are  used  in  schools,  libraries, 
colleges  and  universities,  civic  organizations,  and  other 
community  groups  across  the  nation.   All  of  these  are  based  on 
Gallery  collections  and  special  exhibitions;  they  are  provided 
free  of  charge  with  return  postage  representing  the  only  cost  to 
the  borrower.   For  FY  1994,  the  viewing  audience  was  reported  at 
over  39  million. 

Federal  appropriations  for  the  National  Gallery's  special 

exhibitions  program  likewise  have  a  multiplier  effect.   Many 

museums  in  this  country  look  to  the  Gallery  to  organize  and  to 

share  their  major  travelling  exhibitions.   The  high  standards  of 

the  National  Gallery's  exhibition  organization  and  design  staff 

serve  as  a  benchmark  for  other  museums  in  this  country  and 
abroad. 

Museum  professionals  throughout  the  United  States  also  use 
the  Gallery  and  its  staff  as  a  resource  in  such  diverse  areas  as 
installation  design,  automated  financial  reporting,  publications. 
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and  contracts.   The  Gallery  leads  the  museum  profession  with  its 
computerized  Collection  Management  System;  a  new  micro  gallery 
which  will  open  for  public  use  in  October  1995;  research  in 
digital  imaging  to  continue  the  development  of  our  video  disc 
projects;  and  experimental  programs  to  harness  technology  to 
further  art  education  and  scholarly  efforts. 

The  National  Gallery's  uniqueness  and  high  standards,  we 
believe,  are  directly  responsible  for  sustaining  an  average  of 
five  million  visitors  a  year.   In  a  survey  of  1,500  visitors  to 
the  National  Gallery,  all  fifty  states  were  represented  along 
with  fifty-five  foreign  countries.   The  primary  reason  for  this 
response  is  the  enthusiasm  of  the  public  for  the  Gallery's 
privately  acquired  and  unparalleled  collections  and  its 
extraordinary  special  exhibitions  such  as  Italian  Renaissance 
Architecture  and  The  Olory  of  Venice  presently  on  view. 

We  will  open  FY  1996  with  the  most  comprehensive  exhibition 
of  the  art  of  Winslow  Homer.   No  American  artist  is  more  beloved 
and  revered  for  his  record  of  the  great  panorama  of  America's 
national  life.   Organized  by  Gallery  staff,  we  anticipate  the 
exhibition  will  be  extremely  popular  with  our  visitors,  and  with 
visitors  in  the  cities  to  which  it  will  travel.   Shortly 
thereafter  we  will  bring  together  for  the  first  time  ever, 
twenty-one  of  the  existing  thirty-five  paintings  by  the  renowned 
17th  century  Dutch  master  Johannes  Vermeer,  a  monumental 
exhibition  and  scholarly  effort. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Subcommittee  members,  I  would  like  to  thank 
you  for  your  time  and  your  consideration  of  our  needs.   I  will  be 
glad  to  respond  to  any  questions  you  might  have  about  the 
Gallery,  its  operations  and  its  programs. 
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Earl  A.  Powell  III 

Bom  24  October  1943,  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina 
Married  Nancy  Landry  Powell,  three  children 

A.M.  Fogg  Art  Museum,  Harvard  University,  1970 
Ph.D.  Harvard  University,  1974 

Field  of  expertise  includes  19th-20th-century  European  and  American  Art 
A.B.  Williams  College,  1966  with  honors,  double  major  in  Art  History  and 

European  History 

Military:    U.S.  Navy,  1966  -  1969 

Navy  Officer  Candidate  School,  1966 
Navigation,  Legal,  Personnel  Officer 
Commander,  U.S.  Naval  Reserve,  1976  -  1980 

Director,  National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D.C.   September  1992  - 
Director,  Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of  Art,  Los  Angeles,  CA,  1980  -  1992 
Executive  Curator,  National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D.C,  1979  -  1980 
Museum  Curator,  Senior  Staff  Assistant  to  the  Assistant  Director  and  Chief 

Curator,  National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D.C,  1976  -  1978 
Curator  of  the  Michener  Collection  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Art  History, 

The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  1974  -  1976 
Teaching  Fellow  in  Fine  Arts,  Harvard  University,  1970  -  1974 

Trustee:   American  Federation  of  Arts 
Federal  City  Council 

National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation 
Newport  Art  Museum 

Pitzer  College  and  Board  of  Overseers,  The  Claremont  Colleges 
Thomas  Jefferson  Memorial  Foundation 
White  House  Historical  Association 

Member:   Association  of  Art  Museum  Directors 

Committee  for  the  Preservation  of  the  White  House 

Federal  Council  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 

Fine  Arts  Advisory  Panel,  Federal  Reserve  Board 

Fogg  Fellows  Council,  Harvard  University  Art  Museums 

National  Portrait  Gallery  Commission 

Newport  Art  Museum  Advisory  Committee 

Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development  Corporation 

President's  Committee  on  the  Arts  &  Humanities 

Scholarly  Advisory  Council,  Japanese  American  National  Museum 

Visiting  Committee  for  the  Williams  College  Museum  of  Art 

The  Walpole  Society 

Other:    Alumni  Career  Advisor,  Harvard  University 

Co-chairman,  Commission  on  Museum  for  a  New  Century,  AAM 

Decorations: 

Harvard  University  Traveling  Fellowship,  1973  -  1974 
Honorary  Doctorate  of  Fine  Arts,  Otis  Parsons  Institute,  1987 
Honorary  Doctorate  of  Fine  Arts,  Williams  College,  1993 

Awards:    Chevalier  of  Arts  and  Letters,  awarded  by  the  Minister  of  Culture  of 
France  1985,  for  the  exhibition,  A  Day  In  the  Country: 
Impressslonism  and  the  French  Landscape 
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John  Harvard  Award  for  conununity  service,  Harvard-Radcllffe  Society 

of  Southern  California,  1991 

King  Olav  Medal  awarded  by  King  Olav  V  of  Norway  for  work  on 

exhibition  Edvard  Munch:  Symbols  and  Images.  1978,  National 
Gallery  of  Art 

Dissertation:   English  Influences  In  the  Art  of  Thomas  Cole  (1801-1848). 
Harvard  University,   1974 
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Opening  Remarks 

Mr.  Powell.  I  am  delighted  to  be  here,  Mr.  Chairmgm,  and  Mr. 
Yates.  I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  the  subcommittee  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  the  fiscal  year  1996  budget  request  for  the  Gallery.  I  will 
submit  my  statement  for  the  record  and  just  talk  briefly  from  it. 

The  Federal  funds  budget  request  for  the  fiscal  year  1996  is 
$64,451,000.  which  is  a  net  increase  of  $7,017,000  over  the  1995 
budget  of  $57,434,000.  The  largest  portion  of  this  increase  is 
$5,454,000  added  to  existing  renovation  allocations;  $2.5  million  to 
continue  the  critical  project  to  replace  the  three  acres  of  skylights 
covering  the  West  Building;  $700,000  to  enhance  fire  protection  for 
the  art  storage  rooms  and  Gallery  spaces  in  both  buildings  and 
$2.5  million  to  begin  construction  of  a  sculpture  garden  in  partner- 
ship with  the  private  sector  on  land  ceded  to  the  Gallery. 

Mr.  Yates.  Is  that  out  now?  Is  the  sculpture  garden  out  now  as 
a  result  of  the  slash  and  bum  of  this  last  appropriation? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  don't  think  it  is  out. 

Mr.  Yates.  You  took  the  money  out,  didn't  you? 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes,  we  did. 

Mr.  Yates.  How  do  you  do  it  if  you  don't  have  money? 

Mr.  Regula.  They  are  asking  for  new  money,  if  I  understsind  it 
correctly.  So  we  will  have  to  revisit  that. 

Mr.  Powell.  That  is  what  we 

Mr.  Yates.  The  reason  I  was  asking  the  question,  can  you  do  it 
with  private  funds? 

Mr.  Powell.  Well,  coming  to  the  sculpture  garden  first,  I 
guess 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  I  am  sorry — strike  my  questions.  I  took  you  out 
of  full  flight.  You  go  back  to  full  flight.  You  go  back. 

Mr.  Powell.  I  will  get  to  the  sculpture  garden.  We  can  get  to 
that  at  any  time.  But  the  sculpture  garden  is  on  land  ceded  to  the 
Gallery  by  the  National  Park  Service  in  1991. 

The  remaining  $1,563,000  covers  mandatory  and  uncontrollable 
pay  and  benefits  increases. 

The  major  critical  projects  underway  are  by  their  nature  of  great- 
est importance  to  the  Gallery  and  they  are  multiyear  in  duration 
and  costly.  They  are  the  replacement  of  the  West  Building  sky- 
lights, roofing  and  flashing;  installation  of  the  centrsilly-controUed, 
computer-based  energy  management  building's  automation  system 
for  which  we  used  previously  appropriated  funds  and  we  had  a  $2 
million  grant  from  the  Department  of  Energy.  That  is  a  completely 
funded  project  and  underway  now.  That  came  from  the  Department 
of  Energy's  Federal  Energy  Efficiency  Fund;  and  the  installation  of 
enhanced  fire  protection  systems  in  the  art  storage  rooms  in  the 
galleries  and  both  the  East  and  West  Buildings.  With  your  permis- 
sion, what  I  thought  I  would  do  is  go  through  these. 

Mr.  Regula.  That  is  fine.  However  you  would  like  to  do  it. 

APPA  FACILITIES  STUDY 

Mr.  Powell.  And  we  can  get  to  questions  either  at  any  time  or 
at  the  conclusion  of  these.  The  first  thing  I  would  like  to  mention 
would  be  the  APPA  study.  Facilities  Management  Evaluation  Pro- 
gram that  I  commissioned  shortly  after  becoming  director  as  a  re- 
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suit  of  the  need,  I  felt,  to  take  a  third  party  look  at  what  was  going 
to  be  for  the  Gallery  a  major  transition  from  a  manually-based  sys- 
tem to  a  highly  technologfical  one. 

Mr.  Regula.  Is  this  for  your  environmental  control? 

Mr.  Powell.  This  is  the  environmental  controls.  The  building 
automation  system  will  supplant — and  this  is  the  system  that  is 
funded — that  will  supplant  the  manual  system  that  we  have  now 
which  is  a  zone  system  which  requires  constant  checking  by  indi- 
viduals on  the  Gallery  staff,  by  engineers  for  temperature  and  hu- 
midity. We  have  hydrothermographs  and  they  measure  tempera- 
ture and  humidity  in  each  of  the  zones. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  all  the  buildings  will  be  on  one  system? 

Mr.  Powell.  Both  buildings  will  come  in  under  the  BAS  and  will 
be  covered  by  it.  It  is  a  system  of  sensors  that  is  placed  in  each 
Gallery  monitoring  temperature  and  humidity  and  they  themselves 
are  connected  to  a  central  computer  terminal  which  is  monitored 
24  hours  a  day  and  there  is  a  redundancy  to  that.  Another  termi- 
nal will  be  in  the  conservation  department.  There  will  be  two 
checks. 

It  is  instantly  readable.  It  will  tell  you  by  looking  at  it  whether 
the  system  is  in  line  and  it  will  tell  you  whether  any  parts  of  the 
system  are  out  of  line.  Right  now  we  have  to  do  that  manually — 
like  most  museums,  the  system  we  have  is  a  very  common  one  in 
all  museums.  When  the  BAS  comes  on  line,  it  will  make  it  much 
easier  for  us  to  control  the  system,  as  well  as  control  the  lighting. 

It  is  not  just  temperature  and  humidity,  but  the  lighting  systems 
in  the  building  are  also  going  to  be  factored  into  that.  So  it  will  re- 
sult, when  on  line,  we  estimate  a  $400,000  annual  savings  to  the 
Gallery  and  to  the  Federal  Government  over  time  and  will  cer- 
tainly pay  for  itself. 

Mr.  Regula.  Savings  on  energy  costs. 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  sir,  and  electric  costs.  So  the  Facilities  Man- 
agement Evaluation  Program,  coming  back  to  that,  that  the  APPA 
program  was  initiated  with  the  eye  I  had  at  that  time,  being  a  fair- 
ly young  director  in  the  position,  to  take  a  look  at  the  facilities 
management  group  and  to  see  what  their  status  was  and  whether 
we  needed  to  make  arrangements  and  adjustments,  training,  et 
cetera,  et  cetera,  to  move  to  this  new  world  of  building  automation 
systems. 

The  study  was,  as  you  know,  critical  of  the  Gallery  and  that  part 
of  the  organization  of  the  Gallery  and  made  recommendations 
throughout.  The  one  thing  I  would  note  is  that  in  their  summary 
the  conditions  they  discuss  were  recognized  by  in-house  staff  and 
were  already  being  worked  on  and  that  plans  exist  for  their  correc- 
tion. Those  plans,  I  am  happy  to  say,  have  moved  along  to  about 
at  this  point  a  70  percent  completion  rate  of  all  of  the  implementa- 
tions of  the  various  items  in  this  report,  which  I  would  be  happy 
to  make  a  part  of  the  record  for  you. 

Mr.  Regula.  Without  objection,  we  can  put  the  report  in  the 
record. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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APPA  FArn^mFS  MANAaKMrrNT  KVAT  JTATfON 


IN  OCTOBER  1993  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART  FACIUTIES  MANAGEMENT 
DIVISION  ASKED  AFPA  (THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  FAdLITIES 
OFHCERS)  TO  REVIEW  THE  FOUR  FUNCTIONAL  AREAS  IN  THE  DIVISION. 

APPA  FORMALLY  PRESENTED  ITS  EVALUATION  IN  SEPTEMBER  1994, 
SIGNMCANT  PROGRESS  HAS  BEEN  ACHIEVED  DURING  THE  PAST  SIX  MONTHS. 
WE  PLAN  TO  COMPLETE  IMPLEMENTING  ALL  THE  RECOMMENDATIONS  BY 
SEPTEMBER  1995. 

WE  ARE  APPROXIMATELY  65%  COMPLETE  IMPLEMENTING  THE  30 
RECOMMENDATIONS  PRESENTED  IN  THE  BUILDING  OPERATIONS  SECTION  OF 
THE  EVALUATION  REPORT. 

WE  ARE  APPROXIMATELY  70%  COMPLETE  IMPLEMENTING  THE  18 
RECOMMENDATIONS  PRESENTED  IN  THE  BUILDING  MAINTENANCE  SECTION 
OF  THE  EVALUATION  REPORT. 

WE    ARE    APPROXIMATELY    75%     COMPLETE    IMPLEMENTING    THE    33 
RECOMMENDATIONS  PRESENTED  IN  THE  BUILDING  SERVICES  SECTION 
(HOUSEKEEPING)  OF  THE  EVALUATION  REPORT. 

WE  ARE  APPROXIMATELY  75%  COMPLETE  IMPLEMENTING  THE  12 
RECOMMENDATIONS  PRESENTED  IN  THE  OFnCE  OF  THE  FACILITY 
MANAGER  SECTION  OF  THE  EVALUATION  REPORT  (THE  CONCLUSION 
SECTION). 
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WEST  BUILDING  SKYLIGHTS 


Mr.  Powell.  The  other  thing  I  think  that  bears  mentioning  vis- 
a-vis APPA  is  that  the  criticisms  of  APPA  of  the  buildings,  espe- 
cially the  West  Building  of  the  Gallery  didn't  take  into  consider- 
ation, nor  were  they  asked  to  take  into  consideration,  the  mitigat- 
ing circumstances  the  Gallery  had  implemented  to  basically  put  a 
net  underneath  the  skylights. 

The  skylights — I  have  photographs,  which  I  believe  you  have 
seen  before,  but  I  will  also  present  them,  of  the  skylights  which 
show  their  condition.  This  is  before  anything  was  done.  And  I 
should  say  and  give  some  credit  to  Carter  Brown,  my  predecessor, 
because  this  project  was  really  begun  before  I  came  to  the  National 
Gallery,  and  APPA  for  me  was  a  way  to  catch  up  and  look  at  the 
state  of  readiness  and  make  sure  that  it  was. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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WEST  BUILDING  SKYLIGHT  INTERIM  REPAIRS 

Mr.  Powell.  What  we  have  done  since  on  these  skyUghts  is  to 
put  over  them  a  Jaderloon  system  of  protection.  It  is  a  rubberized 
rain  coat,  if  you  will,  or  a  bubble  that  is  on  all  of  the  Gallery  sky- 
lights— ^the  exterior  of  every  Gallery  skylight  in  the  West  Building. 

A  member  of  the  APPA  group  has  written  a  letter,  which  I  would 
also  like  to  enter  into  the  record  with  your  permission,  to  discuss 
the  interim  measures  the  Gallery  has  taken  to  prevent  seepage 
from  the  skylights.  Without  those  Jaderloon,  clearly  we  would  have 
major  leaks.  We  don't.  But  I  have  a  report  here  from  Mr.  Robert 
Kaszanits,  the  Assistant  Director  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Canada 
who  was  a  member  of  the  APPA  report  and  I  will  quote  briefly  in 
part  where  he  mentioned  that. 

"Before  the  report's  findings  were  given  to  Mr.  Powell,  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art  had  already  put  in  place  a  variety  of  interim 
measures,  which,  in  fact,  address  some  of  the  report's  findings  with 
regard  to  the  base  buildings'  conditions.  The  APPA  group  did  not 
consider  and  was  not  asked  to  consider  the  interim  measures,  but 
to  comment  only  on  the  conditions  of  the  buildings  themselves. 
Therefore,  I  cannot  comment  on  the  interim  measures,  although 
from  what  I  understand,  they  appear  to  be  quite  sensible.  The  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Canada  and  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  have 
every  intention  of  continuing  their  long-established  and  coUegial  re- 
lationship, including  their  reciprocal  loans  program." 

That  I  would  also  like  to  enter  the  record,  with  your  permission. 

Mr.  Regula.  Without  objection. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Z  (613J  990-1985 
FAX  (6131  993.4385 
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December  13,  1994 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


National  Gallery  of  Art 

c/o  Ruth  Kaplan 

Information  Officer 

4th  St.  &  Constitution  Ave.  NW 

Washington,  D.C. 

USA   20565 


The  National  Gallery  of  Canada  participated  in  an  evaluation  of  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art's  facilities  management  Ajnction,  as  part  of  a  team  under  the 
leadership  of  the  APPA  (the  Association  of  Higher  Education  Facilities  Officers). 
The  other  members  of  the  team  were  University  of  Notre  Dame,  Iowa  State 
University,  and  the  Colonial  Williamsburg  Foundation. 

The  evaluation  was  part  of  the  ongoing  assessment  and  analysis  that 
museums  continue  to  make  of  all  their  processes.  The  evaluation  and  report  was 
commissioned  by  the  National  Gallery  of  Art's  Director,  Mr.  Earl  A.  Powell  III. 
The  Director  asked  for  a  frank  outside  evaluation  and  was  pleased  to  have  the 
report. 

Before  the  report's  findings  were  given  to  Mr.  Powell,  the  National  Gallery 
of  Art  had  already  put  in  place  a  variety  of  interim  measures,  which,  in  fact, 
address  some  of  the  report's  findings  with  regards  to  the  base  buildings'  conditions. 
The  APPA  group  did  not  consider  and  was  not  asked  to  consider  the  interim 
measures,  but  to  comment  on  the  condition  of  the  buildings  themselves.  Therefore, 
I  cannot  comment  on  the  interim  measures,  although  from  what  I  understand,  they 
appear  to  be  quite  sensible.  The  National  Gallery  of  Canada  and  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art  have  every  intention  of  continuing  their  long-established  and 
coUegial  relationship,  including  their  reciprocal  loans  program. 


Robert  Kaszanits 
Assistant  Director 
Museum  Services 
National  Gallery  of  Canada 
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IMPLEMENTATION  OF  APPA  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Mr.  Powell.  So  we  have  moved  along  on  this  APPA  report  much 
in  advance  of  the  schedule  to  implement  all  the  recommendations. 
Some  of  the  recommendations  in  the  APPA  report  will  need  to  be 
done  actually  after  the  BAS  system  gets  in  place,  but  I  think  if  you 
study  that  you  can  see  that  each  of  the  categories  in  it  are  ad- 
dressed and  I  am  rather  pleased.  I  think  that  we  have  made  great 
progress  in  that  area.  And  I  am — from  a  position  of  due  diligence 
of  the  Gallery,  I  am  happy  we  did  that  study.  It  was  essential.  We 
learned  a  lot  from  it  and  we  are  making  the  necessary  changes  so 
that  we  can  upgrade  particularly  the  training  of  the  engineers  so 
that  when  the  new  system  comes  on  line  they  will  be  prepared  to 
deal  with  that  technology. 

EAST  BUILDING  SKYLIGHT  REPAIRS 

The  skylight  in  the  East  Building  is  the  next  item  I  would  like 
to  mention  because  we  did  have  in  the  heavy  snows  a  couple  of 
weeks  back  we  had  leaks  from  the  skylight.  The  East  Building  is 
already  under  a  construction  contract  with  Super  Sky  Products  and 
every  one  of  the  skylights  is  being  reworked. 

We  had  accomplished  some  of  that  when  the  snow  hit.  It  froze 
under  the  flashing  and  in  the  morning  melted  and  we  had  some 
dripping  down.  The  security  noted  it  and  before  we  had  any  prob- 
lems, we  just  removed  the  pictures  around  the  perimeters,  took 
them  out  until  they  went  up  and  cleaned  out  the  ice. 

Mr.  Yates.  Were  any  of  the  pictures  struck? 

Mr.  Powell.  No,  sir,  there  was  no  problem  with  that. 

Mr.  Yates.  Okay. 

Mr.  Powell.  This  is  a  program,  the  chronology  of  which,  this  is 
the  East  Building  skylights,  the  new  building,  we  began  to  replace 
these  15-year-old  deteriorating  East  Building  skylight  seals  in 
1993.  So  this  has  been  a  contract  ongoing  £ind  in  1994,  we  com- 
pleted the  seventh  level  skylight  renovation  and  plans  were  final- 
ized to  renovate  what  we  call  the  pods.  Those  are  the  tower  gal- 
leries, the  skylights  that  are  over  art.  And  the  East  Building  pod 
one  has  been  completely  renovated  already.  This  is  new  ceiling  and 
flashing  around  them.  They  are  given  then  a  five-year  warranty 
against  leakage.  In  five  years  we  will  obviously  have  to  take  an- 
other look  at  it. 

The  East  Building  pod  one  skylight  was  renovated  last  summer. 
The  pod  two  skylight  renovation  began  and  was  completed  in  Janu- 
ary and  February.  That  is  the  one  that  just  leaked  before  the  work 
was  completed.  That  work  is  now  completed. 

Mr.  Regula.  Is  this  a  slope  roof  or  a  flat  roof? 

Mr.  Powell.  These  are  all  flat  roofs  up  there.  The  skylights  go 
like  this.  And  after 

Mr.  Yates.  Show  for  the  record  an  angle. 

Mr.  Powell.  A  pyramidal  angle. 

Mr.  Regula.  But  the  seals  are  on  the  flat  portion? 

Mr.  Powell.  The  seals  are  on  the  flat  portion  and  the  seals  as 
they  pertain  to  the  perimeters  of  the  glass. 

Mr.  Regula.  That  is  where  the  leakage  was? 
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Mr.  Powell.  The  flashing  is  where  that  happened.  It  melted. 
And  that  has  been  cleaned  out  and  repaired.  This  year,  the  pod 
three  skylight  renovation  will  be  completed  by  April  15th.  All  of  the 
skylights  in  the  East  Building  will  have  been  resealed.  So  that  with 
a  five-year  warranty — and  I  have  for  you,  if  you  would  like,  a  sum- 
mary from  the  contractor  of  what  work  is  under  contract  right  now 
£aid  already  funded. 

Mr.  Regula.  We  will  make  that  a  part  of  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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"  A    SUPER  SKY  PRODUCTS.  INC 

SUPER  SKY- 


SUBSIDIARY  OF  SUPER  SKY  INTERNATIONAL,  INC. 


February  23,  1995  FAX  »202-842-6934 


Mr.  Darrell  Willson 
NATICWAL  GAIUSRY  OF  ART 
6th  &  Constitution  Ave.,  N.W. 
Washington,  DC  20565 

SUBJECT      NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART 


Gentlemen: 

We  are  writing  this  letter  to  give  you  an  update  on  the  work  we  are  currently 
in  process  with,  in  addition  to  the  work  we  have  completed  to  date.  I  will 
list  the  skylights  by  building. 

WEST  BUILDIMG 

This  skylight  was  installed  in  1984.  In  the  spring  of  1993,  our  Field 
Superintendent  attended  several  meetings  with  our  sales  reps,  miscellaneous 
contractors  and  architects  who  were  doing  a  feasibility  study  for 
skylight/roof  replacement. 

Also  in  the  spring  of  1993,  we  were  contracted  for  glass  replacement  and 
several  minor  leaks  that  were  repaired  under  the  terms  of  the  warranty. 
Please  keep  in  mind  that  the  warranty  on  this  skylight  expired  on  12/31/94. 
While  we  are  currently  on  site,  we  would  be  happy  to  inspect  and  quote  an 
upgrade  to  you  and  reinstate  a  new  warranty. 

RART  R1)TTJ)ING 

Rework  Study  Center  Skylight:  contract  amount  $40,370.00.  Started  4/94  and 
completed  5/94.  Reinstated  a  five  year  warranty  against  leakage. 

Rework  Pod  Kl  and  Stair  #1:  contract  amount  $38,500.00.   Started  11/94  and 
completed  12/94.  Reinstated  a  five  year  warranty  against  leakage. 

Rework  Pod  «2  and  Stair  «»2  -  contract  amount  $38,500.00,  started  1/95  and  is 
currently  in  process.  Five  year  warranty  will  be  reinstated  against  leakage 
upon  completion. 

Rework  of  Pod  03  and  Stair  »12:  contract  amount  $19,250.00.   Started  1/95  and 
is  currently  in  process.  Five  year  warranty  will  be  reinstated  against 
leakage  upon  completion. 

The  above  project  repairs  consisted  of  resealing  curb  to  glass,  wet  sealing 
multi-caps  and  exposed  fasteners,  installing  new  rubber  gutter  liners  and 
counterf lashings . 
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If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me. 


Sincerely, 

SUPER  SKY  PRODUCTS,  INC. 


Robert  C.  Layman 

Vice  President  of  Operations 

RCL/ae 
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EAST  BUILDING  ROOF 

Mr.  Powell.  Mr.  Robert  Layman,  Vice  President  of  Operations 
from  Super  Sky  Products.  It  itemizes  the  costs  and  the  completion 
dates. 

Mr.  Yates.  What  a  fertile  ground  he  must  have  with  all  the  sky- 
lights in  Washington. 

Mr.  Regula.  What  is  the  material  on  the  balance  of  the  roof? 

Mr.  Powell.  It  is  a  gravel,  tar,  neoprene  seal. 

Moving  to  the — are  there  any  questions  you  may  have  about  the 
East  Building  skylights? 

Mr.  Yates.  When  was  the  East  Building  opened? 

Mr.  Powell.  1978.  It  seems  like  yesterday.  It  is  bothersome  that 
way. 

Mr.  Yates.  Almost  20  years. 

Mr.  Powell.  This  system  is,  as  I  said,  is  under  a  five-year  war- 
ranty so  we  don't  expect  any  problems  from  this  point  on  with  the 
East  Building. 

Mr.  Yates.  Will  your  next  museum  have  skylights  or  will  it  be 
all  enclosed? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  think  it  is  worth  it.  An  all-enclosed  Gallery,  it  is 
good  for  certain  things,  but  to  see  paintings  and  sculptures  under 
natural  light,  it  is  a  thrilling  experience. 

Mr.  Yates.  We  have  had  this  experience  for  years.  The  Smithso- 
nian comes  in  every  year  for  the  leaks  that  take  place  in  their  glass 
skylights.  It  is  a  constant  expense.  And  I  wonder  whether  or  not 
you  do  away  with  this  expense  if  you  do  away  with  skylights. 

Mr.  Powell.  I  am  hoping  not  to  be  here  in  five  years 

Ms.  Leven.  He  wants  to  come  back  in  five  years  and  talk  about 
it. 

Mr.  Powell.  In  five  years,  we  will  talk  about  it  again. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  think  the  problem  is  the  flat  roof.  If  it  was  a 
standard  sloped  roof,  you  would  have  less  trouble  where  you  could 
bring  the  roofing  material  over  the  skylight. 

Mr.  Powell.  If  you  think  about  the  history  of  them,  they  have 
really  quite  a  good  history  of  performance.  And  at  least  now  in  the 
East  Building  they  will  have  another  five  years  worth. 

Mr.  Regula.  It  seems  your  problem  is  one  leak  at  the  wrong 
time  and  you  can  damage  something  that  is  pretty  valuable. 

Mr.  Powell.  You  could  certainly  have  that  happen.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  we  haven't  had  damage.  That  leak  was  found  when  it 
was  just  a  pin  prick  on  the  wall  and  they  watched  it  and  realized — 
it  was  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  couldn't  send  people  up  to 
get  at  it  right  away.  That  is  a  standard  precaution,  to  move  the  art 
into  an  adjacent  facility,  find  the  leak,  and  fix  it.  That  was  one  of 
the  contracts. 

building  automation  system 

Mr.  Yates.  May  I  ask  you  about  BAS?  Does  that  cover  both  East 
and  West  Buildings? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  it  does. 

Mr.  Yates.  And  as  a  result  of  that,  your  artifacts  are  going  to 
be  protected  atmospherically.  What  about  your  storage  areas?  You 
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also  have  paintings  in  storage  areas,  are  all  your  storage  areas 
within  either  the  East  or  the  West  Building? 

Mr,  Powell.  It  is  a  comprehensive  package  of  protection. 

Mr.  Yates.  You  don't  have  any  paintings  in  outside  buildings  so 
that  the  BAS  system  would  protect  everything  you  have,  then? 

Mr.  Powell.  It  would  monitor  every  room  that  we  have  that 
would  have  art  in  it.  I  don't  know  that  it  will  be  going  into  the  ad- 
ministrative areas. 

Ms.  Leven.  It  covers  both. 

Mr.  Yates.  But  you  don't  have  to  be  protected. 

Mr.  Powell.  It  is  good  for  your  complexion. 

Ms.  Leven.  But  in  direct  answer  to  your  question,  we  have  no 
outside  warehouse  storage  of  art. 

Mr.  Yates.  That  is  what  I  wondered.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Skeen.  I  was  just  telling  the  Chairman,  we  don't  have  any 
trouble  with  flat  roofs  in  our  country,  the  pueblo  style.  The  only 
problem  is  we  don't  have  any  moisture  either.  As  an  engineer,  I 
will  tell  you  one  thing,  go  to  a  dome  then  you  only  have  four  sides 
to  worry  about  then. 

Mr.  Regula.  Are  you  suggesting  that  we  move  the  National  Gal- 
lery to  New  Mexico? 

Mr.  Skeen.  No,  sir,  put  it  down  there  in  Union  Station. 

Mr.  Powell.  It  is  going  to  be  less  expensive  to  just  seal  the  sky- 
lights. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Regula.  Gro  ahead. 

WEST  building  SKYLIGHT  JADERLOON  COVERS 

Mr.  Powell.  The  last  major  project  and  the  most  expensive  of 
them,  $2,500,000,  is  the  long-range  plan  to  replace  the  50-year-old 
skylights. 

Mr.  Regula.  You  are  talking  about  totally  new? 

Mr.  Powell.  Totally  new  skylights  in  the  roof  in  the  West  Build- 
ing. We  at  this  point  only  need  to  do  the  sealing  of  the  skylights 
in  the  East  Building  and  that  will  be  done  by  next  month,  we  will 
take  care  of  that  project. 

The  big  one  is  the  West  Building  and  the  acreage  over  there  and 
that  you  will  remember,  I  know,  began  in  1988.  And  in  1991,  the 
Gallery  instsdled  these  temporary  Jaderloon  greenhouse  covers, 
which  you  have  a  picture  of,  and  those  are  completely  waterproof. 
They  let  the  light  come  through  and  the  galleries  are  still  sky-lit, 
but  since  I  have  been  back  at  the  Gallery  I  haven't  seen  it  under 
the  old  way  with  just  the  glass.  So  it  is  decent  light,  but  you  have 
a  bit  of  a  sense  that  it  is  gloomier  because  it  has  the  glass  and  then 
it  has  got  these  white  Jaderloon  covers  over  them.  They  have 
served  very  well. 

Mr.  Yates.  How  long  will  they  last? 

Mr,  Powell.  They  will  last  a  fair  amount  of  time.  I  asked  the 
Vitetta  Group  who  have  done  the  architecture  and  planning  and 
have  had  the  most  recent  and  up-to-date  experience  with  this.  They 
have  designed  all  of  this — I  asked  their  opinion  of  it.  I  will  briefly 
quote  from  it  and  submit  it  for  the  record.  This  is  from  Hy  Myers, 
tne  senior  Vice  President  of  the  Vitetta  Group  and  he  has  looked 
over  the  temporary  housing. 
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"With  reference  to  our  recent  discussions  about  scheduling  of  the 
West  Building  skylight  project,"  he  goes  on  to  report — this  is  a  let- 
ter dated  February  21st,  "that  the  temporary  Jaderloon  covering 
seems  to  be  performing  very  well.  Our  work  on  this  project  has 
taken  our  team  of  architects  and  engineers  into  the  laylight  level, 
which  is  what  they  call  the  attic,  over  the  last  two  years  on  numer- 
ous occasions  and  for  extended  periods  of  time.  During  that  time 
we  have  not  noted  any  leaks  from  the  skylights.  Thus  it  appears 
that  the  well  maintained  Jaderloon  system  is  doing  its  job  ex- 
tremely well  protecting  the  Gallery  from  water  infiltration," 

We  have  had  no  leaiks  through  that  that  I  am  aware  of.  He  feels 
confident  that  after  continued  vigilance  that  they  will  last,  but  that 
we  should  absolutely  press  forward  toward  the  permanent  replace- 
ment of  the  system,  that  is  another  system,  that  when  replaced  will 
result  in  energy  savings  back  to  the  Gallery  because  it  will  be  a 
double-paned  system.  It  is  only  a  single  pane  system  so  you  lose 
a  lot  through  the  ceiling.  I  am  happy  to  place  this  into  the  record 
with  your  permission. 

Mr.  Regula.  Without  objection.  Yes. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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yfr    IVITETTA  FILE 

^/lF I  GROUP ■  ^T 


ARCHITECTURE  O  ENGINEERING  O  PLANNING  O  INTERIOR  DESIGN      ^  rrJ,     P3 

-^  --  O 

^''  to      ^ 

February  21, 1995  r^    o 


Mr.  Darrell  Willson 
Administrator 
National  Gallery  of  Art 
6th  &  Constitution  Avenue 
Washington,  DC  20565 

Re:       West  Building  Skylights  Project 
VG  6069.00.00 

Dear  Mr.  Willson: 

With  reference  to  our  recent  discussions  about  the  scheduling  of  the  West  Building 
Skylight  Project  over  the  next  four  to  five  years,  with  the  main  project  work  to  begin  in 
the  Gallery's  fiscal  year  1996,  I  would  like  to  report  that  the  temporary  Jaderloon 
covering  seems  to  be  performing  very  well.  Our  work  on  this  project  has  taken  our  team 
of  architects  and  engineers  into  the  laylight  level  (the  attic)  over  the  last  two  years  on 
numerous  occasions  and  for  extended  periods  of  time.  During  that  time  we  have  not 
noted  any  leaks  from  the  skylights.  Thus,  it  appears  that  the  well  maintained  Jaderloon 
system  is  doing  its  job  extremely  well,  protecting  the  Gallery  from  water  infiltration. 

I  feel  confident  that  with  the  continued  vigilance  of  the  Gallery's  staff,  and  its  careful 
and  timely  maintenance  of  the  temporary  Jaderloon  covering  the  art  work  is  not  in  any 
eminent  danger  as  we  progress  toward  the  permanent  replacement  of  the  skylight  system. 
Clearly,  the  sooner  the  new  skylights  and  roofing  are  in  place,  the  safer  the  works  of  art 
will  be. 


Sincerely 

Hyfrian  My^,  RA 
Senior  Vice  President 


HM/arw 
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WEST  BUILDING  SKYLIGHT  PLANS 

Mr.  Powell.  And  this  project  is  technically  underway  now.  We 
are  doing  a  lot  of  the  early  planning.  It  began  in  1991  when  the 
firm  was  selected  to  contract.  We  have  had  all  the  construction  doc- 
uments completed  for  the  skylight  project.  The  construction  docu- 
ments are  currently  being  modified  for  the  last  phase  of  the  project. 
And  we  have — we  will  initiate  masonry  repairs  associated  with  the 
beginning  of  this  project  next  month. 

There  will  be  an  enormous  construction  effort  here.  And  it  will 
be  phased  in  over  four  years,  with  each  quadrant  of  the  West 
Building  being  subject  to  it  at  one  time.  We  cannot  feasibly  do 
more  work  than  that.  So  what  will  happen  is  the  Jaderloon  covers 
will  stay  on.  The  work  underneath,  the  fire  baffles  and  the  upgrad- 
ing of  the  systems  and  the  necessary  construction  to  the  roof  will 
be  done. 

And  then  the  last  phase  of  this  would  be  the  actual  replacement 
of  the  skylights  so  it  will  require  scaffolding  within  the  Gallery  and 
scaffolding  outside  the  Gallery.  There  will  be  no  art  in  there  during 
the  time  of  the  construction,  obviously,  and  we  are  going  to  try  to 
make  sure  that  the  public  has  continued  access  to  the  collections 
by  removing  the  art  down  below  to  what  we  call  the  central  gal- 
leries. So  as  the  construction  occurs  in  those  areas,  we  will  relocate 
the  art  so  that  what  has  been  taken  off  view  can  be  viewed.  It 
will — we  lose  the  temporary  use  of  that  centrsd  Gallery  for  chang- 
ing exhibitions.  But  it  is  a  very  well-coordinated  and  developed  pro- 
gram. And  I  think  will  certainly  fiQish  off  the  project. 

To  talk  about  the  skylight  systems  is  really  to  talk  about  the  roof 
because  it  is  flashing,  it  is  roofing,  it  is  everything  up  on  the  perim- 
eter. 

So  those  are  the  three  major,  major  projects.  The  final  phase  of 
this  would  be  complete,  the  West  Building  skylights  in  October 
1999.  But  until  that  time,  we  will  have  the  interim  system  in  place. 
And  that  is  a  relatively  easy  thing  to  maintain  and  to  patch  and 
that  is  monitored  constantly. 

So  as  far  as  the  environmental  integrity  of  the  building  goes,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  is  our  plan.  It  has  been  underway.  It  is  underway. 
It  has  had  the  generosity  and  support  of  the  Federal  Government 
before  and  we  look  forward  to  continuing  the  program  here. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  RISKS  TO  THE  COLLECTION 

Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you.  I  have  a  number  of  questions  for  the 
record.  You  are  confident  that  there  is  no  threat  to  any  of  the  col- 
lections from  any  of  the  environmental  problems  that  you  are  expe- 
riencing? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  think  that  this  system  we  have  in  place  is  reason- 
able and  prudent.  And  I  am  confident  that  it  has  certainly  worked 
well.  We  have  had  only  one  incident  of  internal  problems,  not  leak- 
age at  all  but  we  did  have  a  steam  runup  last  year  which  was  the 
result  of  an — electricians  were  working  on  one  of  the  systems  and 
the — when  the  power  went  back  on,  the  control  valve  went  out  of 
kilter  and  the  humidity  went  up.  That  is  when  we  had  to  move  pic- 
tures again. 
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All  of  that  has  been  taken  care  of  with  governor  valves  so  that 
it  cannot  happen  again.  I  am  confident  that  the  National  Gallery 
can  protect  the  works  of  art  in  a  controlled  environment  and  a  sta- 
ble situation  that  is  the  equal  of  other  institutions  we  all  would  be 
aware  of. 

I  would  say,  since  it  has  continued  to  be  confused  out  there,  that 
without  these  mitigating  circumstances,  the  Jaderloon  covers  and 
others,  clearly  this  report  and  others  are  absolutely  correct.  Those 
collections  would  be  at  risk. 

Mr.  Regula.  Thus  far  there  has  been  no  permanent  damage? 

Mr.  Powell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Yates.  Any  temporary  damage? 

Mr.  Powell.  No,  we  had  some  blanching  of  the  varnish  and  one 
of  the  pictures  where  we  have  the  humidity  thing,  but  it  is  like 
when  you  breathe  on  a  cold  glass,  it  will — ^varnish  is  a  protective 
surface  on  paintings  and  we  had  blanching,  but  it  righted  itself. 

Mr.  Yates.  Does  blanching  mean  turning  white? 

Mr.  Powell.  It  turns  white  and  when  the  humidity  goes  down, 
it  goes  away.  But  we  have  had  no  even  really  temporary  damage 
to  anything.  And  I  think  we  are  certainly  aware  of  the  potential  for 
any  kind  of  thing.  And  the  one  thing  I  will  give  our  folks  credit  for, 
our  engineers  and  security  people,  in  that  instance  as  well  as  the 
leak,  they  are  in  the  galleries  patrolling  constantly  £ind  I  feel  very 
confident  that  you  have  a  well-protected  situation. 

ATTENDANCE 

Mr.  Regula.  I  am  interested  in  attendance.  I  notice  that  in  1977 
it  was  high,  then  it  has  gone  down  and  you  are  saying  that  you 
anticipate  that  it  will  again  reach  the  higher  levels? 

Mr.  Powell.  Well,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
were  up  I  think  45  percent  last  month  over  the  same  time  last 
year.  That  is  a  good  sign.  We  had  last  year  just  over  4  million  in 
attendance.  We  are  projecting  more  than  that  already  for — we  are 
looking  at,  I  think,  a  conservative  4.5  million  this  year. 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  have  any  idea  what  percent  of  your  attend- 
ance would  come  from  what  I  might  call  outside  the  Beltway?  In 
other  words  people  coming  into  the  city  as  visitors? 

Mr.  Powell.  We  did  a  survey  of  that  and  it  is  quite  remarkable. 
We  have  a  high  percentage — do  you  have  the  percentages  there? 
Seventy-two  percent  are  national  and  international.  And  the  bal- 
ance would  be — that  is  one  survey  that  we  did.  So  it  is  very 
much — ^Washington  gets  very  much  a  national  audience.  I  would 
suspect  the  Smithsonian  would  have  the  same  kind  of  figures  we 
would  show.  It  is  highly  used  by  people  from  other  States  who 
come  to  Washington. 

OUTREACH  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Regula.  I  would  be  interested  in  what  you  are  doing  in  the 
outreach  program,  I  know  you  prepared  that  videodisc  that  can  be 
used  by  schools. 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Regula.  What  distribution  have  you  had  and  what  other 
t)rpes  of  things  are  you  doing  perhaps  through  the  use  of  Internet? 
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I  am  always  interested  in  seeing  how  these  tremendous  facilities 
we  have  in  this  city  can  be  used  to  outreach  across  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Powell.  Well,  we  are  very  active  in  that.  Last  year,  you  will 
remember,  we  produced  the  American  videodisc  which  was  then  do- 
nated to  2,500  schools  and  colleges  all  over  the  country.  That 
Eroject  is  continuing  with  the  European  collections  now  that  are  all 
eing  digitized. 

We  actually  have  one  of  our  education  programs  on  Internet  now. 
The  estimated  audience  we  reach  through  these  outreach  programs 
is  about  39  million.  It  is  video  cassettes,  slides,  the  videodisc  pro- 
grams, that  go  to  schools  and  users  all  over  America,  and  abroad, 
really. 

The  videodisc  that  you  are  aware  of,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  doing 
software  educational  packages  that  go  along  with  that  so  that  it 
can  be  a  complete  teaching  tool.  Right  now  a  user  can  work  from 
the  images  and  the  details  and  it  gives  you  information  about  the 
paintings  or  the  sculptures  but  this  will  be  a  next  phase  of  that, 
and  I  think  that  we  will,  over  the  next  few  years,  have  that  imple- 
mented for  all  the  Gallery  collections. 

The  response  to  the  videodisc  has  been  very  powerful.  And  it  is 
the  one  thing  when  we  do  our  teacher  institutes  and  bring  teachers 
to  Washington  from  all  over  the  country  during  the  summer,  it  is 
the  one  thing  they  comment  on  and  they  can  use  best.  We  have  a 
new  computer  management  program  at  the  Gallery  that  we — the 
software  we  can  make  available  to  other  institutions  if  they  would 
like  to  use  it. 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  have  some  program  or  system  whereby  you 
alert  people  as  to  what  is  available,  either  by  advertising  in  trade 
magazines  or  professional  magazines? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  I  do.  This  is  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Regula.  This  would  be  your  in-house  publications. 

Mr.  Powell.  We  send  that  out  to  schools  and  mail  it  to  super- 
intendents and  schools  all  over. 

Ms.  Leven.  Thousands  of  schools. 

Mr.  Powell.  We  have  done  enormously  well  with  this.  This  is  an 
area  for  us,  I  think,  where  the  Gallery  can  grow  and  grow  economi- 
cally and  grow  in  a  very  positive  way. 

We  look  at  our  budget  here  and  our  budget  is  a  no-growth  budg- 
et. These  initiatives  are  privately  funded  in  a  way  that  exhibitions 
are.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  with  the  resources  we  have  and  will 
have  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  expand  this  program  and  to  be  able 
to  use  it  and  eventually  have  a  more  sophisticated  program. 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  make  some  modest  charge  for  these? 

Mr.  Powell.  Only  return  postage. 

Mr.  Regula.  In  other  words,  that  is  on  a  loaner  basis? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes.  You  can  buy  them,  but  for  schools  or  anybody 
who  wants  to  use  them,  we  send  them  out  for  free  and  the  only 
obligation  they  have  is  to  get  it  back  to  us  with  their  postage. 

SCULPTURE  GARDEN  PROJECT 

Mr.  Regula.  A  couple  of  questions  on  the  sculpture  garden.  As 
you  know,  we  rescinded  the  planning  money.  I  see  you  have  re- 
quested $2.5  million.  Has  there  been  any  money  spent  on  this 
project  to  date? 
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Mr,  Powell.  Well,  this  project  has  a  longer  history  than  just 
now.  The  answer  is  yes,  we  have.  Federal  monies  were  obligated 
as  far  back  as  1986,  so  that  is  probably  worth  discussing  a  little 
bit  of  the  history  of  the  sculpture  garden  that  way  since  it  is  a 
project  that  I  inherited  when  I  came  here.  And  it  goes  all  the  way 
back  to  1966  when  the  land  was  appropriated. 

Mr.  Regula.  This  is  just  west  of  the  existing  building. 

Mr.  Powell.  Across  from  the  Archives  where  the  skating  rink  is. 
And  if  we  do  the  project,  the  skating  rink  will  stay.  But  the  1986 
congressional  submission  designated  $3  million  for  the  sculpture 
garden  site.  And  then  in  1989,  congressional  submission  included 
an  amended  agreement  between  the  National  Park  Service  who 
were  maintaining  it  and  the  National  Gallery. 

And  in  fiscal  year  1990,  Congress  cut  $500,000  in  the  sculpture 
garden  funding.  This  was  at  a  time  when  the  Federal  side  was 
going  to  do  all  of  it.  There  was  not  private  involvement  here.  And 
then  in  fiscal  year  1990,  some  of  the  funds  were  reprogrammed 
since  things  looked  like  they  were  going  on  hold. 

Ms.  Leven.  They  were  for  the  security  systems  which  we  des- 
perately needed  to  upgrade.  Security  systems. 

Mr.  Powell.  In  fiscal  year  1992,  congressional  submission  in- 
cluded $4  million  for  the  sculpture  garden,  but  the  Senate  sub- 
committee cut  the  $4  million  without  prejudice  because  of  budget 
constraints.  It  was  a  very  expensive  project  when  I  came  to  Wash- 
ington up  around  $30  million  and  I  could  certainly  see  why  that 
was  cut  down  without  prejudice. 

So  we  would  like  very  much  at  some  point  and  under  some  set 
of  circumstances  to  be  able  to  do  it.  I  think  it  would  be  a  great 
amenity  for  the  Mall.  There  was  always  a  goal  for  the  Mall  to  have 
what  Downing  called  an  American  garden.  And  it  has  never  been 
built.  And  the  architect  who  has  been  working  with  us  has  created 
this  at  a  much  lower  price  tag.  We  now  have  a  $12  million  estimate 
for  that  and  we  have  a  private  source  for  about  half  the  funds. 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  have  that  money  in  hand? 

Mr.  Powell.  We  have  that  money  in  hand  and  we  could  theoreti- 
cally use  those  funds  up  front  if  Federal  funds  were  appropriated. 
Those  really  would  not  need  to  come  on  line  until  later  on. 

Mr.  Regula.  Maybe  with  compounded  interest  in  10  years,  you 
would  have  the  $12  million. 

Mr.  Yates.  Mexican  bonds. 

Mr.  Powell.  Pay  for  it  in  pesos.  I  have  photographs  of  the  model 
of  the  garden.  We  have  not  taken  it  through  any  of  the  commis- 
sions yet  because  we  wanted  to  see  if  the  funding  base  could  be  se- 
cured. I  think  it  is  a  very  exciting  project.  It  would  be  a  very  ele- 
gant one  and  would  certainly  finish  the  landscaping  on  the  Mall. 

Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Yates,  you  and  I  will  have  to  add  that  to  our 
tour  that  we  are  going  to  do,  the  Smithsonian  and  the  National 
Gallery. 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  that  is  why  I  objected  to  taking  the  money  out 
for  your  rescissions.  I  would  just  as  soon  they  completed  the  garden 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Is  Mr.  Nasher  helping  you  with  your  gar- 
den? 

Mr.  Powell.  No,  not  with  the  garden  directly. 

Mr.  Yates.  He  has  so  many  beautiful  sculptures. 
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Mr.  Powell.  I  think  he  donated  a  Giacometti  to  the  Gallery. 

Mr.  Yates.  One  of  the  big  walkers? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  it  is  life  size. 

Mr.  Yates.  Whose  life? 

Mr.  Powell.  Giacometti's,  I  think.  We  still,  nevertheless — that 
$407,000,  that  is  funds  we  need  to  maintain  the  garden  and  what 
we  have  got  right  now,  whether  we — ^we  still  have  to  take  care  of 
it  and  there  are  problems  with  what  we  have  inherited  from  the 
Park  Service  in  that  the  plumbing  and  the  water  systems  for  the 
pool  don't  work  and  we  have  got  to  do  some  resodding  and  sidewalk 
work.  It  is  not  as  though  it  is  a  nonitem  for  the  Gallery.  We  do 
need  to  expend  some  resources  on  keeping  it  intact  and  safe. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  yield  to  you,  Mr.  Yates,  for  questions. 

CONDITION  OF  HEATING  AND  PLUMBING 

Mr.  Yates.  Your  West  Building  was  opened  in  1927,  as  I  remem- 
ber it. 

Mr.  Powell.  Forty-one,  it  started  with  a  gleam  in  the  eye  in 
1927. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  don't  know  why  I  got  the  date  of  1927. 

Ms.  Leven.  1937  was  the  resolution  that  authorized  us. 

Mr.  Yates.  Fifty  years  ago,  approximately. 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Yates.  Is  your  heating  and  plumbing  apparatus  all  up  to 
date?  Will  you  have  to  replace  it  soon  or  are  you  replacing  it?  What 
is  its  condition? 

Mr.  Powell.  As  far  as  I  know,  the  condition  of  the  heating  and 
plumbing  are  all  right.  It  has  been  well  maintained  over  the  years. 
Mr.  Willson  may  know  more. 

Mr.  Willson.  It  is  fine.  We  are  doing  that  on  a  continued  basis, 
on  an  as  needed  basis  in  our  yearly  work. 

adequacy  of  funding 

Mr.  Yates.  The  next  question  is  does  this  budget  give  you 
enough  money  to  operate  the  next  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Powell.  This  budget  will  give  us  enough  money  to  operate 
as  we  have  the  past  year.  We  lose  one  FTE  in  it,  which  we  can  ab- 
sorb. 

Mr.  Yates.  Will  it  permit  you  to  carry  on  the  operations  of  the 
National  Gallery  as  one  of  the  great  galleries  of  the  world  in  the 
same  way  as  it  has  been  done  in  the  past? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  sir,  we  feel  very  confident  about  that. 

Mr.  Yates.  For  your  purposes  then  the  budget  is  adequate? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  think  my  colleagues  would  agree. 

Mr.  Yates.  If  it  isn't,  this  is  your  chance  to  say  so. 

Mr.  Powell.  No,  sir,  I  think  we  would  like  to  have  the  recision 
of  the  $407,000  reconsidered,  if  that  is  possible.  But  I  think  in 
terms  of  what  we  can  do,  it  keeps  us  fully  staffed.  We  will  continue 
to  be  able  to  operate  all  our  programs  fully  as  we  have. 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  now  the  total  cost  of  your  sculpture  garden 

Ms.  Leven.  I  really  wanted  money  for  the  renovations  and  the 
skylights  and  the  sculpture  garden,  that  would  be  nice  if  those  are 
in  the  budget. 
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Mr.  Yates.  Okay.  That  is  fine,  that  will  keep  you  intact  and  pre- 
vent from  you  getting  the  kind  of  stories  you  have  been  getting  in 
the  paper. 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Yates.  And  that  is  the  kind  of  condition  I  am  sure  our  com- 
mittee wants  the  physical  shell  of  your  building  to  be  in  so  that 
none  of  the  artifacts  within  are  threatened  and  that  is  the  condi- 
tion you  are  in  now,  isn't  it?  Are  there  threats  to  your  artifacts 
anywhere  in  your  buildings? 

Mr.  Powell.  The  major  priority  projects  are  the  ones  that  we 
have  on  the  table  now.  There  are  no  other  threats  that  are 

Mr.  Yates.  I  mean  weather  threats  coming  through  the  sides  or 
coming  through  the  top. 

Mr.  Powell.  No,  no. 

CONSERVATION 

Mr.  Yates.  What  is  the  condition  of  your  paintings? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  think  the  condition  of  the  paintings  are  superb. 

Mr.  Yates.  Okay.  I  don't  know  whether  there  have  been  lapses 
as  a  result  of  lack  of  proper  conditioning. 

Ms.  Leven.  No,  the  no-growth  budget  allows  us  to  keep  our  con- 
servation intact  and  the  ongoing  programs  that  are  there  to  keep 
our  curators  in  place  and  doing  the  kind  of  research  work  and  at- 
tention to  the  collections  that  are  the  hallmark  of  the  National  Gal- 
lery. 

value  of  collection 

Mr.  Yates.  By  any  chance,  does  anybody  ever  do  any  appraisal 
of  the  value  of  your  work? 

Mr.  Powell.  Priceless  is  about  the  best  appraisal.  We  can  from 
time  to  time  when  we  send  works  out  to  loan,  we  try  to  get  updated 
appraisals  for  insurance  purposes.  But  on  an  aggregate  value 

Mr.  Yates.  Could  you  give  us  an  idea?  I  sent  some  out.  What 
was  the  insursmce  value  of  what  you  sent  out? 

Mr.  Powell.  That  varies  between  peiintings.  An  Impressionist 
painting  could  be  $20  to  $40  million  a  painting. 

Mr.  Yates.  The  reason  I  ask  the  question,  I  would  like  the  Con- 
gress to  have  some  feeling  as  to  how  valuable  these  works  of  art 
are  to  the  United  States.  These  are,  as  you  say,  priceless.  I  remem- 
ber that  when  L5nidon  Johnson  was  negotiating — President  John- 
son was  negotiating  with  James  Hirshhom  for  the  construction  of 
that  museum  on  Independence  Avenue  at  a  cost,  a  huge  cost  of  $16 
million  to  construct  the  building  in  his  name.  And  everybody  won- 
dered whether  the  collection  he  had  was  worth  the  $16  million.  I 
went  up  to  New  York  to  see  these  paintings  in  the  storage  that  he 
had  them  in,  it  was  typical  private  storage,  and  you  walked  into 
a  storage  room  and  you  moved  de  Kooning  and  there  was  another 
de  Kooning  and  you  moved  another  de  Kooning.  And  the  appraisal 
was  made  $75  million  at  that  time.  That  goes  back  a  long  way.  I 
assume  that  if  we  had  the  director  of  that  museum  now  and  I 
asked  him  the  same  question  he  probably  would  say  priceless, 
wouldn't  he? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  think  certainly.  It  is  interesting  to  look  back  at 
some  of  the  older  values  what  they  were  then  and  what  they  are 
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now.  I  did  this — ^you  may  remember  the  Van  Gogh  Irises  that  sold 
to  Australia. 

Mr.  Yates.  $40  million. 

Mr.  Powell.  We  had  borrowed  that  in  1984  for  the  Olympics  in 
Los  Angeles  and  the  insurance  value  came  in  at  $6  million.  And 
I  was  astonished.  I  had  never  seen  $6  million  on  an  insurance 
value  and  we  said,  should  we  accept  this? 

Mr.  Yates.  What  would  the  Van  Gogh  White  Roses  go  for? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  hope  for  nothing. 

Mr.  Yates.  You  received  that  as  a  gift? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  that  will  be  coming  to  the  Gallery  as  a  gift. 

Mr.  Yates.  That  is  worth  more  than  the  Irises,  at  least  it  is  a 
more  beautiful  picture. 

Mr.  Regula.  Would  you  yield? 

Mr.  Yates.  Sure. 

security  systems 

Mr.  Regula.  How  is  security?  Do  you  think  you  have  a  very  ef- 
fective system?  Because  I  have  read  in  other  countries  where  there 
have  been  valuable  pieces  that  have  been  lifted  and  removed. 

Mr.  Powell.  We  have  paid  attention  to  that.  The  security  pro- 
gram at  the  Gallery  I  think  is  really  second  to  none.  The  staiff — 
we  have  a  new  chief  and  a  new  organization  of  security,  Chief 
Davis  has  done  a  fabulous  job  with  the  people.  The  systems  them- 
selves are  all  operational  and  I  think  we  are  well  protected  against 
that. 

Of  course,  that  is  the  lightning  striking  situation.  And  we  have 
never  had  that  happen.  And  I  would  like  to  think  that  is  because 
we  have  good  security. 

Mr.  Roache.  That  is  where  we  reprogrammed  the  $985,000  in 
1990  to  upgrade  the  security  and  make  it  state  of  the  art. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  think  that  is  a  very  good  question,  Ralph.  Have  you 
lost  anything  through  theft  in  recent  years? 

Mr.  Powell.  No. 

Mr.  Yates.  The  answer  is  no.  Has  any  of  your  art  been  vandal- 
ized? 

Mr.  Powell.  Not  since  I  am  aware  of. 

Ms.  Leven.  No. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  remember  that  somebody  came  in  and  knifed  a  big 
painting.  No,  wait  a  minute,  that  was  in  the  Capitol  and  they  had 
to  take  over  to  the  National  Gallery  for  replacement  and  get  it 
fixed  up. 

sculpture  garden  funding 

Back  to  the  sculpture  garden,  you  have  $12  million  from  the 
Cafritz  Foundation. 

Mr.  Powell.  The  Cafritz  Foundation  has  agreed  to  fund  half  of 
the  12. 

Mr.  Yates.  And  they  have  agreed  to  put  up  $6  million.  How  close 
are  you  to  your  share  of  the  12? 

Mr.  Powell.  We  have  the  half  in  hand. 

Mr.  Yates.  Do  you? 

Mr.  Powell.  The  private  half. 
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Mr,  Yates.  Well,  then  the  action  of  this  committee  in  taking 
$400,000  away  doesn't  hurt  you? 

Mr.  Powell.  Well,  $407,000, 1  think  is  the  number. 

Ms.  Leven.  The  Cafritz  money  is  only  to  build  the  new  sculpture 
garden.  It  is  not  to  be  used  to  repair  or  maintain  the  existing  site. 

Mr.  Yates.  Do  you  need  any  money  from  us  for  the  sculpture 
garden?  I  don't  know  quite  what  you  mean  when  you  said  you  have 
the  money  in  hand. 

Mr.  Powell.  We  have  the  Cafritz  money  in  hand. 

Mr.  Yates.  But  you  don't  have  the  Federal  share. 

Mr.  Powell.  I  don't  have  the  Federal  share. 

Mr.  Yates.  And  Mr.  Regula  has  to  give  you  $6  million. 

Mr.  Regula.  The  taxpayer  has  to  give  it. 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  you  are  the  conduit. 

Mr.  Powell.  But  on  the  other  hand,  I  should  say  in  defense  of 
it,  the  Cafritz  funds  also  are  there  for  works  of  art  as  well  for  the 
garden,  so  it  is  more  than  just  a  commitment. 

Mr.  Yates.  You  could  buy  sculptures? 

Mr.  Powell.  With  the  additional  Cafritz  funds,  also.  The  hope 
was  that  we  would  have  a  private/Federal  match  which  has  been 
a  formula  in  the  past.  It  may  well  be  we  can  bring  it  in  for  less 
than  $12  million,  which  would  be  very  nice. 

Mr.  Yates.  Is  that  project  on  hold? 

Mr.  Powell.  The  project  is  designed.  It  has  gone  through  the  de- 
sign element  and  until  we  know  whether  we  have  the  finding  in 
hand,  it  is  on  hold. 

Mr.  Yates.  How  much  of  this  funding  can  you  get  through  pri- 
vate sources?  I  mean  half  from  Cafritz  but  in  addition  to  what  you 
have? 

Mr.  Powell.  That  is  hard  to  answer.  If  it  were  decided  not  to 
fund  the  sculpture  garden  out  of  Federal  sources,  we  would  have 
to  go  to  the  private  sector  and  see  if  we  couldn't  do  something. 

Mr.  Yates.  If  Mr.  Regula  were  to  tell  you,  it  is  going  to  be  a  long, 
cold  day  before  the  committee  gives  you  money  for  the  sculpture 
garden? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  would  be  very  sad. 

Mr.  Yates.  All  of  us  would  be  very  sad.  Even  Mr.  Regula  would 
be  sad. 

Mr.  Powell.  I  understand  certainly  the  circumstances.  If  that 
were  to  happen 

Mr.  Yates.  Have  you  got  to  go  out  and  get  it? 

Mr.  Powell.  We  will  have  to  go  get  it.  It  is  a  project  I  think  we 
would  like  to  see  completed. 

Mr.  Regula.  What  would  your  annual  operating  costs  for  that 
be? 

Mr.  Powell.  Not  more  than  they  are  now,  because  we  have  to 
maintain  it  now.  It  might  even  be  less  because  we  have  to  have  se- 
curity out  there  and  if  we  had  a  designed  garden  with  different 
lighting  and  could  close  it  in  the  evenings,  we  could  save  money  on 
that. 

Mr.  Yates.  Hirshhom  has  an  outdoor  sculpture  garden.  Do  they 
have  security  problems? 

Mr.  Powell.  That  is  a  sunken  garden.  They  have  a  security  post, 
and  whether  it  is  manned  24  hours  a  day,  I  don't  know. 
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Mr.  Yates.  Are  there  any  problems  you  have  that  the  committee 
ought  to  know  about  so  that  it  might  be  helpful? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Yates.  I  think  we  are  hopeful  of 
moving  this  budget  through.  And  if  we  can  do  that,  we  are  going 
to  be  able  to  do  a  lot  of  stuff.  I  don't  know  of  any  outstanding  prob- 
lems we  have  now. 

On  the  building  matters,  we  are  going  to,  from  time  to  time,  be 
dealing  with  other  parts  of  the  buildings  over  time  and  we  have 
tried  to  lay  that  out  in  the  long-term  program  in  the  budget  book. 
But  the  skylights  are  the  high  priority  for  us  right  now. 

ADMISSION  OR  USER  FEES 

Mr.  Yates.  Okay.  There  is  much  talk  these  days  in  the  Congress 
of  charging  fees  for  entrance  to  national  parks,  other  Federal  in- 
stallations. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  the  Heritage  Foundation  or 
the  CATO  Institute  when  they  appeared  before  our  committee 
thought  that  we  ought  to  charge  to  get  into  the  Capitol.  I  hope  that 
never  happens. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  think  that  was  a  little  bit  tongue  in  cheek. 

Mr.  Yates.  Oh,  I  don't  think  so.  They  are  serious  about  their 
misjudgments.  The  question  someone  could  raise  is  what  about  ad- 
missions to  the  National  Gallery?  If  my  memory  is  correct,  your 
contract  with  the  United  States  is  to  the  effect  that  you  will  never 
charge  the  American  public  for  coming? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Yates.  So  you  couldn't  charge  under  your  contract. 

Mr.  Powell.  Not  under  the  contract  that  now  exists. 

Mr.  Yates.  That  is  all  the  questions  that  I  have. 

Mr.  Regula.  Are  there  ways  that  you  can  generate  additional 
revenues  through  user  fees?  I  assume  you  have  some  t3T)e  of  facil- 
ity where  you  sell  postcards  and  that  type  of  thing. 

Ms.  Leven.  Our  agreement  going  back  to  the  original  contract 
with  Mr.  Mellon  was  that  the  revenues  from  the  book  shop  would 
be  used  to  subsidize  educational  publications  and  in  fact  what  we 
operate  is  a  revolving  fund  and  we  have  been  subsidizing  exhibition 
catalogs  when  it  appears  that  the  pricing  on  those  would  be  indeed 
too  high  for  anyone  to  buy  them.  So  we  are  reusing  the  money  over 
and  over  again  to  do  our  educational  publishing. 

Mr.  Powell.  Which  brings  the  price  down  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  have  one  more  point  when  you  are  through. 

Mr.  Regula.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  want  to  compliment  you  on  the  condition  of  the  gal- 
leries for  the  spectators.  When  I  go  into  the  galleries,  and  I  do  that 
frequently,  everything  is  in  order,  they  are  clean,  they  are  well- 
guarded.  They  are  well  lit.  I  think  you  present  a  very,  very  enjoy- 
able experience  for  anybody  who  comes  in  there  and  I  compliment 
you. 

Mr.  Powell.  On  behalf  of  everyone  who  is  involved,  I  thank  you. 

special  exhibitions 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  think  the  Soviets,  the  Russians  now,  would 
loan  you  some  of  the  German  art  that  they  are  now  displaying  for 
a  special  exhibition?  It  would  have  a  high  degree  of  interest,  I 
would  believe. 
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Mr.  Powell.  I  suspect  it  would.  If  they  could  settle  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  countries  over  these  matters,  I  think  they 
would.  It  is  going  to  be  interesting  just  to  follow  that. 

There  are  two  Russian  treaties  that  say  they  will  repatriate  the 
works  and  the  director  of  one  of  the  museums  said  no,  they  are  not 
going  to  repatriate  the  works.  And  the  Grermans — that  I  think  is 
going  to  be  an  ongoing  dialogue.  And  once  it  is  settled,  they  would 
be  wonderful  works  to  see  in  this  country.  But  I  don't  think  until 
they  settle  the  matters  between  themselves,  there  is  much  possibil- 
ity of  that. 

Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Chairman,  who  has  the  old  Nazi  discredited  art? 
You  know,  the  Grerman  Expressionists? 

Mr.  Powell.  Well,  that  is  all  over.  There  are  a  great  deal  of 
works  here  in  the  United  States.  Morton  May  in  St.  Louis.  We  or- 
ganized one  show  in  Los  Angeles  that  came  to  the  Smithsonian. 

Mr.  Yates.  That  was  a  wonderful  exhibition. 

Mr.  Powell.  It  was  called  degenerate  art. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  knew  it  was  discredited  or  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Powell.  An  exhibition  organized  by  Nazis  in  the  thirties  to 
show  the  art  that  was  not  approved  and  we  put  together  as  much 
as  we  could  bring  back.  But  most  of  those  are  in  private  collections 
and  they  are  all  over  the  world.  There  is  no  one  center  for  them, 

Mr.  Yates.  It  is  quite  an  achievement,  having  brought  it  together 
for  that  show. 

facilities  management  evaluation 

Mr.  Regula.  Just  a  couple  more  questions.  I  want  to  quote  from 
the  facilities  management  program.  This  is  a  little  different  direc- 
tion. It  is  the  opinion  of  the  evaluation  team  that  the  quality  of  the 
facilities  management  division's  organization  is  below  the  stand- 
ards that  one  would  expect  for  comparable  institutions.  The  rea- 
sons are  complex.  They  are  attributable  not  only  to  the  immediate 
division  organization,  but  extend  upward  into  the  administrator's 
organization."  They  go  into  more  detail. 

Now,  what  steps  are  you  taking  to  address  the  problems  they 
have  outlined  in  this  report  on  the  manner  in  which  the  organiza- 
tion is  structured? 

Mr.  Powell.  We  have  new  people  in  place.  Mr.  Willson  is  our 
new  administrator.  He  has  taken  that  in  tow.  We  are  about  to  ap- 
point a  new  Deputy  Administrator  and  we  have  been  spending  a 
great  deal  of  time  reorganizing,  reworking  the  list  that  I  gave  you, 
Mr,  Chairman.  The  facilities  management  evaluation  will  explain 
some  of  these  things. 

We  have  made  a  number  of  new  hires  in  that  engineering  group. 
And  we  have  begun  a  very  active  formal  training  program  for  the 
people  in  those  programs  to  make  them  better  capable  and  more 
sophisticated  at  doing  their  jobs.  All  of  these  categories  are  about, 
on  average,  70  percent  completed. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  you  are  recognizing  some  shortcomings  and  at- 
tempting to  address  those? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  thought  there  were  shortcomings  which  is  why  I 
asked  that  the  report  be  made. 

Mr.  Regula,  The  division  appears  to  be  top  heavy  in  both  man- 
agement and  staff.  There  appears  to  be  an  opportunity  to  reduce 
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layers  of  management  within  the  division  without  negatively  affect- 
ing performance.  I  mention  this  because  in  each  of  the  agencies 
that  has  come  before  us,  I  have  said  I  would  like  you  to  do  zero- 
based  budgeting  within  your  structure  and  start  out  and  say  how 
can  we  be  more  efficient?  How  can  we  deliver  the  services  that  the 
public  should  have  in  a  better  way?  Because  I  think  that  is  the 
challenge  that  confronts  the  Congress  as  the  administrators  of 
what  we  know  as  the  Federal  Grovemment. 

The  report  also  mentions  that  efforts  must  be  made  to  reduce 
overtime.  Are  you  addressing  that  issue? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  sir.  In  fact,  the  AFM  organization,  as  it  is 
called,  has  been  analyzed  as  a  result  of  this  and  since  the  APPA 
evaluation,  we  have  reduced  staff  from  152  to  145  FTEs. 

Mr,  Regula.  Are  your  people  all  full-time  or  do  you  also  have 
consultants? 

Mr.  Powell.  All  full-time. 

Mr.  Regula.  All  the  employees  are  full-time? 

Ms.  Leven.  Right. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  I  have  a  number  of  questions  for  the  record. 

David,  before  we  conclude  this  hearing,  do  you  have  any,  Mr. 
Skaggs? 

Mr.  Skaggs.  You  have  moved  along  at  a  clip  that  now  embar- 
rasses me. 

Mr.  Regula.  We  are  trying  to  be  effective  and  efficient. 

Mr.  Yates.  After  all,  this  is  the  hundred  days. 

FEDERAL  SUPPORT  FOR  THE  ARTS 

Mr.  Skaggs.  This  is  the  week  that  was.  I  am  shifting  gears  from 
Commerce,  Justice,  State  to  art  and  music. 

If  this  has  already  come  up,  then  tell  me,  but  I  just  had  come 
over  weinting  to  invite  each  of  you  to  sort  of  address  the 
overarching  philosophical  question,  given  the  times  in  which  we 
live,  the  rationale  for  Federal  support  for  art,  and  the  arts,  and 
theater,  and  your  enterprises.  What  is  our  best  rejoinder  to  the  ar- 
guments for  cuts  in  your  area? 

Mr.  Powell.  Well,  the  National  Gallery— the  Gallery  has  been  a 
part  of  Washington  cultural  life  for  over  54  years  and  was  estab- 
lished as  an  act  of  legislation  to  collect  and  to  preserve  and  has 
been  supported  generously  over  the  years  by  the  private  sector.  The 
Gallery  is  a  bit  of,  I  suppose  an  anomaly  because  it  is  a  private- 
public  partnership  in  that  the  buildings  of  the  Gallery  are  built 
with  private  funds  and  all  works  of  art  are  acquired  with  private 
funds  and  the  Federal  obligation  is  an  operational  one. 

I  suppose  we  were  talking  a  little  earlier  about  the  value  of  dol- 
lars. The  value  of  Federal  support  has  been  enormous  in  keeping 
the  Gallery  going  and  making  it  what  it  has  become.  The  private 
sector  contributions,  if  you  include  the  works  of  art,  I  think  have 
also  shown  that  it  is  a  very,  very  effective  and  working  public  and 
private  partnership. 

So  I  would  certainly  hope  that  it  continues  to  remain  in  ascend- 
ancy as  one  of  the  world's  great  museums.  And  in  that  sense  I  am 
very  grateful,  we  all  are,  for  the  commitment  that  the  Federal  Grov- 
emment has  made  to  it  over  the  years. 
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Mr.  Skaggs.  Let  me  put  the  question  to  you  somewhat  dif- 
ferently and  perhaps  more  difficultly.  Put  yourself,  if  you  will,  in 
a  town  meeting  in  Bloomfield,  Colorado,  where  the  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  your  institution  is  not  as  widespread  as  here  in  Washing- 
ton. And  a  constituent  asks  you  why  are  you  taxing  me  to  help  sup- 
port the  National  Gallery? 

Mr.  Powell.  Well,  you  gu-e  helping  one  of  the  world's  great  art 
museums  and  one  of  the  world's  great  educational  museums.  And 
in  our  case,  an  institution  that  would  be  happy  to  be  in  Bloomfield, 
Colorado,  with  our  educational  initiatives. 

And  I  think  the  Gallery  has  always  been  about  the  best.  It 
speEiks  to  education.  I  think  more  importantly,  museums  over  time 
and  as  we  have  done  some  interesting  studies  on  an  aging  America, 
I  think  the  American's  right  to  a  free  education  is  something 
central,  also,  to  all  of  this. 

And  I  think  as  far  as  that  goes,  we  are  very  proud  of  our  edu- 
cational initiatives  nationally.  That  is  an  area  we  did  speak  of  ear- 
lier that  we  are  trying  to  expand.  I  think  for  your  constituents 
there,  we  would  be  more  than  nappy  to  show  how  relevant  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  can  be  in  terms  of  its  collections.  We  can  bring  tech- 
nology to  you. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  And  I  know  you  heard  my  question  as  it  was  in- 
tended, as  a  friendly  one. 

Mr.  Powell.  I  know. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  This  is  the  kind  of  environment  in  which  we  have 
to  be  prepared  to  respond  these  days. 

Mr.  Powell.  I  do  think  that  is  a  complex  question  but  at  many 
levels  if  you  begin  looking  at  museums  as  they  are  more  than  re- 
positories. They  are  universities  in  and  of  themselves.  And  they 
bring  to  constituencies  both  here  in  Washington,  a  school's  con- 
stituency, a  student  constituency,  that  makes  it  a  very  powerful  ex- 
perience in  learning  about  art  and  learning  about  others'  cultures. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  multiculturalism  these  days. 
I  see  it  as  a  good  thing  in  many  ways  because  coming  to  these  in- 
stitutions helps  people  understand  what  they  are  all  about.  I  am 
trjdng  to  think  of  a  quote  that  Teddy  Roosevelt  had  said  about  this 
and  I  think  I  am  losing  it. 

But  I  feel  more  strongly 

Mr.  Skaggs.  If  you  think  of  it,  let  me  know. 

Mr.  Powell.  I  will  write  it.  But  I  think  the  educative  value  of 
the  experience  of  both  coming  to  the  museum  and  being  related  to 
its  educational  programs  is  going  to  grow  and  be  more  important 
as  this  century  begins  to  finally  conclude. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  might  tell  you,  Mr.  Skaggs,  he  has  some  excellent 
testimony  on  the  outreach  programs  to  the  schools  across  the  Na- 
tion. 

DEPARTMENT  Of  ENERGY  GRANT 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Just  one  other  question  a  little  bit  more  practical, 
I  suppose.  Earlier,  the  subcommittee,  as  part  of  our  assigned  task 
in  the  recision  effort,  cut  some  money  from  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy's Federal  Energy  Efficiency  Fund.  I  understand  the  Gallery 
was  the  beneficiary  of  a  grant  from  that  fund  some  time  back.  And 
I  was  wondering  what  difference  that  made  to  you. 
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Mr.  Powell.  We  cashed  the  check.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Skaggs.  And  what  you  did  with  it,  and  really  it  is  one  of 
those  things  where  we  pushed  the  balloon  in  here  and  it  pops  out 
over  there  and  it  may  not  be  that  the  savings  that  we  think  we  are 
getting  are  ultimately  realized. 

Mr.  Powell.  You  will  get  good  savings  out  of  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  I  meant  savings  by  cutting  that  fund. 

Mr.  Powell.  I  cannot  respond  to  that.  I  can  say  we  got  the 
check.  We  cashed  it  and  we  are  using  it.  We  got  in  under  the  wire 
there.  That  is  for  the  support  of  a  building  automation  system  and 
completes  the  package  in  that  system  that  is  about  to  begin  imple- 
mentation now. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Will  that  ultimately  result  in  savings? 

Mr.  Powell.  It  will  result  in  $400,000  in  energy  savings  annu- 
ally. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  So  it  will  pay  back  and  then  be  in  the  black.  And 
without  that  grant? 

Mr.  Powell.  We  would  not  be  doing  that  program. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Thank  you. 

AUTHORIZING  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Regula,  I  have  one  last  intervention.  I  noticed 
from  the  submission  by  the  Gallery  that  this  is  what  the  Congress 
said  in  March  24,  1937  when  they  passed  a  joint  resolution:  The 
faith  of  the  United  States  is  pledged  that  the  United  States  will 
provide  such  funds  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  upkeep  of  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art  and  the  administrative  expenses  and  costs  of 
operation  thereof,  including  the  protection  and  care  of  works  of  art 
acquired  by  the  board.  So  that  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  shall  be 
at  all  times  properly  maintained  and  the  works  of  art  contained 
therein  shall  be  exhibited  regularly  to  the  general  public  free  of 
charge — free  of  charge — ^for  these  purposes  there  are  authorized 
hereby  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary." 

And  on  the  same  page,  President  Roosevelt  in  dedicating  the  Gal- 
lery said,  quote:  "In  accepting  this  building  and  the  paintings  it 
contains,  the  people  of  the  United  States  accept  a  part  of  that  in- 
heritance for  themselves.  They  accept  it  for  themselves  not  because 
this  Gallery  is  given  to  them,  though  they  are  thankful  for  the  gift. 
They  accept  it  for  themselves  because  in  the  past  few  years  they 
have  come  to  understand  that  the  inheritance  is  theirs  and  like 
other  inheritances  of  things  of  value,  they  have  a  duty  toward  it. 
It  signifies  a  relation.  A  new  relation  made  visible  in  paint  and  in 
stone  between  the  whole  people  of  this  country  and  the  old  inher- 
ited tradition  of  the  arts." 

I  think  it  is  well  that  language  such  as  that  go  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Yates. 

PRIVATE  FUNDING  FOR  OPERATIONS 

Just  a  couple  of  last  questions.  In  your  budget,  how  much  do  you 
add  to  the  public  money  from  your  private  sources — ^for  your  an- 
nual operations?  I  am  not  talking  about  investment,  but  rather  on 
the  operations. 
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Ms.  Leven.  The  Federal  investment  equals  about  85  percent  of 
our  operating  expenses;  15  percent  is  provided  by  the  private  sec- 
tor. 

Mr.  Regula.  Is  that  through  endowment  funds? 

Ms.  Leven.  Through  endowment  and  gifts,  grants  and  other  in- 
comes that  are  made  available  to  us  through  the  year. 

DOWNSIZING 

Mr.  Regula.  You  mentioned  you  were  downsizing,  but  I  noticed 
that  your  employee  totals  were  1994,  770;  1995,  792  which  would 
indicate  an  increase  of  22,  and  you  anticipate  in  1996,  792.  I  am 
not  sure  how  you  get  a  downsizing  number  out  of  that. 

Mr.  ROACHE.  If  I  may,  what  is  missing  from  this  chart  is  the  fact 
that  this  is  the  number  of  full-time  permanent  people  on  board  as 
of  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  And  back  in  1994,  we  had  a  lot  of  part- 
time  and  temporary  employees,  and  we  have  moved  to  get  them  on 
as  part  of  this  move  to  eliminate  this  temporary  scenario;  we 
moved  them  to  full-time. 

VOLUNTEERS 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  use  a  lot  of  volunteers?  Do  you  have  a  lot 
of  volunteer  time  contributed? 

Ms.  Leven.  Over  400  volunteers. 

Mr.  Powell.  They  are  on  the  art  information  desk  and  docents. 

Mr.  Regula.  Have  you  ever  attempted  to  put  a  reasonable  value 
or  rate  on  what  that  is  worth  to  you? 

Ms.  Leven.  No.  Priceless.  Many  of  our  volunteers  have  Ph.D.s 
and  are  art  history  people  themselves,  but  happen  to  be  doing 
other  things  and  are  interested  in  coming. 

affect  of  reducing  budget  request 

Mr.  Regula.  That  is  great.  That  is  great.  And  this  last  comment, 
I  suppose,  would  be — maybe  a  question,  we  don't  know  what  the 
Budget  Committee  will  do  by  way  of  providing  the  amount  of  avail- 
able funds,  but  in  the  event  that  what  is  available  to  our  sub- 
committee is  substantially  reduced,  have  you  thought  of  ways  in 
which  you  can  respond  if  we  are  not  able  to  meet  the  numbers  that 
are  part  of  your  request? 

Mr.  Powell.  We  have  had  some  meetings,  but  not  knowing  what 
we  might  be  having  to  respond  to,  we  have  had  only  general  meet- 
ings. The  goal  we  would  have,  I  think,  maybe  a  better  way  for  me 
to  answer  it  would  seek  to  continue  to  find  ways  to  keep  the  Gal- 
lery open  seven  days  a  week  and  keep  all  the  permanent  collections 
on  view  so  that  the  mainstay  of  the  Gallery  will  always  be  avail- 
able. And  I  think  what  we  would  have  to  do  if  there  are  major  cuts 
would  be  to  shrink  the  whole  thing.  There  is  not  one  way  we  could 
lop  off. 

public  hours 

Mr.  Regula.  What  are  the  hours  that  you  are  open  now? 
Mr.  Powell.  It  is  open  10:00  to  5:00,  seven  days  a  week;  11:00 
to  6:00  on  Sunday. 
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Ms.  Leven.  On  Sunday;  363  days  a  week.  Only  closed  Christmas 
and  New  Years. 

Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  why  I  read  the  pledge  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  understand. 

Ms.  Leven.  And  I  might  add  on  those  other  two  days  we  have 
to  keep  a  full  force  of  guardianship  and  maintenance  as  if  the 
building  were  not  closed  down,  so  nonetheless  there  are  people 
working  there  those  two  days. 

Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Yates  you  might  send  a  copy  to  the  Budget 
Committee. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  will  send  a  copy  to  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  Powell.  I  will  be  glad  to  send  a  copy  to  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you  very  much  for  coming.  And  hope  to  come 
down  and  visit  you  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Powell.  Thank  you. 

[Recess.] 

[Additional  committee  questions  and  answers  for  the  record  fol- 
low:] 
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ADDITIONAL  COMMITTEE  QUESTIONS 
FACILITIES  MANAGEMENT  EVALUATION 

1.  Question:   Last  year,  the  Gallery  commissioned  an  independent  Facilities 
Management  Evaluation  which  concluded  that  "the  condition  of  the  facilities 
and  the  operational  problems  that  prevail  currently  within  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art  threatens  the  security  of  the  collection."  Can  you  briefly 
review  for  the  Committee  the  most  serious  concerns  raised  in  the  report,  and 
the  Gallery's  actions  to  correct  these  deficiencies? 

Answer:   The  most  serious  concerns  raised  in  the  Facilities  Management 
evaluation  report  pertained  to  the  condition  of  the  Gallery's  heating, 
ventilation,  and  air  conditioning  (HVAC)  system.   These  must  be  corrected  in 
order  to  remove  the  possibility  of  any  unacceptable  environmental  conditions 
which  might  pose  a  threat  to  the  Gallery's  collections.   The  Facilities 
Management  Division  organizational  problems  and  lack  of  staff  training,  as 
cited  in  the  report,  are  likewise  viewed  by  the  Gallery  as  extremely  serious. 

To  address  the  concerns  raised  regarding  the  condition  of  its  facilities, 
the  Gallery  has  taken  a  number  of  steps  that  will  safeguard  the  buildings' 
contents.   During  the  past  six  months,  two  of  the  three  skylights  over  the 
East  Building  pods  (towers)  have  been  repaired,  with  the  third  pod  to  be 
completed  by  April  15,  1995.   These  interim  repair  efforts,  along  with  those 
already  in  place  for  the  West  Building  skylight  system,  followed  by  long-term 
solutions  for  both  the  West  and  East  Building  skylight  systems,  will  provide 
full  assurance  against  the  potentially  damaging  affects  of  water  intrusion 
into  our  buildings. 

In  addition,  high-limit  humidity  controls  have  been  installed  on  the 
buildings'  HVAC  control  systems.   Refinements  in  our  procedures  for  responding 
have  been  made  to  ensure  that  periodic  interruptions  in  our  GSA-supplied  steam 
do  not  result  in  damage  to  expensive  and  sensitive  HVAC  equipment  nor  create 
conditions  that  may  be  detrimental  to  the  collections. 

The  "complex  and  widespread  organization  problems"  referred  to  in  the 
APPA  report  pertain  to  the  Facilities  Management  Division  and,  accordingly,  a 
number  of  steps  have  been  taken  to  better  articulate,  both  within  the 
Facilities  Management  Division  and  across  the  Gallery,  Facilities  Management 
staff  roles  and  responsibilities.   Additionally,  management  and  supervisory 
staff  are  receiving  additional  communications  and  professional  development 
training.   A  formal  schedule  of  status  report  meetings  are  now  being  held  to 
ensure  adherence  to  newly-implemented  procedures. 

Increased  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  improving  the  quality  of  services 
that  the  Facilities  Management  Division  provides  to  other  offices  within  the 
Gallery.   New  staff  performance  standards  have  been  developed,  additional 
staff  technical  training  is  underway,  and  the  recent  selection  of  a  new  Deputy 
Administrator,  with  expertise  in  and  oversight  responsibility  for  the 
Facilities  Management  Division,  should  all  help  to  raise  the  quality  of  the 
Facilities  Management  organization. 

2.  Question:  What  major  recommendations  are  yet  to  be  addressed? 

Answer:   All  of  the  recommendations  presented  in  the  Association  of 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Officers  (APPA)  report  for  the  four  functional 
areas  —  Building  Operations,  Building  Maintenance,  Building  Services,  and 
Facilities  Management  —  have  been  addressed.   On  average,  we  are 
approximately  70  percent  complete  in  terms  of  responding  to  the  APPA  report 
recommendations . 

3.  Question:  When  do  you  expect  to  complete  the  implementation  of  all 
corrective  actions  needed? 
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Answer:   All  of  the  additional  recommendations,  except  the  long-term 
Building  Automation  System  installation/implementation  and  permanent 
renovation  of  the  West  Building  and  East  Building  skylight  systems,  should  be 
completed  by  September  30,  1995. 

SKYLIGHTS 

4.  Question:  The  renovation  of  leaking  skylights  and  roofing  is  stretched 
out  over  the  next  four  years.  Can  this  work  be  expedited,  and  if  so,  should 
it  be  accelerated  to  ensure  the  protection  of  art  work? 

Answer:   The  current  projected  West  Building  skylight/ roofing  completion 
date  of  September  30,  1999  takes  into  account  our  goal  of  closely  coordinating 
planned  exhibition  openings  and  actual  construction  in  a  manner  that  best 
protects  and  minimizes  disruptions  to  exhibition,  educational,  and  other 
programs  scheduled  to  take  place  in  the  spaces  below.  We  do  not  wish  to  close 
down  the  building  to  our  public. 

Because  the  planned  West  Building  skylight/roofing  construction  schedule 
must  also  take  into  account  other  renovation  and  repair  projects,  such  as  the 
installation  of  new  fire  protection  systems,  the  building  automation  system, 
and  the  removal  of  asbestos,  the  projected  completion  date  cannot  be  pushed 
forward  more  than  a  few  months,  perhaps  to  March  31,  1999.   No  change  in  the 
funding  schedule  would  be  required;  accelerating  the  project  by  six  months 
would  still  leave  the  completion  date  in  fiscal  year  1999. 

5.  Question:   How  extensive  are  the  current  water  leakage  problems  at  the 
Gallery  after  snow  melt  or  heavy  rain,  and  how  is  it  dealt  with  on  an 
operational  basis? 

Answer:   No  problems  currently  exist  with  water  leakage  through  Gallery 
skylight/roofing  systems  as  a  result  of  snow  melt  or  heavy  rain.   During 
February  1995,  as  renovation  work  was  underway  on  the  second  of  the  three  East 
Building  skylight  pods  (towers),  a  leak  did  occur  because  of  melting  snow  from 
an  unusually  heavy  snowstorm.   The  work  on  that  particular  skylight  pod  was 
completed  soon  thereafter.   Work  on  the  third  pod  has  begun  and  is  expected  to 
be  completed  by  April  1995.   Completion  of  the  East  Building  skylight  repairs, 
along  with  the  effective  temporary  covering  already  in  place  atop  the  West 
Building,  should  prevent  further  leakage.   Operationally,  the  procedure  for 
patrolling  the  skylight/roof  areas,  particularly  when  it  snows  or  during 
periods  of  heavy  rain,  has  been  revised  to  ensure  that  any  conditions  that  may 
lead  to  leakage  of  water  into  the  buildings  is  promptly  detected  and  remedied 
quickly  and  effectively. 

FIRE  PROTECTION 

6.  Question:  Similarly,  the  new  fire  protection  system  installation  is  to 
be  phased  in  through  the  year  2000.  Is  this  a  health  and  safety  issue  which 
should  be  addressed  in  a  more  timely  manner? 

Answer:   The  National  Gallery  of  Art  maintains  a  secure  environment  for 
employees,  visitors,  and  the  art  collections  that  is  safe  from  the  risk  of 
fire.   The  Gallery  is  in  the  process  of  completely  upgrading  its  54-year-old 
fire  protection  system.   Parts  for  the  system  are  becoming  increasingly 
difficult  to  find,  and  the  Gallery  wishes  to  take  advantage  of  the  latest 
advancements  in  the  fire  protection  industry.   No  significant  health  and 
safety  issues  exist.   However,  in  light  of  new  technology,  such  issues  are 
being  addressed  in  conjunction  with  all  renovation  projects.   For  example,  in 
preparation  for  replacement  of  the  West  Building  skylights,  the  opportunity 
was  taken  to  reduce  the  risk  of  fire  by  subdividing  the  attic  spaces  and  the 
related  HVAC  systems  to  provide  adequate  fire  break  walls.   Similarly,  the 
removal  of  asbestos  from  the  West  Building  skylight/ roofing  area  is  being 
expedited. 
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CLIMATE  CONTROLS 

7.  Question:   The  budget  indicates  that  the  Gallery  received  a  $2  million 
grant  from  the  Department  of  Energy's  Federal  Energy  Efficiency  Fund  for  a  new 
energy  management  system.  What  specifically  are  the  energy  funds  to  be  used 
for? 

Answer:   The  $2  million  grant  that  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  received 
from  the  Department  of  Energy's  Federal  Energy  Efficiency  Fund  will  be  used  to 
supplement  $1.5  million  of  funds  appropriated  directly  to  the  Gallery. 
Together  these  funds  will  make  possible  the  installation  of  a  new  computerized 
building  automation/energy  management  system  costing  $3.5  million.   The  new 
system  will  provide  better  environmental  control,  thereby  enhancing  protection 
of  the  collection,  and  the  ability  to  control  motor,  damper,  and  temperature 
conditions,  thus  reducing  energy  consumption  and  costs. 

8.  Question:   How  did  this  grant  from  the  Department  of  Energy  come  about? 

Answer:   In  September  199 A,  the  Gallery  made  a  formal  competitive 
application  for  an  Energy  Efficiency  Fund  grant  from  the  Department  of  Energy 
in  the  amount  of  $2  million.   The  grant,  which  was  approved  by  the  Department 
of  Energy  and  awarded  to  the  Gallery  in  February  1995,  will  be  used  to  help 
fund  the  cost  of  the  $3.5  million  computerized  building  automation/energy 
management  system  to  be  installed  within  the  National  Gallery  of  Art. 

In  applying  for  the  grant,  we  cited  the  opportunity  for  better  control  of 
heating,  lighting,  and  air  conditioning  within  Gallery  buildings,  particularly 
in  spaces  containing  works  of  art,  thus  providing  enhanced  environmental 
protection  for  the  collection  while  significantly  reducing  annual  operating 
costs  as  well  as  energy  consumption  and  energy  costs.   The  Gallery's  building 
automation  system  project  is  highly  congruent  with  the  goal  of  the  Department 
of  Energy's  program,  which  is  to  reduce  operating  costs  of  government 
buildings.   Projected  energy  savings  for  the  Gallery  will  amount  to  $400,000 
annually  once  the  Building  Automation  System  is  fully  operational. 

9.  Question:  Will  this  grant  fully  fund  all  remaining  changes  needed  for 
the  energy  management  system  that  were  identified  in  the  facilities  evaluation 
report? 

Answer:   The  $2  million  grant  from  the  Department  of  Energy,  coupled  with 
the  $500,000  of  appropriated  funds  that  the  Gallery  has  already  obligated  for 
the  engineering  design  of  the  project  and  the  $1  million  that  the  Gallery  has 
available  for  the  project,  will  fully  fund  all  remaining  energy  management 
system  changes  identified  in  the  facilities  evaluation  report. 

SCULPTURE  GARDEN 

10.  Question:  The  budget  request  includes  $2.5  million  for  the  Sculpture 
Garden.   Can  you  tell  us  how  much  has  been  spent  on  this  project  to  date,  and 
what  has  been  done  with  these  funds? 

Answer:   To  date,  $1,054,000  has  been  spent  on  the  Sculpture  Garden 
project.   These  costs  included  expenditures  for  architectural,  design,  and 
site  surveys  —  $722,000;  repairs  and  maintenance  on  the  site  —  $24,000; 
payment  to  the  National  Park  Service  upon  transfer  of  jurisdiction  of  the 
Sculpture  Garden  to  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  —  $246,000;  and  planting  of 
trees  on  the  site  —  $62,000. 

11.  Question;   As  you  know,  the  Committee  recommended  a  rescission  of 
$407,000  from  the  Sculpture  Garden  project.   If  the  Committee  decides  to  defer 
the  construction  of  the  Sculpture  Garden  indefinitely,  what  will  need  to  be 
done  with  the  site  and  how  much  funding  will  be  required? 
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Answer:   If  the  Sculpture  Garden  project  is  deferred  indefinitely,  the 
following  maintenance  to  the  site  needs  to  be  done:   resodding  the  grass; 
installing  a  manual  irrigation/sprinkler  system  to  maintain  the  grassy  areas; 
repairing  the  fountain/skating  rink,  including  the  water  supply;  and  repairing 
parts  of  the  sidewalk.   The  total  estimated  minimum  funding  required  for  these 
repairs  is  $858,000. 

12.  Question:   The  Committee  understands  that  the  original  plan  for  the 
Sculpture  Garden  required  $6  million  in  federal  funds  that  would  be  matched  by 
$6  million  in  non-federal  funds.   Can  you  tell  us  the  background  on  the  non- 
federal funds,  and  what  would  happen  to  these  funds  if  Congress  does  not 
approve  going  forward  with  the  Sculpture  Garden  project? 

Answer:   The  National  Gallery  of  Art  has  a  signed  agreement  with  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  dated  May  2,  1966,  to  develop  jointly  and 
construct  a  garden  for  outdoor  display  of  sculpture  in  the  area  immediately 
adjoining  the  Gallery's  West  Building  across  from  the  National  Archives, 
designated  the  National  Sculpture  Garden.   The  National  Gallery  of  Art  took 
over  responsibility  for  the  Sculpture  Garden  site  from  the  National  Park 
Service  in  1991. 

Between  1989  and  1991,  plans  were  being  discussed  which  called  for  a 
government- funded  Garden  at  costs  exceeding  $30  million;  the  redirected  plan 
under  the  current  National  Gallery  Director  Earl  A.  Powell  III  will  cost  $12 
million.   The  Cafritz  Foundation  gave  the  Gallery  a  series  of  grants  between 
1981  and  1989.   As  stipulated  in  writing  by  the  Foundation,  these  funds  have 
been  held  in  escrow  in  a  separate  interest-bearing  account  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  one  or  more  major  works  of  art.   In  November  of  1988,  former 
National  Gallery  Director  J.  Carter  Brown  sent  a  request  to  the  Foundation 
asking  to  apply  the  entire  escrow  account  to  the  Sculpture  Garden  "primarily 
for  the  acquisition  of  art..."  Mr.  Brown  also  requested  that  some  minor  part 
of  the  fund  might  be  dedicated  to  the  physical  setting  of  the  garden  "if  the 
need  developed  for  judicious  supplementing  of  our  federal  appropriations." 

In  September  of  1994,  Mr.  Powell  sought  approval  from  the  Foundation  to 
use  up  to  $6  million  of  the  Cafritz  fund  for  construction  of  the  Sculpture 
Garden.   In  November  of  1994,  the  Foundation  confirmed  the  approval  to  use 
some  of  the  escrowed  funds  for  the  construction  of  the  Sculpture  Garden  on  the 
condition  of  receiving  matching  funds. 

If  the  Gallery  does  not  receive  matching  federal  funds  for  the  Sculpture 
Garden,  the  funds  will  remain  in  escrow  for  the  purchase  of  works  of  art  as 
originally  stipulated  in  the  grants. 

13.  Question:  If  the  Sculpture  Garden  were  completed  in  1997  as  proposed, 
what  would  be  the  cost  of  acquiring  sculptures,  how  would  it  be  funded,  and 
how  long  would  it  take  to  fill  the  garden  with  sculptures? 

Answer:   It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  cost  of  all  the  sculpture  which 
will  eventually  go  on  the  site,  or  how  long  it  will  take  to  fill  the  garden. 
However,  all  art  acquisitions  are  privately  funded.   We  already  have  five  or 
six  pieces  which  could  be  installed  on  the  site.  While  we  are  acquiring 
additional  sculptures,  we  Intend  to  solicit  gifts  and  long-term  loans. 
Initial  sculpture  purchases  will  be  made  with  the  balance  of  money  in  the 
Cafritz  fund.   Once  the  site  is  completed,  the  hope  is  that  various  collectors 
would  be  willing  to  donate  sculpture  for  the  site  or  assist  with  purchase, 
funds.   This  process  would  be  similar  to  that  which  took  place  after  the  East 
Building  opened;  major  gifts  were  encouraged  and  made.   In  all,  we  estimate 
that  a  critical  mass  of  sculpture  would  be  in  place  within  two  or  three  years. 
Ultimately,  the  value  of  the  sculpture  will  be  in  the  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars. 

14.  Question:   If  the  Committee  were  to  reallocate  the  $2.5  million  for  the 
Sculpture  Garden  for  some  other  project,  how  would  you  recommend  it  be  used? 
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Answer:   Since  the  Gallery  took  over  responsibility  for  the  site  in  1991, 
we  must  now  ensure  that  it  is  properly  maintained  and  protected.   Given  the 
condition  of  the  Sculpture  Garden  site  when  it  was  transferred  from  the  Park 
Service  to  the  Gallery,  if  federal  funds  in  fiscal  year  1996  are  not  available 
to  build  a  sculpture  garden  there,  monies  are  still  necessary  to  maintain  and 
make  needed  repairs  on  the  site. 

The  site  immediately  requires  resodding  and  an  irrigation/sprinkler 
system  at  a  cost  of  $195,000,  and  replacement  of  broken  sidewalks  at  a  cost  of 
$85,000.   An  amount  of  $578,000  more  is  needed  for  replacement  of  the 
fountain/skating  rink  plumbing  system  and  lighting  equipment. 

If  the  Gallery  were  to  go  further  and  restore  the  site  to  acceptable 
conditions,  an  additional  $790,000  is  required  to  replace  existing  chiller  and 
cooling  tower  equipment,  pumps,  and  related  skating  rink  equipment  that  has 
exceeded  its  expected  useful  life,  and  $200,000  to  repair,  replace,  recoat, 
and  reseal  the  fountain/skating  rink  and  surrounding  paving  and  decking.   All 
told,  the  property  requires  $1,8A8,000  of  remedial  work.   The  proposed  new 
Sculpture  Garden  would  have  encompassed  all  of  these  repairs  and  more. 

The  $652,000  remaining  after  Sculpture  Garden  site  repairs  would  be  used 
to  make  repairs  to  the  West  Building  Mall  entrance  marble  steps  and  their 
concrete  supports.   The  marble  steps  of  the  West  Building  have  settled  one- 
half  to  one  inch  over  the  past  50  years.   This  settling  has  caused  the 
original  flush  drains  to  sit  up  above  the  steps,  creating  a  potential  tripping 
hazard.   The  structure  that  supports  the  Mall  steps  has  also  experienced  some 
damage  because  the  waterproofing  membrane  has  deteriorated,  allowing  water  to 
leak  through  to  the  supporting  structure.   To  correct  these  problems  requires 
removal  and  resetting  of  the  marble  Mall  steps.   This  project  currently 
appears  on  our  1997  list  of  renovation /repair  projects  (see  budget  submission, 
page  5-39). 

NON-FEDERAL  FUNDING  FOR  SPECIAL  EXHIBITIONS 

15.  Question:   In  1994,  non-federal  funding  for  Special  Exhibitions  hit  a 
ten-year  low  of  $2  million,  down  4A  percent  from  the  1993  level  of  $3.5 
million.   What  accounts  for  this  sharp  decline? 

Answer:   During  1994,  the  Gallery  received  fewer  and  smaller  grants  than 
in  prior  years  for  its  major  special  exhibitions.   For  two  exhibitions,  the 
Gallery  had  to  depend  upon  multiple  donors  rather  than  a  single  corporate 
patron  for  each.   The  difficulty  of  securing  corporate  funding  for  smaller, 
scholarly  and  potentially  less  popular  exhibitions,  coupled  with  a  soft 
economy,  also  led  to  the  reduction  in  corporate  support. 

It  is  noteworthy,  for  example,  that  IBM  was  formerly  a  major  supporter  of 
the  arts.   Under  a  new  management  concerned  with  downsizing  and  re- 
engineering,  it  has  discontinued  providing  cash  gifts  to  arts  organizations. 
American  Express,  another  generous  supporter  in  years  past,  recently  disbanded 
its  cultural  giving  program. 

STAFF  REDUCTIONS 

16.  Question:   As  part  of  the  government-wide  staff  reduction  initiative,  the 
Gallery  has  been  reduced  by  35  positions  in  the  last  two  years.   Have  these 
mandated  reductions  impeded  your  ability  to  implement  the  changes  recommended 
in  the  facilities  management  evaluation? 

Answer:   The  mandated  reduction  of  35  FTEs  between  fiscal  year  1993  and 
fiscal  year  1995  have  not  impeded  our  ability  to  implement  the  changes 
recommended  in  the  facilities  management  evaluation.   Sixteen  of  the  FTE 
reductions  were  for  the  elimination  of  summer  evening  hours  and  five  of  the 
FTE  reductions  were  for  the  elimination  of  our  stimmer  intern  program.   The 
remaining  14  FTE  reductions,  taken  through  attrition,  were  spread  throughout 
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the  Gallery  as  follows:   three  from  Art  Care;  four  from  Operations  and 
Maintenance;  four  from  Security;  and  three  from  General  Administration. 

17.  Question:   Over  the  period  1993  to  1999,  the  Gallery  is  scheduled  to 
reduce  staffing  by  10  percent  or  89  positions.   In  what  areas  will  these 
reductions  occur? 

Answer:   The  first  35  FTE  reductions  occurred  as  stated  in  the  answer  to 
question  16.   For  the  remaining  54  FTE  reductions,  we  have  not  yet  formalized 
a  plan.   As  noted  in  our  budget  submission  on  page  8-7,  to  accomplish  these 
further  cuts,  the  Gallery  will  initially  have  to  impose  across-the-board 
reductions  and  is  conducting  ongoing  reviews  of  all  programs  under  the 
Director's  guidance.   In  our  streamlining  plan  to  0MB  dated  June  17,  1994,  we 
anticipate  reducing  20  FTEs  as  a  result  of  a  focus  in  three  specific  areas: 
(1)  technology  inherent  in  a  centralized  computer-controlled  temperature  and 
humidity  system  will  enable  functions  now  carried  out  manually  to  be  performed 
automatically;  (2)  increasing,  where  possible,  spans  of  control  in  security 
and  other  areas  to  reduce  supervisory  levels;  and  (3)  outsourcing  (i.e., 
contracting  out)  maintenance  of  grounds,  trees,  and  shrubbery  surrounding 
Gallery  buildings. 

18.  Question:  What  are  the  impacts  of  these  staffing  reductions  on  the 
operation  of  the  Gallery? 

Answer:   We  believe  we  can  handle  the  additional  reduction  of  20  FTEs,  as 
mentioned  in  the  previous  question,  bringing  our  total  staff  reduction  to  55 
FTEs  or  6.2  percent.   The  remaining  34  FTE  reductions  will  be  difficult  to 
accomplish.   Downsizing  criteria  do  not  apply  to  a  small  agency  like  the 
National  Gallery,  which  must  protect  its  valuable  assets  and  has  committed 
itself  to  public  availability. 

NATIONAL  PERFORMANCE  REVIEW 

19.  Question:   Does  the  Gallery  have  any  current  or  planned  initiatives 
identified  as  part  of  the  National  Performance  Review? 

Answer:   The  National  Gallery  is  in  the  process  of  discussing  initiatives 
with  the  National  Performance  Review  group  and  0MB  representatives.   However, 
the  initiatives  are  similar  to  those  mentioned  in  our  streamlining  plan 
included  in  our  fiscal  year  1996  budget  submission.   There  are  few  viable 
alternatives  available  given  the  Gallery's  mission,  the  agreement  between  our 
founder,  Andrew  W.  Mellon,  and  the  United  States  government,  and  our  enabling 
legislation. 

QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY  CONGRESSMAN  REGULA 

FACILITIES  MANAGEMENT  EVALUATION 

1.   Question:  Mr.  Powell,  we  have  heard  numerous  reports  on  the  problems 
that  affect  the  Gallery  facilities,  the  West  wing  of  which  was  completed  in 
1941,  more  than  50  years  ago.   Briefly,  what  is  the  condition  of  your 
facilities,  and  is  it  accurate  that  you  requested  the  independent  facilities 
management  evaluation  conducted  last  year  by  the  Association  of  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Officers? 

Answer:   Not  unexpectedly,  the  Gallery's  physical  plant  and  facilities, 
as  with  other  such  facilities,  over  time  are  subject  to  normal  wear  and  tear 
and  obsolescence.   In  the  West  Building  to  a  large  extent,  because  it  is  now 
54  years  old,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  the  East  Building,  which  is 
approaching  its  20th  anniversary,  some  of  the  buildings'  components  have 
reached  or  exceeded  their  expected  useful  life  span.   The  Gallery  has  in  place 
a  regular  and  ongoing  program  of  repairs  and  maintenance  to  its  facilities  to 
ensure  that  the  priceless  works  of  art  entrusted  to  our  care,  as  well  as 
visitors  and  staff,  are  accorded  proper  protection. 
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The  Gallery  was  actively  engaged  for  several  years  before  the  APPA  report 
of  1994  in  studying  both  the  climate  control  system  and  the  West  Building  and 
East  Building  skylight  and  roofing  systems  and  then  designing  and  obtaining 
funding  for  temporary  and  permanent  solutions.   As  the  new  director  of  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art,  Mr.  Powell  commissioned  the  study  by  The  Association 
of  Higher  Education  Facilities  Officers  (APPA)  to  conduct  an  assessment, 
analysis,  and  report  of  the  condition  of  the  Gallery's  physical  facilities 
operation. 

Even  before  the  APPA  report  was  received,  the  National  Gallery  had 
already  put  in  place  a  variety  of  interim  measures,  which,  in  fact,  addressed 
some  of  the  report's  findings  with  regard  to  the  buildings'  conditions.  While 
certain  interim  facilities  repairs  and  renovation  projects  are  underway,  the 
Gallery's  collection  is  fully  protected  and  is  not  in  any  danger. 

2.  Question:   Quoting  from  the  summary  of  the  report  —  "It  is  essential 
that  the  organization  put  aside  past  personnel  problems  and  focus  clearly  on 
the  key  decisions  and  tasks  that  need  to  be  undertaken  to  create  a  first-class 
facilities  management  operation  at  the  Gallery.   This  will  only  be  possible  if 
all  of  the  different  departments  within  the  Gallery  work  together  to  enable 
the  Facilities  Management  Division  to  become  more  effective  and  responsive  to 
the  other  departments  and  their  respective  needs." 

What  have  you  done  to  respond  to  this  contention,  and  generally  what  have 
you  done  to  implement  the  recommendations  and  respond  to  the  concerns  raised 
in  the  report? 

Answer:   The  National  Gallery  of  Art,  in  commissioning  the  evaluation  of 
its  facilities  management  function  in  1994,  recognized  that  such  a  formal 
assessment  and  report  by  a  respected  outside  review  team  would  serve  as  an 
essential  ingredient  in  our  efforts  to  take  an  in-depth  and  unbiased  look  at 
the  Gallery's  overall  facilities  function.   Our  purpose  was  to  ensure  an 
appropriate  and  cooperative  approach  to  forging  needed  facilities  organization 
and  operations  improvements. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Gallery,  the  Facilities 
Management  Division  is  focusing  on  the  key  decisions  and  tasks  that  need  to  be 
undertaken  to  ensure  that  Gallery  buildings  and  facilities  are  maintained  at  a 
"best  in  the  industry"  level. 

In  general,  the  Facilities  Management  Division  has  responded  favorably  to 
the  findings  of  the  APPA  report.   For  example,  the  Facilities  Management 
Division  is  providing  key  consultative  support  in  the  procurement  process  now 
underway  to  evaluate  contractors  and  make  an  award  to  initiate  installation  of 
the  new  centralized  and  automated  building  climate  control  system  by  the 
summer  of  1995.   Additionally,  essential  day-to-day  coordination  with  Gallery 
exhibits  installation  and  design,  architectural,  conservation,  and 
registrarial  operations  are  being  carried  out  in  a  manner  that  ensures  a 
timely  and  appropriate  level  of  facilities  management  support. 

Following  release  of  the  facilities  management  evaluation  report,  a 
comprehensive  plan  and  schedule  were  developed  for  implementing  the 
recommendations  of  the  report.   Currently,  some  70  percent  of  the 
recommendations  have  been  Implemented  and  full  implementation  is  expected  by 
September  1995. 

3.  Question:   The  review  team  unanimously  concluded  that  "the  condition  of 
the  facilities  and  the  organizational  problems  that  prevail  currently  within 
the  National  Gallery  of  Art  threatens  the  security  of  the  collection."  That 
conclusion  was  released  six  months  ago.   What  have  you  done  specifically  since 
that  time  to  safeguard  the  collections? 

Answer:  While  the  National  Gallery's  collections  are  deemed  adequately 
protected,  a  number  of  additional  steps  have  been  taken  since  the  APPA  report 
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that  will  further  safeguard  the  collections.   During  the  past  six  months,  two 
of  the  three  skylights  over  the  East  Building  pods  (towers)  have  been 
renovated,  with  the  third  pod  to  be  completed  by  April  15,  1995.   In  addition, 
high-limit  humidity  controls  have  been  installed  on  the  buildings'  heating, 
ventilation,  and  air  conditioning  (HVAC)  control  systems.   Additionally, 
refinements  in  our  procedures  for  responding  to  occasional  but  critical  GSA 
stecun  outages  have  been  made  that  further  ensure  that  periodic  interruptions 
in  our  GSA-supplied  steam  do  not  result  in  damage  to  expensive  and  sensitive 
HVAC  equipment  nor  create  conditions  that  may  be  detrimental  to  the 
collections . 

4.  Question:   According  to  the  report,  "organization  problems  are  complex 
and  widespread  throughout  the  organization."  What  specifically  has  been  done 
to  address  these  organizational  deficiencies? 

Answer:   The  "complex  and  widespread  organization  problems"  referred  to 
in  the  APPA  report  pertain  to  the  Facilities  Management  Division  and, 
accordingly,  a  number  of  steps  have  been  taken  to  better  articulate,  both 
within  the  Facilities  Management  Division  and  across  the  Gallery,  Facilities 
Management  staff  roles  and  responsibilities.   Additionally,  management  and 
supervisory  staff  are  being  provided  with  additional  communications  and 
professional  development  training,  and  a  more  formal  schedule  of  status  report 
meetings  are  now  being  held  to  ensure  adherence  to  newly-implemented 
procedures. 

5.  Question:  What  have  you  done  with  respect  to  educating  your  employees 
with  respect  to  goals,  objectives,  and  priorities  of  the  Gallery  to  eliminate 
what  the  report  concluded  was  a  "rush  job"  mentality  at  the  Gallery. 

Answer:   To  eliminate  what  the  APPA  report  referred  to  as  a  "rush  job" 
mentality,  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  the  staff  of  the  Facilities 
Management  Division  have  been  reemphasized  and  notification  of  this  has  been 
distributed  throughout  the  Gallery.   New  detailed  goals  and  objectives  have 
been  established  within  the  Facilities  Management  Division  and  have  been 
distributed  throughout  the  Gallery,  along  with  copies  of  the  Division's 
mission  statement  indicating  its  goal  of  providing  services  that  meet  its 
customer's  needs. 

6.  Question:   Quoting  from  the  report  —  "It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
evaluation  team  that  the  quality  of  the  Facilities  Management  Division's 
organization  is  below  the  standards  one  would  expect  for  comparable 
institutions.   The  reasons  are  complex;  they  are  attributable  not  only  to  the 
immediate  divisional  organization  but  extend  upward  into  the  administrator's 
organization. " 

What  have  you  done  to  raise  the  quality  of  the  organization  to  address 
this  concern? 

Answer:   Increased  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  improving  the  quality  of 
services  that  the  Facilities  Management  Division  provides  to  the  other  offices 
within  the  Gallery.   New  staff  performance  standards  have  been  developed, 
additional  staff  technical  training  is  underway,  and  the  recent  selection  of  a 
new  Deputy  Administrator,  with  expertise  in  and  oversight  responsibility  for 
the  Facilities  Management  Division,  should  all  help  to  raise  the  quality  of 
the  Facilities  Management  organization. 

7.  Question:   What  has  been  done  to  enable  the  Facilities  Management 
Division  to  become  more  productive  in  looking  for  ways  to  improve  service  to 
its  customers. 

Answer:  The  Facilities  Management  Division  staff  now  meet  more  regularly 
with  each  other  and  other  managers  and  staff  throughout  the  Gallery  as  a  means 
of  improving  customer  service.   Also,  facilities  management  supervisory  staff 
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recently  attended  a  seminar  offered  by  a  prominent  outside  organization  to 
learn  about  and  use  its  approach  to  managing  quality  and  customer  service. 

8.  Question:  What  has  been  done  to  encourage  the  Facilities  Management 
Division  to  become  more  involved  in  the  overall  "Gallery  team"  as  suggested  by 
the  evaluation? 

Answer:   The  Facilities  Management  Division  is  a  member  of  the  newly 
reorganized  Master  Planning  Group.   The  Facilities  Management  Division  also 
participates  in  weekly  coordination  meetings  with  the  Gallery  Architect's 
Office  and  weekly  meetings  with  the  Special  Exhibitions  Installation  and 
Design  Office.   In  addition  to  participating  in  these  regularly  scheduled 
meetings,  the  Facilities  Management  Division  also  meets  regularly  with  many 
other  departments  to  coordinate  services. 

9.  Question:  The  report  contends  the  division  is  top  heavy  in  management 
and  staff.  Your  staffing  stays  level  for  fiscal  year  1996.  Does  this  mean 
you  have  not  chosen  to  address  the  staffing  concern? 

Answer:   The  Facilities  Management  staffing  level  does  remain  unchanged 
for  fiscal  year  1996.   It  is  anticipated  that,  through  a  combination  of 
attrition  and  the  upcoming  installation  of  the  new  building  automation  system, 
certain  supervisory  positions  can  be  replaced  by  lower-level  positions. 

10.  Question:   The  report  recommends  reducing  the  use  of  overtime.  What  has 
been  done  to  implement  this  recommendation? 

Answer:   The  Facilities  Management  Division  is  receiving  project  requests 
in  a  more  timely  fashion.   This  enables  the  division  to  more  carefully  plan 
and  schedule  its  work  and,  in  addition  to  a  revision  in  shift  assignment 
schemes,  results  in  a  reduction  in  overtime  costs.  More  of  the  work  can  now 
be  done  during  the  regular  work  day. 

11.  Question:   What  have  you  done  to  better  train  your  workers  with  respect 
to  the  operation  of  the  facilities  mechanical  systems? 

Answer:   A  number  of  facilities  management  operating  engineers  and  other 
employees  are  enrolled  or  will  be  enrolling  in  special  GSA-offered,  on-the-job 
technical  training  programs  to  enhance  their  existing  job  skills.   This 
training  will  also  provide  them  with  the  qualifications  necessary  to  compete 
for  the  more  technically  advanced  engineering  positions  connected  with  the  new 
building  automation  system. 

SKYLIGHTS 

12.  Question:   Have  you  fixed  the  leaky  roofs  and  skylights  and  how  much  did 
these  repairs  cost? 

Answer:   Currently,  there  are  no  leaks  being  experienced  through  either 
the  West  or  the  East  Building  skylight /roofing  systems. 

For  the  West  Building,  planning  for  the  eventual  replacement  of  the 
skylight/roofing  system  over  this  54-year-old  original  Gallery  building  has 
been  underway  since  1988.   These  efforts  have  included  completion  of 
architectural  and  structural  engineering  drawings  and  specifications  and 
selection  and  development  of  an  experienced  contract  project  manager  to 
oversee  and  coordinate  this  major  undertaking. 

Recognizing  the  potential  damage  that  could  occur  to  interior  spaces  and 
valuable  works  of  art,  extensive  measures  were  taken  to  mitigate  the  problem 
of  leaks  from  the  existing  West  Building  skylight/roofing  system.   In  1991,  at 
a  cost  of  $187,000,  a  temporary  frame  and  plastic  covering  was  installed  over 
the  entire  expanse  of  the  West  Building  skylight  system.   Additionally,  the 
Gallery  allots  approximately  $20,000  annually  to  maintain  this  extremely 
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effective  temporary  device.   Incidentally,  it  has  been  determined  that  yearly 
energy  savings  that  accrue  from  the  temporary  plastic  skylight  covering  more 
than  offset  the  annual  cost  of  maintenance. 

In  1993,  the  Gallery  began  replacement  of  the  deteriorating  seals  of  the 
East  Building  skylight  system.   In  1994,  the  upper-level  skylights  were 
renovated  and  by  March  1995,  renovation  work  had  been  completed  on  two  of  the 
remaining  three  pods  of  the  skylight  system.   Renovation  of  the  third  skylight 
pod  area  is  underway  this  month,  with  a  completion  date  of  April  15,  1995. 

Following  a  snow  storm  in  February  of  this  year,  a  leak  occurred  in  an 
area  (Pod  II)  of  the  skylight  system  that  was  in  the  process  of  being 
repaired.   The  leak  was  detected  and  the  art  in  the  area  below  the  leak  was 
removed  as  a  precautionary  measure.   Renovation  of  this  particular  area  of  the 
East  Building  skylight  system  has  since  been  completed. 

The  cost  of  repairs  to  the  East  Building  skylight  system,  including 
renovation  of  the  third  pod  area,  will  amount  to  $137,000.   This  work  on  the 
Gallery's  East  Building  skylight  system  carries  five-year  warranties,  by  which 
time  it  is  hoped  that  funding  can  be  made  available  to  permit  initiation  of 
permanent  restoration  efforts. 

13.  Question:   $2.5  million  of  your  proposed  fiscal  year  1996  budget  is  for 
the  West  Building  skylights.   Will  that  funding  fully  address  the  problems,  or 
will  additional  funds  be  needed  in  the  future,  and  if  so,  how  much? 

Answer:   Should  the  Congress  provide  $4.5  million  for  the  skylight 
project  in  1996,  the  Gallery  would  require  a  further  $10,950,000  to  complete 
this  major  critical  project.   Through  fiscal  year  1994,  a  total  of  $1,850,000 
had  been  obligated;  fiscal  year  1995  funding  amounts  to  $2.0  million. 

BUILDING  AUTOMATION  SYSTEM 

14.  Question:  What  has  been  done  specifically  to  provide  a  more 
sophisticated  building  automation  system  to  control  the  heating  and  air 
conditioning  system  of  the  Gallery. 

Answer:   The  Gallery's  existing  climate  control  system  is  fully 
operational  and  comparable  to  those  in  most  major  U.S.  museums.   Through 
fiscal  year  1994,  the  Gallery  obligated  $541,000  for  planning  and  design  of  a 
new  computerized  building  automation/energy  management  system.   Developing 
technologies  have  produced  a  new  system  that  will  provide  a  more  cost 
effective,  easily  maintained,  and  stable  climate  for  works  of  art  and  improved 
energy  conservation. 

15.  Question:   Has  this  problem  been  fully  addressed  and,  if  not,  what  funds 
are  needed  to  do  so? 

Answer:   Through  fiscal  year  1995,  the  Congress  has  made  available 
directly  to  the  Gallery  a  total  of  $1.5  million  of  appropriated  funds  for 
installation  of  the  new  computerized  building  automation/energy  management 
system.   In  fiscal  year  1995,  the  Gallery  applied  for  and  was  awarded  a  $2.0 
million  Energy  Efficiency  Funds  grant  by  the  Department  of  Energy.   It  is 
expected  that  first  phase  installation  of  this  new  automated  building 
temperature  and  humidity  control  system  will  begin  in  the  summer  of  1995  and 
will  be  completely  installed  by  fiscal  year  1998.   Complete  installation  and 
implementation  of  this  system  will  provide  a  state-of-the-art  system  for 
controlling  the  temperature/humidity  environments  in  the  Gallery  buildings. 

FIRE  PROTECTION 

16.  Question:   Your  budget  has  an  increase  of  $700,000  to  enhance  fire 
protection  systems.  What  enhancements  are  planned,  and  what  is  the  estimated 
total  cost  of  this  project? 
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Answer:   The  National  Gallery  of  Art  maintains  a  secure  environment  for 
employees,  visitors,  and  the  art  collections  that  is  safe  from  the  risk  of 
fire.   However,  to  upgrade  certain  components  and  to  take  advantage  of  the 
latest  advancements  in  fire  protection,  the  Gallery  is  requesting  $700,000  for 
fiscal  year  1996.   These  resources  will  be  used  to  install  new  fire  standpipe 
sprinkler  systems  and  fire  detection  systems  throughout  the  West  Building, 
East  Building,  and  Connecting  Link. 

The  work  to  be  done  in  fiscal  year  1996  is  the  first  phase  of  a  project 
to  replace  the  existing  Gallery  fire  protection  system  at  a  total  estimated 
cost  of  $5.3  million.   Including  upgrades  in  the  East  and  West  Buildings  and 
Connecting  Link,  this  project  would  update  the  present  fire  sprinkler  and 
standpipe  system  and  install  state-of-the-art  electronic  protection  system 
components,  including  smoke  detection,  alarms  and  control  panels,  and  special 
fire  detection  systems  for  art  storage  rooms  and  galleries. 

17.  Question:   Is  this  project  connected  to  the  skylight  project? 

Answer:   Funding  being  sought  for  the  Gallery's  fire  protection  system 
project  does  relate  to  the  skylight/roofing  project.   Included  as  part  of  the 
skylight/roofing  project  request  are  funds  required  to  erect  necessary  fire 
walls  in  West  Building  attic  spaces;  these  will  serve  as  fire  breaks  in  the 
event  of  a  fire  in  the  roof/attic  area. 

Completing  the  fire  protection  and  other  necessary  work  in  the  roof/attic 
area  of  the  West  Building  in  coordination  with  the  actual  skylight/ roofing 
replacement  efforts  should  cause  fewer  disruptions  to  the  gallery  spaces  below 
and  minimize  the  need  for  the  repeated  removal  of  art  from  public  view. 

ATTENDANCE 

18.  Question:   Attendance  in  1994  and  estimated  attendance  for  1995  and  1996 
are  at  the  lowest  levels  since  1977.   To  what  do  you  attribute  this  decline  in 
attendance? 

Answer:   Attendance  at  the  National  Gallery  in  1994  was  disappointing  but 
can  be  attributed  to  two  major  factors.   First,  we  experienced  one  of  the 
worst  winters  in  recent  history,  with  icy  streets  which  made  access  to  the 
musetuns  on  the  Mall  extremely  difficult.   In  January  and  February,  especially, 
attendance  was  minimal.   It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  even  an 
attendance  of  four  million  visitors  per  year  puts  the  National  Gallery  among 
the  best  attended  of  the  American  art  musetuns. 

Another  factor  which  affected  attendance  in  1994  was  our  special 
exhibition  program.   The  Gallery  is  striving  for  a  more  balanced  exhibition 
schedule  in  forthcoming  years.   It  is  also  worthy  of  mention  that  during 
fiscal  year  1994  the  Gallery  did  not  mount  a  bona  fide  blockbuster  exhibition 
comparable  to  Great  French  Paintings  from  The  Barnes  Foundation,  Circa  1492: 
Art  in  the  Age  of  Exploration,  or  The  Treasure  Houses  of  Britain. 

We  expect  attendance  to  increase  during  the  present  fiscal  year  and  in 
1996,  thanks  primarily  to  an  extremely  exciting  exhibition  program.   This 
program  will  include  the  most  important  exhibitions  ever  organized  on  the  work 
of  James  McNeill  Whistler  and  of  Winslow  Homer.   Early  evidence  shows  that  our 
attendance  is  on  the  rise  over  the  same  period  last  year. 

CONTRACTING 

19.  Question:  What  are  your  policies  with  respect  to  using  competitive  bids 
for  your  contractors?  Under  what  circumstances  are  competitive  bids  not 
appropriate? 

Answer:   It  is  our  practice  to  seek  competition  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible.   We  follow  the  Federal  Acquisition  Regulations  (FAR)  and  specific 
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language  in  our  appropriations  act  when  structuring  our  bids.   For  art 
conservation,  a  particular  level  of  knowledge  and  expertise  is  needed; 
language  in  our  appropriations  bill  recognizes  this  special  situation  and 
gives  us  flexibility  to  work  with  the  limited  sources  available. 

20.  Question:  For  the  record,  please  provide  a  breakdown  of  the  contract 
value  of  your  competitive  bids  versus  non-competitive  bids  for  fiscal  year 
1994. 

Answer:   Following  is  a  breakdown  of  the  value  of  the  Gallery's 
competitive  bids  versus  its  non-competitive  bids  for  fiscal  year  1994. 


Contract  Type 

Contract  Number 

Total  Value 

Competitive 
Non-competitive 

25 
2 

$  2,320,325 
412,012 

TOTAL 

27 

$  2.732.337 

QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY  CONGRESSMAN  YATES 
FY  1996  BUDGET  INCREASE 

1.  Question:   Your  budget  request  of  $64.5  million  is  an  increase  of  $7 
million  over  the  fiscal  1995  appropriation,  why  do  you  need  this  additional 
money? 

Answer:   The  largest  portion  of  this  increase  is  $5.5  million  for  the 
Repair,  Restoration  and  Renovation  of  Buildings  account.   This  includes  $2.5 
million  to  continue  the  critical  project  to  replace  the  three  acres  of 
skylights  covering  the  West  Building;  $700,000  to  enhance  fire  protection  for 
the  art  storage  rooms  and  gallery  spaces  in  both  the  East  and  West  Buildings; 
$2.5  million  to  begin  construction  of  the  Sculpture  Garden  in  a  partnership 
with  the  private  sector  on  land  ceded  to  the  Gallery  by  the  National  Park 
Service  in  1991;  and  a  decrease  of  $246,000  for  other  ongoing  renovation 
projects.   The  remaining  $1.6  million  of  this  increase  is  for  the  Salaries  and 
Expenses  account,  only  allowing  for  necessary  pay  increases  such  as  mandated 
locality  and  national  pay  raises,  wi thin-grade  promotions,  and  one  more 
compensable  day  in  fiscal  year  1996. 

FACILITIES  MAINTENANCE 

2.  Question:   Recently  there  have  been  several  news  reports  claiming  that 
the  Gallery  is  placing  its  collection  at  risk  because  of  poor  maintenance  and 
faulty  climate  control.   How  would  you  respond  to  these  charges?  What  steps 
has  the  Gallery  taken  to  remedy  these  problems? 

Answer:   The  collection  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  is  not  at  risk. 
On  the  contrary,  our  record  for  maintenance  and  protection  of  the  works  of  art 
is  one  of  the  best  in  the  world. 

For  the  past  10  years,  the  National  Gallery  has  been  involved  in  moving 
from  repair  to  replacement  of  some  its  internal  building  facilities.   The 
Gallery  has  had  the  full  cooperation  of  Congress,  and  these  issues  are  a 
matter  of  public  record.   In  1994,  after  Mr.  Powell's  arrival,  the  Gallery 
commissioned  a  study  by  the  Association  of  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Officers  (APPA)  to  conduct  an  assessment,  analysis,  and  report  of  the 
condition  of  the  Gallery's  physical  facilities  operation.   Even  before  the 
APPA  report,  the  National  Gallery  had  already  put  in  place  a  variety  of 
interim  measures  which,  in  fact,  addressed  some  of  the  report's  findings  with 
regard  to  the  buildings'  conditions. 
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While  moving  toward  permanent  solutions  to  some  of  the  issues  raised  in 
the  report,  the  National  Gallery  has  continued  to  have  in  place  highly 
effective  temporary  solutions  which  have  prevented  any  risk  to  the  works  of 
art  in  its  collection,  most  notably  the  Jaderloon  covers  over  the  West 
Building  skylights. 

Using  existing  and  anticipated  additional  appropriated  funding,  it  is 
expected  that  four  important  new  building  components  will  be  completed.   By 
fiscal  year  1998,  a  new  computerized  building  automation/energy  management 
system  will  be  operational.   It  is  projected  that,  by  fiscal  year  1999, 
complete  restoration  and  repair  of  both  the  East  and  West  Buildings 
skylight/ roof ing  systems  will  be  completed  and  that  a  new  Gallery-wide  fire 
protection  system  will  be  fully  accomplished  by  fiscal  year  2001.   These 
buildings  and  facilities  improvements,  totalling  approximately  $32.5  million, 
will  enhance  existing  systems  with  state-of-the-art  technology  and  provide 
further  assurances  that  Gallery  collections  will  continue  to  be  accorded  a 
high  degree  of  protection. 

SCULPTURE  GARDEN 

3.  Question:   The  full  Appropriations  Committee  yesterday  approved  a 
rescission  package  which  contained  a  cut  of  $407,000  for  the  Gallery.  What 
impact  will  this  rescission  have? 

Answer:   The  rescission  of  $407,000  from  the  Gallery's  fiscal  year  1995 
budget  impacts  the  Gallery's  plans  to  repair  the  current  Sculpture  Garden 
site.   These  funds  were  held  in  reserve.   $195,000  of  this  amount  was 
earmarked  for  two  badly  needed  maintenance  projects:   resodding  the  grass  and 
installation  of  a  manual  irrigation/sprinkler  system  to  maintain  the  grassy 
areas.   Funds  are  also  required  to  redo  the  fountain/skating  rink  water  supply 
at  an  estimated  minimum  of  $578,000  and  sidewalk  repairs  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $85,000. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  the  Gallery  might  be  able  to  move  forward 
with  a  lower-cost  Sculpture  Garden  design,  these  repair  projects  were  put  on 
hold.   If  the  Gallery  had  started  repairs  and  then  proceeded  to  create  the  new 
Sculpture  Garden,  the  money  spent  on  repairs  might  have  been  wasted. 

If  indeed  the  Sculpture  Garden  project  does  not  go  forward  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time,  funding  is  still  necessary  for  the  resodding,  the 
irrigation/sprinkler  system,  the  fountain/skating  rink  water  supply,  and  the 
sidewalk  repairs  at  an  estimated  minimum  of  $858,000. 

4.  Question:   Of  your  total  budget  request  of  $64.5  million  for  fiscal  year 
1996,  $2.5  million  is  for  the  proposed  Sculpture  Garden.   As  you  know,  some  in 
this  Committee  have  been  troubled  over  the  prospect  of  the  Gallery  building  a 
Sculpture  Garden.   If  this  Committee  were  to  prohibit  you  from  using  any 
federal  funds  in  fiscal  year  1996  to  build  a  sculpture  garden,  how  else  could 
you  use  that  $2.5  million? 

Answer:   The  National  Gallery  of  Art  has  a  signed  agreement  with  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  dated  May  2,  1966,  to  develop  jointly  and 
construct  a  garden  for  outdoor  display  of  sculpture  in  the  area  immediately 
adjoining  the  Gallery's  West  Building  across  from  the  National  Archives, 
designated  the  National  Sculpture  Garden.   The  National  Gallery  of  Art  took 
over  responsibility  for  the  Sculpture  Garden  site  from  the  National  Park 
Service  in  1991.   We  must  now  ensure  that  the  site  is  properly  maintained  and 
protected.   Given  the  condition  of  the  Sculpture  Garden  site  when  it  was 
transferred  from  the  Park  Service  to  the  Gallery,  if  federal  funds  in  fiscal 
year  1996  are  not  available  to  build  a  sculpture  garden  there,  monies  are 
still  necessary  to  maintain  and  make  needed  repairs  on  the  site. 

The  site  immediately  requires  resodding  and  an  irrigation/sprinkler 
system  at  a  cost  of  $195,000,  and  replacement  of  broken  sidewalks  at  a  cost  of 
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$85,000.   An  amount  of  $578,000  more  is  needed  for  replacement  of  the 
fountain /skating  rink  plumbing  system  and  lighting  equipment. 

If  the  Gallery  were  to  go  further  and  restore  the  site  to  acceptable 
conditions,  an  additional  $790,000  is  required  to  replace  existing  chiller  and 
cooling  tower  equipment,  pumps,  and  related  skating  rink  equipment  that  has 
exceeded  its  expected  useful  life,  and  $200,000  to  repair,  replace,  recoat, 
and  reseal  the  fountain/skating  rink  and  surrounding  paving  and  decking.   All 
told,  the  property  requires  $1,848,000  of  remedial  work.   The  proposed  new 
Sculpture  Garden  would  have  encompassed  all  these  repairs  and  more. 

The  $652,000  remaining  after  Sculpture  Garden  site  repairs  would  be  used 
to  make  repairs  to  the  West  Building  Mall  entrance  marble  steps  and  their 
concrete  supports.   The  marble  steps  of  the  West  Building  have  settled  one- 
half  to  one  inch  over  the  past  50  years.   This  settling  has  caused  the 
original  flush  drains  to  sit  up  above  the  steps,  creating  a  potential  tripping 
hazard.   The  structure  that  supports  the  Mall  steps  has  also  experienced  some 
damage  because  the  waterproofing  membrane  has  deteriorated,  allowing  water  to 
leak  through  to  the  supporting  structure.   To  correct  these  problems  requires 
removal  and  resetting  of  the  marble  Mall  steps.   This  project  currently 
appears  on  our  1997  list  of  renovation/ repair  projects  (see  budget  submission, 
page  5-39). 

5.  Question:   As  I  understand  It,  the  Cafritz  Foundation  has  pledged  to 
contribute  half  of  the  total  estimated  cost  of  $12  million  to  build  the 
Sculpture  Garden.   If  this  Committee  provides  no  money  for  the  Sculpture 
Garden,  would  you  lose  the  $6  million  pledged  by  the  Cafritz  Foundation? 

Answer:   No.   The  Cafritz  funds  are  already  in  hand  and  are  being  held  in 
escrow  in  a  separate  interest  bearing  account  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
major  works  of  art,  particularly  sculpture,  as  stipulated  in  writing  by  the 
terms  of  the  various  Cafritz  gifts. 

6.  Question:   If  the  Cafritz  Foundation  allowed  the  Gallery  to  keep  that  $6 
million,  how  would  the  Gallery  use  that  money?   Could  some  of  it  be  applied  to 
the  $5.2  million  you  seek  for  major  critical  repair  projects  in  fiscal  year 
1996? 

Answer:   Approval  to  use  some  of  the  Cafritz  funds  for  the  construction 
of  the  Sculpture  Garden  is  conditional  on  receiving  matching  funds.   If  the 
Gallery  does  not  receive  matching  Federal  funds,  we  will  use  the  Cafritz 
funds,  as  originally  intended,  for  the  purchase  of  works  of  art.   These  funds 
were  never  intended  for  building  repairs,  since  the  Joint  Resolution  of 
Congress,  March  24,  1937,  pledges  that"  ...  the  United  States  will  provide 
such  funds  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  upkeep  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art 

RENOVATION 

7.  Question:   In  addition  to  the  $5.2  million  in  your  request  for  major 
critical  repair  projects,  you  also  ask  for  $2.2  million  for  ongoing  renovation 
projects.   For  the  record,  please  prioritize  those  projects  so  the  Committee 
knows  which  ones  are  most  crucial  to  the  Gallery. 

Answer:   Following  is  a  prioritized  listing  of  ongoing  renovation 
projects  that  are  being  considered  for  completion  in  fiscal  year  1996  within 
the  requested  funding  amount  of  $2.2  million.   These  projects  are  included 
within  the  detailed  lists  of  renovation  projects  contained  in  the  fiscal  year 
1996  budget  request. 
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Priority  Renovation  Project  Amount 

1.  Replace  Glass  Crystals  and  Surrounding  Membrane  on  Plaza  $  294,000 

Replace  exterior  glass  pyramids  at  Fourth  Street 
Plaza  and  repair/ replace  waterproofing  membrane 
and  drainage  system  to  stop  leakage  onto 
Concourse. 

2.  Change  Air  Conditioning  Compressor  Refrigerant, 

West  Building*  350,000 

To  meet  the  provisions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  of 
1990,  existing  R-12  refrigerant  contained  in  the 
Gallery's  five  West  Building  air  conditioning 
machines  will  need  to  be  replaced  with  R-134,  an 
environmentally  safe  refrigerant. 

3.  Mounting  Shop,  Exhibits  Shop,  and  Concourse  300,000 

Provide  security  doors,  proper  fire  egress,  and 
adequate  ventilation  of  harmful  fumes. 

4.  Repaint,  Refinish  Coffered  Rotunda  Dome,  Garden  Courts, 

and  Sculpture  Halls,  West  Building  250,000 

Planned  for  completion  for  the  National 
Gallery's  50th  anniversary,  but  only  minimal 
plastering  was  completed.   Overall  painting  and 
plastering  must  be  accomplished. 

5.  Gallery  Fiber  Optic  Communication  Network*  126,000 

Installation  of  a  Gallery-wide  fiber  optic 
network  for  internal  communications  and  to  make 
use  of  various  public  and  commercial  networks 
for  distribution  of  education  programs  and 
exchange  of  information. 

6.  Elevator  Mechanical/Electrical  Repairs*  100,000 

Modernizing  the  controls  and  upgrading  the 
mechanical  systems  and  other  parts  of  elevators, 
moving  walkways,  dumbwaiters,  and  escalators  to 
enhance  their  operation,  safety,  and 
reliability. 

7.  Security  Patrol  Boxes,  East  Building  80,000 

Security  patrol  boxes  located  in  galleries  are 
too  small  to  properly  enclose  the  technical 
devices  inside  and  must  be  modified  to  prevent 
equipment  malfunctions  and  security  risks. 

8.  Revise,  Replace  Glaze,  West  Building  Entrance  75,000 

Replacement  of  original  single-thickness  glazing 
for  the  large  windows  in  certain  areas  near  the 
Mall  Entrance  of  the  main  floor  of  the  West 
Building. 


"Multi-year  projects 
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Remove /Res tore  East  Building  Roofing*  $   50,000 

Complete  design  work  for  permanent  repairs  to 
roofing  system. 

Exterior  Stone  Work  Caulk,  East  &  West  Buildings'  50,000 

Cleaning,  repairing,  and  replacement  of  caulking 
material  between  vertical  marble  and  concrete 
exterior  surfaces  of  the  East  and  West  Buildings 
and  applications  of  protective  sealants. 

West  Building  Waterproof,  Below  Grade'  50,000 

Excavation  around  the  base  of  the  northeast  and 
southeast  comers  of  the  moat  walls  and 
replacement  of  flashing  and  grouting 
waterproofing  material  that  has  deteriorated 
over  the  years. 

Sidewalk  Replacement*  50,000 

Replacement  of  cracked,  displaced,  and  settled 
sidewalks  around  the  East  Building  to  enhance 
safety  and  improve  the  exterior  appearance  of 
the  Gallery. 

Asbestos  Abatement*  50,000 

Further  removal  and  encapsulation  of  asbestos 
located  primarily  in  the  West  Building. 

Installation  of  Door  Levers  for  Disabled  Egress  28,000 

Modifications  to  meet  Americans  With 
Disabilities  Act  Standards. 

Other  Project  Costs*  347,000 

Staff  architectural  salaries,  services, 
supplies,  materials,  and  engineering  contracts 
necessary  to  oversee,  design,  and  complete 
renovation  projects  within  the  Gallery. 

TOTAL  $2.200,000 
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Thursday,  April  6,  1995. 
UNITED  STATES  HOLOCAUST  MEMORIAL  MUSEUM 

WITNESSES 

JEFFREY  T.    LaRICHE,   ACTING   DIRECTOR,   UNITED    STATES    HOLO- 
CAUST MEMORIAL  COUNCIL 

MARYANNE  MURILLO,  ACTING  BUDGET  OFFICER,  NATIONAL  PARK 
SERVICE,  NATIONAL  CAPITAL  REGION 

WILLIAM  S.  PARSONS,  DIRECTOR  OF  EDUCATION,  U.S.  HOLOCAUST 
MEMORIAL  MUSEUM 

Mr.  Regula.  [presiding].  We'll  get  started  here. 

Grood  morning.  Nice  to  see  all  of  you.  And  your  statement  or 
statements  will  be  made  part  of  the  record.  We'd  appreciate  it  if 
you'd  summarize.  We're  going  to  be  very  brief. 

Mr.  LaRiche.  Okay,  thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the 
committee,  it's  a  pleasure  to  appesir  before  you  and  report  on  the 
United  States  Holocaust  Memorial  Council  and  to  present  for  your 
consideration  the  funding  requirements  for  the  United  States  Holo- 
caust Memorial  Museum  and  its  programs. 

The  Fiscal  Year  1996  request  is  $28.7  million,  which  is 
$2,098,000  greater  than  our  1995  request.  In  Fiscal  Year  1995,  the 
Museum's  major  budgetary  focus  has  been  to  address  security  and 
visitors'  services  needs  in  response,  on  the  one  hand,  to  an  increase 
in  targeted  international  terrorist  acts  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
continuous  high  visitation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  expect  before  our 
second  anniversary  on  April  22  to  have  received  our  4  millionth 
visitor  to  the  Museum. 

Mr.  Regula.  That  covers  what  period  of  time? 

Mr.  LaRiche.  From  our  opening  April  22  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Regula.  Four  million? 

Mr.  LaRiche.  The  major  increases  in  our  1996  budget  request  in- 
clude no  year  funding  authority  for  the  Museum's  exhibition  pro- 
duction program,  allowing  the  Museum  to  produce  new,  temporary, 
and  special  exhibitions  on  a  two-year  cycle.  Five  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  thousand  is  requested  for  additional  office  and  audiovisual 
production  space.  We  are  also  requesting  an  increase  of  $540,000 
to  establish  higher  security  at  the  Museum.  Three  hundred  and 
forty-seven  thousand  is  requested  for  technical  equipment  replace- 
ment, and,  finally,  we  are  requesting  $1.5  million  in  no  year  funds 
for  the  Museum's  repair/rehabilitation  program,  which  represents  a 
$1.1  million  decrease  compared  to  the  1995  level.  It  is  important 
to  note  that  our  Federal  appropriations  proposal  accounts  for  60 
percent  of  our  annual  operating  budget,  and  the  remaining  40  per- 
cent results  from  private  donations. 
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RESEARCH  INSTITUTE 

I'd  like  to  share  with  you  now  a  few  products  of  our  labors  during 
the  past  year.  I  have  several  publications  here  from  the  Research 
Institute  that  have  been  published  during  the  past  year.  This  one 
is  the  letters  and  dispatches  of  Raoul  Wallenberg. 

Mr.  Regula.  Is  the  Research  Institute  a  part  of  the  museum? 

Mr.  LaRiche.  It  is  part  of  the  Museum.  This  book  is  "The  Anat- 
omy of  Auschwitz  Death  Camp"  and  this  one  is  "Resistance  in  the 
Warsaw  Ghetto."  We've  also  produced  a  CD  on  the  music  of  Morde- 
cai  Grebirtig,  who  was  a  musician  and  composer  who  lived  in  the 
Krakow  Ghetto,  and  a  book  for  children,  written  gmd  produced  by 
the  Education  Department,  "Tell  Them  We  Remember." 

Mr.  Regula.  Does  your  budget  include  the  cost  of  printing  these? 

Mr.  LaRiche.  Well,  these  are  done  with  donated  funds  because 
we  sell  them  through  our  Museum  shop. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay,  these  are  all  offered  in  the  Museum  shop. 

Mr.  LaRiche.  Yes. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay. 

EXHIBITION — LIBERATION  1945 

Mr.  LaRiche.  We're  also  producing  a  catalog  for  an  exhibition  on 
"Liberation  1945" — ^this  is  just  a  mock-up — that  will  open  on  May 
8  in  honor  of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  liberation  of  concentration 
camps.  And  as  part  of  that  exhibition,  I  brought  some  photographs 
that  will  appear  in  it. 

This  is  a  photograph  of  the  American  82nd  Airborne  troops  at 
Wobbelin  concentration  camp  where  they  discovered  hundreds  of 
people  killed  when  they  entered  that  camp.  And  these  photographs 
from  the  exhibition  show  the  7th  U.S.  Army  liberators  being 
cheered  on  by  some  of  the  32,000  inmates  liberated  on  April  30, 
1945.  Again,  that  exhibition  will  open  in  our  temporary  exhibition 
space  on  May  8. 

visitation 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  by  our  second  anniversary  this  month,  we 
expect  our  4  millionth  visitor.  We've  learned  from  a  random  survey 
of  Museum  visitors  done  by  a  professional  firm  that  96  rate  their 
visit  as  very  favorable;  91  present  it  at  the  top  of  their  list  of  must- 
see's  in  Washington;  and  two  out  of  three  say  they  will  return  to 
the  Museum.  Eighty  percent  of  these  visitors,  or  four  out  of  every 
five,  come  from  more  than  a  two  hours'  drive  from  Washington,  fur- 
ther away  than  a  100-mile  radius  of  the  capital,  and  they  come 
from  all  50  States.  Twelve  percent  of  our  visitors  come  from  foreign 
countries,  especially  Germany  emd  Israel. 

During  1994,  over  95,000  school  children  visited  the  Museum's 
permanent  exhibition,  and  our  projection  for  this  year  of  scheduled 
and  unscheduled  visits  suggests  that  280,000  school  children  will 
visit  the  Museum  during  Fiscal  Year  1995.  We've  learned  that 
many  schools  have  made  the  Museum  a  must  on  their  annual  class 
trips  to  Washington. 
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FANNIE  MAE  PROJECT  GRANT 

While  on  the  subject  of  school  children,  I'd  like  to  point  out  spe- 
cifically that,  thanks  to  a  million  dollar,  five-year  grant  from  the 
Fannie  Mae  Foundation,  we  have  been  able  to  start  an  exciting  and 
innovative  program  on  the  Holocaust  with  the  District  of  Columbia 
public  school  system  involving  students,  their  families,  and  edu- 
cators. I'd  like  to  introduce  William  Parsons,  Director  of  Education 
at  the  Museum,  to  tell  you  a  little  bit  about  this  program  and  the 
impact  it's  having. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Given  the  huge  numbers  that  we're  dealing  with, 
what  the  Fannie  Mae  Project  allows  us  to  do — ^and  we  also  have 
one  with  the  Baltimore  City  schools — it  allows  us  to  do  something 
in-depth  with  kids  and  parents  and  community  people  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  and  that's  a  project  that  we're  going  to  assess  and 
evaluate  over  the  next  five  years.  We've  seen  remarkable  results 
the  first  year.  All  the  10  wards  of  D.C.  have  involved  themselves 
in  this  project.  All  10  high  schools  have  involved  themselves. 

Mr.  Yates.  You  said  something,  Mr.  Parsons 

Mr.  Parsons.  Yes. 

Mr.  Yates.  You  said  you  do  something  in-depth;  you  didn't  tell 
us  what  it  is  that  you're  supposed  to  do  in-depth. 

Mr.  Parsons.  In-depth  is  1,500  D.C.  kids  come  to  the  Museum 
and  get  a  special  tour  of  the  Museum.  That's  one  adult  for  every 
four  kids,  one  Museum  staff  for  every  four  kids  that  goes  through 
the  exhibition.  Then  out  of  that  1,500  students,  60  students  will  en- 
roll in  classes  at  the  Museum  after  school,  and  they  get  community 
credit  for  it  in  the  D.C.  schools.  Ninety  kids  this  year  signed  up  to 
do  that.  Out  of  those  classes,  those  kids,  who  then  become  trained 
in  the  history  over  a  10-week  period,  take  their  parents,  grand- 
parents, their  friends,  and  brothers  and  sisters  through  the  exhi- 
bition as  tour  guides.  Out  of  the  60  kids  who  take  the  class,  10  will 
become  paid  interns  at  the  Museum  for  the  summer.  Last  year,  one 
of  the  students  became  a  paid  intern  as  a  regular  part  of  the  Mu- 
seum. These  are  kids  who  become  well  trained  in  taking  other 
groups  of  kids,  especially  younger  kids,  through  the  Museum. 

Mr.  Yates.  What  about  other  schools  and  the  so-called  public 
schools  of  Washington,  D.C,  and  Baltimore?  What  about  the 
schools  that  have  children  who  are  better  off,  for  instance,  Sidwell 
Friends  or  Country  Day  or,  you  know,  the  private  schools,  and 
Catholic  schools,  too;  are  any  of  those  included  in  your  program  or 
does  this  require  a  separate  kind  of  relationship? 

Mr.  Parsons.  About  a  third  of  the  280,000  kids  coming  are  from 
private  and  parochial — independent  and  parochial  schools.  Schools 
from  throughout  the  country  are  coming  from  every  nook  and  cran- 
ny. We've  had  groups  of  Amish  kids  come.  We've  had  groups  from 
the  Navajo  Reservation  come.  We've  had  school  groups  from  small 
towns  in  northern  Alaska  come.  About  a  third  of  the  schools  are 
from  the  independent  sector,  independent  private  schools. 

Mr.  Yates.  You  provide  classes  for  the  kids  from  the  schools  in 
D.C. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Right. 

Mr.  Yates  [continuing].  And  Baltimore?  Are  the  classes  provided 
for  the  other  children  who  come? 
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Mr.  Parsons.  No.  There  are  special  programs.  We  simply  don't 
have  enough  staff,  nor  do  we  have  the  space.  All  the  classrooms  are 
used  every  day. 

Mr.  Yates.  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  correspondence  course? 

Mr.  Parsons.  The  whole  issue  of  telecommunications  and  the 
Internet  and  the  "how  do  you  go  beyond  the  walls  of  the  Museum" 
has  become  a  major  piece  for  us  this  first  year.  We  are  becoming 
the  first  institution  on  Internet  to  have  materials  for  kids,  and  the 
goal  is  that  eventually  kids  will  be  able  to  pull  down  all  of  the  pho- 
tographs, the  things  that  you  see  on  the  table  here,  right  into  their 
own  schools.  And  we're  setting  up  some  of  those  demonstration 
sites  around  the  country  now. 

Mr.  LaRiche.  I'd  like  to  interject  that  on  our  Internet  spot  we 
have  8,000  requests  a  week  for  information  on  the  Research  Insti- 
tute, bibliographies,  on  the  scheduled  activities  at  the  Museum, 
and  educational  materials.  And  since  our  opening  two  years  ago, 
we  have  had  70,000  requests  from  educators  for  information  on 
how  to  teach  the  Holocaust  which  we  have  filled. 

TEACHING  THE  HOLOCAUST 

Mr.  Yates.  How  do  you  teach  it? 

Mr.  LaRiche.  Sorry? 

Mr.  Yates.  How  do  you  teach  it  to  the  kids? 

Mr.  Parsons.  We  provide — ^the  basic  effort  is  we  provide — 

Mr.  Yates.  The  reason  I  ask  the  question  is  I  remember  in  the 
early  days  there  were  many  who  thought  that  you  couldn't  teach 
the  Holocaust  to  children  because  it  was  such  a  horrible,  horrible 
experience.  And  many,  many  protested  efforts  that  were  being 
made  to  teach  it  to  the  kids.  That's  what  provoked  my  question  as 
to  how  you  go  about  it  now. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Appropriately. 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  I 

Mr.  Parsons.  And  what  we're  trying  to  do  is — ^now  14  States,  de- 
partments of  educations,  and  legislatures  require  the  teaching  of 
the  Holocaust  and  genocide,  and 

Mr.  Yates.  Is  that  as  a  result  of  your  initiative  or  theirs? 

Mr.  Parsons.  No,  no.  That's  been  ever  since  1975.  New  Jersey 
was  the  first  State,  and  now  there  are  14  States  that  require  it. 
Those  teachers  in  those  States  are  coming  to  us  now  to  ask  for  help 
and  guidelines  for  what's  an  appropriate  age,  what  issues  are  ap- 
propriate for  various  ages.  You  can't  cover  it  all,  so  which  topics  do 
you  focus  on  to  make  it  accurate? 

Mr.  LaRiche.  I  would  add  that  teachers  have  found  the  model 
of  the  Holocaust  particularly  useful  for  teaching  children  about 
hate  and  prejudice  and  what  happens  in  society  if  you  allow  it  to 
go  unchecked.  That's  one  of  the  reasons  that  teachers  have  found 
it  such  an  extraordinary  opportunity  to  use  this  Museum. 

I'd  like  to  add  that  significant  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
Museum's  Research  Institute  over  the  past  two  years.  Its  archives 
hold  well  over  2  million  pages  of  Holocaust-related  documentation 
on  microforms  and  a  million  pages,  mainly  from  State  archival  in- 
stitutions in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  countries  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union;  over  40,000  photographs,  3,500  interviews  on  audio-video 
tape,  and  the  library  holds  over  30,000  volumes.  It  has  become  the 
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world's  leading — one  of  the  world's  leading  resource  centers  on  the 
Holocaust  and  continues  to  serve  as  an  active  center  for  scholar- 
ship, producing  publications  in  the  past  year  that  I've  passed  out 
today. 

WEXNER  LEARNING  CENTER 

Mr.  Yates.  Is  your  library  and  is  your  publication  effort  affiliated 
with  the  works  in  your  learning  center  or  is  this  a  separate  endeav- 
or? 

Mr.  LaRiche.  Well,  the  Wexner  Learning  Center  is  a  separate 
part  of  this.  We  think  of  the  permanent  exhibition  and  the  Wexner 
Learning  Center  as  being  the  core  of  public  activities  in  the  Mu- 
seum, but  the  Wexner  Learning  Center  information  is  based  upon 
these  archival  holdings  of  the  Museum.  In  the  Learning  Center, 
which  is  really  cutting-edge  in  the  museum  world,  there  are  1,200 
scholarly  articles  that  form  a  spine,  off  of  which,  in  a  multimedia 
touch-screen  format,  you  can  access  over  500  maps  on  the  Holo- 
caust of  ghettoes  and  concentration  camps,  250  oral  history  inter- 
views with  survivors  or  rescuers,  40  hours  of  documentary  film 
footage  of  figures  in  the  Holocaust  or  of  life  in  the  ghettoes  or  con- 
centration camps,  and  100  pieces  of  music  that  were  composed  in 
the  ghettoes  and  concentration  camps.  It  has  become  an  extraor- 
dinary resource  tool  for  the  general  public  and  for  students  who 
visit  the  Museum. 

Mr.  Yates,  It's  a  very  important  part  of  the  Holocaust  Museum, 
isn't  it? 

Mr.  LaRiche.  It's  an  essential  part. 

Mr.  Regula.  Without  objection,  I'd  like  to  enter  at  this  point  in 
the  record  the  testimony  of  Abigail  Wexner. 

Mr.  Yates.  Oh,  no  objection. 

Mr.  Regula.  She's  a  member  of  the  board. 

Mr.  Yates.  Is  she  testifying  today? 

Mr.  Regula.  No,  she  can't  be  here  this  morning. 

Mr.  Yates.  Oh.  Well,  I  have  no  objection.  I'd  like  to  read  it,  actu- 
ally. 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes. 

[The  statement  of  Mrs.  Wexner  follows:] 
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Statement  Submitted  to 
The  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Related  Matters 

by  the 

Honorable  Abigail  S.  Wexner 

Member,  United  States  Holocaust  Memorial  Council 


Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

It  is  an  honor  to  submit  testimony  as  a  member  of  the  United  States  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council,  as  a  donor  to  the  Museum,  and  a  firm  believer  in  the  institution  and  its  mission. 

I  want  to  begin  by  commending  Congress  and  particularly  the  subcommittee  for  its 
leadership  and  vision.  Years  ago,  when  Congress  unanimously  passed  the  legislation  mandating 
the  creation  of  a  privately  built  museum,  many  were  not  sure  that  it  would  indeed  materialize. 
However,  the  support  of  the  Federal  government  gave  the  Council  the  impetus  necessary  to  raise 
millions  of  dollars  in  private  support  for  the  Museum's  construction.  The  Museum  opened  in 
1993  to  great  acclaim  and  has  continued  as  one  of  Washington's  most  popular  attractions  ever 
since. 

From  its  inception,  this  institution  was  designed  to  be  the  ongoing  responsibility  of  both 
the  public  and  private  sectors.  The  Museum  was  built  with  private  donations  on  precious  public 
land.  Visitors  enter  an  institution  that  operates  with  funds  from  the  United  States  Treasury,  gifts 
from  corporations  and  philanthropic  organizations,  and  the  personal  contributions  of 
approximately  400,000  individuals.  The  Museum  is  proud  that  its  private  constituencies  provide 
40  percent  of  our  aimual  needs. 

The  Museum  fills  two  very  difficult  and  important  roles:  it  is  a  stunning  and  moving 
memorial  to  the  6  million  Jews  and  millions  of  others  killed  in  the  Holocaust;  and  it  has  created 
through  its  exhibitions  and  public  and  academic  programs  a  significant  educational  institution. 

Its  Permanent  Exhibition  walks  a  person  through  the  rise  of  the  Nazis,  and  explains  how 
their  venality  did  not  develop  in  a  vacuum;  how  they  created  a  pseudo-science  to  support  their 
heinous  actions,  and  turned  industrial  technology  and  excessive  government  into  tools  of 
oppression  and  mass  murder. 

The  Museum's  other  important  exhibition,  Daniel's  Story,  is  designed  for  the  very  young 
and  describes  this  same  period  through  the  life  of  one  child  and  that  child's  experience  of  Nazi 
tyraimy. 

These  two  exhibitions,  along  with  temporary  ones,  capture  grim  realities.  The 
overwhelming  demand  to  see  them  is  as  surprising  as  it  is  encouraging  —  for  knowledge  of  these 
realities  instills  in  visitors  the  most  powerful  of  civics  lessons,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  leave  the 
Museum  without  a  better  understanding  of  the  importance  of  individual  responsiblity  and  of 
safeguarding  democratic  values  as  a  bulwark  against  the  terrible  excesses  of  nationalistic 
movements. 
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My  family  and  I  take  particular  pride  in  our  contribution  to  the  Museum.  The  Wexner 
Learning  Center  -  with  its  multi-media  treatment  of  scholarly  articles,  photographs, 
documentary  film  footage,  maps,  music,  and  eyewitness  testimonies  —  creates  a  state-of-the-art, 
interactive,  computer-based  learning  environment.  Here,  students  and  the  general  public  explore 
in  greater  depth  topics  introduced  by  the  exhibitions  and  public  programs.  It  dispels  the  old 
wisdom  that  museums  are  places  for  the  idle  pursuit  of  wonderment,  and  demonstrates  that  they 
can  provide  serious  opportunities  for  shedding  light  on  the  lessons  of  the  past. 

In  all  Washington's  memorials,  we  come  face-to-face  with  the  past,  and  re-dedicate 
ourselves  to  bearing  witness.  Even  the  worst  breakdowns  of  civilization  may  be  repeated  unless 
we  learn  history's  lessons. 

I  hope  the  members  of  this  committee  will  share  my  view  that  the  almost  four  million 
visitors  to  the  Museum  are  a  sign  of  hope  for  our  society.  No  one  can  go  through  this 
institution  and  not  be  affected  ~  and  affected  in  ways  that  make  one  less  willing  to  accept  man's 
inhumanity  to  man. 

Let  me  stop  here  and  end  by  thanking  the  chairman  and  the  conmiittee  for  this  great 
honor.  I  feel  very  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Holocaust 
Memorial  Museum. 
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Mr.  Yates.  Have  you  finished  your  statement? 
Mr.  LaRiche.  I've  finished  my  statement. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  LaRiche  and  the  witness  biog- 
raphies follow:] 
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Statement  by  Jeffrey  T.  LaRiche 

Acting  Museum  Director 

United  States  Holocaust  Memorial  Museum 

Before  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations 

Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 

April  6,  1995 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  appear  before  you  to 
report  on  the  United  States  Holocaust  Memorial  Coimcil,  and  to  present  for  your 
consideration  the  funding  requirements  for  the  United  States  Holocaust  Memorial  Museum 
and  its  programs. 

The  appropriation  for  Fiscal  1995,  our  second  full  year  of  operation,  is  $26,240,000, 
of  which  $2,700,000  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

The  Fiscal  1996  request  is  $28,707,000  of  which  $2,839,000  shall  remain  available 
until  expended  consisting  of  $1,575,000  for  the  Museum's  repair  and  rehabilitation  programs 
and  $1,264,000  for  the  Museimi's  exhibitions  programs. 

As  you  know,  the  Museum  has  experienced  an  unexpectedly  high  volume  of  visitors 
resulting  in  the  need  for  added  security.   The  proposed  budget  represents  60%  of  our 
operating  budget.   The  remaining  40%  results  from  private  donations.   While  the  bulk  of  our 
private  donations  must  pay  for  the  physical  structure  of  the  Museum,  we  are  also 
investigating  the  creation  of  a  large  endowment  for  the  Museum.   Once  payments  on  our 
structure  are  completed,  a  permanent  endowment  will  be  the  major  focus  of  our  fundraising 
efforts. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1996,  the  Museum's  major  budget  initiatives  include  a  request  for  no- 
year  funding  authority  for  its  exhibition  production  program,  allowing  the  Museum  to 
produce  new  temporary  or  special  exhibition  on  a  two-year  cycle.   This  program,  totalling 
$1,264,000,  will  require  a  funding  increase  of  $605,000  in  FY-96.   We  are  also  requesting 
an  increase  of  $540,000  to  establish  a  higher  level  of  security  at  the  Museum,  and  $549,000 
is  being  sought  for  new  office  and  audio-visual  production  space.   An  increase  of  $347,000 
is  requested  for  technical  equipment  replacement,  as  well  as  the  enhancement  of  our 
capability  for  electronic  access  to  all  aspects  of  the  Museirai's  collection  on  a  world-wide 
basis.   Both  the  technical  services  and  exhibit  programs  were  severely  curtailed  to  address 
the  Museum's  security  and  visitor  services  needs  in  FY  1995. 

The  Museimi  is  also  requesting  $1,575,000  in  no-year  funds  for  its 
repair/rehabilitation  program,  representing  a  $1.1  million  decrease  compared  to  the  FY-95 
level. 

As  I  report  to  you  on  our  activities  over  the  past  year,  and  we  approach  the  second 
anniversary  of  the  Museum's  dedication  on  April  22,  1993,  1  would  like  to  take  note  of 
another  milestone.   April  2  marked  the  retirement  of  Jeshajahu  "Shaike"  Weinberg,  the 
director  who  has  led  us  in  making  our  shared  vision  of  a  national  institution  dedicated  to 
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Holocaust  remembrance  and  education  an  extraordinary  reality.  He  leaves  the  legacy  I  will 
be  describing  to  you  today:  a  strongly  rooted  institution  that  has  reached  and  will  continue 
to  reach  the  minds  and  emotions  of  millions  of  visitors. 

Coming  out  of  retirement  in  1988  to  direct  the  Council  and  the  Museum,  he  guided 
staff  and  Council  members  in  the  conceptual  development  of  the  entire  institution,  including 
the  acclaimed  Permanent  Exhibition,  the  innovative  Wexner  Learning  Center,  an  extensive 
publications  program,  the  Research  Institute,  and  the  organizational  structure  that  supports 
the  Museum's  many  other  activities  for  the  public.   Since  the  opening  of  the  Museum,  he  has 
set  the  stage  for  the  future  by  putting  into  motion  programs  and  activities  that  carry  the 
Museimi's  message  beyond  its  walls. 

Today  we  are  nearing  the  end  of  this  difficult  transition  from  the  creation  to  the 
operation  of  a  major  American  institution.   One  of  the  important  indicators  for  the  success  of 
a  museum  lies  in  its  visitor  statistics.   As  of  March  27,  1995,  there  have  been  3,880,517 
visitors  to  the  Museum.   We  expect  that  our  4  millionth  visitor  will  enter  the  Museum  before 
our  second  aimiversary  on  April  22. 

March  1995  saw  the  greatest  number  of  groups  and  group  visitors  ever  booked  for  the  [ 
Museum:   657  groups  for  a  total  of  32,636  visitors.   Junior  high  schools,  especially  eighth 
graders,  dominated  group  visitorship  for  the  month,  accounting  for  31  percent  of  all  group 
visitors.    Senior  high  schools  account  for  the  second-largest  number  of  groups,  with  24.4 
percent  of  all  group  visitors. 

We  believe  the  trend  reflected  in  these  numbers  is  likely  to  continue.    Schools  seem 
to  take  several  years  to  work  a  Museimi  visit  into  their  schedules,  so  that  on  many  school 
system  timelines  we  have  "just"  opened.   Furthermore,  as  your  offices  well  know,  it  is  a 
tradition  in  some  parts  of  the  country  for  an  annual  eighth  or  eleventh  grade  class  trip  to 
Washington,  D.C.   More  and  more  schools  tell  us  they  are  trying  to  make  a  visit  to  the 
Museum  an  integral  part  of  their  annual  trip  to  Washington.   The  impact  on  our  visitorship  is  > 
staggering.   In  the  first  six  months  of  1995,  more  than  50,000  junior  high  school  students 
will  visit  the  Museum.   In  the  same  six  months,  more  than  30,000  senior  high  school 
students  are  scheduled.   Together  they  represent  more  than  65  percent  of  the  total  scheduled 
group  visitors  for  these  six  months. 

Our  most  important  audience,  of  course,  is  the  American  public.   From  periodical 
statistical  surveys  we  have  learned  much  about  their  response  as  visitors  to  the  Museum. 
Our  last  survey,  which  was  conducted  in  August  and  September  of  1994,  told  us  that  about 
20  percent  of  our  visitors  come  from  within  a  two-hour  drive  of  the  metropolitan  area,  70 
percent  come  from  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  10  percent  are  foreign  tourists.     It 
attests  to  the  success  of  the  Museum  that  97  percent  of  our  visitors  rated  their  experience  as 
extremely  favorable  or  very  favorable;  64  percent  said  they  intend  to  return. 

From  the  day  of  the  opening  those  numbering  among  our  visitors  include  many 
foreign  dignitaries.  Administration  officials.  Senators  and  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Governors,  corporate  leaders,  eminent  scholars  and  leaders  of  important 
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public  institutions,  prominent  journalists,  and  major  public  figures.   These  individuals  are 
greeted  on  arrival  by  Museum  representatives  and,  more  often  than  not,  guided  through  the 
Permanent  Exhibition.   The  list  of  foreign  dignitaries  who  have  visited  the  Museum  indicates 
that  they  have  come  from  more  than  50  different  countries  ~  the  largest  number  from 
Germany  and  Israel. 

The  attraction  of  these  distinguished  visitors  to  the  Museum  reflects  the  prominent 
position  it  has  assumed  in  the  eyes  of  the  American  public,  and  in  international  circles. 
Public  awareness  of  the  Museum  and  its  lessons  is  continuously  bolstered  by  the  special 
events,  educational  programs,  and  conmiunity  programs  we  organize  to  commemorate  the 
victims  of  the  Holocaust  and  honor  those  who  struggled  on  their  behalf.   We  hope  these 
activities  encourage  our  audiences  to  reflect  on  the  moral  implications  of  their  own  civic 
responsibilities. 

Four  major  commemorative  events  have  been  scheduled  for  the  first  half  of  1995. 
Two  were  held  in  January  —  a  ceremony  to  mark  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Raoul 
Wallenberg's  disappearance,  and  a  commemoration  of  the  liberation  of  Auschwitz.   As  you 
know,  the  annual  national  civic  conmiemoration  of  the  Holocaust  will  be  held  April  27  in  the 
Capitol  Rotunda.   On  May  8,  a  commemoration  of  the  liberation  of  the  concentration  camps 
in  Germany  and  Austria  by  the  American  and  British  armies  will  be  held  on  the  Museum's 
Eisenhower  Plaza. 

As  important  as  these  public  events  are,  even  more  significant,  we  believe,  is  the 
Musexmi's  work  in  the  field  of  education.   Last  year  we  described  to  you  an  important 
project  our  Education  Department  has  embarked  on  with  the  District  of  Columbia  public 
school  system.    "Bringing  the  Lessons  Home:   Holocaust  Education  for  the  Community"  is  a 
unique  and  broad-reaching  educational  pilot  program  for  Washington,  D.C.,  public  school 
students,  their  families,  and  educators.   It  is  supported  by  a  grant  from  the  Faimie  Mae 
Foundation. 

Each  year  the  project  will  reach  approximately  1,500  students  and  200  teachers  from 
District  schools.   It  includes  pre-visit  orientations,  materials,  supervised  Museum  visits, 
teacher  workshops,  and  core  curriculum  courses.   Students  participate  in  special  guided  tours 
of  the  Permanent  exhibition  with  a  1:5  guide  to  smdent  ratio,  providing  for  maximum 
interaction  and  learning.   Students  also  meet  with  Holocaust  survivors  and  liberators, 
participate  in  discussion  groups,  work  on  interactive  computer  programs  at  the  Museimi's 
Wexner  Learning  Center,  and  participate  in  community  activities  that  include  lectures,  plays 
and  concerts.   In  addition,  100  District  of  Columbia  teachers  have  participated  in  the 
Project's  in-service  workshops  that  assist  them  in  planning  lessons  for  classroom  use.   We 
expect  about  200  District  teachers  to  have  completed  the  workshops  by  this  summer. 

Even  before  the  Museum  opened,  we  were  considered  a  major  center  for  Holocaust 
education  in  the  United  States.   In  the  last  year  we  have  filled  an  average  of  118  requests  per 
day  for  assistance  in  teaching  the  Holocaust.   Our  National  Educators  Resource  Center  has 
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responded  by  disseminating  information  and  materials,  mostly  devised  and  produced  by 
ourselves.   For  example,  during  the  past  year  we  distributed  approximately  36,000 
Introductory  Packets  for  Educators,  which  contain  Guidelines  for  Teaching  About  the 
Holocaust  and  other  important  aids.   The  Education  Department  has  also  organized  a  number 
of  workshops  for  educators.   Recently,  we  received  endowments  which  will  enable  us  to 
convene  at  least  three  regional  educators  conferences  annually. 

As  part  of  our  educational  outreach,  we  recently  published  Tell  Them  We  Remember, 
a  richly  illustrated  Holocaust  history  book  for  young  readers  written  by  a  member  of  our 
Education  Department.   We  are  also  active  in  adult  education.   During  the  past  year  we  have 
offered  several  courses  on  Holocaust  history  as  well  as  a  great  number  and  variety  of  public 
programs  and  events,  including  lectures  by  scholars  and  authorities  on  Holocaust-related 
topics,  an  acclaimed  chamber  music  series  of  Holocaust-related  music,  presentations  by 
authors,  lectures  and  discussions  on  contemporary  affairs  like  the  war  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina 
and  the  Rwandan  tragedy,  and  screenings  of  Holocaust-related  fihns.   The  activities  of  these 
and  other  Museum  departments  radiate  from  the  institution's  core:  The  Permanent  Exhibition 
and  Wexner  Learning  Center. 

Our  Collections  Department  devotes  itself  to  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  2,000 
artifacts  currently  displayed  in  the  Permanent  Exhibition  as  well  as  in  our  special 
exhibitions  —  and  is  responsible  also  for  the  professional  care  of  our  entire  collection  which 
is  in  storage.   Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Museum,  the  Department's  main  charge  was  the 
acquisition  and  care  of  the  artifacts  underpinning  the  creation  of  the  Permanent  Exhibition. 
Even  at  that  stage,  the  Museum  was  regarded  by  survivors  and  liberators  as  a  key  public 
repository  for  memorabilia  from  the  times  of  the  Holocaust.   Today  we  possess  the  largest, 
most  diversified  collection  of  Holocaust-related  artifacts  in  the  world. 

During  the  past  year,  one  large  and  several  small  special  exhibitions  have  been 
presented  on  the  Museum's  Concourse  level.  We  extended  the  major  exhibition  "Assignment 
Rescue:  the  Story  of  Varian  Fry,"  which  told  the  story  of  the  fu-st  American  to  be  recognized 
as  a  rescuer  "Righteous  Among  Nations"  by  Yad  Vashem,  the  Israeli  Holocaust  authority. 
In  response  to  visitor  queries  generated  by  Steven  Spielberg's  "Schindler's  List,"  we 
presented  a  small  exhibition  about  its  central  character,  Oskar  Schindler.   We  also  mounted 
"The  Biography  of  the  Museum  Building; "    "Faces  of  Sorrow:  Agony  in  the  Former 
Yugoslavia,"  a  collection  of  photographs  depicting  pain  and  suffering  resulting  from  the 
present  war  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina;  and  a  display  of  students'  winning  entries  in  the 
Museum's  National  Art  Contest.   In  addition,  the  traveling  exhibition  "Remember  the 
Children:  Daniel's  Story,"  was  presented  at  the  Seattle  Children's  Museum. 

On  May  9  of  this  year  we  will  open  a  new  major  exhibition,  "Liberation  1945." 
Fifty  years  after  V-E  Day  and  the  German  surrender  to  Allied  forces,  "Liberation  1945" 
focuses  not  only  on  the  liberation  of  the  concentration  camps  but  also  on  the  subsequent 
months  during  which  victims  of  the  Third  Reich  moved  from  their  status  as  prisoners  facing 
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death  to  repatriated  citizens  or,  in  so  many  cases,  to  stateless  or  displaced  persons.   We  also 
have  begun  work  on  a  major  exhibition  focusing  on  defiance  of  Nazi  tyranny  within  the 
Kovno  Ghetto.   It  is  scheduled  to  open  in  1996. 

The  Wexner  Learning  Center  provides  an  extraordinary  resource  for  the  Museum  ~  a 
place  where  visitors  can  delve  more  deeply  into  the  topics  encountered  in  the  Permanent 
Exhibition.   Based  on  the  MacMillan  Encyclopedia  of  the  Holocaust,  this  multimedia 
educational  laboratory  provides  visitors  with  a  selection  of  1,200  scholarly  articles,  thousands 
of  photographs,  40  hours  of  documentary  film  footage,  250  eyewitness  video  testimonies, 
100  pieces  of  music  written  in  ghettos  or  concentration  camps,  and  more  than  500  maps  of 
ghettos  and  concentration  camps.   This  material  has  been  organized  into  a  touch-screen 
computerized  system  that  creates  one  of  the  museum  world's  cutting-edge  educational  tools. 

Our  United  States  Holocaust  Research  Institute  is  a  significant  source  of  archival 
resources  and  scholarly  support  for  both  our  exhibitions  and  the  Wexner  Learning  Center. 
Its  development  continues  as  one  of  the  major  centers  of  Holocaust  scholarship  in  the  world. 

In  the  last  year,  the  Research  Institute,  with  the  help  of  generous  endowments,  named 
eminent  Holocaust  historian  George  L.  Mosse  its  first  J.B.  and  Maurice  Shapiro  Senior 
Scholar-in  Residence,  and  established  two  new  fellowship  programs:   The  Pearl  Resnick 
Post-Doctoral  Fellowship  Program  and  the  Fellowship  Program  for  Research  in  Medical 
Ethics  and  the  Holocaust. 

The  Research  Institute's  documentary  Archive  has  continued  its  focus  on  the  major 
project  of  microfilming  Holocaust-related  documents  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  now  holds  some 
2  million  microfilmed  documents  from  this  region.     The  complexity  and  extent  of  this 
project  is  reflected  by  the  locations  in  which  we  have  microfilmed,  including  Moscow  and 
Podolsk  in  Russia;  Kiev,  Kharkov,  Lvov,  Odessa,  Czemovitz,  Zhitomir,  and  Nicolaev  in 
Ukraine;  Warsaw,  Lodz,  Auschwitz,  and  Stutthof  in  Poland;  Taliim  in  Estonia;  Riga  in 
Latvia;  Kishinev  in  Moldavia;  Minsk  in  Belarus;  Potsdam,  Leipzig,  and  Dresden  in 
Germany;  Bratislava  in  the  Slovak  Republic;  and  also  Prague,  Bucharest,  and  Budapest. 

The  Archive  also  collects  original  paper  records  from  institutions  and  individuals 
throughout  the  world,  and  its  holdings  are  used  by  scholars  from  both  major  American  and 
foreign  institutions. 

Our  Film  and  Video  Archive  recently  received  a  very  generous  donation  from  Steven 
Spielberg  that  will  enable  the  Archive  to  become  the  foremost  repository  for  Holocaust- 
related  moving  images  in  the  United  States.   The  Archive  will  provide  researchers  with 
ui^)recedented  centralized  access  to  newsreels,  Nazi  documentary  and  propaganda  films, 
censored  wartime  footage,  and  a  wealth  of  other  Holocaust-related  film  images.   In  addition 
to  accessioning  5,000  new  photographs,  during  the  past  year  the  Photo  Archive  implemented 
a  new  imaging  database,  and  processed  some  300  outside  requests  from  researchers,  the 
media,  and  publishers. 
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Through  our  Oral  History  Department  we  also  house  a  significant  collection  of 
eyewitness  testimonies,  including  video  and  audio  interviews  with  survivors,  liberators,  and 
other  witnesses  to  the  Holocaust.   Today  we  have  formal  cooperative  agreements  with  36 
institutions  which  deposit  with  us  copies  of  all  oral  history  interviews  they  conduct. 

Another  department  of  the  Research  Institute  that  serves  an  important  public  as  well 
as  scholarly  need  is  the  Vladka  and  Benjamin  Meed  Registry  of  Holocaust  survivors.   In  the 
past  year  the  Department  has  added  approximately  7,000  records  and  updated  another  7,000. 

During  the  last  year  the  Library  acquired  2,300  new  books;  3,000  new  journals,  and 
526  new  serials,  as  well  as  welcomed  19,000  patrons.  It  responded  to  3,000  requests  from 
researchers. 

The  Research  Institute  also  houses  our  academic  publications  unit.   In  cooperation 
with  commercial  publishing  houses  we  have  recently  issued  two  books  of  academic 
importance  —  Anatomy  of  the  Auschwitz  Death  Camp,  an  anthology  of  29  essays  on  the 
Auschwitz  death  camp,  and  Resistance:  The  Warsaw  Ghetto  Uprising.   It  also  issued  a  new 
compact  disc,  Krakow  Ghetto  Notebook:  Mordecai  Gebirtig.   The  Museum  also  publishes,  in 
cooperation  with  Oxford  University  Press,  the  scholarly  journal  Holocaust  and  Genocide 
Studies.    It  appears  three  times  a  year. 

Other  books,  not  of  an  academic  nature,  will  also  be  published  in  1995.   They  include 
the  Historical  Atlas  of  the  Holocaust,  which  is  a  spin-off  of  our  Wexner  Learning  Center. 
The  atlas  will  be  published  both  as  a  book  and  a  CD-ROM.   Several  other  books,  academic 
and  general  interest,  are  currently  in  preparation  and  in  various  stages  of  negotiation  with 
publishers. 

The  achievements  I  have  described  depend  not  only  on  the  devotion  of  Council 
members  and  staff.   Our  success  would  not  be  possible  without  the  dedication  of  the 
approximately  350  volunteers  who  provide  us  with  more  than  25,000  hours  of  service  a  year. 
That  service  reaches  into  virtually  all  aspects  of  the  life  of  the  institution  ~  development,  the 
library,  archives,  exhibitions,  collections,  the  registry,  education,  and  visitor  services. 
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Biography 

Jeffrey  LaRiche 

Acting  Museum  Director 

U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial  Museum 

Washington,  D.C. 


Jeffrey  LaRiche  is  the  Acting  Museum  Director  at  the  United  States  Holocaust  Memorial 
Museum.  Mr.  LaRiche  has  worked  in  program  development,  administration,  and  fundraising 
for  the  past  19  years. 

Mr.  LaRiche  was  head  of  cultural  programming  and  Acting  President  of  the  United  States 
International  Cultural  and  Trade  Center  Commission.  Before  joining  that  presidential 
commission,  Mr.  LaRiche  was  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  External  Affairs  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  where  he  had  oversight  responsibilities  for  development,  membership 
programs,  congressional  relations,  special  events,  and  international  programs.  During  his 
fifteen-year  career  at  the  Smithsonian,  he  also  coordinated  the  opening  of  the  Quadrangle 
museum  complex  (Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gallery  of  Art,  the  National  Museum  of  African  Art,  and 
the  S.Dillon  Ripley  Center),  and  Smithsonian  participation  in  the  1985/86  Festival  of  India  and 
in  the  1984  Edinburgh  International  Arts  Festival. 

He  received  an  MA  in  cultural  anthropology  and  BA  in  history  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  currently  serves  on  the  Board  of  the  Ethnic  Folk  Arts  Center  in  New  York 
City,  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Museum  of  Archaeology  and 
Anthropology,  and  the  Cultural  Heritage  Committee  of  the  Indo-US  Subcommission  on 
Education  and  Culture.   He  also  served  in  the  Peace  Corps  in  Afghanistan. 
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Biography 

Maryanne  Murillo 

Acting  Budget  Officer,  National  Capital  Region 

National  Park  Service 

Washington,  D.C. 


Maryanne  Murillo  is  currently  the  Acting  Budget  Officer  for  the  National  Park 
Service  in  the  National  Capital  Regional  Office  (NCR),  where  she  has  worked  since  1987. 
She  has  prepared  the  operating  budget  for  the  United  States  Holocaust  Memorial  Council 
since  1989,  developing  budgetary  requests  ranging  from  $2.3  million  for  fiscal  year  1990  to 
the  present  $26.6  million  for  the  operational  Museum.   Ms.  Murillo  has  performed  in  a 
similar  capacity  for  the  Executive  Residence  at  the  White  House,  as  well  as  for  the  national 
park  areas  in  the  region  including  the  monuments  and  memorials  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  the 
White  House,  Manassas  National  Battlefield,  Harpers  Ferry  National  Historical  Park,  and  the 
C«&0  Canal  National  Historical  Park. 

Before  joining  NCR's  Budget  Office,  Ms.  Murillo  worked  at  both  the  George 
Washington  Memorial  Parkway  and  National  Capital  Parks-Central  where  she  was  involved 
in  implementing  the  parks'  operating  budgets.   She  also  worked  for  NCR's  Office  of  Public 
Affairs  where  she  directed  the  fmancial  management  of  the  Carter  Barron  Amphitheatre,  the 
Fort  Dupont  Summer  Theatre,  and  three  divisions  within  the  regional  office. 

Bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  she  received  a  B.S.  degree  from  St.  Joseph's 
College  in  Philadelphia.   She  also  did  graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Maryland.    Prior  to 
her  National  Park  Service  career,  Ms.  Murillo  spent  several  years  as  an  elementary  school 
teacher,  both  in  the  Washington,  D.C.  area  and  in  Philadelphia.   Ms.  Murillo  and  her 
husband  are  parents  of  two  children.   They  live  in  nearby  Kensington,  Maryland. 
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Biography 

William  S.  Parsons 

Director  of  Education 

U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial  Museum 

Washington,  D.C. 


William  S.  Parsons,  Director  of  Education  for  the  United  States  Holocaust  Memorial 
Museum,  is  co-author  of  the  text  Facing  History  and  Oin-selves:  Holocaust  and  Human 
Behavior  (Intentional  Educations,  Inc.,  1982);  of  the  sourcebook  The  African  Meeting  House 
in  Boston  (Museimi  of  Afro  American  History,  1990),  "State  Developed  Teacher  Guides  and 
Curricula  on  Genocide  and/or  the  Holocaust:  A  Succinct  Review  and  Critique"  in  Inquiry  in 
Social  Studies:  Curriculum,  Research,  and  Instruction  (North  Carolina  Council  for  the  Social 
Studies,  Spring,  1992);  of  Guidelines  for  Teaching  About  the  Holocaust  (United  States 
Holocaust  Memorial  Museum,  1993);  and  of  "Confronting  Genocide  and  Ethnocide  of 
Indigenous  Peoples:  Issues  of  Intervention  and  Prevention",  in  International  Human  Rights 
and  Indigenous  Peoples  (Forthcoming,  Iowa  Press). 

Mr.  Parsons  is  the  author  of  the  study  guide  Everyone's  Not  Here:  Families  of  the 
Armenian  Genocide  (Annenian  Assembly  of  America,  1989).   He  is  also  co-editor  of  the 
special  issue  "Teaching  About  Genocide"  in  Social  Education  (February,  1991),  the  special 
issue  "Aftican  American  History:  Beyond  Heroes"  in  Social  Education  (October,  1992),  and 
an  anthology  of  critical  essays  and  oral  histories  on  20th  cenniry  genocide  and  genocidal  acts 
for  Garland  Publishing. 
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Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Yates? 

SECURITY 

Mr.  Yates.  You  told  us  that  you're  increasing  the  number  of 
guards  out  of  the  new  funds  that  you  are  receiving.  Is  security  a 
problem?  I  assumed  that  it  was  because  the  memories  and  the  dar- 
ing exhibitions  that  you  have,  the  Holocaust  Museum  stands  as  a 
beacon  against  hate  and  hate  groups  throughout  the  country,  I'm 
sure  many  of  whom  would  love  to  find  some  way  either  of  destroy- 
ing it  or  impairing  its  message.  Can  you  tell  us  about  the  security 
of  the  Museum? 

Mr.  LaRiche.  Starting  in  1994,  because  of  terrorist  attacks 
around  the  country,  we,  our  Council,  felt  it  very  important  to  in- 
crease security  at  the  Museum,  which  we  have  done  and  that's  the 
major  part  of  our  request  for  Fiscal  Year  1996,  I  would  say  about 
12  percent  of  our  daily  cost  of  running  the  Museum  goes  to  secu- 
rity. We  feel  now  that  we  are  well  protected  and  we've  increased 
some  roving  guards  at  night,  and  during  the  day,  as  well  as  scan- 
ners at  both  entrances  to  the  Museum.  We  scan  all  packages  that 
come  in  first  on  the  loading  dock,  before  being  distributed  through- 
out the  Museum. 

Mr.  Yates.  As  an  element  of  security,  in  connection  with  the  vast 
numbers  of  people  who  come  to  your  Museum — you  said  4  million, 
I  think,  in  two  years — do  you  have  any  emergencies  in  connection 
with  the  visitation?  Are  any  of  them  overcome  to  the  point  of  where 
you  have  someone  on  your  staff  in  a  position  to  take  care  of  them 
before  a  doctor  could  come? 

Mr.  LaRiche.  We  do  have  a  nurse  on  staff  to  take  care  of  anyone 
who  may  have  an  accident.  A  large  percentage  of  our  visitors  are 
elderly,  and  we  do  have  people  who  faint  or  who  fall  on  the  stairs, 
and  we  have  had  several  injuries  of  that  sort.  We  do  have  a  nurse 
on  staff  who  can  take  care  of  them  quickly,  and  we've  been  able 
to  not  have  any  major  problem  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  have  no  questions,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want  to 
commend  and  compliment  Jeffrey  LaRiche  on  his  presentation.  I 
think  it's  in  accord  with  the  fine  work  he's  been  doing  for  the  Coun- 
cil. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Regula.  Just  a  couple  of  questions. 

Has  your  flow  of  private  support  continued  at  a  pretty  even 
level? 

PRIVATE  DONATIONS 

Mr.  LaRiche.  It  has.  We've,  to  date,  raised  about  $194  million. 
That's  a  majority  of  the  cost  of  the  building.  We  still  have  $27  mil- 
lion left  on  our  construction  loan,  but  we  raise  on  the  average  of 
$13  million  a  year  to  cover  our  operating  costs  not  covered  by  the 
Federal  Grovemment,  and  we  raise  more  in  restricted  grants  and  a 
limited  amount  in  unrestricted  endowments.  We  do  plan  in  the  fu- 
ture to  start  a  major  endowment  campaign.  Right  now,  our  endow- 
ment is  at  about  $4.5  million,  most  of  it  in  restricted  monies.  We 
only  have  about  $400,000  unrestricted,  but  we  have  plans  to  make 
that  grow. 
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VISITATION 


Mr.  Regula.  It's  remarkable,  the  visitor  growth  that's  taken 
place  there.  I  know  that  we  get  a  lot  of  requests  from  the  16th  dis- 
trict for  group  tours,  and  it's  a  powerful  message. 

Mr.  LaRiche.  Thank  you.  We  had  anticipated,  when  the  Museum 
opened,  that  we  would  see  between  500,000  and  750,000  each  year, 
but  it's  leveled  off  at  2  million. 

VOLUNTEERS 

Mr.  Regula.  One  last  question:  do  you  use  volunteers? 

Mr.  LaRiche.  We  have  a  volunteer  corps  of  368  volunteers  who 
work  for  us  between  30,000  and  35,000  hours,  and  we  think  this 
saves  our  annual  budget  somewhere  between  $600,000  and  a  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year.  Ajad  they're  involved  in  every  aspect  of  oper- 
ation from  helping  the  visitors  to  helping  with  oral  interviews,  with 
testimonies  of  survivors,  fund  raising,  public  information. 

Mr.  Regula.  And  they're  part  of  your  outreach  probably  on  the 
education  programs,  also? 

Mr.  LaRiche.  I  don't  know  the  answer  to  that. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Somewhat,  but  the  major  issue  for  us  are  the  5,000 
people  a  day  coming  to  the  Museum  and  the  10,000  on  weekends. 
And  so  it's  like  getting  your  house  ready 

Mr.  Regula.  What  are  your  hours?  Are  you  open  seven  days  a 
week? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Ten  to  5:30. 

Mr.  Regula.  Ten  to  5:30  seven  days  a  week? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Seven  days  a  week;  right.  And  that's  what  takes 
so  much  people  power  to — ■ — 

Mr.  Regula.  Just  to  manage  it. 

Mr.  Parsons.  One  of  the  differences  of  this  Museum — we've  been 
talking  to  museums  throughout  the  world — is  that  its  very  high  in- 
tensity of  staff  ratio  to  visitors  because  people  come  with  countless 
questions,  and  that's 

Mr.  Regula.  I  think  you  have  the  wall  panels  that  Mrs.  Yates 
was  very  instrumental  in  putting  up,  and  the  entire  wall  is  pretty 
interesting. 

Mr.  Yates.  And  I  have  one  request,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  it  may 
require  an  appropriation  for  the  purpose.  I  don't  know  whether  you 
saw  the  exhibition,  "The  Daniel  Story,"  at  the  Children's  Museum 
of  Washington.  As  part  of  that,  there  is  a  small  pylon  with  a  slight 
opening  at  the  top  that  has  a  light  that  goes  on  and  the  bell  that 
sounds  every  second,  and  every  second  the  name  of  one  of  the  mil- 
lion and  a  half  children  who  were  murdered  by  the  Nazis  comes  up 
on  that  list,  and  I  think  this  is  a  marvelous  memorial  for  those 
children.  And  I  would  like  to  request,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Mr. 
LaRiche  find  out  how  much  such  an  installation  would  cost  and  let 
us  know. 

Mr.  LaRiche.  I'd  be  happy  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Regula.  Will  you  put  that  in  the  record  for  us? 

Mr.  LaRiche.  Absolutely. 

[The  information  follows:] 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Technical  Services  at  USHMM  visited  the  Capitol 
Children's  Museiun  and  inspected  the  device  in  question.  He  estimates  that  it  would 
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cost  approximately  $15,000  to  design,  fabricate,  and  install  such  a  device  at 
USHMM.  Although  the  amount  is  undoubtedly  more  than  the  cost  of  the  device  at 
the  Children's  Museiun,  it  reflects  the  cost  creating  a  device  that  fits  appropriately 
into  the  ambiance  of  USHMM.  The  computer  system  employed  is  relatively  simple, 
the  expense  that  we  anticipate  will  stem  firom  Uie  design  and  fabrication  of  a  hous- 
ing and  display  mechanism  appropriate  to  the  Museum's  setting.  However,  before 
the  Museum  would  be  able  to  install  such  a  mechanism,  it  would  have  to  seek  the 
permission  of  the  Children's  Museum. 

Mr.  Regula.  Very  well. 

Mr,  Yates.  Gk>od  statement  by  Mrs.  Wexner,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Regula.  Excellent  statement. 
Thank  you  very  much  for  coming.  We  appreciate  it. 
Mr.  LaRiche.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[Committee  note. — ^Additional  committee  questions  and  answers 
for  the  record  follow:] 
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U.S.  HOLOCAUST  MEMORIAL  COUNCIL 
FISCAL  YEAR  1996  BUDGET 


FY  1995  Appropriation  $26,609,000 

FY  1996  Request  $28,707,000 

Difference  $  2,098,000 

FY  1995  Staffing  217.8  FTEs 

FY  1996  Request  233.8  FTEs 

Difference  16.0  FTEs 

Overview 

The  United  States  Holocaust  Memorial  Council's  Fiscal  Year  1996  request  is  $2 
million  over  the  1995  enacted  level.  While  some  of  the  request  is  to  uncontrollable 
expenses,  such  as  mandated  pay  increases,  many  of  the  increases  are  to  additional 
staffing.  The  justification  is  the  unexpected  level  of  visitation  which  continues  to 
grow,  the  need  for  enhanced  security,  and  the  public  demand  for  public 
programming. 

Questions 

Question.  Fiscal  year  1994  marked  the  first  full  year  of  operation  for  the 
Holocaust  Museum.    What  is  the  total  visitation  to  date? 

Answer.  As  of  March  31,  1995,  the  Museum's  total  visitation  was  3.9 
million.  We  anticipate  the  4  millionth  visitor  to  the  Museum  before  its  second 
anniversary  on  April  22,  1995. 

Question.   What  was  the  visitation  in  Fiscal  Year  1994? 

Answer.  Fiscal  Year  1994  total  visitation  was  approximately  2  million. 

Question.  Now  that  you  have  the  fu-st  full  year  of  operation  behind  you,  do 
you  anticipate  the  visitation  to  level  off  or  are  further  increases  anticipated? 

Answer.  We  expect  the  level  of  visitation  to  the  Museum  will  continue  to 
increase.  This  visitation  increase,  however,  will  not  include  the  Permanent 
Exhibition  because,  since  the  day  the  Museum  opened,  it  has  been  filled  to  capacity. 
We  currently  decline  one-half  of  all  requests  from  school  groups  who  wish  to  visit 
the  Permanent  Exhibition.  However,  school  groups,  tour  groups,  and  the  general 
visitor  have  learned  from  our  successful  public  information  efforts  that  only  the 
Permanent  Exhibition  requires  tickets;  that  entry  to  the  rest  of  the  Museimi  (in 
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particular  the  Wexner  Learning  Center  and  special  exhibitions)  does  not  require 
ticketing.  Since  fourteen  states  now  require  that  the  Holocaust  be  taught,  we 
anticipate  greater  numbers  of  teachers  will  bring  student  groups  to  the  Museum. 
Also  because  of  word-of-mouth,  we  anticipate  the  number  of  general  visitors  and  of 
tour  groups  will  increase.  In  addition,  our  evening  programs  for  the  greater  D.C. 
community  and  our  national  outreach  efforts  are  attracting  new  audiences. 

Question.  How  many  scheduled  school  tours  are  you  expecting  this  year? 

Answer.  During  Fiscal  Year  1995,  we  anticipate  approximately  2,900  school 
groups  equaling  140,000  smdents.  However,  the  total  number  of  students  in  both 
scheduled  and  unscheduled  visits  will  equal  approximately  285,000  students  in  FY 
95.  This  is  interesting  to  note  since  in  FY  94,  the  total  number  of  junior  and  senior 
high  school  students  who  came  to  the  Museum  in  scheduled  and  unscheduled  visits 
totaled  95,000.  A  visit  to  the  Museum  has  become  a  "must"  on  many  aimual  school 
trips  to  the  Capitol. 

Question.    Do  you  anticipate  having  to  decline  any  of  these  requests? 

Answer.  Based  on  current  booking  information,  the  Museum  has  declined  the 
following  amount  of  school  groups  through  FY  95: 

Fiscal  1994  2,611  Groups  117,500  Smdents 

First  Quarter  1995  314  Groups  15,086  Students 

Second  Quarter  1995  221  Groups  10,608  Smdents 

Third  Quarter  1995  938  Groups  45,024  Smdents 

Fourther  Quarter  1995  180  Groups  8,640  Smdents 

Total  Fiscal  1995  1,653  Groups  79,358  Smdents 

Question.  Do  you  currently  have  adequate  staff  to  handle  the  volume  of  tour 
requests? 

Answer.  No.  Additional  staff  is  needed  to  handle  the  volume  of  school 
groups.  An  additional  half-time  clerical  position  is  needed  to  service  the  scheduling 
office.  An  additional  teacher  is  needed  to  handle  the  increasing  scheduled  and 
unscheduled  school  groups  visiting  the  Museum  (this  position  is  included  in  die  FY 
96  budget  submission).  Currently  the  Education  Department  only  has  enough  staff 
to  provide  full  visit  programs  for  10  percent  of  the  visiting  school  groups.  These 
programs  significantly  enhance  the  educational  value  of  the  school's  visit. 

Question.  Is  there  still  a  need  for  advanced  ticketing  for  the  Permanent 
Exhibition? 

Answer.  Because  of  the  linear  design  of  the  Permanent  Exhibition,  a  limited 
number  of  visitors  can  be  admitted  during  each  15-minute  period.  Due  to  the 
continued  heavy  demand  for  visitation,  particularly   from  out-of-town  visitors. 
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advanced  ticketing  is  necessary  and  will  be  for  the  foreseeable  future  to  assure  that 
the  maximum  number  of  visitors  may  be  accommodated  in  an  orderly  and  timely 
fashion. 

Question.  Can  you  estimate  how  many  visitors  are  unable  to  view  the 
Permanent  Exhibition? 

Answer.  Since  the  opening  of  the  Museum,  approximately  1.8  million  group 
visitors  have  been  declined  access  to  the  Permanent  Exhibition.  This  does  not 
include  those  individuals  that  we  are  unable  to  track  who  have  been  declined  by 
TicketMaster,  over  the  telephone,  and  at  the  Museum. 

Question.  Last  year,  you  indicated  that  your  major  funding  problems  centered 
on  security  and  visitor  services.    How  have  you  addressed  these  needs? 

Answer.  In  the  area  of  security,  we  have  taken  several  major  initiatives  to 
safe-guard  the  Museum:  We  have  added  roving  patrols  outside  the  building  24  hours 
each  day,  seven  days  a  week,  and  increased  roving  patrols  inside  the  building  to 
provide  more  internal  surveillance  during  public  hours.  We  have  enhanced 
precautions  concerning  all  deliveries.  Federal  employees  have  replaced  contract 
employees  at  the  Control  Center  to  increase  continuity  of  and  accountability  for 
operations.  A  new  badging  system  was  installed  to  enhance  access  control. 
Professional  training  of  security  officers  has  been  increased  significantly. 

For  visitor  services:  We  have  added  ten  visitor  services  representatives.  These  new 
representatives  are  needed  to  service  the  continuing,  high  level  of  visitors,  which  is 
double  what  was  anticipated  after  the  opening  of  the  Museum  two  years  ago. 

Question.  Are  the  increases  in  the  FY  1996  budget  adequate  to  address 
security  and  visitor  services  problems? 

Answer.  Because  of  the  FY  95  program  adjustment  and  the  fiinds  added  to 
the  Museum's  budget  by  the  Congress,  the  Museum  has  significantly  enhanced  its 
programs  in  these  areas.  We  feel  the  increases  in  the  FY  96  budget  in  the  areas  of 
security  and  visitor  services  are  adequate  to  address  existing  problems.  We  are 
aware  of  the  need  to  reduce  the  federal  budget  and  have  indicated  in  our  budget 
submission  the  minimum  increases  we  feel  are  warranted  both  to  safeguard  visitors 
and  to  assure  that  systems  are  adequately  staffed  so  that  visitors  receive  quality 
service,  taking  into  consideration  the  continued  high  volume  of  visitors  and  the 
challenges  such  popularity  brings. 

Question.  How  many  volunteers  do  you  currently  have  working  at  the 
Museum? 

Answer.  The  Museum  engages  approximately  350  volunteers  a  year.  Each 
volunteer  gives,  on  the  average,  8  hours  of  service  each  month.    This  amounts  to 
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from  30,000  to  35,000  hours  of  free  service  to  the  Museum  each  year.  If  the 
Museum  had  to  pay  for  these  donated  services,  it  would  have  to  raise  an  additional 
$600,000  to  $1,000,000  annually.  These  volunteers  work  on  virtually  all  aspects  of 
the  life  of  the  institution  -  development,  the  library,  archives,  photo  archives, 
exhibitions,  collections,  survivor  registry,  education,  visitor  services,  and  public 
information. 

In  addition,  regional  offices  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  Philadelphia,  and 
Palm  Beach  conduct  their  outreach  programs  in  those  cities  and  others  through  a 
network  of  several  hundred  volunteers.  These  people  participate  in  fiindraising  and 
assist  in  administrative  and  outreach  activities  such  as  hosting  special  events  on  behalf 
of  the  Museum  in  their  homes.  These  initiatives  have  taken  place  in  these  regional 
centers  as  well  as  in  Detroit;  Portland,  Oregon;  Palm  Springs,  Sarasota  and 
Clearwater,  Florida;  Atlanta,  and  Santa  Barbara. 

Question.  Currently,  these  volunteers  are  managed  by  one  individual.  Your 
budget  request  includes  funding  for  a  full-time  assistant  to  the  Director  of  Visitor 
Services.  In  light  of  the  unexpectedly  high  visitation,  is  this  request  adequate  to 
handle  the  demands  placed  on  this  office? 

Answer.  The  budget  request  includes  funding  for  a  full-time  assistant  to  the 
director  of  "volunteer"  services,  an  area  of  the  Education  Department.  Volunteers 
and  interns  are  utilized  in  many  areas  of  the  Museum,  especially  in  areas  with  heavy 
public  visitation  such  as  the  Permanent  Exhibition  and  the  library  and  archives.  Due 
to  administrative  requirements  such  as  timekeeping  and  general  Museum  training  and 
induction,  the  program  is  limited  in  the  number  of  volunteers  it  can  process  and 
supervise.  Additional  assistance  in  this  area  could  potentially  yield  more  volunteer 
hours  and  better  utilization  of  volunteer  skills. 

In  an  effort  to  reduce  the  federal  budget,  one  additional  position  is  adequate  to 
maintain  the  program,  although  two  positions  would  be  ideal:  one  to  recruit  and  train 
new  volunteers  and  one  to  manage  the  intern  program. 

Question.    How  successful  has  the  Research  Institute  been? 

Answer.  The  Research  Institute  is  becoming  recognized  as  a  center  of 
scholarship  and  learning  about  the  Holocaust.  In  a  field  that  has  been  dispersed,  the 
creation  of  the  Research  Institute  has  acted  as  a  catalyst  to  teaching  the  Holocaust  on 
the  University  level,  to  the  creation  of  scholarly  societies,  to  the  attention  paid  in  the 
U.S.  to  the  issue  of  genocide,  and  to  international  teaching  and  scholarship. 

Question.  The  Museum  originally  felt  that  the  Instimte's  primary  users  would 
be  scholars.    Has  this  proven  to  be  true  or  have  other  groups  expressed  interest? 

Answer.  During  the  past  year  to  date,  the  Research  Institute  has  been  used 
by  over  11,000  scholars  and  university  smdents,  over  700  members  of  the  media 
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and/or  other  museums,  over  400  government  personnel  and  over  14,500  survivors. 

If  we  include  the  Learning  Center,  which  is  part  of  the  Research  Institute,  over 
370,000  members  of  the  general  public  have  also  used  its  data  bases. 

In  short,  the  Research  Institute  has  been  used  to  train  government  persoimel;  to  serve 
as  a  resource  for  films  and  media  presentations,  museum  exhibitions,  and  scholarly 
work;  as  an  archive  for  research;  as  a  place  of  inquiry  for  survivors,  and  as  a  draw 
for  the  general  public.  We  are  receiving  some  10,000  requests  a  week  for  the  World- 
Wide  Web  server. 

More  than  a  half  dozen  documentary  films  have  used  the  Museum's  collections, 
including  two  works  produced  by  the  RI  and  one  about  the  Museum.  Scores  of 
scholarly  works  have  been  written  using  the  archival  resources  of  the  United  States 
Holocaust  Memorial  Museum.  Applications  to  the  fellowship  programs  average  over 
50  applicants  per  place.  The  twice  weekly  seminar  programs  have  been  the  occasion 
for  the  presentation  of  hundreds  of  scholarly  seminar  papers  and  lectures.  Among 
them  was  a  series  of  lectures  with  the  American  Psychiatric  Association  and  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  Center  that  brought  six  major  lecturers  to  the  Museum  and  drew 
well  over  a  thousand  professionals,  most  of  them  psychiatrists.  We  have  served  as 
a  resource  for  training  senior  government  persoimel,  most  especially  the  Foreign 
Service  Institute  of  the  Department  of  State.  We  have  held  several  international 
conferences  and  consultations  including  meetings  with  representatives  from  each  of 
the  memorials  in  Germany.  We  have  trained  more  than  two  dozen  American 
scholarly  interns  and  have  received  and  trained  interns  from  three  foreign  countries. 

The  Research  Institute  has  expanded  its  documentary  holdings  to  such  a  degree  that 
it  has  become  an  indispensable  archive  for  the  study  of  the  Holocaust,  most  especially 
in  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  Romania. 

Question.  The  budget  request  includes  funds  for  additional  FTEs  to  assure 
that  the  collections  are  accessible  to  the  general  public  and  scholars.  How  many 
requests  were  made  to  access  both  the  library  and  the  archives  collections? 

Answer.  Between  January  1994  and  February  1995,  there  were  1300  requests 
for  archival  materials. 

Question.  Has  any  damage  been  sustained  to  the  collection,  either  intentional 
or  otherwise? 

Answer.  We  have  sustained  no  damage  to  the  collections,  owned  or 
borrowed,  domestic  or  international,  intentional  or  otherwise. 

Questions.    Have  any  materials  been  stolen? 

Answer.   We  have  experienced  no  losses  through  vandalism  or  theft. 
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Question.  What  programs  has  the  Museum  developed  in  national  outreach 
beyond  your  activities  in  Washington? 

Answer.  Within  the  Museimi's  Education  Department,  the  National  Outreach 
office  has  disseminated  information  and  conducted  presentations  at  25  state,  regional, 
and  national  conferences  for  educators.  Forty-three  teacher  training  sessions  have 
also  been  conducted  at  the  Museum  for  groups  of  educators  from  various  states. 

The  Education  Department's  Resource  Center  for  Educators  has  fulfilled  over  70,000 
requests  from  educators  for  information  on  teaching  about  the  Holocaust  during  the 
past  two  years.    These  requests  have  come  from  all  50  states  and  from  abroad. 

The  Museum  is  using  the  World  Wide  Web  (WWW)  service  of  the  Internet  to  make 
available  information  about  its  programs,  resources,  and  activities.    Usage  of  this 
information  service  has  been  steadily  growing.    During  the  past  week,  there  were 
11,600  connections  to  the  Museum's  WWW  site. 

In  addition,  the  Museum  is  preparing  additional  services  for  those  who  wish  to  make 
use  of  its  resources  from  any  national  or  international  location.  Catalog  records  from 
the  Museum's  collections  and  archives  will  be  retrievable  via  an  Internet  query 
system  on  the  WWW.  Where  available,  digital  representations  of  the  catalogued 
material  will  also  be  made  available. 

Currently,  the  Museum  is  preparing  a  demonstration  system  for  use  by  high  school 
students.  It  is  built  around  the  historic  material  which  constimtes  the  Museum's 
Permanent  Exhibition  and  will  be  delivered  via  the  Internet  WWW.  It  is  expected 
that  the  fruits  of  this  work  will  be  made  available  nationally. 

Question.  Have  there  been  any  traveling  exhibits?  If  so,  what  were  they  and 
where  did  they  go? 

Answer.  We  have  toured  two  traveling  exhibitions.  "Auschwitz:  A  Crime 
Against  Humanity"  is  being  returned,  in  accordance  with  our  original  agreement,  to 
the  State  Museum  in  Poland.  "Remember  the  Children"  is  now  in  storage  as  we 
endeavor  to  raise  funds  privately  to  redesign,  update,  upgrade  and  refurbish  the 
exhibition,  and  then  circulate  it  to  a  series  of  eight  new  locations  over  the  next  2  - 
4  years. 

To  date,  the  exhibitions  have  traveled  to  the  following  locations: 

"Auschwitz:    A  Crime  Against  Humanity" 

United  Nations  New  York,  New  York 

Kansas  City  Town  Pavilion  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
Tampa  Bay  Holocaust  Memorial  Museum 

and  Education  Center  Tampa  Bay,  Florida 
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"Remember  the  Children" 

New  York  State  Museum 

Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York 

The  Children's  Museum  of  Indianapolis 

Lx)uisiana  Children's  Museum 

San  Diego  Historical  Society 

Natural  History  Museum  of  Los  Angeles 

Seattle  Children's  Museum 


Albany,  New  York 
New  York,  New  York 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
San  Diego,  California 
Los  Angeles,  California 
Seattle,  Washington 


Question.  Are  there  plans  in  the  current  Fiscal  Year  and  in  '96  to  promote 
new  traveling  exhibits? 

Answer.  Yes.  We  also  are  trying  to  raise  funds  for  two  new  traveling 
exhibitions.  We  are  interested  in  developing  an  exhibition  about  the  Berlin  Olympics, 
1936,  which  we  plan  to  open  in  Atlanta  for  the  1996  Olympics,  and  then  tour 
internationally.  We  are  also  fundraising  privately  to  redesign  a  traveling  version  of 
"Remember  the  Children"  and  of  "Assignment  Rescue:  The  Story  of  Varian  Fry  and 
the  Emergency  Rescue  Committee. " 

Question.    How  extensive  was  the  Museum's  loan  program  in  1994? 

Answer.  We  had  5  outgoing  loans  in  1994.  These  loans  ranged  from  just  a 
few  objects  to  more  than  20  objects  in  one  loan.  Because  of  our  concern  for  the 
treatment  and  preservation  of  objects,  we  had  to  turn  down  several  other  loan 
requests. 

Question.  Did  the  loaning  of  artifacts  from  your  collection  extend  to  both 
national  and  international  institutions? 

The  Museum  has  made  fourteen  loans  since  its  opening.   The  following  institutions 
are  the  recipients: 


El  Paso  Holocaust  Museum  and  Study  Center 
Chicago  Athenaeum 
Colorado  Historical  Society 
Harry  S.  Truman  Library 
National  Postal  Museum 
Australian  War  Memorial 
United  States  Marine  Corps  Museum 
Department  of  the  Army  at  Fort  Monmouth 
Jewish  Museum  of  New  York* 
Jewish  Museum  of  American  Jewish 
Military  History 


El  Paso,  Texas 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Denver,  Colorado 
Indianapolis,  Missouri 
Washington,  DC 
Canberra,  Australia 
The  Pentagon 
Ft  Monmouth,  New  Jersey 
New  York,  New  York 

Washington,  DC 


•Loans  to  ihe  Jewish  Museum  of  New  York  traveled  to  Berlin  and  Munich. 
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Question.  How  many  requests  were  there  from  educators  and  students  for 
teaching  resources  and  assistance? 

Answer.  During  each  of  the  two  years  since  the  opening  of  the  Museum, 
requests  for  resources  from  educators  have  exceeded  35,000  by  personal  visit,  by 
phone,  or  by  mail,  for  a  total  of  more  than  70,000  requests  during  the  two-year 
period.  These  have  ranged  from  requests  for  assistance  in  planning  lessons  and  using 
appropriate  resources  to  requests  for  information  about  local  and  national 
organizations  and  resource  speakers.  During  each  of  these  years,  over  7,000 
individual  teachers  per  year  have  visited  the  Museum's  Resource  Center  for 
Educators,  and  an  additional  7,000  individuals  each  year  have  come  to  the  Resource 
Center  to  pick  up  materials  for  educators.  In  addition,  20,000  resource  packets  are 
sent  out  by  mail  annually  in  response  to  teachers  in  all  states. 

In  addition  to  these  70,000  requests  approximately  1 1 ,600  connections  are  made  each 
week  to  the  Museum's  World  Wide  Web  site  on  the  Internet  from  individual 
seekinginformation  on  the  Musemn's  programs,  resources,  and  activities. 

Question.   Were  you  able  to  respond  to  all  these  requests? 

Answer.  The  Education  Department  has  been  able  to  maintain  a  1-2  day 
turnaround  for  all  teacher  and  student  requests.  The  Department  has  not  been  able 
to  fulfill  most  requests  for  conducting  conferences  and  workshops  for  teachers  off-site 
because  of  lack  of  funds  and  available  staff.  Since  most  teachers  throughout  the 
nation  will  be  unable  to  visit  the  Museum,  many  requests  have  been  made  for 
regional  and  local  conferences  to  introduce  the  educational  resources  of  the  Museum. 
These  requests  have  been  particularly  heavy  from  under-served  areas  that  have  no 
resources  for  teaching  about  the  Holocaust. 

Question.  Last  year  the  Museimi  had  problems  with  its  HVAC  system.  Have 
these  problems  been  resolved? 

Answer.  The  problems  have  not  been  totally  resolved.  During  the  past  year, 
we  have  conducted  a  thorough  review  of  the  HVAC  system.  We  have  determined 
that  many  of  the  problems  that  have  plagued  the  system  to  date  have  been  the  result 
of  faulty  sensors  and  improper  progranmiing  of  the  system's  computer  controls.  We 
have  completed  the  enormous  undertaking  of  replacing  all  faulty  sensors  in  the 
system,  and  we  have  slowly  worked  through  all  the  known  problem  areas,  making 
progranmiing  adjustments  as  needed.  Additional  major  expenditures  are  being 
postponed  until  we  can  ascertain  the  success  of  the  new  sensors  and  of  the  writing 
of  new  progranmiing  codes.  We  are  also  initiating  several  engineering  studies  this 
spring,  and  we  have  re-deployed  the  manner  in  which  the  building  engineering  staff 
is  used  to  maintain  the  system. 

Question.    The  Museum  also  has  had  some  problems  with  adherence  to  the 
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recommendations  of  the  Americans  With  Disabilities  Act  (ADA).  Have  these  issues 
been  rectified? 

Answer.  The  Museum  has  maintained  its  conmiitment  to  audience  needs.  We 
have  appointed  a  staff  person  to  be  the  Museum's  ADA  coordinator.  From  the 
beginning,  program  accommodations  for  persons  with  disabilities  have  been 
incorporated  through  state-of-the-art  technologies,  such  as  close  captioning  and 
hearing  assistance  devices.  Visitor  Services  staff  are  trained  in  audience  sensitivity 
and  have  instituted  measures  by  which  visitors  may  arrange  for  personal 
accommodations.  Large  print  and  braille  brochures  are  available  for  the  sight 
impaired.  At  opening,  the  Museum  did  have  some  architectural  barriers  which  have 
been  corrected  wherever  possible.  Bathrooms  and  water  fountains,  handrails  and 
door  hardware  now  meet  code  specifications.  Commissioned  wheelchair  lifts  have 
been  installed  in  both  theaters  and  the  Hall  of  Remembrance.  Remaining  items 
expected  to  be  completed  this  year  are  replacement  of  the  front  door  to  the  Annex  in 
order  to  accommodate  independent  wheelchair  entry  and  completion  of  Hall  of 
Remembrance  redesign  which  includes  safety  elements.  In  the  next  Fiscal  Year,  the 
Museum  plans  to  commission  an  independent  audit  of  all  facilities  and  programs. 
The  findings  of  that  audit  will  aid  the  Museum  in  developing  an  access  policy  and 
program  plan. 

Question.  Your  budget  justification  for  FY  96  includes  a  request  for  an 
additional  $549,000  for  rent.   Why  does  the  Museum  need  this  space? 

Answer.  As  the  Museum  begins  its  third  year  of  operation,  it  is  faced  with 
an  acute  shortage  of  space  in  both  the  administrative  annex  and  the  Museum  itself 
which  houses  both  the  Visitor  Services  staff  and  most  of  the  Research  Institute  staff. 
The  Museum  finds  itself  unable  to  provide  adequate  office  space  for  its  current  staff 
and  consultants. 

Question.  The  Museum  has  mentioned  in  past  testimony  that  a  unique 
"window  of  opportunity"  existed  for  gathering  archival  materials  in  Eastern  Europe. 
Have  you  taken  advantage  of  this  opportunity? 

Answer.  We  have  vigorously  pursued  the  acquisition  of  microform 
reproductions  of  textual  records,  published  materials,  still  pictures,  moving  images 
and  other  Holocaust-related  documentation  in  those  areas  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
former  Soviet  Union  which  were  previously  closed  to  non-communist  western 
researchers,  and  which  today  are  inprecarious  physical  condition  and  occasionally  in 
danger  of  being  closed  again,  depending  upon  the  political  situation.  In  short,  in 
those  areas  in  which  governmental  and  social  stability  is  questionable,  we  have 
moved  with  dispatch  to  obtain  such  documentation  as  our  financial  and  human 
resources  allow.  Areas  in  which  we  have  concentrated  include  Ukraine,  Russia, 
Romania,  Belarus,  Latvia,  Estonia,  Poland,  the  Czech  Republic,  Slovakia,  and 
Hungary.  We  have  by  no  means  finished  in  most  of  these  countries  because  new 
sources  continue  to  open  and  close;  we  are  also  negotiating  in  countries  such  as 
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Bulgaria,  Slovenia  and  Croatia,  where  we  have  not  as  yet  conducted  surveys  or 
reproduction  programs. 

Question.  Your  justification  notes  that  you  received  approximately  300  new 
collections  containing  2,300  objects.  Were  these  objects  solicited  by  Museum  staff 
or  donated  by  families  or  friends  of  Holocaust  survivors? 

Answer.  Approximately  20  percent  were  solicited.  The  rest  were  given 
unsolicited. 

Question.  Is  the  new '  automated  collection  management  system  fully 
operational? 

Answer.  Yes,  the  Collection  Department's  database  has  been  operational 
since  last  fall.  The  Collection  Department  has  been  in  the  process  of  inputting  data 
and  verifying  existing  data.  It  will  take  approximately  12  months  to  complete 
inputting  and  verifying  the  data  on  the  Department's  30,000  objects. 

Question.  Your  budget  request  includes  a  request  for  $557,000  in  non-year 
funding  forexhibitions.    How  does  the  Museum  plan  to  spend  this  funding? 

Answer.  The  FY  96  budget  requests  an  increase  of  $605,000  for  the 
establishment  of  a  $1.2  million  no-year  fund  in  exhibitions.  This  request  is  to 
provide  funding  which  would  establish  a  regular  cycle  during  which  one  major 
temporary  exhibition  is  in  the  fabrication  /  installation  phase,  while  another  is  in  the 
design  phase.  Usually,  exhibition  development  follows  a  two-year  cycle  of  design 
and  development  in  the  first  year,  and  fabrication  and  installation  in  the  second  year. 
The  nature  of  exhibition  development,  in  which  design  changes  occur  throughout  the 
process,  combined  with  the  timing  and  length  of  the  Federal  contracting  process, 
make  it  desirable  to  cross  Fiscal  Years  in  the  spending  of  these  funds. 

The  Museum  will  open  a  new  special  exhibition  on  the  Kovno  Ghetto  in  the  fall  of 
1996.  In  addition,  several  traveling  exhibitions  are  under  consideration.  In 
particular,  the  Museum  plans  to  redesign  and  tour  the  successful  "Remember  the 
Children"  exhibition  and  investigate  traveling  an  exhibition  on  the  Berlin  1936 
Olympics.  In  preparation  for  installing  the  Kovno  Exhibition  in  the  Fall  of  1996,  the 
Museum  will  dismantle  the  exhibition  "Liberation  1945,"  which  opens  in  May  1995 
to  mark  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  liberation  of  the  concentration  camps. 

Question.  What  is  the  status  of  the  Capital  Campaign?  And  what  kind  of 
progress  is  the  Museum  making  on  other  donations,  and  how  are  these  funds  being 
used?  The  Capital  Campaign  officially  ended  in  FY  94  with  $194  million  in  cash  and 
pledges  raised.  Although  the  fundraising  effort  has  ended,  we  continue  to  receive 
payments  on  Capital  Campaign  pledges,  which  are  applied  to  the  Museum's 
outstanding  construction.  As  of  March  31,  1995,  the  outstanding  debt  is  $25.5 
million  and  we  anticipate  that  the  debt  will  be  retired  in  FY  1997. 
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In  FY  94,  cash  donations,  other  than  capital  campaign  pledge  payments,  totaled  $19.1 
million.  In  FY  95,  through  March  31,  1995,  this  same  category  totaled  $10.1 
million.  Unrestricted  donations  which  in  FY  95  totaled  $8.7  million  are  used  to 
partially  support  programs  such  as  exhibitions  and  the  acquisition  of  documents,  film, 
and  photographs  abroad,  and  to  support  Museum  fundraising  efforts  and  a  variety  of 
activities  related  to  the  business  of  the  Presidentially  appointed  council.  The 
remaining  funds  are  used  to  support  a  small  endowment  ($700,000)  and  restricted 
programs  such  as  the  Faimie  Mae  Program  "Bringing  the  Lessons  Home"  and  the 
Research  Institute's  Fellowship  Program  as  well  as  others. 

Question.  What  portion  of  the  money  raised  does  the  Museum  use  for 
operating  funds? 

Answer.  Of  the  $18.5  million  in  donations,  other  than  Capital  Campaign, 
expected  to  be  received  in  FY  95,  84  percent  will  be  used  to  support  programs  and 
operations  and  16  percent  will  be  added  to  the  Endowment  Fund. 

Question.  Do  any  aspects  of  your  operations  produce  revenue  for  the 
Museum? 

Answer.  Yes.  The  Museum  Shop  and  the  Cafe  produce  approximately 
$400,000  and  $100,000  respectively  in  net  revenue  annually. 

Question.  Has  the  Museum  deferred  any  programs  it  feels  are  essential 
because  of  lack  of  funds? 

Answer.  The  Museum  is  grateful  both  to  the  Administration,  Members  of 
Congress,  and  its  donors  for  their  generous  support.  We  are  also  as  gratified  as  we 
are  overwhelmed  by  public  demand.  This  very  popularity,  however,  has  forced 
many  critical  management  decisions  —  especially  in  the  areas  of  security,  visitor 
services,  and  building  maintenance  —  that  have  necessitated  deferring  progranunatic 
initiatives. 

One  of  the  major  casualties  of  meeting  the  crushing  demand  has  been  the  traveling 
exhibition  program.  Modest  amounts  have  been  requested  in  the  FY  96  budget  to  re- 
establish this  initiative,  but  here  is  an  area  in  which,  with  substantially  more  money, 
enormous  educational  outreach  could  be  accomplished. 

Other  casualties  include  the  pace  of  database  cataloguing  and  inventorying  of  the 
Collection,  cuts  to  the  acquisition  accounts  of  academic  programs  and  the  library,  and 
reductions  in  the  amounts  for  supplies,  equipment  and  transportation.  The  FY  96 
request  should  provide  adequate  funding  to  redress  these  areas. 

Question.  Your  request  includes  $1.5  million  for  a  number  of  new  projects 
including  the  installation  of  security  bollards,  replacement  of  carpeting,  rebuilding  of 
the  15th  Street  doors  and  replacement  of  parts  of  the  roof.   Are  these  needs  a  result 
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of  unusually  high  visitation  rate?  The  unusually  high  visitation  rate  directly  effects 
$1.1  million  of  the  $1 .5  million  request.  The  items  mentioned  break  down  as  follows: 

A)  $500,000  for  the  new  carpet  ~  Our  visitation  is  nearly  three  times  the  expected 
levels  and  accordingly,  the  carpet  has  worn  out  more  quickly  than  anticipated. 

B)  $450,000  for  security  bollards  and  reinforcement  ~  Heavy  traffic  through  the 
Museum  presents  a  double  security  issue.  More  visitors  increase  the  number  of 
persons  who  would  potentially  be  harmed  in  a  terrorist  event,  and  also  increases  the 
likelihood  of  the  Museum  being  selected  as  a  target.  The  high  visitation  rate  makes 
it  more  difficult  for  the  staff  both  to  secure  and  protect  the  building  and  its 
occupants,  making  this  a  more  pressing  issue  than  it  would  be  otherwise. 

C)  $150,000  for  rebuilding  the  15th  Street  doors  --  The  15th  Street  doors  were  not 
designed  to  withstand  the  high  level  of  visitor  traffic,  nor  designed  to  withstand  the 
wind  pressure  that  builds  on  the  15tli  Street  side  of  the  building.  These  costs  are  for 
redesigning  and  rebuilding  the  entire  15th  Street  entrance  so  the  new  doors  will  be 
appropriate  for  both  the  high  level  of  visitation  as  well  as  the  climatic  conditions  they 
will  encounter. 

D)  The  $175,000  for  the  roof  repairs  is  not  visitor-related  ~  The  materials  used  in 
the  roofs  over  the  towers  have  proven  not  to  be  compatible  and  required  re- 
installation and  repair. 

Question.  It  is  possible  that  the  Committee  allocation  for  Fiscal  Year  1996 
will  be  under  the  '95  enacted  level.  This  will  require  the  committee  to  make  difficult 
choices.    For  the  record,  can  your  prioritize  your  proposed  increases. 

Answer.  As  an  institution  that  has  only  been  open  and  in  full  operation  for 
less  than  two  years,  we  have  not  yet  "leveled  off"  in  terms  of  having  in  place  the 
necessary  persoimel,  levels  of  program  support,  and  certain  elements  of  the  physical 
plant  to  operate  efficiently.  Unlike  older  Federal  agencies,  we  have  not  had  the  years 
of  growth  and  accretion  which  would  position  us  to  benefit  from  streamlining.  The 
proposed  increases  in  our  FY  96  budget  submission  are  critical  to  establishing  a 
stable  base  from  which  the  instimtion  may  develop  ~  and  none  of  them  recommends 
itself  as  a  likely  private-sector  fundraising  project.  The  Museum  is  proud  that  it  has 
already  achieved  success  as  a  partially  privatized  Federal  entity  ~  that  it  raises  40 
percent  of  its  annual  operating  costs  from  private  sources.  Furthermore,  we  will 
work  assiduously  to  "privatize"  those  elements  for  which  there  is  donor  interest  in 
funding  grants  or  endowments,  understanding  that  experience  has  shown  that  donors 
prefer  to  support  programs  ~  usually  very  specific  programs  targeting  educational 
goals.  They  are  not  attracted  to  underwriting  operations  such  as  janitorial  and 
security  contracts,  utility  bills,  costs  associated  with  repair  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
physical  plant,  and  general  programmatic  and  administrative  expenses. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  very  difficult  to  suggest  any  cuts  from  the  FY  96  submission. 
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In  developing  the  submission,  we  were  very  careful  only  to  request  modest  increases 
in  funds  and  FTEs  that  would  establish  a  bare-bones  functioning  base  from  which  the 
Museum  could  operate.  While  any  cuts  to  this  budget  will  be  devastating,  it  is 
imperative  to  assure  that  the  needs  of  security,  repair  and  rehabilitation,  and 
infrastrucmre  concerns  in  Museum  Support  are  met,  while  Public  Programs  and  the 
Research  Institute  are  enabled  to  continue  to  serve  the  millions  of  visitors  who  have 
come  ~  and  continue  to  come  ~  to  the  Museum. 

~  Security  and  repair  and  rehabilitation  costs  are  of  crucial  importance  to  safeguard 
visitors  and  collections. 

—  Costs  in  Museum  Support  ~  especially  those  for  personnel  in  Finance,  Budget, 
Hiunan  Resources,  Operations  and  Maintenance,  and  for  Technical  Services 
Equipment  Replacement  -  are  crucial  to  the  timely  and  efficient  functioning  of  the 
Museimi. 

—  The  majority  of  the  costs  associated  with  the  Research  Institute  are  critical  to  its 
ability  to  acquire,  safeguard,  and  make  accessible  the  Museimi's  archival  collections 
(microfiche,  paper  documents,  photographs,  film  and  video,  library  books,  registry 
of  survivors,  etc.),  which  are  used  by  the  scholarly  community  and  general  public. 

~  The  costs  associated  to  Public  Programs  are  critical  to  the  Museum's  mission  of 
educating  its  millions  of  visitors  about  the  history  of  the  Holocaust,  while  important 
as  well  to  assuring  that  the  visitors  to  the  Museum  are  well  served. 

—  The  costs  in  Council  Direction  are  vital  to  the  Coimcil's  oversight  responsibilities 
and  support  of  Council  committees  established  to  review  Museum  activities  and 
advise  Museum  staff.  The  Museum  is  formnate  to  have  so  many  accomplished  and 
dedicated  individuals  appointed  to  the  Council  who  volunteer  their  time  and  attention 
to  Museum  concerns. 

Question.  Could  you  describe  for  us  your  vision  for  the  Museum  five  years 
from  now? 

Answer.  During  FY  96,  the  Council  will  initiate  and  complete  a  year-long 
strategic  planning  process  to  chart  the  Museum's  goals  -  and  strategies  for  reaching 
those  goals  -  for  the  five-year  period  from  the  beginning  of  FY  97  through  the  end 
of  FY  2001.  The  results  of  this  process  (as  would  the  results  of  any  strategic 
planning  process)  may  bring  a  shift  in  the  focus  of  the  mission  of  the  Museimi. 
However,  it  is  likely  that  the  process  will  identify  strategies  for  accomplishing  the 
mission  as  stated  -  which,  in  any  event,  the  Museum  will  be  working  to  fulfill  during 
this  period,  as  it  is  currently. 

During  the  next  five  years,  as  stated  in  the  Museum's  mission,  the  Museum  will 
strive  to  broaden  American  and  international  understanding  of  the  history  of  the 
Holocaust  through  multi-faceted  programs:  exhibitions;  research  and  publication; 
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collecting  and  preserving  material  evidence,  art,  and  artifacts  relating  to  the 
Holocaust;  annual  commemorations  known  as  Days  of  Remembrance;  distribution  of 
educational  materials  and  teacher  resources  throughout  the  country;  and  a  variety  of 
public  programming  designed  to  enhance  understanding  of  the  Holocaust  and  related 
issues,  including  those  of  contemporary  significance. 

In  particular,  the  Museum  will  focus  on  four  areas  to  fulfill  this  mission. 

1.  Through  the  programs  of  its  Research  Institute,  the  Museum  plans  to  continue 
tocollect  archival  materials  (documents,  books,  films,  photos,  oral  histories) 
throughout  the  world  while  political  circumstances  and  the  participation  of  survivors 
permit,  which  will  make  the  Museum  the  pre-eminent  center  for  Holocaust  research. 

2.  The  Museum  plans  to  continue  to  develop  its  educational  programs  and  resources 
so  that  it  will  be  the  premier  national  source  for  educators  and  students  of 
instructional  information  on  the  Holocaust.  To  do  this,  it  will  explore  the  iimovative 
use  of  electronic  technologies. 

3.  The  Museum  will  investigate  ways  of  laying  the  groundwork  for  a  permanent 
traveling  exhibitions  program  that  can  reach  communities  across  America  and, 
potentially,  in  other  countries  as  well. 

4.  The  Museum  will  lay  the  groundwork  for  and  initiate  a  major  endowment 
campaign  to  build  a  base  of  financial  security  for  the  institution's  future. 


Thursday,  March  9,  1995. 
THE  COMMISSION  OF  FINE  ARTS 

WITNESSES 

J.  CARTER  BROWN,  CHAIRMAN,  COMMISSION  OF  FINE  ARTS 

CHARLES  H.  ATHERTON,  SECRETARY,  COMMISSION  OF  FINE  ARTS 

DONALD   B.   MYER,  ASSISTANT   SECRETARY,   COMMISSION   OF   FINE 
ARTS 

BERNARD  TOPPER,  BUDGET  OFFICER,  OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Mr.  Regula  [presiding].  We'll  call  the  committee  to  order  and 
welcome  all  of  you. 

Our  first  group  today  is  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  and  all  of 
your  testimony  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  as  it  is  presented 
and  we'll  appreciate  your  summarizing  your  statement. 

Mr.  Brown,  I  assume  you're  going  to  speak  or  whomever  else. 

Mr.  Brown.  Grood.  I  think  the  reporter  has  the  identity.  We  have 
given  you  the  names  of  my  colleagues  here:  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commission,  Charles  Atherton,  and  his  Deputy,  Don  Myer,  and  our 
Budget  Officer,  Mr.  Topper,  from  the  Department  of  Interior. 

Mr.  Regula.  He's  the  one  who  keeps  an  eye  on  you?  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  and  vice  versa. 

Well,  we're  delighted  to  be  back  with  you  at  this  committee,  and 
we've  had  a  very  full  year.  I  won't  take  the  committee's  time  in 
going  into  it  in  detail  because  our  prepared  statement,  which  could 
perhaps  be  entered  in  the  record,  gives  a  rather  complete  summary 
of  some  of  the  projects  that  we  are  currently  involved  with,  mainly 
memorials. 

I  thought  it  might  be  useful,  also,  to  include  in  the  record  a  brief 
rundown  on  all  the  things  we're  charged  with  at  the  Fine  Arts 
Commission  because  it  is  now  quite  a  few  responsibilities  that  we 
have  under  the  original  legislation  of  1910.  This  is  one  of  the  really 
long-lasting  agencies  in  United  States  Grovernment,  and  we  are 
there  to  advise  the  Congress  and  the  administration  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  on  matters  of  art  and  architecture. 

We  have,  under  congressional  mandate,  several  specific  respon- 
sibilities within  that.  One  is  called  the  Shipstead-Luce  Act  in  which 
we  advise  on  private  sector  buildings  that  abut  areas  in  the  monu- 
mental core  of  the  Capitol  and  also  around  the  Capitol  grounds, 
around  the  White  House,  and  up  Rock  Creek  Park 

Mr.  Regula.  Does  that  include  advise  and  consent  or  just  advise? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  sometimes  we  don't  consent.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  have  a  veto  power? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  don't  have  veto  power.  It's  usually  taken  very  se- 
riously by 
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Mr.  Atherton.  The  legislation  actually  says — ^uses  the  word  "ap- 
prove," but  discretionary  authority  to  issue  a  permit  still  rests  with 
the  mayor. 

Mr.  Brown.  And  the  Old  Greorgetown  Act,  which  has  even  more 
specific  duties  about  the  historic  area,  and  we  have  advising  us  a 
subcommittee  of  architects  and  authorities  on  historic  preservation 
who  review  all  of  the  permit  requests  for  changes  in  signs  and 
awnings  and  curb  cuts  and  so  forth,  but  anything  large  enough  to 
come  before  the  fiiU  Commission  does,  and  the  agenda  of  the  Old 
Georgetown  Act  is  approved  by  us. 

Then  we  also  advise  the  Axnerican  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion, when  the  project  is  in  the  District,  like  the  new  Korean  War 
Memorial  and  this  concept  of  a  World  War  II  memorial,  which  has 
been  approved  by  the  Congress,  but  it  also  takes  us  to  review  of 
memorials  in  Normandy,  and  so  forth.  It's  wherever  the  American 
Battle  Monuments  Commission  is  building. 

And  we  are  now  members  of  the  relatively  new  National  Capital 
Memorial  Commission,  which  was  instituted,  we  believe  very  wise- 
ly, by  the  Congress  to  help  rationalize  the  process  of  how  memori- 
als get  approved.  So  that  we  don't  get  just  flooded  with  them.  After 
the  success  of  the  Vietnam  Memorial,  everyone  in  America  seems 
to  want  to  have  one  for  something  or  other. 

We  advise  the  United  States  Mint  on  coinage.  We  advise  the  In- 
stitute of  Heraldry,  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  administer  the 
National  Capital  Arts  and  Cultural  Affairs  Program.  So  that  it's  a 
fairly  full  plate,  and  we  would  like  to  stress  that  it  is  done  by  seven 
volunteers  who  contribute  their  time  and  expertise  to  the  American 
people.  So  that,  in  a  sense,  we  are  an  already  privatized  agency  of 
Grovemment.  We  have  Federal  support,  and  that  is  what  we're  here 
to  ask  for  today,  which  I  think  keeps  us  independent  and  keeps  us 
on  a  level  pla)dng  field,  but  we  are  a  public/private  partnership, 
and  like  so  many  of  the  success  stories  in  Washington,  one  having 
been  the  National  Gallery,  which  I  was  at  for  32  years. 

So  I'm  here  to  answer,  or  try  to  answer,  any  questions  and  to  ex- 
plain the  work  of  the  Commission  in  any  way  that's  asked  of  us. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Brown  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  J.  CARTER  BROWN,  CHAIRMAN,  THE 
COMMISSION  OF  FINE  ARTS,  BEFORE  THE  HOUSE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  THE  INTERIOR  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES,  9  MARCH  1995. 


As  you  know,  the  President's  FY '96  Budget  requested 
$879,000  for  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  and  $6,941,000  for  the 
National  Capital  Arts  and  Cultural  Affairs  program.   At  the  same 
time,  as  part  of  the  Vice  President's  Reinventing  Government 
Initiative,  all  Federal  agencies  are  reexamining  their  mission. 
This  includes:   addressing  the  mission,  based  on  "customer"  input, 
asking  whether  the  mission  could  be  accomplished  as  well  or 
better  without  Federal  involvement;  looking  for  ways  to  cut  cost 
or  improve  performance  through  competition;  and  ways  to  put 
customers  first,  cut  red  tape,  and  empower  employees.   We  are 
actively  participating  in  this  effort  and  will  be  keeping  the 
subcommittee  fully  apprised  of  our  review. 

The  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  is  requesting  a  Salaries  and 
Expenses  appropriation  of  $879,000  for  FY '96  to  finance  the 
expenses  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  and  the  salaries  and 
related  costs  necessary  to  finance  a  supporting  staff  and 
maintain  the  present  level  of  operations.   The  changes  between 
the  FY '95  program  and  the  FY '96  request  are  as  follows: 

An  increase  of  $21,000  for  additional  costs  in  FY'96  for  one 
quarter  of  the  January  1995  general  pay  raise  and  locality  pay 
raise,  three  quarters  of  the  January  1996  pay  raise,  one  more 
paid  day,  GSA  space  cost,  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
administrative  service  costs. 

An  increase  of  $24,000  in  program  changes  to  cover 
increased  personnel  costs  and  operation  costs.   In  1996, 
$6,941,000  is  requested  for  the  National  Capital  Arts  and 
Cultural  Affairs  program. 

Annual  Review  of  Activities 

For  the  past  several  years,  the  Commission  has  provided  you 
with  a  brief  overview  of  some  of  the  highlights  of  our  year's 
activities  and  a  glimpse  of  one  or  two  upcoming  projects.   This 
year  they  range  in  location  from  the  American  Gardens  at  the 
World  War  II  Museum  in  Caen,  France  to  the  design  of  the  walkways 
on  the  Mall,  and  in  magnitude  from  the  Southeast  Federal  Center 
development  housing  23,000  employees  to  the  commemorative  coin 
programs  authorized  by  the  Congress.   Collectively  they  all  have 
an  effect  to  some  degree  on  the  American  public,  especially  here 
in  the  Capital. 
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The  Mall 


Of  all  the  projects,  certainly  the  Mall  has  to  rank  as  one 
of  the  most  significant.   For  more  than  twenty  years  we  have 
enjoyed  the  naturally-surfaced  walkways  that  replaced  the  paved 
roads  and  parked  cars  that  lined  the  Mall  from  end  to  end.   The 
National  Park  Service  is  now  faced  with  a  possible  lawsuit  on 
behalf  of  those  who  feel  that  the  packed  earth  surfaces  restrict 
access  by  the  handicapped.   Even  though  the  surface  is  heavily 
compacted  and  well  drained,  they  argue  that  a  paved  material 
would  make  getting  around  much  easier. 

This  may  be  true,  but  we  feel  that  doing  so  may  adversely 
affect  the  park-like  character  of  the  Mall  to  the  detriment  of 
the  many  others  who  enjoy  it  in  its  present  condition.   Walkways 
with  a  natural  footing  are  a  tradition  in  great  urban  parks;  they 
have  a  way  of  lending  a  relaxed  air  to  the  paths  which,  if  paved 
over  with  concrete,  would  lose  much  of  this  character.   We  fully 
respect  the  rights  of  the  disadvantaged.   At  the  same  time  I  hope 
we  can  strike  a  reasonable  balance  between  the  needs  of  the 
physically  disadvantaged  and  those  of  the  public  at  large. 

Increased  Accessibility  of  Historic  Structures 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  accessibility,  there  are  a 
number  of  other  projects  that  have  taken  up  considerable  time  in 
recent  months:   new  ramps  to  the  south  entrance  of  the 
Smithsonian  Castle,  the  Ariel  Rios  Building  in  the  Federal 
Triangle,  the  headquarters  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  on 
Lafayette  Square,  and  most  importantly,  the  main  entrance  to  the 
Lincoln  Memorial.   All  of  these  structures  are  historic,  and  all 
present  uniquely  difficult  problems  in  meeting  the  strict 
standards  imposed  by  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act. 

Although  the  structures  I've  mentioned  are  all  historic 
landmarks  and  the  ADA  requirements  could  be  modified  or  waived 
altogether,  the  federal  government  has  taken  the  position  that 
every  public  facility  should  be  accessible  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible  even  if  it  means  modifications  to  the  original  design. 
The  tricky  part  is  to  do  this  and  not  diminish  the  architectural 
or  historical  values,  and  that  is  where  the  Commission  comes  in. 
So  far  we  have  been  generally  successful.   At  the  same  time  I 
would  hope  that  those  who  petition  for  accessibility  would  do  so 
in  a  way  that  is  open  to  some  give-and-take.   Otherwise  I  can  see 
instances  where  the  inherent  values  of  a  site  or  structure  would 
be  so  diminished  that  it  wouldn't  be  worth  visiting. 
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We  continue  to  devote  a  great  deal  of  time  to  memorials. 
They  come  to  us  in  all  stages  of  development,  those  with  no  site 
or  design,  some  with  a  site  but  no  design,  and  others  with  both, 
some  under  way  and  some  standing  still  for  lack  of  funds. 

The  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial 

For  sheer  length  of  time,  the  FDR  memorial  has  to  be  at  the 
head  of  the  list,  having  been  initiated  nearly  forty  years  ago. 
The  current  design  was  approved  by  the  Commission  in  1979,  but  it 
lay  dormant  until  just  a  few  years  ago.   It  is  now  at  last  under 
way,  with  many  of  the  extensive  modifications  to  the  site 
completed.   We  are  now  winding  down  review  of  the  various  pieces 
of  sculpture;  in  fact,  next  week  we  will  look  at  the  final  piece 
to  be  decided,  a  portrait  of  FDR  at  his  first  inaugural.   Earlier 
studies  of  this  subject  fell  a  bit  short  of  everyone's  expec- 
tations, but  I  hope  what  we  see  in  a  few  days  will  be  better. 
Word  has  reached  our  office  that  an  effort  is  being  made  to 
change  the  figure  of  FDR  seated  in  his  wheelchair,  which  as  you 
know,  he  always  kept  out  of  sight.   This  is  the  case  with  this 
portrait,  the  chair  and  legs  being  concealed  by  a  blanket.   As 
such  it  may  not  reflect  some  current  attitudes  towards 
disability,  but  it  is  historically  correct,  and  that  is  the  way 
it  should  stay. 

African  American  Civil  War  Memorial 

We  will  be  looking  at  a  final  design  at  our  next  meeting. 
The  studies  we  have  seen  so  far  are  very  encouraging.   They  show 
a  central  piece  of  sculpture  of  family  members  surrounded  by 
walls  containing  the  names  of  the  over  100,000  African  Americans 
who  supported  Union  troop  efforts,  many  in  uniform  and  some  in 
other  ways.   The  site  for  this  memorial  is  significant.   It  is  at 
10th  and  U  Streets  NW,  a  long  way  from  the  Monumental  Core,  and 
we  see  it  as  a  positive  contribution  to  the  neighborhood  and  the 
greatly  revitalized  U  Street  corridor  which  was  badly  impacted  by 
Metro  construction  for  many  years. 

The  Black  Revolutionary  War  Patriots  Memorial 

There  has  been  a  protracted  delay  in  fund  raising  for  the 
last  several  years.   We  understand  that  it  is  moving  forward  at 
last.  It  is  a  good  design  for  a  beautiful  site  in  Constitution 
Gardens,  right  across  the  lake  from  the  Signers  Memorial,  and 
will  be  in  keeping  with  the  general  historical  context  of  the 
area. 
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The  George  Mason  Memorial 

The  Commission  recently  approved  a  site  for  the  George  Mason 
Memorial  which  was  authorized  by  the  last  Congress.   It  too  will 
be  in  a  very  appropriate  setting,  next  to  the  Washington  end  of 
the  bridge  over  the  Potomac  that  bears  his  name  and  close  to  the 
Jefferson  Memorial.   The  preferred  location  is  presently  one  of 
the  nicer  gardens  managed  by  the  Park  Service,  and  we  all  hope 
very  little  needs  to  be  done  with  it  to  honor  Mr.  Mason. 


Women  in  Military  Service  Memorial 

Landscape  plans  were  recently  approved  for  this  major 
memorial  at  the  entrance  to  Arlington  National  Cemetery.   This  is 
a  memorial  that  not  only  is  appropriately  sited  in  terms  of  its 
subject,  but  which  also  will  contribute  significantly  to  the 
appearance  of  the  cemetery  entrance.   The  original  plans  for  the 
site  by  McKim,  Mead  &  White  were  never  completed,  and  this 
memorial  allows  us  finally  to  do  something  very  much  in  keeping 
with  the  original  design. 


United  States  Air  Force  Memorial 

Near  the  cemetery  is  another  site  that  is  being  considered 
for  the  Air  Force  Memorial.   Located  on  the  Arlington  ridge,  it 
would  lie  between  the  Marine  Corps  Memorial  and  the  Netherlands 
Carillon  overlooking  the  city.   It  is  a  very  special  location, 
and  given  the  right  inspiration  by  the  architect,  it  would  have 
all  the  potential  of  becoming  one  of  the  major  military  memorials 
in  the  Capital.   It  would  be  placed  slightly  down  the  hill  from 
the  Marine  Memorial,  in  fact  quite  out  of  sight  due  to  the 
features  of  the  existing  landscape,  so  the  Marines  do  not  have  to 
worry  that  it  would  interfere  with  their  prominence  on  the  hill. 


Korean  War  Veterans  Memorial 

This  nearly  complete  memorial  will  be  dedicated  this  coming 
summer.   It  has  been  a  long  and  arduous  task  to  resolve  the 
design.   As  part  of  the  final  review,  the  Secretary  and  I  have 
visited  on  numerous  occasions  the  sculptor's  studios  and  foundry 
where  the  statues  are  being  cast.   It  is  in  every  sense  a 
"monumental"  task,  with  nineteen  larger-than-life  free-standing 
figures  of  troops  in  combat  and  hundreds  of  additional  images  of 
support  personnel  etched  into  the  surface  of  an  adjoining  wall. 
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World  War  n  Memorial 


This  project  has  yet  to  come  to  us  officially,  but  we  have 
already  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  it  -  what  it  will  be  and 
where  it  should  go.   The  staff  is  staying  closely  in  touch  with 
the  recently-appointed  presidential  advisory  committee,  and  we 
hope  to  persuade  them  to  accept  our  conclusions.   Our  choice,  and 
there  are  very  few  to  choose  from,  is  the  plaza  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  between  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Streets,  Freedom  Plaza 
as  it  is  appropriately  named.   Historically  it  is  rich  in 
association.   The  World  War  I  Memorial  is  in  the  next  block  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  the  so-called  Pershing  Park,  which  is  really 
a  memorial  to  the  A.E.F,  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces, 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  was  also  the  parade  route  of  the  returning 
troops,  a  tradition  that  ended  with  this  conflict.  Constitution 
Avenue  now  being  the  preferred  route  for  ceremonial  and  victory 
parades  other  than  the  Inaugural.   There  is  little  prospect  of 
finding  another  site  with  as  much  to  offer.   A  landscape  solution 
that  is  comparable  to  the  Korean  and  Vietnam  memorials  is  simply 
not  possible  if  the  WW  II  Memorial  is  to  be  given  appropriate 
relative  weight  in  terms  of  magnitude.   There  simply  is  not  a 
site  big  enough.   The  key  is  location,  as  we  see  it,  and  no 
better  spot  is  there  than  Pennsylvania  Avenue.   We  understand 
other  sites  are  being  investigated,  a  site  just  west  of  the  Grant 
Memorial  on  the  Mall,  one  on  the  Tidal  Basin  where  the  "swan 
boats"  currently  operate,  and  a  third  on  the  eastern  end  of  the 
lake  in  Constitution  Gardens.   We  will  try  to  keep  an  open  mind 
about  their  studies,  but  these  other  sites  fall  far  short  of  what 
we  feel  should  be  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  important 
memorials  in  the  Capital. 


Southeast  Federal  Center 


We  have  been  devoting  much  time  to  provide  for  use  of  some 
of  the  old  military  installations  in  Washington.   Last  week  we 
were  delighted  to  see  the  Congress ionally  sponsored  task  force  on 
base  closing  assigning  five  thousand  naval  personnel  presently 
situated  in  Crystal  City  to  what  used  to  be  a  part  of  the 
Washington  Navy  Yard,  now  slated  to  be  a  major  federal  employment 
center.   Current  plans  envision  a  development  exceeding  the 
population  of  the  Federal  Triangle  by  some  five  thousand 
employees,  twenty-three  thousand  altogether. 
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The  Anacostia  River  is  one  of  the  most  overlooked  assets  in 
Washington.   It  has  an  intimacy  that  is  lacking  in  the  Potomac; 
it  is  much  smaller  of  course,  but  with  parkland  on  its  entire 
eastern  shore,  it  has  the  potential  for  being  one  of  the  prime 
locations  in  the  entire  city.   We  are  paying  considerable 
attention  to  the  design  guidelines  which  we  are  happy  to  report 
are  being  developed  with  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  maximizing 
the  best  of  its  urban  design  potential. 


Boiling  Air  Force  Base 

The  Commission  is  increasingly  concerned  with  the 
development  of  Boiling  Field,  one  of  the  premier  historical  sites 
of  aviation  history  in  this  country.   Some  years  ago,  following 
the  closure  of  air  operations,  the  base  became  a  cantonment 
facility  for  military  personnel.   We  were  not  consulted  at  the 
time,  and  now  the  housing  that  was  built  is  in  need  of  an 
overhaul.   Recently  the  Commission  was  asked  to  review  plans  for 
a  major  up-grading  of  deteriorating  housing  facilities.   We 
subsequently  approved  the  plans,  but  with  some  serious  misgivings 
about  the  way  this  land  is  being  used.   There  probably  is  no 
major  capital  city  anywhere  that  has  such  an  important  piece  of 
property  so  strategically  located;  to  assign  it  to  a  minor  role 
of  housing,  housing  that  would  be  much  better  in  a  suburban 
setting,  is  a  travesty  of  planning.   The  Air  Force,  to  its 
credit,  has  made  a  considerable  effort  to  adapt  many  of  the 
historic  structures  on  the  base  to  other  uses,  uses  that  are 
compatible  with  any  long-range  plans  that  might  eventually 
develop.   The  site  they  occupy  is  relatively  small  compared  to 
the  rest  of  the  old  airfield,  and  keeping  an  historical  dimension 
in  conjunction  with  new  development  seems  entirely  appropriate. 
We  are  doing  what  we  can  to  support  their  efforts  in  this 
direction,  but  ultimately  someone  has  to  take  a  deeper  look  at 
Boiling's  future.   Like  the  Southeast  Federal  Center  and  the 
Anacostia  River,  it  is  one  of  the  unsung  sites  and  offers  a 
remarkable  opportunity  to  make  a  major  contribution  to  the  future 
of  the  Capital. 


Arlington  National  Cemetery 

As  one  of  the  most  important  historical  sites  in  the  Capital 
area,  it  is  essential  that  it  be  preserved  as  a  place  of 
reverence  to  honor  the  Nation's  military  dead.   We  are  working 
with  the  management  of  the  cemetery  in  developing  long-range 
plans,  plans  that  will  take  into  consideration  the  diminishing 
reserve  of  land  and  at  the  same  time  allow  the  cemetery  to 
continue  as  something  more  than  an  historic  landmark.   Recently 
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the  Congress  authorized  the  erection  of  a  memorial  to  the  victims 
of  the  Pan  Am  103  disaster  over  Lockerbie,  Scotland.   It  was 
specified  in  the  legislation  that  it  be  in  Arlington  Cemetery. 
We  certainly  do  not  question  the  intent  to  remember  this  event, 
but  it  does  concern  the  Commission  that  the  Congress  specifically 
designated  a  site  in  Arlington.   In  1986  the  Commemorative  Works 
Act  was  wisely  created  by  the  Congress  to  give  some  control  over 
the  proliferation  of  memorials  and  where  they  should  be.   The 
consensus  is  that  the  Act  has  worked  very  well,  as  long  as  the 
National  Capital  Memorial  Commission  is  given  the  opportunity  to 
determine  the  appropriateness  of  the  proposal,  and  eventually  to 
pick  a  site.   When  there  is  intervention  in  the  form  of  desig- 
nating either  a  specific  location  or,  even  worse,  a  specific 
design,  then  the  process  is  seriously  diminished.   The  memorial 
in  question  is  modest  enough,  but  with  deep  respect  for  the 
tragedy,  this  non-military  commemoration  does  not  belong  in 
Arlington  Cemetery,  and  we  hope  the  Congress  will  keep  this  issue 
in  mind  when  similar  proposals  arise. 

Commemorative  Coin  Program 

Last  year  the  Citizens  Commemorative  Coin  Advisory  Committee 
was  established  by  Congress.   Its  purpose  was  to  develop 
guidelines  on  the  production  of  commemorative  coins,  which  in 
recent  years  have  been  produced  in  ever  greater  nvunbers.   Despite 
their  best  efforts,  and  I  should  say  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commission  participates  in  their  deliberations,  the  flood  of  coin 
proposals  seems  to  continue  unabated.   We  have  reviewed  an 
unprecedented  issue  of  coins  spanning  a  two-year  period  to  mark 
the  Olympic  Games  in  Atlanta  in  1996,  some  sixteen  coins  in  all. 
At  the  same  time  there  are  others  coming  on  line,  not  by  design 
but  by  desire,  with  no  thought  to  an  overall  scheme.   It  is 
difficult  enough  to  obtain  designs  that  merit  the  appreciation  of 
the  coin-buying  public,  but  in  a  larger  sense,  it  is  even  harder 
to  develop  the  kind  of  product  that  is  truly  worthy  of  national 
recognition  and  identity.   Coins  are  a  lasting  art  form,  a  fact 
that  will  be  easily  borne  out  by  history.   So  it  behooves  us  to 
produce  something  worthwhile,  something  that  reflects  the  best  we 
can  do,  and  that  becomes  more  difficult  as  more  coins  are 
produced  in  excessive  numbers. 


Long-Range  Plans  for  the  Capital 

The  National  Capital  Planning  Commission  has  solicited  the 
views  of  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  on  a  number  of  occasions 
this  past  year  on  their  efforts  to  develop  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  the  next  twenty  or  thirty  years.   This  is  a  daunting  task, 
with  so  many  unknowns  at  such  a  volatile  time.  It  is  doubtful 
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that  a  body  of  planners,  no  matter  how  well  informed,  can  ever 
envision  the  state  of  a  city's  physical  structure  twenty  years 
hence.   Yet  there  is  ample  precedent  for  giving  some  framework  to 
how  things  should  develop.   We  believe  their  efforts  to  reinforce 
the  basic  plans  laid  down  originally  in  1791  and  later  reaffirmed 
in  1901  and  still  basically  sound  should  be  applauded.   NCPC  is 
regrettably  limited,  however,  in  taking  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  development  of  the  National  Capital  since  they  are  confined 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  Self  Governance  Act  to  address  only 
those  issues  which  affect  the  federal  interest.   Local  planning 
issues  are  quite  separate.   In  essence,  this  normally  produces  an 
awkward  planning  process  which  should  be  thoroughly  reexamined  by 
the  Congress.   There  is  no  merit  in  a  situation  that  demands 
intelligent  solutions  to  the  problems  of  the  entire  city  and  does 
not  give  the  agency  in  charge  the  wherewithal  to  solve  them. 
There  are  some  very  tough  decisions  ahead,  and  the  quality  of 
life  in  Washington  is  riding  on  them.   It  is  absolutely 
imperative  that  this  situation  be  addressed,  and  that  some 
sensible  remedial  action  result.   We  cannot  have  a  city  that 
functions  as  a  whole  without  a  unified  planning  effort.   Planning 
that  derives  from  local  interest,  and  planning  that  respects  the 
desires  of  the  federal  establishment,  have  to  be  brought  together 
in  some  kind  of  unified  role. 


National  Capital  Arts  and  Cultural  Affairs  Program 

In  the  present  context  of  reexamining  some  of  the  programs 
that  support  the  cultural  significance  of  our  society,  a  good 
word  should  be  put  in  for  continuing  this  program.   Quite 
properly  in  our  view  the  arts  should  be  supported  in  the  majority 
by  the  private  sector  when  such  support  exists. 

The  District  of  Columbia,  with  respect  to  support  of  its 
nationally-significant  institutions  that  do  not  receive  federal 
support  for  their  programs,  it  at  a  peculiar  disadvantage.   There 
is  no  state  arts  council;  the  city  government  is  in  dire  straits; 
and  the  industrial  base  is  almost  non-existent,  with  its 
overwhelmingly  predominant  industry  being  the  government.   Some 
twenty-one  million  visitors  are  estimated  to  come  each  year  from 
all  fifty  states  and  abroad.   Private  institutions  such  as  the 
Corcoran,  the  Phillips,  or  the  National  Symphony  do  not  have  the 
economic  base  found  in  other  cities.   To  make  up  for  this  lack, 
the  Congress  wisely  enacted  this  very  modest  program  that  would 
help  compensate  for  the  lack  of  local  support  opportunities  and 
still  leave  the  primary  funding  in  the  private  sector.   The 
Administration  has  tailored  back  the  outlay  from  $7,500,000  in 
Fiscal  Year   1995  to  $6,941,000  in  fiscal  Year  1996  in  accordance 
with  deficit  reduction  and  other  budget  priorities.   The  cultural 
institutions  of  this  city  are  an  important  part  of  the  Capital's 
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life,  not  only  as  it  serves  our  citizens,  but  also  the  many 
visitors  from  elsewhere  in  the  country  and  abroad;  to  diminish 
this  most  important  aspect  of  Washington  life  would  be 
unfortunate. 

I  should  note  that  all  appropriated  funds  for  this  program 
go  for  grants  and  that  the  Commission  absorbs  the  administration 
of  the  program  within  our  salaries  and  expenses  account.   The 
administrative  panel  for  the  program  worked  together  with  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  all  applicants  to  clarify  the  program 
guidelines  for  1995  which  we  are  including  as  an  exhibit.   A  list 
of  the  1994  awards  is  also  included. 
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1995  NATIONAL  CAPITAL  ARTS  AND  CULTURAL  AFFAIRS  PROGRAM 

GUIDELINES 

In  Public  Law  99-190,  as  amended,  the  U.S.  Congress  authorized  a  grant  program  to 
support  artistic  and  cultural  programs  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Its  purpose  is  to  provide 
grants  for  general  operating  support  to  organizations  whose  primary  purpose  is  performing, 
exhibiting,  and/or  presenting  the  arts. 

Eligibility  to  Apply:  To  be  eligible  for  a  grant  from  the  National  Capital  Arts  and  Cultural 
Affairs  Program,  an  organization  must  be  designated  in  20  U.S.C.  S  956a  or  must  satisfy  all  the 
following  criteria: 

1.  The  organization  must  have  its  principal  place  of  business  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  must  have  the  primary  purpose  of  performing,  exhibiting,  and/or 
presenting  the  arts; 

2.  The  organization  must  be  engaged  primarily  in  performing,  exhibiting  and/or 
presenting  the  arts  in  a  facility  or  facilities  located  in  the  District  of  Columbia; 

a.  "Performing"  is  the  public  presentation  before  a  live  audience  of  dance, 
theatre,  opera,  music  and  related  forms. 

b.  "Exhibiting"  is  the  public  display  to  a  live  audience  of  the  visual  arts, 
including,  but  not  limited  to  painting,  sculpture,  photography,  works  on  paper, 
textiles,  crafts,  cultural  artifacts,  and  media  arts. 

c.  "Presenting"  is  the  programming  and/or  presentation  of  "Performing"  or 
"Exhibiting"  as  defined  above; 

3.  The  organization  must  allocate  a  substantial  portion  of  its  annual  income  to 
exhibiting,  performing  and/or  presenting  art  in  facilities  located  in  the  District  of 
Columbia; 

4.  The  organization  must  be  a  not-for-profit,  non-academic  institution  of 
demonstrated  national  repute;  and 

5.  The  organization  must  have  an  annual  income,  exclusive  of  federal  or  pass- 
through  federal  funds,  in  excess  of  $1  million  for  each  of  the  three  years  prior  to  the 
year  of  application. 
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National  Capital   Arts  and  Cultural   Affairs   Grants    Program 
1994  Recipients   and  Awards 


Total:  $    7,500,000 

Recipient 

American  Architectural  Foundation 

Arena   Stage 

Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art 

Folger  Shakespeare  Library 

Ford ' s  Theatre 

JFK  Center  for  the  Performing.  Arts 

Meridian  House  International 

National  Building  Museum 

National  Musevim  of  Women  in  the  Arts 

National  Learning  Center\ 
Capital  Childrens  Museum 

National  Symphony  Orchestra 

Phillips  Collection 

Shakespeare  Theatre  at  the  Folger 

Studio  Theatre 

Textile  Museum 

Washington  Ballet 

Washington  Opera 

Washington  Performing  Arts  Society 


Award 

359,236 

500,000 

500,000 

459,177 

393,639 

500,000 

336,390 

339,128 

425,785 

374,205 

500,000 
412,991 
431,592 
334,677 
337,927 
361,184 
500,000 
434,070 
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Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you.  I  have  a  few  questions  and  then  I'll 
jrield  to  my  colleague  here. 

What  is  the  status  of  the  FDR  Memorial? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  design  is  complete  and  approved.  The  sculp- 
tures are  virtually  all  approved.  There  is  one,  I  think,  for  the  com- 
memoration of  the  First  Inaugural,  "the  nothing  to  fear  but  fear  it- 
self' speech,  which  will  be  coming  before  us,  and  I  think  they've 
broken  ground  technically. 

Mr.  Atherton.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Brown.  There's  a  big  construction  fence  all  around  the  site, 
and  so  after  all  these  years,  I  think  we're  finally  going  to  get  that 
done. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  last  year  you  mentioned  that  they  were  hav- 
ing trouble  raising  private  funding  for  the  Women  in  Military  Serv- 
ice for  an  American  memorial.  What's  the  most  recent  update  on 
that? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  they  have  been  before  us  with  refinements  of 
the  design,  which  is  a  very  exciting  one.  I  haven't  heard  a  report 
on  their  fundraising  progress,  but  they  seem  to  have  quite  a  head 
of  steam.  Of  course,  it's  a  wonderful  project  because  it  includes  the 
historic  preservation  of  this  very  important  exedra  there  right  on 
the  axis  of  Memorial  Bridge  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Custis  Lee  Maui- 
sion.  But,  as  you  will  see,  they  will  preserve  the  lovely  architecture 
that's  there  and  then  very  cleverly  introduce  behind  there  some 
spaces  that  will  provide  the  memorial  function,  specific  names  of 
women  who  have  served,  and  very  interesting  design  that  uses  the 
light  that  will  come  in  from  behind  there  £ind  etched  into  the  glass 
that  will  cast  shadows.  We're  quite  taken  with  their  expertise,  and 
they  seem  to  have  a  lot  of  strong  leadership,  and  we're  not  in  the 
money  business.  So  I  can't  really  say  how  their  fund  drive  is  going, 
but  we  wish  them  well. 

Mr.  Regula.  I'm  going  to  yield  to  you,  Mr.  Yates. 

Mr.  Yates.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

That  is  a  lovely  rendition  of  a  women's  memorisd.  How  advanced 
is  this?  There's  no  construction  yet? 

Mr.  Brown.  No  construction,  no. 

Mr.  Atherton.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we're  still  in  the  process  of 
design  review.  It's  coming  into  our  meeting  next  week  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  see.  But  you  don't  anticipate  any  problems  with  it? 

Mr.  Atherton.  I  don't,  no. 

Mr.  Brown.  As  you  know,  we've  long  been  an  advocate  of  it.  We 
think  that  this  is  long  overdue  and  highly  appropriate. 

Mr.  Yates.  How  long  have  you  been  Chairman  of  this  now. 
Carter? 

Mr.  Brown.  Twenty-three  years  is  it,  going  on  24? 

Mr.  Yates.  Twenty-three  years.  You  started  as  a  callow  youth, 
and  now 


[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Brown.  Now  I'm  a  callow  geriatric. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Yates.  Now  you're  a  mature  purveyor  of  wisdom.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Brown.  I  have  the  honor  to  have  been  appointed  by  six 
Presidents  in  a  row,  which  does  make  the  role,  we  hope,  somewhat 
nonpartisan. 
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Mr.  Yates.  Well,  that  compares — well,  it's  an  entirely  different 
thing,  I  suppose.  I  served  with  10  Presidents. 
Mr.  Brown.  That's  where  you've  got  me. 
Mr.  Yates.  Six  is  pretty  good,  too.  I  mean  I  haven't  been  the  ap- 

fjointments.  That's  more  than  I  have.  Of  course,  I've  been  elected. 
Laughter.] 

Mr.  Brown.  That's  a  little  harder. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  the  National  Capital  Arts 
and  Cultural  Affairs  program.  Why  is  it  being  cut  by  half^  a  million 
dollars? 

Mr.  Brown.  This  was  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
There  is  a  representative  of  the  0MB  here.  I  don't  know  whether 
she  would  like  to  speak  to  that. 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  would  you  like  to  speak  to  that,  wherever  you 
are? 

Ms.  DisiMONE.  No,  I'm  not  here  to 

Mr.  Yates.  Oh,  that's  right. 

Mr.  Brown.  She's  here  as  an  observer.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Yates.  Oh,  okay.  OMB  does  operate  in  more  secrecy  than  the 
CIA.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  from  what  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  it  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  fiscal  restraints,  steps  at  reduction,  and  so 
forth. 

Mr.  Yates.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brown.  But  I  should  point  out  for  the  record  that  the  admin- 
istration of  the  act  is  without  additional  cost  to  the  American  tax- 
payer. We  have  absorb  that  within  the  administrative  structure  of 
the 

Mr.  Yates.  Grood  for  you. 

Mr.  Brown  [continuing].  Commission. 

Mr.  Yates.  I'm  glad  you  put  that  in  the  record. 

How  is  that  organization  working  out? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  we — I  mean,  I  personally  feel  that  it's  now 
more  needed  than  ever  by  virtue  of  the  disastrous  state  of  finances 
of  the  District  government.  We  read  in  this  morning's  paper  about 
the  struggles  they  have  to  get  any  arts  funding  at  all  for  the  Dis- 
trict, and  the  logic  of  it  is  greatly  dependent  on  the  fact  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  so  anomalous  by  this  disparity  between  its 
importance  symbolically  as  the  capital  city  and  its  funding  base, 
which  is  not  able  to  take  advantage  of  any  State  arts  council  mon- 
ies or  monies  that  are  transferred  from  the  endowments  as  block 
grants  to  States.  So  it  doesn't  have  that  source.  And  its  industrial 
base  is  pretty  meager.  I  mean,  the  big  industry  is  the  Grovemment. 
And  so  compared  to  other  cities  of  anjrwhere  near  its  importance, 
the  cultural  institutions  that  do  not  have  Federal  support  of  their 
programming  are  very  hard  put  to  it.  So  I  think  this  program  is 
really  considered  life  blood  for  many  of  these  very  worthy  and  na- 
tionally-significant  

Mr,  Yates.  That's  why  I  was  kind  of  surprised  when  I  saw  the 
results  of  the  OMB  action.  I  wondered  why.  I  suppose  OMB  felt — 
I  don't  know  what  the  reasons  are  because  they  asked  for  such  a 
small  appropriation  anjrway. 

Are  you  being  downsized  by  the  Vice  President's  reinvention  of 
Government? 
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Mr.  Brown.  We  have  been  very  closely  questioned  about  what 
suggestions  we  might  have  to  streamline  our  organization.  The 
problem  with  an  organization 

Mr.  Yates.  How  can  that 

Mr.  Brown  [continuing].  Of  our  size  is  that 

Mr.  Yates.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brown  [continuing].  When  you  have  only  seven  people  to 
start  with  and  have  for  35  years,  it's  a  little  hard  to  know  how  we 
would  do  it  any  more  efficiently. 

Mr.  Yates.  But  you'll  have  six.  Does  that  mean  that  you've 
streamlined  it? 

Mr.  Brown.  That's  up  to  them,  but  I  think  that  the  major  input 
in  terms  of  what  would  have  otherwise  been  personnel  cost  is  vol- 
unteers. 

Mr.  Yates.  Is  this  a  bare  bones  budget  you  bring  to  us? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  think  so. 

Mr.  Yates.  Nothing  where  you  could  use  more  money  some- 
where, as  if  we  have  it? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  I  think  we  sail  on  a  very  even  keel  and  we  do 
our  best  to  be  able  to  give  some  back  at  the  end  of  year,  and  per- 
haps with  this  appropriation,  we  might  even  be  able  to.  So  we're 
trjdng  to  run  a  taut  ship. 

Mr.  Yates.  Yes.  How  long  has  Mr.  Atherton  been  with  you? 

Mr.  Brown.  Longer  than  I  have. 

Mr.  Yates.  More  than  23  years? 

Mr.  Atherton.  Thirty-five. 

Mr.  Yates.  Thirty  five  years? 

Mr.  Brown.  He  doesn't  look  it.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Yates.  Almost  as  long  as  I've  been  in  Congress,  not  quite, 
though.  I  w£is  here  to  greet  you  when  you  came,  I  guess. 

Anyway 

Mr.  Atherton.  Well,  we  were  talking  about  that. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  think  the^re  a  very  good  organization.  It's  been  my 
experience  with  you  right  along.  And  when  you  indicated  that  you 
don't  have  the  power  to  veto,  I  think  you  have  an  awful  good  sug- 
gestive power,  but  that  doesn't  veto.  I  remember  what  the  Holo- 
caust Commission  went  through  when  you  made  suggestions  affect- 
ing designs.  That  had  the  power  of  veto  because  they  immediately 
took  steps  to  incorporate  your  suggestions,  and  I  must  say  the  re- 
sults of  all  of  you  were 

Mr.  Brown.  We  were  very  pleased  with  the  way  that  came  out. 
That  was  a  real  collaboration. 

Mr.  Yates.  To  see  anything  relating  to  the  Holocaust  as  a  thing 
of  beauty — but  that  building,  the  memorial,  is  a  magnificent  struc- 
ture. 

I  have  no  further  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Skaggs? 

Mr.  Skaggs.  No  questions. 

Mr.  Regula.  No  questions? 

Mr.  Yates.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  was  just  looking  over  the  various  grantees.  Would 
the  budget  that's  proposed  allow  you  to  hold  the  present  levels? 

Mr.  Brown.  They  would  all  go  down  commensurately,  as  I  under- 
stand it. 
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Mr.  Regula.  So  there  would  be  a  little  nick  on  each  one? 

Mr.  Brown.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Regula.  Would  there  be  any  that  you'd  contemplate  drop- 
ping? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  no.  Under  the  law,  it's  fairly  cut  and  dried 
about  how  one  distributes  this  money.  They  have  to  jump  through 
certain  hoops.  They  have  to  have  over  a  million  dollars  budget. 
They  have  to  have  been — over  a  three-year  period,  they  have  to 
have  been  of  national  significance.  So  we  think  that  it's  fairly 
straightforward  to  divide  this  up.  There's  also  a  cap,  so  nobody  can 
get  too  much  of  the  pie.  The  cap  is  500,  and  what  would  happen 
probably  with  some  downsizing  is  that  that  would  drop  below  that. 

Mr.  Regula.  Generally,  what  percentage  of  the  budgets  of  these 
various  organizations  would  this  amount  to? 

Mr.  Brown.  That's  a  very  good  question,  and  we  could  maybe 
calculate  that  for  you.  It  does,  as  you  guess,  vary  widely  with  the 
size  of  the  organization,  but  I  think  most  of  these  are  of  a  scale 
that  this  level  of  funding  is  enormously  significant. 

Mr.  Regula.  Staff  just  handed  me  a  sheet  that  came  from 
Chemikoff  and  Company  which  shows  it  ranges  anywhere  from  2 
percent — ^well,  here's  .88,  which,  of  course,  is  the  Kennedy  Center, 
but  from  that  up  to  a  maximum  of  19  percent. 

Mr.  Brown.  Of  course,  with  the  Kennedy  Center,  you  have  to 
recognize  that  it  is  a  presidential  memorial  as  well  as  an  arts  ef- 
fort, and  what  a  lot  of  the  public  don't  seem  to  realize  is  that  the 
arts  programming  of  the  Kennedy  Center  does  not  receive  Federal 
support  other  than  this  little  amount.  It  is  basically  privately  fund- 
ed. The  building  and  maintenance  and  now,  very  important,  refur- 
bishing and  bringing  it  into  code  and  all  kinds  of  dire  problems 
that  they  have  with  the  building,  will  have  to  have  some  Federal 
help.  But  that  skews  the  figures. 

Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you  for  coming.  We'll  have  some  questions 
for  the  record  and  we  will  keep  the  record  open  for  three  days. 

Mr.  Brown.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  It's  nice  to  be 
back  with  you. 

[Committee  note. — ^Additional  committee  questions  and  answers 
for  the  record  follow:] 
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Answers  to  Questions  from  Appropriations  Committee 

1.  What  is  the  status  of  the  Wall  of  Liberty  memorial  in  France? 

Although  fund  raising  appeals  have  appeared  on 
major  network  TV  as  recently  as  September  1994, 
attempts  to  contact  the  Wall  of  Liberty  Foundation 
offices  have  been  unsuccessful.   Phone  numbers 
advertised  in  their  brochure  are  no  longer  operable, 
and  the  Post  Office  has  no  listings  for  a  forwarding 
address.   The  Secretary  of  the  Commission  visited  the 
site  and  museum  in  Caen  last  June,  and  reported  wide- 
spread dissatisfaction  of  many  American  veterans  who 
were  under  the  impression  the  wall  had  already  been 
built  and  came  to  see  their  names. 

2.  Has  the  President  neuned  the  members  of  the  World  War  II 
Advisory  Committee? 

The  President  named  the  following  members  of  the 
World  War  II  Memorial  Advisory  Committee: 

Rear  Admiral  Ming  E.  Chang  USN  (Ret) 

Ms.  Melissa  Durbin 

Dr.  Miguel  Encinias,  LTC,  USAF  (Ret) 

Dr.  Helen  Fagin 

Mr.  William  Ferguson 

Mr.  Jess  Hay 

Mr.  Jon  Mangis 

Mr.  Bill  Mauldin 

Mrs.  Sarah  McClendon 

Robert  Moor head,  USARNG  (Ret) 

Mr.  J. M. (Bill)  Murphy 

Mr.  Pete  Wheeler 

3.  Has  there  been  any  progress  on  the  World  War  II  memorial? 

The  Commission  Chairman  and  Secretary  have  devoted 
considerable  time  to  evaluating  potential  sites,  but 
there  has  been  no  formal  submission  of  a  proposal  to 
the  Commission  as  a  whole.   The  staff  has  also  supplied 
data  on  Freedom  Plaza  at  Pennsylvania  Avenue  between 
Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Streets,  NW,  to  members  of 
the  Site  Selection  Subcommittee,  a  part  of  the  Advisory 
Committee.   This  is  the  site  currently  favored  by  the 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts. 
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Salaries  and  Expenses 


4.  The  budget  includes  a  5%  increase  for  salaries  and  expenses. 
Given  that  this  Committee  is  likely  to  face  severe  budget 
constraints,  could  the  Commission  operate  with  a  modest 
reduction  in  funding  for  salaries  and  expenses  next  year? 

The  Commission  could  absorb  $10,000  -  $12,000  in 
personnel  expenses  currently  included  in  the  original 
FY' 96  request. 

National  Capital  Arts  and  Cultural  Affairs  Program 

5.  What  is  the  rationale  for  siibsidizing  Washington,  D.C.  arts 
and  cultural  organizations  through  the  National  Capital  Arts 
and  Cultural  Affairs  progrzun? 

This  is  a   program  for  cultural  institutions  of 
national  repute,  located  in  the  Capital,  that  enhance 
its  role  as  a  national  city,  but  whose  programs  are  not 
fully  maintained  by  the  federal  government.  It  is 
designed  to  help  compensate  for  the  lack  of  state  or 
city  funds  available  to  comparable  institutions  in 
other  major  cities  that  do  not  share  the  federal  city's 
unique  combination  of  national  significance  and  limited 
sources  of  local  funding. 

6.  How  many  organizations  are  supported  through  the  National 
Capital  Arts  and  Cultural  Affairs  progr<un? 

Eighteen  awards  were  approved  in  1994  and  1995. 

7.  Has  the  number  of  grantees  remained  fairly  stable  over  the 
last  several  years? 

Two  new  organizations  qualified  for  the  program  in 
1994.   None  were  qualified  by  the  panel  in  1995. 

8.  Do  you  expect  the  nunJser  of  grantees  to  increase  in  the  near 
future? 

Possibly  two;  one  organization  which  was  turned  down  in 
1995  may  be  qualified  in  1996  and  there  has  been  an 
inquiry  from  an  additional  organization  which  believes 
it  will  be  qualified  in  1996. 
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9.  What  are  the  criteria  for  receiving  grant  funding? 

Public  Law  99-190,  as  amended,  and  the  program's 
guidelines,  (an  exhibit  in  Chairman's  statement), 
include  requirements  that  organizations  have  the 
primary  purpose  of  performing  and/or  exhibiting  the 
arts  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  having  an 
income  in  excess  of  $1,000,000,  exclusive  of  any 
federal  funds,  for  three  consecutive  years  preceding 
qualification. 


10.  How  is  the  grant  amount  determined  for  each  grantee? 

Public  Law  99-190,  as  amended,  gives  a  formula  for 
distribution:  "...70  percentum  shall  be  equally 
distributed  among  all  qualifying  organizations  and  30 
percentum  shall  be  distributed  based  on  the  size  of  an 
organization's  total  annual  income,  exclusive  of 
Federal  funds,  compared  to  the  combined  total  annual 
income,  exclusive  of  Federal  funds,  of  all  eligible 
institutions.  No  organization  shall  receive  a  grant  in 
excess  of  $500,000  in  a  single  year." 


11.  Provide  a  list  of  the  grant  recipients  for  1994,  their 
operating  income,  the  amount  of  each  grant,  and  the  grant 
amount  as  a  percentage  of  the  grantee's  total  income. 


Institution 

Total  Income 

Grant  Percent 

AIA  Foundation 

2,757,788 

359,236 

13.0% 

Arena  Stage 

8,997,565 

500,000 

5.6% 

Corcoran 

9,644,752 

500,000 

5.2% 

Folger  Library 

7,163,708 

459,177 

6.4% 

Ford's  Theatre 

4,322,875 

393,639 

9.1% 

Kennedy  Ctr. 

57,000,000 

500,000 

0.9% 

Meridian  House 

15,789,830 

336,390 

2.1% 

Building 
Museum 

2,752,220 

339,128 

12.3% 

Women's  Museum 

5,317,015 

425,785 

8.0% 

Children's 
Museum 

3,368,349 

374,205 

11.1% 

Nat .  Symphony 

17,146,000 

500,000 

2.9% 
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Phillips 
Collection 

4,859,640 

412,991 

8.5% 

Shakespeare 
Theatre 

5,536,232 

431,592 

7.8% 

Studio  Theatre 

1,560,605 

334,677 

21.4% 

Textile  Museum 

2,157,800 

337,927 

15,7% 

Washington 
Ballet 

2,907,910 

361,184 

12.4% 

Washington 
Opera 

10,638,001 

500,000 

4.7% 

Washington 
Performing 
Arts 

5,667,491 

434,070 

7.7% 

12.  The  Kennedy  Center  which  has  in  excess  of  an  $80  million 
operating  budget,  of  which  $20  million  comes  from  this  Committee 
for  o  &  M  and  capital  projects,  also  receives  the  maximum  grant 
of  $500,000.  Has  the  Commission  considered  excluding  the  Kennedy 
Center  from  the  program  on  the  basis  of  the  substantial  support 
they  already  receive  from  Congress,  and  their  ability  to  raise 
private  funds  on  a  national  basis? 

No,  this  has  not  been  considered  because  the  grant 
program  operates  by  subtracting  Federal  funds  from 
institutional  incomes.  The  Kennedy  Center  non-Federal 
income  in  the  1995  cycle  is  $50,535,000,  and  that  is 
the  basis  of  calculating  the  grant  as  required  by 
Public  Law  99-190. 


13.  What  will  be  the  impact  of  the  $599,000  reduction  proposed 
for  the  National  Capital  Arts  and  Cultural  Affairs  grants? 

The  grant  amounts  for  all  organizations  will  be 
proportionally  reduced,  but  smaller  organizations, 
where  the  grant  comprises  a  larger  percentage  of  their 
operating  funds,  will  be  more  affected. 


14.  Provide  a  list  of  the  Commission  members,  the  dates  that 
their  terms  began  and  expire. 


Commission  members  are  appointed  for  four  year  terms, 
but  serve  until  replaced. 

Hon.  J.  Carter  Brown,  Chairman;  appointed  10/94 
Hon.  Rex  M.  Ball,  appointed  10/94 
Hon.  Carolyn  Brody,  appointed  10/94 
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Hon.  Jeannine  Smith  Clark,  appointed  4/92 
Hon.  Eden  Rafshoon,  appointed  10/94 
Hon.  Harry  G.  Robinson,  III,  appointed  10/94 
Hon.  Susan  Porter  Rose,  appointed  12/92 

15.  Provide  a  five-year  table  on  administrative  services  paid  to 
the  Department  of  Interior. 

1996  -  $39,000  (requested) 

1995  -  $38,000 

1994  -  $39,000 

1993  -  $41,000 

1992  -  $43,000 

1991  -  $33,000 


Friday,  March  3,  1995. 

JOHN  F.  KENNEDY  CENTER  FOR  THE  PERFORMING 

ARTS 

WITNESSES 

JAMES  D.  WOLFENSOHN,  CHAIRMAN,  KENNEDY  CENTER 

LARRY  WILKER,  PRESIDENT,  KENNEDY  CENTER 

BILL  BECKER,  GENERAL  COUNSEL 

SHELLEY  FEIST,  DIRECTOR,  GOVERNMENT  LIAISON 

CLIF  JETER,  CHIEF  FINANCIAL  OFFICER 

JIM  KIRKMAN,  CONSTRUCTION  PROJECT  EXECUTIVE 

Mr.  Regula.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Wolfensohn. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  are  pleased  to  have  you.  Your  remarks 
in  their  entirety  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  so  if  you  would 
Uke  to  summarize  for  the  subcommittee,  we  would  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Wolfensohn.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  first  introduce  my  colleague,  the  President 
of  the  Kennedy  Center,  Larry  Wilker;  Bill  Becker  who  is  our  Gen- 
eral Counsel;  and  Shelley  Feist,  the  Director  of  Government  Liai- 
son and  our  Chief  Financial  Officer,  Clif  Jeter  and  Jim  Kirkman, 
Construction  Project  Executive,  should  there  be  any  questions  that 
they  can  respond  to. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take  you  up  on  your  offer  to  make 
a  brief  oral  statement.  We  are,  of  course,  here  to  present  our  re- 
quest which  totals  $19,373  million  in  two  activities,  annual  funding 
for  the  building  operations  and  maintenance,  at  $10,373  million, 
and  capital  repair  funding  of  $9  million  to  continue  with  the  repair 
and  renewal  of  the  1.5  million  square  foot  facility  which  is  now  25 
years  old  and  which  has,  you  know,  had  very  little  done  to  it  until 
1991.  This  represents  a  level  funding  request  for  fiscal  year  1995 
and  in  fact  an  increase  of  $150,000  over  the  amount  that  was  ap- 
propriated in  fiscal  year  1995. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  come  before  this 
committee  without  the  assistance  of  the  National  Park  Service.  You 
will  recall  that  in  July  of  last  year  under  Public  Law  103-279,  the 
Congress  gave  to  the  Kennedy  Center  Board  of  Trustees  the  full 
authority  for  the  maintenance,  and  repair  of  the  building  and  for 
the  capital  restoration  of  the  building,  along  with  the  responsibility 
which  we  already  had  for  the  performance  and  education-related 
activities. 

So  we  are  here  on  our  own  and  indeed  delighted  that  we  now 
have  that  responsibility.  It  is  a  responsibility,  Mr.  Chairman, 
which  I  think  you  know  is  one  in  which  the  Federal  funds  are  ap- 
propriated for  operation,  basic  maintenance  and  capital  repair,  and 
where  none  of  the  funds  of  this  committee  are  used  for  artistic  pro- 
gramming. 
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Indeed,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Center's  authorizing  statute  specifi- 
cally prohibits  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  performance-related  ex- 
penses. And  I  think  it  is  very  importaint  that  this  committee  should 
understand  that. 

Mr.  Regula.  You  are  saying  your  operations  and  maintenance 
would  be  to  essentially  respond  to  the  visitor  at  the  levels  that  you 
have? 

Mr.  WOLFENSOHN.  The  visitor  and  the  operations  of  the  building. 
None  of  these  funds  are  used  for  performance-related  expenses. 
And  I  think  that  is  extraordinarily  important  to  understand  this  in 
the  environment  that  was  described  by  Mr.  Skaggs. 

But  this  Congress,  and  I  know  you  and  Congressman  Yates  know 
this  very  well,  that  this  committee  recognizes  that  what  we  are 
talking  about  here  is  a  public-private  partnership,  something  simi- 
lar that  was  talked  about  for  the  National  Gallery,  although  dif- 
ferent in  form,  where  the  Federal  Government  provides  the  funding 
for  the  building,  for  the  presidential  memorial  and  where  we  at  the 
Kennedy  Center  provide  the  funding  for  the  performances  and  for 
much  of  the  educational  activities  which  are  carried  on  in  the  Ken- 
nedy Center. 

The  funding  that  we  are  seeking,  of  course,  is  not  for  cosmetic 
changes.  It  is  designed  to  keep  the  building  safe  and  secure.  Listen- 
ing to  Rusty  Powell,  I  can  only  say  that  we  do  not  have  skylights, 
but  we  do  have  a  flat  roof  which  unfortunately  gathers  water.  And 
because  of  some  unfortunate  design  flaws  in  the  use  of  marble  in 
this  temperate  climate,  the  marble  opens  up  and  has  damaged  the 
building  significantly.  As  there  were  flaws  in  the  garage  in  terms 
of  the  construction  which  really  almost  called  for  its  destruction  be- 
fore we  got  into  it. 

Mr.  Regula.  Does  there  appear  to  be  any  subsidence? 

Mr.  Wolfensohn.  Not  any  subsidence,  but  the  basic  structure  of 
the  building  was  under  attack  by  the  erosion  of  the  steel  retaining 
rods  in  the  prestressed  concrete  and  had  we  not  fixed  it,  there  is 
no  question  that  that  building  would  have  been  in  jeopardy.  This 
committee  and  the  Congress  in  its  wisdom  allowed  that  to  proceed. 

What  we  are  talking  about  now  is  a  capital  repair  program  which 
is  of  basic  systems  in  the  building.  It  is  the  roof,  it  is  the  repair 
of  the  structure,  it  is  systems,  it  is  life  safety,  it  is  fire  safety,  it 
is  access  under  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act.  There  is  no 
cosmetic  activity  associated  with  this. 

And  I  can  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  although  I  am  appearing  be- 
fore you  today  as  the  sole  representative  of  the  Kennedy  Center, 
in  fact,  the  $38  million  which  we  hope  to  obligate  this  year,  which 
are  funds  that  had  been  previously  appropriated,  were  funds  for 
which  we  advocated  vigorously  with  not  only  this  committee  but 
with  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  National  Park  Service 
and  all  were  agreed  that  these  were  mandatory  requirements  for 
the  Kennedy  Center.  And  indeed,  it  is  in  that  spirit  that  we  have 
approached  you  with  this  year's  request  for  funds. 

As  to  the  Center  itself,  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  know  that  the 
Center,  although  physically  located  in  Washington,  is  national  in 
scope.  Our  programming  activities  seek  to  put  on  our  stages  the 
very  best  from  around  the  country.  We  seek  to  stimulate  perform- 
ance and  creative  spirit  around  this  land. 
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And  in  our  education  activities,  we  are  in  48  States.  In  38  of 
them,  we  have  offices  for  our  AlHance  for  Arts  Education  Network. 
We  have  34  States  that  are  now  participating  in  our  Performing 
Arts  Centers  and  Schools  Program  including  one  from  your  own 
district  and  in  that  program  which  we  started  a  few  years  ago,  we 
have  already  developed  some  400  new  programs  for  about  9,000 
teachers. 

I  don't  want  to  giwe  you  a  long  list  of  the  numbers  which  I  would 
think  would  not  be  necessary  here,  but  suffice  it  to  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  what  we  have  achieved  in  recent  years  is  to  make  the 
Kennedy  Center  not  just  a  local  institution  but  a  truly  national  in- 
stitution; 3.6  million  visitors  a  year  coming  to  the  Center. 

Mr.  Regula.  That  is  beyond  the  performance  numbers? 

Mr.  WOLFENSOHN.  Yes,  we  have  1.7  million  coming  to  perform- 
ances, 2,800  performances.  We  are  taking  our  National  Symphony 
Orchestra  out  into  the  country. 

And  since  you  asked  the  question  before  about  the  use  of  tech- 
nology, we  have  created  a  program  called  ArtsEdge,  which  is  now 
visited  on  Internet  by  300  or  400  people  a  day.  And  which  is  not 
yet  even  fully  up  and  running,  which  presents  to  the  user  informa- 
tion on  arts  education  programs  which  have  been  developed  around 
the  country  and  which  are  captured  in  the  program  group  here. 

So  that  a  teacher  in  Wisconsin  can  dial  in  and  ask  a  question 
about  how  to  teach  history  with  music  or  how  to  even  use  any  form 
of  the  performing  arts  to  teach  any  of  the  basic  subjects,  English, 
and  mathematics,  and  receive  a  description  of  that  program  on  the 
computer,  be  put  in  touch  with  teachers  who  have  used  it  and  get 
a  commentary  from  the  Kennedy  Center.  In  a  very  short  time  will 
be  able  to  have  digitalized  film  clips  to  show  these  programs  being 
presented  so  that  the  Kennedy  Center  will  be  able  to  serve  literally 
every  part  of  this  country  with  anybody  that  has  a  computer  and 
can  dial  into  Internet.  So  we  have  taken  advantage  of  this,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  that  resource  will  be  like  the  collection  of  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  priceless  in  due  time.  And  it  is  something  that  I 
think 

Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Wolfensohn,  I  am  impressed  by  that.  My  reaction 
is  to  remember  the  course  of  my  life.  I  was  bom  before  there  was 
even  radio,  and  I  saw  radio  come  along  in  the  1920s.  And  then 
after  the  war,  the  war  in  which  I  guess  both  you  and  I  served — 
were  you  in  World  War  II? 

Mr.  Wolfensohn.  Nearly,  sir,  but  not  quite.  I  look  like  I  was. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  notice  in  your  biography  you  were  a  member  of  the 
Australian  Flying  Corps  and  I  thought  probably  it  might  have  been 
in  that  war. 

Mr.  Wolfensohn.  I  wish  it  had.  I  was  not  in  the  Boer  War  ei- 
ther. 

Mr.  Yates.  Nor  the  Spanish  American.  But  all  these  events  I  just 
can't  keep  track  of  what  has  happened  with  these  magnificent  dis- 
coveries. He  talks  so  glibly  about  the  Internet.  And  I  am  thinking 
what  the  hell  is  the  Internet?  I  know  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the 
Internet. 

Mr.  Regula.  Don't  you  have  it  in  your  office? 
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Mr.  Yates.  I  have  computers  in  my  office.  I  don't  know  what  goes 
into  those  computers  except  that  I  saw  a  CD-ROM  in  operation 
and  that  it's  marvelous. 

Mr.  Regula.  Get  one  for  your  grandchildren,  they  can  do  it  for 
you. 

Mr.  Yates.  They  can.  My  8-year-old  granddaughter  has  her  own 
computer  and  she  plays  with  it  and  she  has  CD-ROM.  The  CD- 
ROM  has  a  whole  encyclopedia  on  this  little  disk.  That  is  incred- 
ible. I  assume  one  of  these  days,  I  don't  know  if  it  happens  now, 
but  you  are  going  to  have  a  CD-ROM  with  how  many  operas  on 
it? 

Mr.  WOLFENSOHN.  Mr.  Yates,  we  are  in  fact  planning  with  the 
National  Symphony  Orchestra  to  provide  the  software  for  CD-ROM 
on  music.  I  saw  one  recently  on  the  Rite  of  Spring  where  you  can 
in  fact  put  this  up  on  your  computer,  you  can  hear  the  work,  you 
can,  for  example,  say  I  would  like  to  see  the  score,  I  would  like  to 
hear  the  part  for  the  flute.  I  would  like  to  hear  the  flute  and  the 
cellos  together. 

Mr.  Yates.  Can  you  see  the  ballet? 

Mr.  WoLFENSOHN.  Yes,  what  is  coming  up  is  analysis  of  the  cho- 
reography. You  will  be  able  to  get  all  of  this  and  we  in  the  National 
Symphony  Orchestra,  with  Leonard  Slatkin,  are  discussing  how  we 
can  assist  in  the  preparation  of  materials  for  the  CD-ROM. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  was  bom  too  early.  All  these  wonders  that  are  going 
to  be  coming  along. 

Mr.  Wolfensohn.  I  think.  Congressman,  you  have  made  a  lot  of 
this  happen. 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  thank  you  very  much.  That  is  what  comes  from 
being  a  liberal  Democrat. 

Mr.  Regula.  No  one  will  argue  with  your  self-designation. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Unrepentant. 

Mr.  Yates.  Unrepentant  is  right. 

Mr.  Wolfensohn.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  really  if  I  have  made 
the  point,  that  I  believe  that  for  those  on  the  right  who  have  views 
on  the  arts,  we  are  clean  in  terms  of  what  we  are  doing,  because 
we  are  paying  for  the  arts.  And  the  Federal  Government  is  paying 
for  a  presidential  monument.  I  think  that  is  an  important  distinc- 
tion for  those  who  have  a  conscience  problem  in  relation  to  support 
of  the  arts. 

But  in  response  to  Congressman  Skagg's  question  earlier,  I  think 
that  there  is,  in  fact,  a  more  general  argument  that  you  can  use. 
Congressman,  which  I  happen  to  believe,  but  which  I  think  is  not 
compelling  to  all.  And  I  think  it  is  this:  that  this  country  is  great 
because  of  its  history  and  because  of  its  culture.  President  Kennedy 
said  that  we  would  be  remembered  for  our  contributions  to  the 
human  spirit  more  than  our  contributions  in  war. 

And  that  is  not  just  a  philosophical  ideal.  That  is  something  that 
affects  every  child  in  this  country  and  every  adult  in  this  country. 
And  the  performing  arts  has  been  a  unifying  thread  from  the  days 
of  the  first  settlers  in  this  country  through  Jefferson,  through  to 
modem  times  because  it  has  allowed  people  to  express  themselves. 

It  has  freed  a  lot  of  immigrants  to  achieve  things  that  they  would 
otherwise  not  have  achieved.  It  has  given  our  children  the  oppor- 
tunity to  create,  to  dream,  to  fly.  And  it  is  one  of  those  things 
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which  if  ever  removed  from  this  country,  would  leave  this  country 
not  only  poorer,  but  would  leave  our  citizens  from  wherever  they 
come  I  would  say  destitute  in  a  moral  sense. 

And  I  cannot  believe  that  as  a  matter  of  government  policy,  that 
eradication  of  the  arts  or  a  sense  that  the  arts  is  something  which 
is  not  in  keeping  with  the  times,  could  ever  be  something  that  for 
the  long  term  could  be  adopted  by  any  Congress  of  this  country. 

[The  prepared  testimony  and  biography  of  Mr.  Wolfensohn  fol- 
low:] 
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Testimony  of  James  D.  Wolfensohn,  Chairman 

John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 

before  the 

House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 

March  3, 1995 


Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  opfwrtunity  to  appear  before  this  Subcommittee  with  the  request  for 
Fiscal  Year  1996  funding  for  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Aits.  With  me  here  today  are 
the  President  of  the  Kennedy  Center,  Larry  Wilker;  the  Center's  General  Counsel,  Bill  Becker;  our  Chief 
Financial  Officer,  Clif  Jeter;  Director  of  Government  Liaison,  Shelley  Feist;  and  the  Center's  construction 
Project  Executive,  Jim  Kirianan.  I  have  been  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Kennedy  Center  for 
nearly  five  years  now  and  am  pleased  to  lead  the  Center  into  it's  twenty-fifth  anniversary  season  of 
performing  arts  and  education  programming  beginning  in  the  &U  of  1995. 

I  appear  before  the  Subcommittee  today  to  present  the  Kennedy  Center's  request  for  federal  funding 
totaling  $19,373  million  for  Fiscal  Year  1996.  This  request  represents  level  fimding  when  compared  with 
the  Fiscal  Year  1995  budget  request,  and  is  an  increase  of  $150,000  over  the  Fiscal  Year  1995 
appropriated  amounts. 

This  year  for  the  first  time  in  many  years,  this  Subcommittee  will  not  be  hearing  &x)m  the  National  Park 
Service  on  the  issue  of  the  coming  fiscal  year's  fimding  for  the  Kennedy  Center.  This  is  because  a  change 
m  the  Kennedy  Center's  authorizing  statute  has  consolidated  control  and  management  of  the  monument 
with  the  Center's  Board  of  Trustees.  For  the  benefit  of  those  Members  new  to  this  panel,  following  an 
overview  of  the  the  Fiscal  Year  1996  request,  I  will  touch  on  the  history  of  the  Center,  and  on  the 
authorizing  legislation  passed  in  the  103rd  Congress. 

All  of  the  federal  funds  directly  appropnated  to  the  Kennedy  Center  are  used  for  the  operation,  basic 
maintenance,  and  capital  repair  of  this  federal  building,  a  presidential  monument.  None  of  the  funds 
provided  through  this  Subcommittee  are  used  for  artistic  programming.  In  fact,  the  Center's  authorizing 
statute  expressly  prohibits  the  use  of  these  federal  funds  for  performance-related  expenses. 

The  budget  request  includes  funding  for  two  activities:   1)  annual  funding  for  building  operations  and 
maintenance,  at  $10,373  million,  and  2)  capital  repair  fiindmg  of  $9  milhon  to  continue  with  repair  and 
renovation  of  the  1.5  million  square  foot  facihty  which  is  now  25  years  old. 

Let  me  briefly  summarize  what  is  included  in  these  two  activities.  First,  the  Fiscal  Year  1996  budget 
request  for  operations  and  maintenance  allows  the  Board  to  carry  out  all  of  the  fimctions  previously 
performed  by  the  National  Park  Service  in  the  building,  including  routine  repair  and  maintenance,  utilities, 
housekeeping,  and  security    The  Board  has  been  operating  the  Center  since  October,  on  budget,  and  we 
will,  during  this  fiscal  year,  obligate  all  of  the  $10.3  million  appropriated. 

One  change  to  the  operations  and  maintenance  function  will  be  the  replacement  of  the  U  S.  Park  Police  and 
Guard  force  at  the  Kennedy  Center  with  a  contract  guard  and  security  force.  This  is  consistent  with  the 
direction  of  the  Kennedy  Center's  authonzing  legislation  which  specified  that  the  U.S.  Park  Police  force 
based  at  the  Kennedy  Center  would  not  transfer  to  the  Board  as  did  the  55  FTEs  previously  under  the  Park 
Service    We  are  very  confident  that  we  can  make  major  improvements  to  visitor  and  building  security  at 
the  Center  while  not  exceedmg  the  annual  costs  previously  mcurred  for  services  of  the  Park  Police. 

Second,  the  Fiscal  Year  1 996  budget  request  for  capital  repair  allows  the  Board  to  continue  with  a 
program  to  address  necessary  major  building  repair  and  replacement  of  major  building  systems  which  are 
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past  their  useful  lives.  During  the  current  Fiscal  Year  the  Board  is  undertaking  a  master  plan  for  the  repair 
and  renewal  of  the  building.  Also  in  the  current  year,  the  Board  will  contract  for  several  major  capital 
repairs  with  fimds  previously  appropriated  to  the  National  Park  Service,  but  left  unexpended.  These 
projects  include  complete  replacement  of  the  roofing  systems  and  replacement  of  original  major  building 
systems,  including  the  chillers. 

Although  interim  repairs  were  made  to  the  Center's  leaking  roofing  system  in  Fiscal  Year  1977,  the  original 
roofing  was  not  replaced  at  that  time.  The  160,000  square  feet  of  main  roofing,  therefore,  is  original  to  the 
building,  and  is  well  past  its  expected  life  of  15  to  20  years. 

The  Fiscal  Year  1 996  capital  repair  program  request  of  $9  million  will  allow  the  Board  to  continue  to  move 
aggressively  to  address  major  building  needs.  In  Fiscal  Year  1996  the  Board  plans  to  begin  the 
implementation  of  recommendations  found  m  the  comprehensive  building  plan  which  is  expected  to  be 
completed  late  in  the  summer  of  1995    In  addition,  the  Board  will  proceed  to  tackle  areas  of  the  building 
not  in  compliance  with  accessibility  and  life  safety  codes,  including  fire  and  environmental  standards. 

Now,  let  me  briefly  summarize  the  history  of  the  Center  and  discuss  the  amendments  passed  in  the  last 
Congress.  It  was  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  who  first  envisioned  a  performing  arts  facility 
appropriate  for  our  Nation's  capital.  Legislation  signed  into  law  in  1958  established  the  national  cultural 
center  as  an  independently  admmistered  bureau  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  A  Board  of  Trustees  was 
charged  not  only  with  constructing  and  administering  the  structure,  but  also  with  m2uidates  to  present 
performing  arts  programmmg  and  to  lead  the  nation  m  performing  arts  education. 

Congress  believed  that  a  memorial  which  housed  live  performing  arts  would  be  a  fitting  tribute  to  President 
Kennedy  following  his  death  in  1963.  Thus,  in  1964  with  the  passage  of  the  Kennedy  Center  Act,  the 
Congress  constituted  the  Center  as  a  living  memorial  to  the  late  President,  thereby  transforming  the  national 
cultural  center  into  a  monument  which  would  be  unlike  other  presidential  monuments  in  Washington.  The 
Kennedy  Center  was  constructed  with  a  combination  of  private  contributions  ($34.5  million),  federal 
matching  fiinds  ($23.0  million),  and  $20.4  million  in  long-term  revenue  bonds  held  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Treasury. 

When  the  building  first  opened  to  the  public  in  1971,  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  solely  responsible  for  its 
operations.  However,  public  visitation  to  the  monument  exceeded  all  expectations,  and  Congress  amended 
the  Kennedy  Center  Act  in  1 972  to  delegate  certain  operational  and  maintenance  responsibilities  to  the 
National  Park  Service,  and  also  authonzed  annual  appropriations  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for 
basic  operation  of  the  building,  including  janitorial  services,  security,  and  health  and  safety  measures. 

Between  Fiscal  Year  1972  and  Fiscal  Year  1995,  federal  fimds  for  the  aimual  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  buildmg  were  provided  to  the  National  Park  Service.    The  Board  continued  to  be  solely  responsible  for 
fulfilling  the  legislative  mandate  for  the  presentation  of  performing  arts  and  educational  programming. 
However,  the  need  for  a  long-term  plan  for  the  preservation  of  the  building  was  not  addressed  by  the  Park 
Service,  and  in  May,  1990, 1  testified  before  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  to 
the  urgent  need  for  capital  repair  of  the  Kennedy  Center.  In  testimony  at  the  same  hearing,  Mr.  Ronald 
Wrye  of  the  National  Park  Service  confirmed  the  need  for  such  repairs,  but  requested  that  the  Congress 
specifically  authorize  National  Park  Service  responsibility  for  capital  repairs. 

Those  discussions  of  1990  crystallized  the  need  for  a  clarification  of  responsibilities  for  the  continued 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  building,  and  the  need  for  a  plan  of  capital  repair  for  the  building  which 
was  poorly  constructed  in  the  first  place,  and  which  was  then  more  than  20  years  of  age.  The  concern  of 
the  Board  was  that  the  living  memorial  not  be  subject  to  suspension  of  operations  in  the  foce  of  increasing 
capital  repair  needs 
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THE  KENNEDY  CENTER  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1994 

Beginning  with  the  Bush  administration,  the  Board  of  Trustees  sought  a  new  and  more  efficient  approach  to 
management  of  the  building,  with  one  entity  responsible  both  for  tending  to  the  physical  plant,  and  for  the 
mandated  activities  of  the  living  presidential  memorial.  In  1994,  with  bipartisan  support  from  the 
Congress,  0MB,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Congress  enacted  PL.  103-279  which  authorized  the 
transfer  to  the  Board  of  all  federal  responsibihties,  including  55  Full  Time  Equivalent  employees,  and  all 
unexpended  balances  of  fimds  previously  appropriated  to  the  National  Park  Service. 

P.L.  103-279  provided  authorization  for  the  presidential  monument  for  five  years,  beginning  with  Fiscal 
Year  1995,  at  a  level  of  $12  million  per  annum  for  operations  and  maintenance,  and  $10  million  per  annum 
for  capital  repairs.  Funds  totaling  approximately  $19.3  miUion  were  appropriated  directly  to  the  Board  in 
Fiscal  Year  1995,  with  $10.3  million  provided  for  operations  and  maintenance  of  the  building,  and  $8.9 
million  for  capital  repair. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  is  now  solely  responsible  for  the  total  operations  of  the  Kennedy  Center,  including 
both  the  management  and  expenditure  of  federal  fimds  for  operations  maintenance,  and  capital  repair  of  the 
Presidential  monument,  and  management  of  all  non-appropriated  fimd  activities.  This  brings  me  to  a  very 
important  point  which  distinguishes  the  Kennedy  Center  from  all  other  federal  cultural  institutions:    the 
Center  receives  no  direct  appropriation  for  programming.  Apart  from  Department  of  Education  fiuding  for 
some  of  our  education  activities,  and  some  grant  monies  for  which  we  compete,  the  only  federal  money  we 
receive  goes  to  the  operation,  maintenance,  and  capital  repair  and  restoration  of  the  Presidential  monument. 

While  the  total  current  year  operating  budget  for  the  Kennedy  Center  is  approximately  $85.6  million,  the 
operation  of  the  performing  arts  programming  and  administrative  support  of  the  Center  totals 
approximately  $66.3  million.  This  amount  is  financed  entirely  by  ticket  sales  and  other  income,  and 
through  significant  private  contributions— $15  million  in  Fiscal  Year  1994  and  an  estimated  $17  million  in 
Fiscal  Year  1995— raised  by  the  Board. 

The  Board  asked  for,  and  was  granted  by  the  Congress  and  the  President,  direct  responsibility  for  both  the 
building  and  the  programming  activities  because  we  believe  that  this  federal/private  partnership  works,  and 
is  in  keeping  with  the  will  of  the  people  for  more  effective  government.  In  the  spirit  of  this  partnership  the 
Board  is  totally  committed  to  maximizing  efficiencies  in  the  capital  renewal  of  the  fecilitj',  to  strengthening 
our  private  programming  support,  and  to  being  a  point  of  pride  for  all  Americans  as  the  national  center  for 
the  performing  arts. 

The  Board  embraces  its  legislative  mandates  of  presenting  and  developing  the  very  best  of  the  live 
performing  arts,  and  of  maintainmg  a  national  leadership  role  in  performing  arts  education.  It  is  this  local, 
national,  and  international  performmg  arts  and  educational  programming  that  distinguishes  the  Kennedy 
Center  from  all  other  Presidential  monuments.  And  it  is  this  defining  mandate  of  the  Center  for  which  the 
Board  works  to  raise  from  private  contributions,  and  government  and  non-government  grants,  more  than 
$21  million  in  the  last  fiscal  year 

TTie  Board  of  Trustees,  above  all,  has  a  responsibility  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  make  the 
Kennedy  Center  accessible,  regardless  of  the  individual  patron's  economic  circumstances,  and  to  present 
programming  which  reflects  our  country's  rich  diversity. 

The  Kennedy  Center  is  one  of  Washington's  biggest  tourist  attractions  with  4  million  annual  visitors,  and  it 
is  also  a  performing  arts  center  that  is  deeply  involved  in  the  education  of  children  both  in  its  own  urban 
community  and  in  communities  throughout  the  country.  I  want  to  share  a  few  statistics  regarding  our 
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visitors  and  patrons  and  then  I  will  briefly  discuss  the  Center's  local  and  national  education  focus,  and  its 
commitment  to  the  creation  of  new  works  in  the  performing  arts. 

•  In  1994,  four  million  persons  visited  the  building,  one  of  the  top  three  visitor  attractions  in 
Washington,  DC. 

•  1.7  million  persons  attended  2,800  performances  at  the  Center,  including  more  than  1,000  low-cost  or 
free  performances,  and  233  programs  for  youth  and  families. 

•  Outside  of  the  building,  and  reaching  into  the  community,  the  Center  staged  132  free  performances  to 
more  than  half  a  million  people,  including  outdoor  concerts  on  the  grounds  of  the  U.S.  Capitol,  and  at 
hospitals,  churches,  and  area  classrooms. 

•  45,935  persons  took  advantage  of  special  half  price  tickets  for  performances  they  attended  at  the 
Kennedy  Center. 

•  In  1 994,  the  Board  staged  more  than  500  performances  priced  at  S15  to  S21  per  ticket.  Some  150,000 
patrons  attended  these  performances 

•  Also  among  paid  performances  were  233  performances  for  &milies  and  school  age  young  people  wdiich 
were  priced  at  $3  to  $10  and  were  attended  by  100,500  people. 

Regarding  the  Kennedy  Center's  national  activities  in  the  arts  in  education,  again,  the  numbers  speak  best 
to  the  Center's  impact. 

•  The  Center's  education  programs  now  reach  into  48  states.  38  states  support  active  offices  of  the 
Kennedy  Center  Alliance  for  Arts  Education  Network  and  32  states  participate  in  the  program 
Performing  Arts  Centers  and  Schools:  Partners  in  Education.  The  Performing  Arts  Centers  and 
Schools  program  alone  has  spawned  400  professional  development  programs  for  8,943  teachers  in  32 
states. 

•  In  1 994, 1,684  young  people,  some  from  as  fai  away  as  Alaska  received  training  in  music,  dance,  and 
theater,  with  professional  artists,  and  in  performing  arts  management  through  the  Center's  internship 
program. 

A  CREATIVE  FORCE  FOR  THE  PERFORMING  ARTS  IN  AMERICA 

As  the  national  center  for  the  performing  arts,  the  Kennedy  Center  is  committed  to  the  creation  of  new 
works  in  the  performmg  arts  and  to  making  it  possible  for  very  talented  artists  in  all  disciplines  to  share 
their  visions  with  audiences  of  all  ages.  As  a  creative  force  in  the  performing  arts  in  America,  the  Kennedy 
Center  plays  the  roles  of 

•  Producer.  The  Center  has  played  a  key  role  in  brining  important  new  works  to  the  stage.  Last  season 
we  helped  to  create  and  present  an  important  new  American  play.  The  Kentucky  Cycle,  as  well  as 
successful  revivals  of  classic  Amencan  musicals  (Guys  and  Dolls,  Haw  to  Succeed  in  Business 
Without  Really  Trying)  and  producer  of  new  performances  for  young  people  (Alice  in  Wonderland, 
The  Red  Badge  of  Courage). 

•  Nurturer  of  new  work.  Through  the  Kennedy  Center  Fund  for  New  American  Plays  nearly  49  new 
plays  have  been  produced  by  non-profit  regional  theaters  across  the  United  States.  Several  of  these 
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plays  have  won  Pulitzer  Prizes.  Through  its  ballet  commissioning  project,  the  Center  has  made 
possible  the  creation  of  seven  new  works  by  American  choreographers  in  the  past  three  years.  Each  of 
these  new  works  was  created  for  an  American  ballet  company  and  then  shared  with  the  six  other 
participating  companies.  The  New  Visions/New  Voices  program  offers  theaters  and  playwrights 
throughout  the  nation  an  unique  opportunity  to  develop  new  works  of  children's  theater  through 
workshop  programs  at  the  Center.  This  program  provides  a  vital  means  of  expression,  exploration, 
and  learning  for  young  people. 

•  Mentor.  Through  apprenticeship  programs,  competitions,  fellowship,  and  scholarships,  the  Kennedy 
Center  and  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra  encourage  young  artists  across  America  to  explore  their 
craft. 

In  closing,  let  me  offer  to  this  Subcommittee  a  reprise  of  a  statement  I  made  last  year  before  the  Center's 
authorizing  committee,  the  Transportation  and  Inftastructure  Committee.  I  assured  them  that,  with  the 
support  of  the  government  for  the  basic  operation,  maintenance,  and  capital  repair  of  the  presidential 
monument  building,  this  Board  and  this  Chairman  would  be  totally  accountable  to  the  Congress,  and  totally 
committed  to  the  care  and  management  of  the  presidential  monument. 

In  addition,  the  Board  will  continue  to  raise  increasing  amounts  of  private  fimds  for  the  memorial's 
mandate  in  the  live  performing  arts  and  performing  arts  education.  I  truly  believe  that  this  Subcommittee 
will  be  pleased  with  the  results. 

The  Board  is  totally  committed  to  the  success  of  the  Center  as  a  living  memorial— committed  to  providing  a 
clean  and  comfortable  visit  for  our  visitors  and  patrons,  committed  to  presenting  and  nurtiuing  the  very 
best  in  performing  arts  programmmg,  and  committed  to  the  success  of  our  children  and  to  offering 
opportunities  for  them  to  experience  the  joy  and  discipline  of  the  performing  arts. 

Our  nation  will  survive  and  be  worthy  of  our  children  only  if  they  have  a  sense  of  their  history,  a  sense  of 
continuity  with  the  past,  and  expenence  of  their  traditions— the  opportunity  to  create,  and  to  dream,  to 
perform  and  to  fly.    I  appreciate  the  support  of  this  Subcommittee  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1996  request,  and  I 
look  forward  to  the  opportunity  to  answer  your  questions. 
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Mr.  Yates.  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  You  state  it  very  movingly. 

Mr.  Yates.  Hear,  hear.  May  I  ask  a  question? 

Mr.  Regula.  Have  you  concluded? 

Mr.  WOLFENSOHN.  Yes,  I  have,  sir. 

Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Yates. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  wondered  whether  in  the  course  of  your  soliloquy 
there  you  were  talking  about  the  eradication  of  NEA  as  a  matter? 
The  arts  will  survive  even  without  NEA  but  to  what  degree?  To 
what  extent?  You,  after  all,  were  primarily  responsible,  along  with 
others,  but  you  primarily,  were  responsible  for  the  rebirth  of  Car- 
negie Hall.  And  Carnegie  Hall  today  is  one  of  the  great  culture  cen 
ters,  not  only  of  this  country,  but  of  the  world.  I  assume  it  gets 
along  without  an  organization  like  NEA.  But  I  am  sure  some  of 
your  artists  at  least  were  sponsored  by  NEA  as  they  CEime  along. 

You  see  the  flow  of  arts  and  culture  throughout  the  country. 
NEA  does  make  a  very  significant  contribution,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  WOLFENSOHN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hadn't  come  prepared  to  tes- 
tify for  NEA  officially. 

Mr.  Yates.  But  you  are  such  an  expert  in  the  whole  field  of  the 
arts,  I  couldn't  pass  this  opportunity  from  one  that  I  hoped  was 
sympathetic — I  knew  was  sympathetic. 

On  second  thought,  Mr.  Wolfensohn,  there  may  be  some  mem- 
bers of  this  committee,  the  Chairman  excluded,  who  don't  share  my 
own  viewpoint  on  this  and  perhaps  I  would  place  your  testimony 
about  the  Kennedy  Center  in  jeopardy  were  I  to,  by  force  of  arms, 
extract  an  answer  to  my  question  from  you.  So  I  will  ask  the  re- 
porter to  strike  my  question  and  you  not  to  pay  any  attention  to 
it. 

Mr.  Regula.  Let  me  ask — if  you  will  yield — do  any  of  the  per- 
formainces  at  the  Center  get  any  NEA  funding? 

Mr.  Yates.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Wolfensohn.  We  have  applied  for  and  received  last  year  in 
1994,  I  believe,  $650,000  for  I  think  I  am  right  in  that  figure— it 
might  be  a  few  thousand  dollars  off,  but  it  is  around  $650,000  for 
activities  in  both  performance  and  education.  And  we,  of  course, 
competed  for  those  funds.  And  they  are  generally  activities  which 
relate  to  national  outreach  or  to  activities  which  can  be  emulated 
around  the  country.  What  we  have  not  done  is  to  ask  for  help  in 
a  production  or  help  in  putting  on  a  particular  activity. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  your  NEA  funding  has  been  the  type  of  thing 
that  supports  an  outreach  across  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Wolfensohn.  Yes,  it  has  been,  sir.  And  as  you  know,  the 
budget  for  the  Kennedy  Center  artistic  programming  side  is  $65 
million  a  year  so  the  $650,000,  were  we  to  lose  it — and  I  hope  we 
don't — ^but  were  we  to  lose  it,  I  believe  we  could  absorb  it.  We  raise 
in  our  own  activities  between  $15  and  $17  million  a  year  privately 
for  the  support  of  our  performance-related  activities.  That  is  dif- 
ferent from  what  we  are  talking  about  in  our  request  from  you 
which  is  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  the  building. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  was  going  to  ask,  in  your  annual  budget,  what  in 
dollars,  how  much  do  you  get  from  outside  sources? 

Mr.  Wolfensohn.  We  get  between — if  you  are  talking  private 
source,  on  the  order  of  $15  to  $16  million  a  year.  If  you  bring  in 
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State  or  other  related  governmental  activities,  it  is  probably  an- 
other— and  you  take  in  education,  it  is  $5  to  $6  million  a  year,  and 
indeed  at  the  moment  we  are  at  risk  on  our  education  funding, 
which  I  think  would  be  a  very  sad  event. 

But  the  point  is  that  on  the  performance-related  expenses,  we  do 
something  which  I  think  is  quite  remarkable  in  a  city  the  size  of 
Washington.  We  run  a  $65  million  performance  and  education-re- 
lated activity  and  we  raise  between  $15  and  $17  million  a  year. 

Mr.  Regula.  And  this  includes  your  ticket  sales? 

Mr.  WOLFENSOHN.  No,  the  total  budget  is  $65  million,  give  or 
take  a  few  dollars.  Of  that,  we  sell  tickets,  we  have  income  from 
the  shops  which  we  finance  privately  and  other  income  which  we 
get  basically  from  donations.  And  that  money  we  have  sought  to 
raise  not  only  locally  but  nationally. 

It  is  impossible  to  rsiise  $15  to  $17  million  locally.  And  what  we 
have  been  able  to  do,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  by  convincing  national  do- 
nors that  the  Kennedy  Center  is  a  national  institution,  we  have 
gradually  been  able  in  the  last  five  years  to  increase  private  fund- 
ing for  the  Kennedy  Center.  And  that  is  what  we  are  committed 
to  do  in  our  deal  with  you  in  relation  to  the  July  legislation,  which 
was  government,  the  building,  us,  programming. 

And  I  am  very  proud  of  that  because  with  the  exception  of  the 
Smithsonian,  which  has  a  number  of  activities  not  just  in  Washing- 
ton but  physically  located  outside  which  raises  something  like  over 
$20  million  a  year,  our  funding  is  greater  than  any  other  institu- 
tion in  Washington.  It  is  greater  than  the  National  Gallery  with 
the  exception  of  the  donation  of  works  of  art,  which  are  quite  dif- 
ferent but  in  terms  of  operational  funding,  we  have  done,  I  think, 
a  job  of  which  we  and  you  can  be  proud  in  terms  of  this  private, 
public  partnership. 

And  it  was  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  was  particularly  Einxious 
to  get  through  to  the  House  in  the  context  of  the  July  legislation. 
In  advance  of  the  104th  Congress,  we  were  already  doing  what  it 
was  that  the  104th  Congress  is  seeking.  We  had  already  risen  to 
the  challenge  of  having  a  partnership  between  the  private  sector 
and  the  public  sector  and  tnat  is  what  we  have  been  doing  for  the 
last  five  years. 

What  is  being  called  for  is  not  new  to  us.  What  we  are  simply 
hoping  for  from  this  committee  is  a  recognition  that  we  have  done 
the  job.  We  are  doing  the  job.  And  as  I  said  before,  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  the  funding  that  you  give  us  we  want  to  be  judged  like  a  busi- 
ness. 

We  will  give  you  budgets.  We  will  tell  you  what  we  are  going  to 
do.  You  can  tell  us  on  the  things  we  do  well,  we  hope  you  will  say 
well  done.  On  the  things  we  have  done  badly,  we  will  recognize 
them  together.  If  we  do  too  badly,  we  hope  you  will  fire  us.  If  we 
do  it  well,  we  hope  that  you  will  reward  us.  That  is  the  way  we 
hope  to  deal  with  you. 

Mr.  Regula.  Fair  enough.  Mr.  Skaggs? 

Mr.  Skaggs.  I  don't  have  any  questions. 

Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Yates,  I  think  we  could  probably  wind  this  up 
and  go  vote. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  just  wanted  to  compliment  Mr.  Wolfensohn  upon 
his  administration  at  the  Kennedy  Center.  I  keep  hearing  rumors 
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that  he  may  be  leaving  soon.  I  don't  know  if  you  want  to  address 
that.  I  seem  to  be  giving  you  questions  that  you  want  to  deflect 
more  than  anything  else. 

But  I  just  wanted  the  record  to  show  that  were  that  to  happen 
within  the  near  future,  I  would  consider  it  a  real  loss.  You  have 
done  a  remarkable  job  in  your  tenure  as  the  head  of  the  Kennedy 
Center. 

The  Kennedy  Center,  I  think,  is  a  much  better  institution  for 
your  having  been  here.  Certainly  the  city  is  a  much  better  city  as 
a  result  of  your  having  been  here.  And  I  just  hope  that  your  rela- 
tionship with  the  institution  will  continue  for  some  time  to  come. 

Mr.  WOLFENSOHN.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  would  say  in  seconding  those  remarks  that  you 
have  been  ahead  of  David  Osborne,  you  have  been  effective  and  ef- 
ficient early  on.  And  we  thank  you  for  your  leadership. 

Mr.  WoLFENSOHN.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  just  say  that  I  have  not 
done  this  alone  and  I  have  a  remarkable  team.  And  there  is  no^ 

Mr.  Yates.  That  is  the  essence  of  a  leader,  too. 

Mr.  Regula.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  just — dare  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Wolfensohn,  dare  I  ask 
you  what  the  condition  of  the  Kennedy  Center  physical  property  is? 

Mr.  Wolfensohn.  Well,  I  think  it  will  be  all  right  if  we  can  con- 
tinue this  five-year  capitol  repair  program. 

Mr.  Yates.  Would  you  expand  on  that  for  the  record? 

Mr.  Wolfensohn.  For  the  record  I  will  tell  that  you  in  July  of 
this  year  for  the  very  first  time  we  will  have  a  complete  audit  of 
the  physical  facilities  that  we  can  place  before  this  committee.  And 
that  will  be  for  the  first  time  ever.  What  we  are  doing  now  is  in 
anticipation  of  that  and  we  hope  that  we  have  covered  all  the  main 
points  in  terms  of  the  basic  structures  of  the  building. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  a  complete  what? 

Mr.  Wolfensohn.  An  audit  of  the  facilities.  It  is  a  preemptive 
plan  so  that  for  the  first  time  we  will  be  able  to  plan  in  advance 
for  basic  repairs  and  maintenance  so  that  in  the  future  we  do  what 
we  can  to  avoid  major  capital  problems.  If  we  can  do  that,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  hope  I  will  be  able  to  tell  you  in  July  that  what  you 
are  doing  now — in  capital  repair  will  be  adequate,  and  we  can  get 
ourselves  onto  a  program  of  regular  repairs  and  maintenance. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  your  preventive  medicine  will  eliminate  sur- 
prises. 

Mr.  Wolfensohn.  I  will  give  you  the  report  in  July,  but  our  hope 
is  that  that  is  exactly  what  will  happen. 

Mr.  Regula.  One  last  question,  do  you  use  volunteers? 

Mr.  Wolfensohn.  Yes,  we  do.  We  have  over  650  volunteers  and 
we  quickly  did  a  calculation  that  we  think  that  their  services  are 
worth  approximately  half  a  million  dollars  to  us.  And  it  not  only 
is  a  dollar  savings,  but  it  is  an  example  of  how  this  country  works 
which  is  through  volunteerism.  I  am  one. 

Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you  very  much  for  coming.  We  appreciate 
your  testimony. 

With  that,  the  committee  is  adjourned  for  the  day. 

[Committee  note. — ^Additional  Committee  questions  and  an- 
swers for  the  record  follow:] 
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KENNEDY  CENTER  -  ADDITIONAL  COMMITTEE  QUESTIONS 

FOR  THE  RECORD 

FROM  MARCH  3,  1995  HEARING  BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 


TRANSFER 

1.  As  you  pointed  out  in  your  testimony,  the  control  and  management  of  the 

Kennedy  Center  was  recently  transferred  from  the  Park  Service  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  Can  you  tell  us  if  there  have  been  any  problems  with 
the  transition? 

No,  the  transition  has  been  a  smooth  one.  Most  of  the  former  Park  Service 
employees  working  at  the  Center  chose  to  transfer  over  and  work  for  the  Board,  and  thus 
have  been  able  to  continue  their  work  v/ith  little  disruption. 


2.  Is  the  Park  Service  still  involved  with  the  operation  of  the  Kennedy  Center? 

Currently,  the  only  day-to-day  National  Park  Service  presence  at  the  Kennedy 
Center  is  the  U.S.  Park  Police,  who  continue  to  provide  security  services  on  a  contractual 
basis.  Under  an  agreement  between  the  Kennedy  Center  Board  and  the  U.S.  Park  Police, 
the  force  will  continue  to  provide  uniformed  police  services  on  an  as-requested  basis. 

The  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service  also  serves  as  an  ex-ofiBcio  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  this  was  not  changed  by  the  recent  amendments. 


3.  Do  you  feel  that  you  have  a  good  accounting  of  the  direct  and  indirect  costs 

of  operation  and  maintenance  that  was  funded  by  the  Park  Service  on 
which  to  base  your  1996  request? 

The  Board  has  had  some  trouble  with  obtaining  complete  accounting  data  for 
operations  and  maintenance  expenditures  incurred  by  the  Park  Service  prior  to  FY  1995, 
particularly  with  regard  to  information  on  indirect  costs  which  may  have  been  incurred 
through  the  National  Capital  Region  ofiBce  of  the  National  Park  Service.  However,  our 
finance  oflBce  has  carefully  assembled  information  on  expenses  incurred  in  Fiscal  Year 
1994,  and  combined  with  analysis  of  spending  in  the  current  fiscal  year  to  date,  we  believe 
the  Fiscal  Year  1996  request  is  sound. 
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RESCISSION  IMPACT 

4.  As  you  know,  the  Committee  recommended  a  rescission  [of]  $3  million  from 

the  Kennedy  Center  construction  budget,  can  you  tell  us  what  the  impact  of 
the  cut  will  be  on  construction  projects  planned  for  1995? 

The  rescission  is  most  likely  to  impact  the  Center's  long-term  planned  capital 
repairs.  The  Center  is  planning  in  fiscal  year  1995  to  complete  a  comprehensive  building 
plan  as  required  under  PL.  103-279.  The  actual  impact  of  the  rescission  will  not  be  clear 
until  the  plan  is  completed  in  the  summer  of  1995  and  the  scope  of  capital  repair  needs  is 
fully  reviewed. 


OPERATIONS  AND  MAINTENANCE 

5.  Are  the  operations  and  maintenance  of  the  building  entirely  supported 
through  appropriations? 

No.  The  Board  is  not  reimbursed  for  the  costs  of  senior  management,  which  is 
paid  with  trust  funds,  when  they  perform  their  duties  pertaining  to  the  supervision  of 
appropriated  fund  activities.  In  addition,  volunteers  at  the  Center  contributed  81,066 
hours  in  1994  in  support  of  memorial  visitor  services,  groundskeeping,  and  other  building 
operation  functions. 

6.  What  would  happen  if  the  level  of  support  that  you  have  requested  for  O&M 
were  reduced  somewhat  due  to  the  budget  constraints  that  this  Committee 
will  likely  face? 

If  funding  were  reduced  for  basic  operations  and  maintenance,  it  is  likely  that  the 
Board  would  be  forced  to  reduce  the  level  of  service  required  to  maintain  the  structure  as 
a  national  monument.  It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  this  Presidential  monument  is 
open  to  visitors  and  patrons  364  days  a  year,  seven  days  a  week,  from  10  a.m.  until 
midnight  or  later. 


CONSTRUCTION 

7.  What  is  the  current  unobligated  balance  in  your  construction  account,  and 

how  much  will  be  obligated  this  fiscal  year? 

The  total  amount  of  unobligated  funds  available  on  December  28,  1994,  the  date 
of  transfer  of  funds  from  the  National  Park  Service  to  the  Kennedy  Center  Board  of 
Trustees,  was  $40.4  million.  Of  this  amount,  $25.17  million  previously  appropriated  to 
the  Park  Service,  and  left  unobligated  by  the  Park  Service,  was  directly  transferred  to  the 
Board.  $6.2  miUion  of  the  total  amount  is  being  held  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  which 
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is  acting  as  agent  for  the  Board  on  select  capital  repair  projects.  Finally,  the  Board 
received  the  first  direct  capital  repair  appropriation  of  $8.9  million  at  the  start  of  FY  1995. 

Of  the  total  $40.4  million  that  is  available,  the  Board  has  programmed  the 
obligation,  with  prudent  construction  reserves,  of  more  than  $38  million  in  FY  1995  for  the 
preservation  of  the  building. 


8.  What  is  the  minimum  level  of  construction  funds  that  you  will  need  next  year 

and  how  will  it  be  spent? 

Our  FY1996  capital  repair  plan  requires  that  $9  million  be  appropriated.  We  plan 
to  obligate  $14. 165  in  FY  1996.  This  is  especially  important  in  light  of  the  possible  $3 
million  rescission  of  FY1995  funds,  which  could  then  alter  the  FY  1996  plan. 


9.  What  would  be  the  impact  of  deferring  the  lowest  priority  construction 

projects  which  are  funded  in  your  1996  request? 

All  projects  funded  in  the  FY1996  request  are  required  to  bring  the  Kennedy 
Center  building  up  to  current  life  safety,  accessibility,  and  other  standards.  Deferred 
maintenance  problems  were  not  addressed  fi'om  the  time  the  building  opened  in  1971,  until 
the  current  capital  repair  program  began  in  1991. 


ELIMINATION  OF  FEDERAL  FUNDS 

10.        The  Committee  has  heard  testimony  from  some  groups  which  recommend 
elimination  of  the  appropriations  for  the  Kennedy  Center.  For  each  of  the 
two  appropriations,  can  you  tell  us  what  would  be  the  impact  of  eliminating 
the  funding  in  1996? 

In  the  event  that  the  Center's  appropriation  for  annual  operations  and  maintenance 
were  eliminated,  the  Board's  likely  first  step  would  be  to  significantly  reduce  the  hours  of 
operation  of  the  building.  This  would  likely  mean  that  many  of  the  annual  4  million 
visitors  could  not  be  accommodated,  and  that  the  building  could  only  be  open  to 
performance  ticket-holders.  Ultimately,  if  O&M  funds  were  eliminated,  the  Board  may 
have  to  close  the  structure,  which  was  designed  as  a  national  monument,  with  monumental 
spaces,  and  not  as  a  theater  facility. 

If  funding  for  capital  repairs  were  eliminated  in  fiscal  year  1996,  deterioration  of 
this  public  facility  would  continue.  It  is  a  Presidential  monument  and  a  federal  building 
which  is,  at  twenty-five  years  of  age,  in  a  poor  state  of  repair.  The  building  does  not  now 
comply  with  nuany  life  safety  and  egress  codes,  or  vAth  the  Americans  with  Disabilities 
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Act.  Ultimately,  the  building  would  have  to  be  closed  because  the  Taistees  are  unable  to 
raise  private  flinds  to  maintain  the  monument. 


11.        Can  you  explain  why  the  Kennedy  Center  can't  raise  admission  prices  to 
cover  all  of  its  expenses? 

In  1994  the  highest  priced  ticket  for  a  regular  non-benefit  performance,  presented 
by  the  Board  of  the  Kennedy  Center,  was  $75  for  the  Royal  Ballet.  The  highest-priced 
ticket  for  a  theater  performance  was  $65  for  Miss  Saigon    Our  pricing  structure  is 
equivalent  to  those  of  comparable  theaters  in  the  country,  and  is  designed  to  maximize 
revenues.  The  Subcommittee  would  probably  agree  that  we  could  not  go  much  higher 
without  the  risk  of  turning  away  a  large  percentage  of  our  patrons,  and  impairing  our 
ability  to  serve  a  wide  audience  by  offering  low-cost  performances 
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RESPONSES  TO  QUESTIONS  FOR  MARCH  3,  1995  HEARING 
FROM  REP.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

What  are  the  major  capital  repair  projects  now  underway  and  planned  for  the  next 
two  years? 

FY1995  capital  repair  projects  include:  replacement  of  25-year-old  roof  and  roof 
terrace,  improvements  to  access  and  egress  security  systems,  continuation  of  accessibility 
improvements  to  elevators  and  restrooms,  cooling  system  repairs,  chiller  replacement, 
building  electrical  and  plumbing  systems  repairs  and  automation,  light  dimmer  system 
replacement,  and  continuation  of  parking  garage  restoration. 

FY1996  capital  repair  projects  include:  repair  of  service  tunnel  leaks  that  threaten 
electrical  transformers  and  have  damaged  the  building's  air  intake  system,  automation  of 
long-outdated  fire  alarm  and  security  systems,  motor  lobby  fire  safety  improvements, 
Concert  Hall  egress  and  fire  suppression  systems,  and  memorial  interpretive  exhibits  and 
signage. 


What  are  the  major  problems  with  the  roof?  How  are  the  improvements  you  have 
planned  designed  to  address  this  problem?  Are  you  still  planning  to  award  the  roof 
replacement  contract  by  June? 

While  the  main  roof  received  interim  repairs  in  FY  1977,  the  original  roofing  was 
not  replaced.  The  roofing  is  still  original,  and  well  past  its  expected  life  of  15  to  20  years. 
Thus,  the  primary  problems  stem  fi-om  simple  old  age  and  poor  design.  The  roof  terrace, 
which  wraps  around  the  entire  building,  is  a  major  tourist  attraction.  Much  of  the  terrace 
paving  and  underlying  roofing  and  waterproofing  has  deteriorated  and  are  significant 
sources  of  leaks.  Poor  drainage  and  deteriorated  waterproofing  has  resulted  in  significant 
and  costly  leaks  on  the  roof  terrace/penthouse  level  and  below. 

Planned  repairs  in  FY1995  include  improvements  to  the  slope  and  drainage  of  the 
roof,  improvement  of  other  distressed  architectural  features  adjacent  to  the  roofs 
(including  the  marble-clad  fascias  and  the  penthouse  stucco  walls),  replacing  the  roof 
terrace  paving  and  waterproofing,  and  new  granite  terrace  paving  on  a  new  acoustic 
isolation  slab. 

The  contract  award  for  the  roof  repairs  should  be  awarded  in  June,  1995. 
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Are  there  any  fire  safety  problems  that  need  to  be  addressed? 

Yes.  Based  on  a  1992  life  safety  code  appraisal  conducted  by  an  independent 
building  code  consultant,  a  number  of  significant  life  safety  and  building  code  deficiencies 
will  require  building  modifications.  Fire  safety  projects  planned  for  FY1996  include: 
Concert  Hall  egress  and  fire  suppression  systems,  improved  fire  separations  in  the  garage 
and  motor  lobbies,  and  a  new,  automated  fire  alarm  system  which  will  bring  the  building 
into  fiill  complijince  with  the  latest  codes  and  standards. 


Are  you  beginning  to  see  any  cost  savings  on  these  capital  repair  projects  now  that 
you  are  in  control  rather  than  the  National  Park  Service? 

Fiscal  year  1995  is  the  first  year  the  Center's  Board  of  Trustees  is  solely 
responsible  for  contracting  for  capital  projects.  With  the  assistance  of  the  Denver  Service 
Center  of  the  National  Park  Service,  we  have  accomplished  significant  savings  in  some  of 
our  contract  awards  early  in  this  fiscal  year.  We  will  not,  however,  be  able  to  accurately 
determine  cost  savings  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 


The  budget  lists  on  page  19,  $250,000  as  part  of  the  building  renewal  program  for 
projects  "that  are  designed  to  serve  these  visitors  in  a  manner  that  is  consistent  with 
the  visitor  services  provided  at  other  national  Presidential  [monuments]  in 
Washington".  Could  you  please  identify  for  us  specifically  what  projects  you  have 
planned  for  this  $250,000? 

The  fiinds  will  be  expended  for  exhibitions,  signage,  and  similar  interpretive 
installations  for  the  benefit  of  visitors  to  the  monument. 


Yesterday,  the  Appropriations  Committee  agreed  to  a  $3,000,000  rescission  from 
your  capital  repairs  and  maintenance  budget.  Can  you  please  explain  what  this 
means  to  your  ability  to  carry  out  your  long  term  plan  for  renewal  of  the  Kennedy 
Center  building? 

The  rescission  is  most  likely  to  impact  the  Center's  long-term  planned  capital 
repairs.  The  Center  is  planning  in  fiscal  year  1995  to  complete  a  comprehensive  building 
plan  as  required  under  P.L.  103-279.  The  actual  impact  of  the  rescission  will  not  be  clear 
until  the  plan  is  completed  in  the  summer  of  1995,  and  the  scope  of  capital  repair  needs  is 
fijUy  reviewed. 
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Mr.  Wolfensohn  mentions  in  his  statement  that  Park  Police  are  being  replaced. 
With  what  will  you  replace  the  Park  Police?  Will  this  mean  a  lower  cost  to  the 
Kennedy  Center?  What  capital  investments  are  needed  to  improve  security? 

At  this  time  we  are  expecting  to  retain  U.S.  Park  Police  services  at  the  Kennedy 
Center  until  June,  1995,  through  an  interagency  agreement  with  the  U.S.  Park  Police.  We 
then  will  retain  the  services  of  a  private  security  contractor  to  be  supervised  by  an  in- 
house  director  of  security,  who  already  has  been  retained.  We  anticipate  that  the  private 
security  force  will  improve  upon  security  previously  provided  at  the  Kennedy  Center. 

We  have  requested  capital  repair  funding  for  Fiscal  Year  1996  to  be  used  to  install 
a  security  management  system.  This  system  will  be  capable  of  providing  computerized 
accountability  through  access  control  devices,  cameras,  and  alarms.  We  v»dll  also  make 
critical  improvements  to  the  service  tunnel  entrance  gate,  remedy  deficiencies  in  the 
control  of  access  and  egress  at  the  perimeter  of  the  building,  and  install  identification 
equipment  that  will  be  integrated  with  the  security  management  system. 


Friday,  April  7,  1995. 
NATIONAL  CAPITAL  PLANNING  COMMISSION 

WITNESSES 

HARVEY  GANTT,  CHAIRMAN 

REGINALD  W.  GRIFFITH,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

AIXISON  R.  HOPKINS,  ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICER 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay,  National  Capital  Planning  Commission.  Wel- 
come. We  will  put  your  full  statements  in  the  record.  We  are  short 
of  time  so  we  will  very  much  appreciate  your  summarization  and 
we  will  have  a  few  questions  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Gantt.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  the  subcommittee  and  discuss  the  mission  and  role  of 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Commission.  I  was  appointed  Chair- 
man of  this  Commission  just  last  month  and  the  staff  has  done  an 
exceptional  job  of  getting  me  prepared  and  up  to  speed  for  this 
presentation  before  you. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  read  your  statements. 

Mr.  Gantt.  So  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Reg  Griffith,  who  is  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  NCPC  and  Allison  Hopkins,  who  is  the 
Administrative  Officer,  I  am  here  to  discuss  the  NCPC  briefly  and 
not  in  the  length  of  our  statement,  review  accomplishments  during 
the  past  fiscal  year  and  our  plans  for  the  years  ahead. 

OVERVIEW  OF  NCPC 

Mr.  Griffith  can  elaborate  on  any  item  that  you  may  want  to  dis- 
cuss and  answer  those  questions,  sir.  While  I  know  that  you  are 
acquainted  with  the  Commission,  I  would  like  to  provide  an  over- 
view of  our  responsibilities  and  role  in  the  planned  development  of 
our  Nation's  Capital.  The  National  Capital  Planning  Commission  is 
the  Federal  Grovemment's  planning  agency  for  the  national  capital 
region. 

The  national  capital  region  includes  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  surrounding  counties  in  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Our  primary 
mission  stated  most  broadly  is  to  foster  a  capital  worthy  of  a  great 
nation.  There  are  12  NCPC  commissioners.  A  majority  of  the  cur- 
rent commissioners  are  new  since  the  first  of  this  year. 

NCPC  is  a  unique  Federal  agency.  That  is  because  there  is  only 
one  National  Capital  and  we  all  share  the  responsibility  to  take 
good  care  of  it  during  our  watch.  The  Commission  membership  and 
the  way  we  resolve  the  issues  that  come  before  us  reflect  that  bal- 
ancing of  the  Federal  presence  and  interest  with  local  goals  and 
concerns. 

Over  the  last  seven  decades,  NCPC  has  earned  a  reputation  for 
honest,  nonpartisan,  high-quality  work.  The  staff  is  small,  dedi- 
cated and  primarily  composed  of  technical  urban  planning  profes- 
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sionals.  NCPC  is  responsible  for  preserving  the  unique  and  historic 
look  of  the  Washington  of  post  cards,  movies  and  the  evening  news. 

Mr.  Regula.  How  far  does  your  outreach  go? 

Mr.  Gantt.  We  cover  the  district  and  the  general  environments; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Griffith.  Yes.  We  cover  six  surrounding  counties,  Montgom- 
ery and  Prince  Greorge's  in  Maryland  and  in  Virginia,  we  cover 
Loudoun,  Prince  William,  Fairfax  and  Arlington. 

Mr.  Regula.  What  is  the  extent  of  your  authority?  If  someone 
were  to  be  building  in  any  of  those  areas,  do  they  first  have  to  get 
approval? 

Mr.  Gantt.  I  was  going  to 

Mr.  Griffith.  The  Federal  Government,  yes. 

Mr.  Gantt.  I  was  going  to  try  to  explain  that.  That  look  is  not 
an  accident,  but  the  result  of  over  200  years  of  planning.  We  are 
aware  of  the  1791  plan  of  Pierre  L'Enfant  which  designed  the  foun- 
dation for  Washington.  The  grandeur  of  the  L'Enfant  plan  was  en- 
hanced with  the  Senate-commissioned  McMillan  plan  in  1902, 
which  reclaimed  the  monumental  core,  recreated  the  mall  as  we 
know  it  today. 

The  NCPC  is  the  Federal  agency  charged  with  protecting  and  im- 
plementing that  legacy  of  visionary  planning  and  we  take  a  great 
deal  of  pride  in  the  opportunity  to  fulfill  that  responsibility.  While 
the  vision  of  planning  creates  pride,  NCPC  has  a  very  pragmatic 
side,  too. 

Our  budget  request  today  is  for  $6  million  to  fund  the  staff  of  54 
people.  We  accomplish  major  goals  in  planning,  project  review,  the 
monumental  core  itself  and  the  capital  improvements  with  four 
operational  divisions.  In  addition  to  fortifjdng  Washington's  look, 
NCPC's  small  staff  of  professional  planners  and  architects  and  en- 
gineers and  landscape  architects  apply  their  expertise  daily  to  a 
wide  range  of  planning  issues,  urban  design,  the  location  of  Federal 
facilities,  transportation,  and  environmental  impact,  zoning  and 
land  use,  traffic  patterns,  parking,  air  and  water  pollution  and  his- 
toric preservation. 

These  applications  take  a  variety  of  forms,  but  can  be  generally 
categorized  into  three  areas:  comprehensive  planning,  capital  im- 
provements and  project  reviews.  The  National  Capital  Planning  act 
of  1954  charged  the  NCPC  to  plan  the  appropriate  and  orderly  de- 
velopment of  the  National  Capital  and  the  conservation  of  the  im- 
portant natural  and  historic  features  thereof. 

The  planning  addresses  three  goals:  To  provide  a  general  frame- 
work for  future  projects  and  ensuring  that  the  Federal  presence  in 
the  region  results  in  the  sensible  location  of  facilities.  Two,  promote 
the  local  economic  development;  and  three,  preserve  the  important 
historic  features  of  the  National  Capital  while  encouraging  new  de- 
velopment which  is  respectful  of  these  features. 

The  act  also  mandates  the  NCPC's  central  role  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  approval  of  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  National  Capital 
which  spells  out  policies,  standards  and  guidelines  Federal  agen- 
cies follow  in  their  planning  of  the  region.  Consistent  district  ele- 
ments apply  to  private  and  municipal  development  projects. 

The  effectiveness  of  this  planning  process  is  anchored  in  NCPC's 
statutory  authority  as  the  Federal  Government's  central  planning 
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agency.  It  fulfills  that  responsibility  by  coordinating  the  planning 
activities  of  all  Federal  agencies  in  the  capital  region  with  State 
and  local  governments.  As  this  Congress  well  knows,  defining  the 
proper  equilibrium  between  Federal,  State  and  local  governments 
is  no  easy  task. 

NCPC  has  been  successfully  implementing  just  such  a  balance 
for  over  70  years.  Our  success  is  manifested  by  what  you  and  your 
constituents  see  in  terms  of  the  Federal  presence  throughout  this 
region.  The  comprehensive  plan  is  a  vital  tool  which  is  used  daily 
by  the  NCPC  and  Federal  and  local  agencies,  but  our  planning  re- 
sponsibilities reach  well  beyond  tomorrow  or  even  the  next  genera- 
tion because  currently  we  are  involved  in  completing  the  most  sig- 
nificant project  in  NCPC's  history. 

MONUMENTAL  CORE  PLAN 

The  monumental  core  framework  plan  is  the  third  part  of  a  plan- 
ning trilogy  that  includes  the  L'Enfant  plan  and  the  McMillan 
plan.  We  call  it  a  framework  because  it  is  meant  to  guide  develop- 
ment in  the  Nation's  capital  in  the  next,  if  you  can  imagine,  50  to 
100  years. 

The  plan  is  not  intended  as  a  detailed  blueprint.  It  does  not  in- 
sist a  federal  office  building  or  a  museum  or  a  monument  be  lo- 
cated at  a  specific  location.  It  requests  no  appropriation  of  funds. 
The  plan  will  have  a  huge  impact  on  both  Washington,  the  Nation's 
capital  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

We  are  attenipting  to  link  our  future  vision  with  today's  prag- 
matic reality.  While  not  easy,  the  capital's  successful  history  of  vi- 
sionary planning  with  practical  implementation  gives  me  hope  that 
we  will  be  successful.  The  draft  plan  will  be  released  later  thus  year 
and  after  a  period  for  public  comment,  a  final  version  will  be  incor- 
porated into  the  comprehensive  plan  for  the  National  Capital  and 
serve  as  a  standard  and  guideline  for  what  kind  of  capital  we 
should  leave  for  future  generations. 

I  might  add  being  a  new  Chairman,  sir,  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  get  a  preliminary  look  at  that  monumental  core  plan  and  I  am 
sure  you  will,  at  the  appropriate  time,  and  it  is  very  exciting  as  a 
framework  for  future  development. 

FEDERAL  CAPITAL  IMPROVEMENTS  PROGRAM 

Well,  after  the  planning  comes  the  capital  projects.  NCPC's  Fed- 
eral capital  improvements  program,  called  tne  FCIP  contains  all 
the  Federal  public  works  projects  proposed  in  the  National  Capital 
region  over  tne  next  five  years. 

NCPC  reviews  these  proposals  at  this  early  stage  to  ensure  that 
they  are  consistent  with  the  comprehensive  plan  for  the  National 
Capital  and  the  current  Federal  policies  and  are  properly  coordi- 
nated with  other  impacted  Federal  and  local  agencies.  Following 
NCPC's  review  and  recommendations,  the  capital  improvement 
plan  is  forwarded  to  0MB  for  funding  consideration. 

For  fiscal  year  1995  through  1999,  the  FCIP  covered  230  projects 
from  17  departments  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $6.2  billion.  We  are 
proud  of  our  efficiency  in  producing  this  document  and  we  did  it 
with  only  two  staff  members.  This  is  where  the  NCPC  plays  an  im- 
portant role  in   saving  taxpayers   dollars.   If  a  proposed   project 
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doesn't  make  sense,  early  warning  of  potential  problems  can  help 
avoid  later  usually  more  expensive  corrective  actions  or  stop  the 
project  entirely. 

Over  the  past  five  years,  this  agency  has  recommended  deferral 
of  over  $1  billion  on  projects  which  were  ultimately  not  funded. 

Plginning  lays  out  a  framework  and  the  FCIP  starts  the  budget 
process.  The  final  step  and  third  primary  function  of  our  agency  is 
to  review  specific  projects  in  the  National  Capital  region. 

PROJECT  REVIEWS 

NCPC  reviews  every  Federal  development  project  in  the  National 
Capital  region.  We  also  must  approve  all  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia public  projects  in  central  Washington. 

Mr.  Regula.  How  about  private  projects? 

Mr.  Griffith.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Gantt.  What  did  you  say? 

Mr.  Griffith.  No,  sir,  we  do  not  unless  they  impact  Federal  in- 
terest and  then  we  have  a  system  to  at  least  work  with  the  private 
interests. 

Mr.  Gantt.  All  projects  are  reviewed  for  compliance  with  the 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  National  Capital  and  conformity  of  ap- 
propriate Federal  statutes  such  as  environmental  and  historic  pres- 
ervation laws. 

In  1994,  the  NCPC  evaluated  and  made  recommendations  on  117 
specific  projects  or  development  plans  from  Federal  and  local  agen- 
cies. We  evaluated  85  environmental  documents,  reviewed  historic 
preservation  and  urban  design  implications  for  101  proposals.  We 
advised  the  Department  of  State  on  15  foreign  missions'  locations 
and  analyzed  13  district  government  zoning  proposals. 

NCPC  fulfills  its  statutory  responsibilities  with  a  variety  of  plan- 
ning and  review  procedures.  Some  are  approval,  some  are  merely 
advisory,  but  the  Federal,  State  and  local  agencies  involved  are  all 
accustomed  to  working  together  in  a  collaborative  environment. 

Approval  authority  generally  resides  with  the  projects  in  D.C. 
NCPC  generally  advises  on  projects  outside  D.C.  The  professional 
staff  usually  works  with  each  submitting  agency  for  several  months 
as  the  proposal  is  reviewed  and  evaluated.  While  some  projects 
may  proceed  over  NCPC's  objection,  this  is  rare  because  NCPC's 
statutory  authority,  as  exercised  in  the  comprehensive  planning 
and  FCIP  functions  is  usually  sufficient  to  ensure  that  all  involved 
agencies  have  been  working  together  for  cooperative,  collaborative 
solutions. 

Our  ability  to  plan  and  coordinate  Federal  development  is  well 
documented.  You  see  it  every  day.  We  also  have  the  technical,  ob- 
jective capabilities  to  assist  with  the  current  effort  to  resize  and  re- 
define the  Federal  Government.  As  professional  planners,  we  are 
already  familiar  with  the  fundamental  issues  associated  with 
downsizing  and  consolidating  government  functions  and  facilities. 

After  the  Congress  and  the  administration  determine  policy  is- 
sues, for  example,  how  many  employees  and  in  which  agencies, 
NCPC  can  help  answer  where  in  the  National  Capital  region  they 
should  be  located  and  how  we  can  support  local  economies. 

For  example,  NCPC  is  a  big  supporter  of  the  Southeast  Federal 
Center  Project,  which  will  provide  office  space  for  up  to  30,000  Fed- 
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eral  employees  and  be  a  major  catalyst  for  revitalizing  a  critical 
part  of  this  city.  Just  to  complete  the  planning  cycle,  that  type  of 
activity  at  that  location  is  absolutely  consistent  with  our  monu- 
mental core  framework  vision  for  the  Nation's  Capital  in  the  21st 
Century.  Linking  todays  pragmatic  opportunities  with  future  vi- 
sionary plans  is  the  enticing  part  of  the  job  and  the  challenge  that 
I  am  most  excited  about  accepting. 

SUMMARY 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  completes  my  formal  remarks  and  the  staff 
is  here  to  answer  any  of  your  questions.  The  staff  will  probably 
have  to  do  that  since  I  am  one  full  day  on  the  job. 

Mr.  Regula.  You  did  very  well  for  being  a  rookie.  And  I  appre- 
ciate it.  We  just  simply  don't  have  the  time,  so  I  am  going  to  sub- 
mit our  questions  for  the  record.  We  thank  you  very  much  for  com- 
ing. 

Mr.  Gantt.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Gantt  follow:] 
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SUBMnTED  STATENfENT 

NATIONAL  Capital  Planning  Commission 

House  Appropriations  Subcommtttee  on  the  interior 

April  7, 1995 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chainnan,  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  the 
subcommittee  and  discuss  the  mission  and  role  of  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission.     I  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  Commission  only 
last  month,  but  the  staff  has  done  an  exceptional  job  getting  me  up  to  speed. 
With  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Griffith,  our  Executive  Director,  aiul  the  patience  of 
the  subcommittee,  I  am  prepared  to  discuss  the  NCPC. 

While  I  know  that  you  are  acquainted  with  the  Commission,  I  would  like  to 
provide  an  overview  of  our  responsibilities  and  our  role  in  the  planned 
development  of  our  Nations  Capital. 

The  National  Capital  Plarming  Commission  is  the  Federal  government's 
plarming  agency  for  the  National  Capital  Region  (NCR).  Tl^  NCR  includes 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  surrounding  counties  in  Maryland  and 
Virginia.  Our  primary  mission,  stated  most  broadly,  is  to  foster  a  capital 
worthy  of  a  great  nation.  The  Commission  was  established  in  1924  and  its 
mission  and  functions  were  reviewed  and  impacted  in  several  subsequent 
Federal  statutes  including  the  National  Capital  Plarming  Act  of  1952,  the 
1973  D.C.  Home  Rule  Act,  the  Commemorative  Works  Act  of  1986,  and  the 
Foreign  Missions  Act  of  1982. 

There  are  twelve  NCPC  Commissioners:  three  appointed  by  the  President, 
two  appointed  by  the  Mayor  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  seven  ex-offido 
members  including:  the  Chair  of  the  Senate  and  House  Committees  with 
authorization  oversight  over  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Secretaries  of 
Defense  and  Interior,  the  GSA  Administrator,  and  Washington's  Mayor  and 
City  Council  Chair.  A  majority  of  the  current  Commissioners  are  new  since 
the  first  of  the  year. 

NCPC  is  a  imique  Federal  agency.  That's  because  there  is  only  one  national 
capital.  We  all  share  in  the  responsibility  to  take  good  care  of  it  during  our 
watch.    The  Commission  membership,  and  the  way  we  resolve  the  issues 
that  come  before  us,  reflects  that  balancing  of  the  Federal  presence  and 
interests  with  local  goals  and  concents. 

Over  the  last  seven  decades,  NCPC  has  earned  its  reputation  for  honest, 
nonpartisan,  high  quality  work.  The  staff  is  small,  dedicated,  and  primarily 
composed  of  technical,  urban  planning  professionals. 

NCPC  is  responsible  for  preserving  the  uruque  and  historic  look  of  the 
Washington  postcards,  movies  and  the  evening  news;  the  capital  that  20 
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million  Americans  flock  to  visit  each  year.  Washington  has  been  described  as 
a  "dty  in  a  park,"  and  few  who  have  seen  it  would  disagree.  As  much  as  its 
grand  buildings  and  magnificent  memorials  and  museums,  what  impresses 
everyone  is  the  city's  remarkable  openness.  Its  broad  avenues  and  expansive 
pubUc  spaces  are  reminders  of  America's  democratic  values,  symbolizing  a 
government  that  is  accessible  to  its  people  and  a  nation  with  room  to  grow. 

That  look  is  not  an  accident,  but  the  result  of  over  200  years  of  visionary 
planning,  beginning  with  Pierre  L'Enfant's  original  design  in  1791  that  laid 
the  foundation  for  Washington.  Unfortunately,  in  the  decades  that  followed, 
many  of  its  bold  ideas  were  ignored  or  subverted.  By  the  begiiming  of  this 
century,  railroad  lines  sliced  across  the  Mall  which  had  become  a  hodgepodge 
of  gardens,  walkways,  and  coal  piles.  The  grandeur  of  the  L'Enfant  Plan  was 
enhanced  with  the  Senate-commissioned  McMillan  Plan  in  1902.   That  plan 
reclaimed  the  Monim\ental  Core  from  unchecked  development  and  created 
the  Mall  as  we  know  it  today.  The  NCPC  is  the  Federal  agency  charged  with 
protecting  and  implementing  that  legacy  of  visionary  planning.  We  take 
great  pride  in  the  opportimity  to  fulfill  that  responsibility. 

While  the  vision  of  planning  creates  pride,  NCPC  has  a  very  pragmatic  side, 
too.  Our  budget  request  of  $6  million  funds  a  staff  of  54.  We  accomplish 
major  goals  in  plaiming,  project  review,  monumental  core,  and  capital 
improvements  with  4  operational  divisions.   In  addition  to  fortifying 
Washington's  look,  NCPC's  small  staff  of  technical  professionals,  planners, 
architects,  ei\gineers,  landscape  architects,  and  others,  apply  their  expertise 
daily  to  a  wide  range  of  planning  issues:  urban  design,  location  of  Federal 
facilities,  transportation  and  environmental  impacts,  zoning  and  land  use, 
traffic  patterns  and  parking,  air  and  water  polluti(M\,  and  historic 
preservation.    These  applications  take  a  variety  of  forms,  but  can  be  generally 
categorized  into  three  areas:  comprehensive  planning,  capital  improvements, 
and  project  reviews. 

PLANNING 

The  National  Capital  Plaiming  Act  of  1952  charged  NCPC  to  "plan  the 
appropriate  and  orderly  development  of  the  National  Capital  and  the 
conservation  of  the  important  natural  and  historic  features  thereof." 
Planning  addresses  three  goals: 

1)  providing  a  general  framework  for  future  projects  and  ensuring  that 
the  Federal  presence  in  d\e  region  results  in  the  sensible  location  of 
facilities, 

2)  promoting  local  economic  development,  and 

3)  preserving  the  important  historic  features  of  the  National  Capital 
while  encouraging  new  development  which  is  respectful  of  these 
features. 
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The  Act  also  mandates  NCFC's  central  role  in  the  preparation  and  approval 
of  a  Comprehensive  Plan  for  the  Nation's  Capital  which  spells  out  (under  the 
"Federal  Elements")  policies,  standards  and  guidelines  Federal  agencies 
follow  in  their  planning  and  development  in  the  region.   Consistent  "District 
Elements"  apply  to  private  and  municipal  development  projects.  The 
etfectiveness  of  this  planning  process  is  anduved  in  NCTC's  statutory 
authority  as  the  Federal  govenunent's  central  planiuixg  agency.  It  fulfills  that 
responsibility  by  cocvdinating  the  planning  activities  of  all  Federal  agencies  in 
the  Natioiui  Capital  Region  with  state  and  local  govenunents. 

As  this  Congress  well  knows,  defining  the  proper  equilibrium  between 
Federal,  state  and  local  govenunents  is  no  easy  task.  NCFC  has  been 
successfully  implementing  just  such  a  balance  for  over  70  years.  Our  success 
is  manifested  by  what  you  and  your  constituents  see  as  the  Federal  presence 
throughout  the  region. 

The  Comprehensive  Plan  is  a  vital  tool  which  is  used  daily  by  NCPC  and 
Federal  and  local  agencies.  But  our  plaiming  responsibility  reaches  well 
beyond  tomorrow  or  even  the  next  generation. 

MONUMENTAL  CORE 

We  are  currently  completing  the  most  significant  prefect  in  NCFC's  history. 
While  that's  a  major  accomplishment  to  us,  what's  even  more  important  is 
that  this  project  can  help  preserve  a  legacy  ...  ensuring  that  our  children's 
children  wiU  also  enjoy  Washington  as  a  capital  truly  worthy  of  the  nation. 
The  Monumental  Core  Framework  plan  is  the  third  part  of  a  planning  trilogy 
that  includes  the  L'Enfant  and  McMillian  efforts. 

We  call  it  a  framework  because  it  is  meant  to  guide  development  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  over  the  next  50  to  100  years.  It  does  not  prescribe 
development,  it  accommodates  new  development  as  necessitated.   The  Flan 
is  not  a  detailed  blueprint  It  does  not  insist  that  a  Federal  office  building  or 
museum  or  monument  be  located  at  a  sf>ecific  location.  It  requests  no 
appropriations. 

The  Plan  identifies  in  general  terms  how  these  future  decisions  can  be  made 
in  an  orderly,  intelligent  manner  preserving  both  the  integrity  of  the 
Washington  look  as  well  as  stimulating  the  local  economy.    For  example,  if  a 
new  monument  were  proposed  —  rather  than  overcrowd^g  the  Mall,  as  is 
happ)ening  now,  the  framework  would  contain  many  potential  sites  around 
the  dty  that  would  complement  the  city's  urban  design. 

The  Plan  will  have  a  huge  impact  on  both  Washingtons;  the  Nation's  Capital 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  We  are  attempting  to  link  our  future  vision 
with  today's  pragmatic  reality.  While  not  easy,  the  Capital's  successful  history 
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of  visionary  planning  with  practical  implementation  gives  me  hof>e  that  we 
will  be  successful. 

The  draft  Plan  will  be  released  later  this  year  and  after  a  period  for  public 
comment,  a  final  version  will  be  incorporated  into  the  Comprehensive  Plan 
for  the  Nation's  Capital  and  serve  as  a  staiuiard  and  guideline  for  what  kind 
of  capital  we  will  leave  for  future  generations. 

CAPITAL  IMPROVEMENTS 

After  planning,  come  the  Capital  projects... 

NCFC's  Federal  Capital  Improvements  Program  (FOP)  contains  all  Federal 
public  works  projects  proposed  in  the  NCR  over  the  next  five  years.    All 
Federal  agencies  must  identify  and  outline  their  specific  development 
projects  and  submit  those  prop>osals  to  NCPC.  NCPC  reviews  these  proposals 
at  this  early  stage  to  ensure  they  are  consistent  with  the  Comprehensive  Plan 
for  the  Nation's  Capital  and  current  Federal  polides,  and  are  properly 
coordinated  with  other  impacted  Federal  and  local  agencies. 

Following  NCPC's  review  and  recommendations,  the  FCIP  is  forwarded  to 
OMB  for  funding  consideration.  For  FY95-99,  the  FCIP  covered  230  projects 
from  17  departments  at  an  estimated  cost  of  over  $6.2  billion.  We  are  proud 
of  our  efficiency  in  producing  this  document  with  only  2  assigned  staff 
members. 

This  is  where  the  NCPC  plays  an  important  role  in  saving  taxpayers  dollars. 
If  a  proposed  project  doesn't  make  sense,  early  warning  of  potential  problems 
can  help  avoid  later,  usually  more  expensive  corrective  actions,  or  stop  the 
project  entirely.  Over  the  past  five  years,  NCPC  has.  recommended  deferral  of 
over  $1  billion  in  capital  projects  which  were  ultimately  not  funded. 

Plaiming  lays  out  a  framework  and  the  FOP  starts  the  budget  process.  The 
final  step,  and  third  primary  function  for  NCPC,  is  to  review  specific  projects 
in  the  NCR. 

PROJECT  REVIEWS 

NCPC  reviews  every  Federal  development  project  in  the  National  Capital 
Region.  NCPC  approves  the  location  and  design  of  all  Federal  buildings, 
facilities,  museums,  memorials,  and  monuments  proposed  in  Washington. 
It  approves  all  proposed  District  of  Columbia  public  projects  in  central 
Washii\gton  and  reviews  proposed  D.C.  policies,  plans  and  zoning  actions. 
NCPC  reviews  Federal  agencies'  proposed  capital  projects  and  coordinates 
them  with  the  surrounding  Maryland  and  Virginia  jurisdictions. 
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AH  projects  are  reviewed  for  compliance  with  the  Comprehensive  Plan  for 
the  Nation's  Capital  and  conformity  of  appropriate  Federal  statutes  such  as 
environmental  and  historic  preservation  laws. 

In  1994,  NCPC  evaluated  and  made  recommendations  on  117  specific  projects 
or  development  plans  from  Federal  and  local  agencies;  evaluated  85 
envirorunental  docujnents,  reviewed  historic  preservation  and  urban  design 
implications  for  101  proposals,  advised  Department  of  State  on  15  foreign 
missions  facilities  locations,  ard  analyzed  13  District  government  zoning 
proposals. 

NCPC  fulfills  its  statutory  responsibilities  with  a  variety  of  planning  aiul 
review  procedures,  some  are  approval,  some  are  advisory,  but  the  Federal, 
state  and  local  agencies,  involved  are  all  accustomed  to  working  together  in  a 
collaborative  environment.   Approval  authority  generally  resides  with 
projects  in  D.  C.  NCPC  generally  advises  on  projects  outside  D.  C.  The 
professional  staff  usually  works  with  each  submitting  agency  and  local 
jurisdictions,  when  necessary,  for  several  months  as  the  proposal  is  reviewed 
and  evaluated.  While  some  projects  may  proceed  over  NCPC's  objection,  this 
is  rare  because  NCPC's  statutory  authority,  as  exercised  in  comprehensive 
planning  and  FCIP  functions,  is  usually  sutfident  to  ensure  that  all  involved 
agencies  have  been  wcurking  together  for  cooperative,  collaborative  solutions. 

Oiu'  ability  to  plan  and  coordiiuite  Federal  development  is  well  documented; 
you  see  it  everyday.  We  also  have  the  technical,  objective  capability  to  assist 
with  the  current  effort  to  "re-size  and  redefine"  the  Federal  government.  As 
professional  plaimers  we  are  already  familiar  with  the  fundamental  issues 
associated  with  downsizing  and  consolidating  government  fimctions  and 
facilities. 

After,  the  Congress  and  the  Administration  determine  policy  issues,  e.g.  how 
many  employees  and  in  which  agencies,  NCPC  can  help  properly  answer 
where  in  the  National  Capital  Region  they  should  be  located  with  an  eye 
toward  the  larger,  nation's  capital  perspective— that's  how  we  preserve  the 
look,  and  how  we  can  properly  support  local  economies,  especially  the 
District's,  by  prop)erly  consolidating  Federal  employees  in  Federally  owned 
space.  For  example,  tiie  Southeast  Federal  Center  project  will  provide  office 
space  for  up  to  30,000  Federal  employees  and  be  a  major  catalyst  for 
revitalizing  a  critical  part  of  this  dty.  NCPC  continues  to  be  a  big  supporter. 
And,  just  to  complete  the  cyde,  that  type  of  activity,  at  that  location,  is 
absolutely  consistent  with  our  Monumental  Core  Framework's  vision  for  the 
Nation's  Capital,  in  the  21st  Century. 

For  example,  the  Southeast  Federal  Center  project  will  provide  office  space  for 
up  to  30,000  federal  employees  and  be  a  major  catalyst  for  revitalizing  a  critical 
part  of  this  dty.  NCPC  continues  to  be  a  big  supporter.  And,  just  to  complete 
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the  cycle,  that  type  of  activity,  at  that  location,  is  absolutely  consistent  with 
our  Monumental  Core  Framework's  vision  for  the  Nation's  Capital,  in  the 
21st  Century. 

I  would  also  like  to  highlight  aiv>ther  project,  we  call  it  2050,  which  has 
received  the  bipartisan  supp>ort  of  botii  ttUs  committee  and  OMB  for  the  past 
several  years.  In  1990,  NCPC  launched  Initiative  2050"  in  cooperation  with 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  (MTT),  to  explore  the  future  of  the 
federal  establishment  in  the  National  Capital  Region. 

Faced  with  the  challenge  of  choice  in  an  era  (rf  diminishii\g  resources, 
decision  makers  at  all  levels  of  government  in  the  region  are  grappling  wid\ 
the  environmental  and  social  challenges  of  tiie  1990s  and  beyond.  The  project 
will  provide  these  decision  makers  the  tools  necessary  to  make  informed 
decisions.    Prefect  2050  combines  vision  and  creativity  with  pragmatism  and 
experience  in  developing  the  ability  to  identify  the  major  trends,  changes, 
and  influences  which  affect  tfie  federal  govenunent  and  the  region.  In  short, 
the  project  will  eruible  decision  makers  to  ask  and  answer  the  question.  What 
if.^.7 

In  today's  fast  changing  information  age,  and  with  availability  of  data 
escalating  geometrically,  2050  is  desigpned  to  look  at  how  we  can  marshal 
emerging  technologies  and  human  resources  to  respond  to  these  issues  and 
problems.  As  a  result  the  project  was  develop>ed  along  two  tracks:  Trackl  - 
Development  ai\d  testing  of  regional  sceiuuio  models  of  six  pre-defined 
elements  which  will  yield  imaginative,  long-range  strategic  alternatives;  aiul 
Track  2  -  Computer  related  presets  -  development  and  implementation  of 
decision  support  tools  which  wiU  help  decision  makers  examine  those 
alternatives  by  raiUdng  aiul  choosing  among  desired  outcomes. 

Of  course,  we  recognize  that  this  is  too  great  a  task  to  be  handled  by  NCPC 
alone.  Therefore  we  take  a  collegial  approach  to  engage  the  talents  and  vision 
of  a  broad  range  of  individuals  who  embody  and  foster  an  attitude  of  joint 
stewardship:  ftom  all  levels  of  govenrnwnt,  the  private  sector,  and  academia. 

We  have  taken  several  2050  steps.  The  following  are  to-date  accomplishments 
since  the  completion  of  initial  project  formulation  studies: 

•  Developed  a  Memorandum  of  Understanding  (MOU)  to  facilitate 
cooperation  among  the  US  Geological  Survey  (USGS),  MIT,  and  NCPC  on  a 
2050  project  that  integrates  urban  plaiming  daU  and  modeling  techniques 
with  Geographic  Information  Systems  to  simulate  future  growth  of  the 
metropolitan  Area; 

•  Completed  the  development  of  a  multi-platform  and  open  systems 
compliant  computer  infrastructure  in-house  which  includes  a  Local  Area 
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Network,  and  a  high  speed  Internet  (World  Wide  Web)  based  Wide  Area 
Network; 

•  Developed  and  implemented  planning  decision  support  tools  for  data 
analysis  and  visualization  such  as  Geographic  Information  Systems  (GIS), 
Computer  Aided  Design  (CAD),  Collaborative  Planning  Support  System 
(CPS),  and  Multi-media  visualization  and  presentati(xi  systems;  and 

•  Cooperated  with  the  US  Department  of  Transportation  to  successfully 
develop  and  test  "plannii\g  decision  supp(»rt"  tools  duit  were  used  to  evaluate 
proposals  for  the  development  of  a  new  DOT  Headquarters  building  near 
Union  Station. 

Ptoject  2050  is  an  important  statement  and  project  about  preparing  for  the 
future.  We  remain  excited  about  its  progress  aund  committed  to  its  goals. 

Linking  today's  pragmatic  opportunities  with  future  visionary  plans  is  the 
exciting  part  of  the  job  and  challenge  I  am  most  exdted  about  accepting. 

NCPCS  OPERATIONS 

NCPC  is  structured  in  four  operational  divisions:  Long-Range  Planning, 
Technical  Planiung  Services,  Plaiming  Review  and  Implementation,  and 
Plaiming  Information  and  Technologies. 

LONG-RANGE  PLANNING  DIVISION 

The  Long-Range  Planning  Division  conducts  long-range  planning  and 
programming  activities  in  order  to  provide  a  basis  for  planning  policy 
decisions  and  a  long-range  context  for  the  review  of  Federal  projects. 

Specifically,  this  division: 

•  prepares,  modifies,  and  updates  the  Federal  elements  of  the 
Comprehensive  Plan; 

•  performs  Federal  interest  reviews  of  District  elements  of  the 
Comprehensive  Plan  and  of  the  long-range  plans  of  other  jurisdictions; 

•  prepares  special  planning  studies; 

•  acts  as  the  centrd  clearinghouse  for  data  and  information  on  the 
Federal  establishment  in  the  National  Capital  Region  and  provides 
research  services  which  support  the  overall  planning  and 
programming  activities  of  the  Commission  with  basic  data  and 
technical  advice;  and 

•  provides  planning  guidance  and  advice  to  Federal  agencies. 
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In  FY  1994  this  division: 

•  reviewed  Federal  agency  plans  f(»  consistency  with  the 
Comprehensive  Plan  in  coordination  with  the  Review  and 
Implementation  Division,  as  a  means  of  implementing  the 
Comprehensive  Flan; 

•  provided  staff  ccHnments  to  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia  on 
the  proposed  Comprehensive  Plan  Ameiulments  Act  of  1994, 
including  over  1,000  changes  and  the  proposed  plans  for  Wards  3, 4,  5, 7 
and  8; 

•  reviewed  15  proposals  for  acquisition  or  relocation  of  chancery  facilities 
by  foreign  missions  and  advised  the  Department  cA  State  of  their 
consistency  with  the  Comprehensive  Plan; 

•  continued  to  work  with  the  interagency  initiative  for  improvements  to 
roadways  in  the  vidnity  of  the  National  Mall; 

•  prepared  a  preliminary  evaluation  of  Comprehensive  Plan 
implications  of  the  move  oi  Navy  persoimel  from  Crystal  City, 
Virgiiua,  to  White  Oak,  Maryland. 

•  continued  to  update  the  inventory  of  Federal  building  space,  land  use 
and  on-site  employment  for  use  in  creating  a  geographic  information 
system  (CIS)  and  for  future  publications;  and 

•  collaborated  with  local  jurisdictions  aiul  the  Metropolitan  Washington 
Council  of  Govenunents  in  the  preparation  of  Round  5  of  the 
Cooperative  Forecasting  Program,  forecasting  employment,  population 
and  households  in  the  region  in  the  year  2020. 

As  part  of  its  long-range  planiung  responsibilities,  tiie  Commission  is 
preparing  the  Monumental  Core  Framework  to  guide  development  of  the 
Monumental  Core  of  the  Nation's  Capital  well  into  the  21st  Century.  In  1994 
we: 

•  refined  and  further  devel<^>ed  the  concepts  and  prepared  draft  plans 
and  illustrations  for  the  Monumental  Core  Framework  plan  based  on 
techiucal  advice  received  through  workshops  held  with  experts  in 
various  fields  pertinent  to  Core  activities; 

•  conducted  Focus  Group  meetings  with  District  aiul  Federal  agencies  as 
well  as  professioiul  and  business  groups  to  receive  comments  and 
recommendations  on  the  refinements  and  new  concepts; 

•  engaged  consultants  to  assist  in  developing  a  plan  and  strategy  for  local 
conununity  outreach  efforts  and  nationwide  participation  to  planiung 
efforts; 

•  prepared  a  brochure  outliiung  draft  Monumental  Core  Framework 
concepts  for  distribution  to  the  public; 

•  conducted  four  major  community  meetings  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  one  in  Arlington  County,  areas  most  directly  affected  by  concept 
proposals,  to  get  local  reaction  and  comments; 
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met  with  community  and  political  leaders  and  government  agency 
heads  for  briefings  on  draft  proposals;  and 

assessed  comments  received  and  prepared  appropriate  revisions  and 
adjustments  to  the  proposals.  Initiated  the  preparation  of  materials  for 
distribution  to  obtain  comments  fi'om  a  national  audience. 

This  division's  FY  1995  activities  include: 

modifying  and  updating  the  Federal  elements  of  the  Comprehensive 

Flan  to  reflect  changed  conditions  or  new  proposals; 

reviewing  Federal  agency  plans,  in  conjunction  with  the  Planning 

Review  and  Implementation  Division,  for  consistency  with  the 

Comprehensive  Plan; 

reviewing  the  Comprehensive  Plan  Amendments  Act  of  1994  and 

plans  for  Wards  3, 4, 5, 7  aiul  8  as  revised  and  adopted  by  the  Coimdl  of 

the  District  of  Columbia  to  ensure  that  they  will  not  have  a  negative 

impact  on  Federal  activities  or  interest; 

reviewing  comprehensive  planning  pro[>osals  by  regional  agencies  and 

organizations  for  impact  on  Federal  interests; 

initiating  the  preparation  of  studies  for  a  general  development  plan  for 

the  Beltsville  Federal  Planning  Area  and  monitoring  development  in 

surrounding  areas  regarding  potential  impacts  on  Federal  interest; 

completing  scenarios  and  forecasts  of  regional  Federal  employment  in 

2020  based  on  revised  projections; 

preparing  modifications  to  the  Federal  Facilities  and  Federal 

Employment  elements  of  the  Comprehensive  Plan  to  reflect  the 

selected  forecasts  of  Federal  employment; 

continuing  to  collaborate  with  locjd  jurisdictions  and  the  Metropolitan 

Washington  Coimdl  of  Governments  on  the  Cooperative  Forecasting 

Program;  and 

initiating  development  and  modeling  of  growth  scenarios  of  the 

National  Capital  Region  in  a  form  compatible  with  computer  interface, 

in  conjunction  with  the  Planning  Information  and  Technology 

Division. 

The  1995  Monumental  Core  Plan  activities  will  focus  on: 

•  preparing  the  necessary  materials,  brochures,  plan  dociunents,  videos 
and  exhibits  of  the  draft  Core  framework  plan  for  extensive  public 
distribution; 

•  completing  the  three-dimensional  physical  model  and  other  related 
exhibit  materials  to  iUustrate  the  draft  plan  proposals; 

•  widely  circulating  the  draft  framework  plan  proposals,  at  both  a 
national  and  locjd  level,  in  a  major  etfort  to  obtain  a  wide  range  of 
views  from  interested  organizations  and  individuals  prior  to  the 
Commission's  adoption  of  a  fiiud  plan; 

•  conducting  extensive  meetings  and  briefings  for  local  and  national 
organizations  and  groups  regarding  the  framework  proposals  including 
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the  media  in  order  to  obtain  a  broad  representation  and  participation  in 
the  review  process;  and 

•  assessing  comments  received,  making  appropriate  revisions,  assisted  by 
the  team  of  nationally  noted  urban  design  consultants  in  consultation 
with  District  and  Federal  agencies,  and  preparing  the  final  plan  for 
incorporation  in  the  Comprehensive  Plan  for  the  National  Capital. 

This  division's  FY  1996  Performance  Goals  are  to: 

•  prepare  the  necessary  materials,  including  completion  of  any  necessary 
revisions  to  the  Monumental  Core  model  for  permanent  public  display 
and  to  publish  the  final  Monumental  Core  Plan  for  wide  public 
dissemination; 

•  continue  the  preparation  of  a  general  development  plan  for  the 
Beltsville  Federal  Planning  Area; 

•  conduct  factfinding  workshop>s  with  commimity  representatives. 
Federal  agencies  and  other  experts  regarding  key  issues  affecting  the 
Beltsville  Federal  Planning  Area.   The  information  and  opinions 
provided  will  be  used  to  supplement  available  data  resources; 

•  iiutiate  preliminary  data  and  research  for  a  general  plan  for  the  Boiling 
Anacostia  Tract  in  the  District  of  Columbia; 

•  review  D.  C.  elements  or  amendments  of  the  Comprehensive  Plan  to 
ensure  that  they  will  not  have  a  negative  impact  on  Federal  activities 
or  interests  in  the  National  Capital; 

•  review  comprehensive  planning  proposals  by  regional  organizations 
and  local  jurisdictioi\s  for  impacts  on  Federal  interests; 

•  review  Federal  agency  plans  for  consistency  with  the  Comprehensive 
Plan  in  conjunction  with  the  Planning  Review  and  Implementation 
Division; 

•  continue  the  development  of  simulation  modeling  for  the  National 
Capital  Region  with  Federal  agencies,  MWCCK3,  and  local  jurisdictions, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Planning  Information  and  Technology 
Division;  and 

•  develop  policy  recommendations  and  initiating  general  spatial 
planrung  for  areas  of  the  Region  important  to  the  Federal 
establishment. 

TECHNICAL  PLANNING  SERVICES  DIVISION 

The  Technical  Plaiming  Services  Division  provides  professional  and 
technical  plaiming  expertise  in  urban  design;  historic  preservation; 
environment/energy;  zoning  and  land  use;  drafting  and  mapping  services. 

Specifically,  this  division: 

•  undertakes  studies  arui  participates  in  project  review  to  promote  high 
quality  design  for  Federal  developments  and  protect  the  historic 
character  of  the  L'Enfant  City  and  its  environs; 
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•  ensures  that  proposed  Federal  land  acquisition  aiui  development 
proposals  in  the  National  Capital  Region  do  not  adversely  affect  the 
quality  of  the  human  environment; 

•  advises  the  Commission  about  plans  and  projects  that  affect  properties 
listed  in  or  eligible  for  listing  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places,  and  ensures  Federal  agency  compliance  with  the  National 
Historic  Preservation  Act  prim  to  Commission  action; 

•  undertakes  special  studies,  as  assigned,  to  identify  and  evaluate  Federal 
interests  in  the  overall  planning  and  development  of  the  Region; 

•  reviews  proposed  zoning  changes  in  the  District  oi  Columbia  to  ensure 
that  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  C(Mnprehensive  Plan  and  will 
not  adversely  affect  the  Federal  establishment  or  other  Federal  interests 
in  the  Nation's  Capital;  and 

•  provides  drafting,  mapping,  specialized  photographic,  printing  and 
publishing,  and  graphic  reproduction  services. 

In  FY  1994  this  division: 

•  reviewed  the  historic  preservation  and  urban  design  implications  of 
101  proposals,  including  plans  for  the: 

-     Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  Metropolitan  Washington  Field 
Offlce,  Site  and  Landscape  Improvements-National  Building 
Museiun,  Heating  and  Cooling  Plant-Washington  National 
Airport,  CXiter  Branch  Avenue  Segment-Green  Line  (F)  Route 
WMATA,  Memorial  to  African  Americans  Who  Served  in  the 
Union  Forces-Civil  War,  East  Court  Infill-National  Museum  of 
National  History,  Suitland  Collection-National  Museum  of 
American  Indian/Cultural  Resources  Center,  Whitehurst 
Freeway  Rehabilitation  Project-East  End,  Child  Development 
Center  Addition,  Civil  Engineering  Complex  and  Boundary 
Wall  along  South  Capitol  Street-BoUing  Air  Force  Base,  IRS 
New  Carrollton  P.G.  County  National  Office  Consolidation, 
Controlled  Environment  Facility-Beltsville  Agricultural 
Research  Center,  Agriculture  Laboratory  and  Interim  Low-Level 
Radioactive  Waste  Storage  Fadlity-FDA  Beltsville  Site,  New 
Child  Day  Care  Center- VA  Medical  Center  North  Capitol  and 
Irving  Streets,  N.W.,  Ariel  Rios  Federal  Building  Facade 
Completion  13th  Street,  N.W.,  Exterior  Lighting-National 
Museum  of  American  Art  and  National  Portrait  Gallery, 
Addition  to  Quarters  G-U.S.  Naval  Observatory,  Interior  Court 
Yard  Utilities  Improvements  and  Repaving-Pentagon  Interior 
Court  Yard,  College  Park  Aviation  Museum-Paint  Branch 
Stream  Valley  Park  Prince  George's  County  and  Concession 
Facilities  National  Zoo. 

•  continued  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  the  sector  plan  for  the 
Montunent  Core; 
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•  reviewed  13  zoning  proposals  in  the  E>istrict  of  Columbia  including 
D.C.  Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment  cases  pertaining  to  Federal  interest 
concerns  including: 

-     Zoning  Map  amendments  at  1201  6c  1213  K  Street,  N.W., 
Modifications  to  an  approved  Planned  Unit  Development  for 
the  Associated  General  Contractors  of  America  at  1957  F  Street, 
N.Wv  various  amendments  to  the  Zoning  Map  of  D.C.  to  rezone 
certain  areas  as  part  of  the  Comprehensive  Flan  consistency 
project,  the  16th  Street  Heights  Overlay  District,  GWU  and 
WETA  Plaimed  Unit  Development  at  21st  aiul  H  Streets,  N.W, 
and  700  23rd  Street,  N.W.,  special  exception  application  for  roof 
structure  setback  requirements  to  construct  a  health,  wellness 
and  fitness  center  adjacent  to  St.  Mary's  Church. 

•  reviewed  85  environmental  documents  and  various  Envirorunental 
Impact  Statements  (EIS),  including  EIS  documents  for  the  General 
Plans  for  the  Outer  Branch  Avenue  Green  Line  (F)  Route,  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  Air|x>rt  Surveillance  Radar  Facility,  aiul  the 
Anacostia  River  and  Tributaries; 

•  provided  required  mapping  and  aerial  photography  aiui  reproduction 
services  in  supix>rt  of  commission  project  and  program  review 
functions; 

•  obtained  large-scale  aerial  photography  for  digital  mapping  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  including  the  Monumental  Core  area; 

•  continued  to  coordinate  Commission  review  of  biological  impacts  of 
transmitting  antenna  towers  on  Federal  interests  in  the  region; 

•  provided  technical  planning  services  for  special  Commission  task  force 
efforts  on  the  East  End  of  ttie  Whitehurst  Freeway  propx)sal;  Save-the- 
Elm  Task  Force  and  the  Bari^ey  Circle  Freeway  project.  In  addition, 
served  on  several  interagency  task  groups  dealing  with  the  Anacostia 
Waterfront  Master  Plan  and  the  U.S.  301  South  Corridor 
Transportation  Study,  and 

•  provided  information  for  Congressional  committee(s)  regarding 
maintaining  setback  requirements  for  roof-top  structures  in  the 
District  of  Colimibia. 

This  division's  FY  1995  activities  include: 

•  continuing  the  urban  design,  traffic  and  envirorunental  studies, 
research  and  aiudysis,  aivl  visual  information  services  for  the 
Monumental  Core  plan; 

•  reviewing  all  submissioi>s  that  may  affect  historic  properties  and 
ensuring  appropriate  Federal  ageiury  compliaiKe  with  Section  106  of 
the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  prior  to  Commission  action; 

•  continuing  the  review  of  health  impacts  of  transmitting  microwave 
antennas,  infrastructure  capacity,  aiui  transportation/Clean  Air  Act 
conformaiKe,  and  preparation  of  revisioi\s  to  Commission 
environmental  policies  to  be  consistent  with  other  NCPC  guidelines; 
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•  continuing  to  provide  visual  information  and  photographic  support 
services  to  the  Commission's  project  and  program  review  function; 

•  reviewing  D.  C.  Zoning  Commission  and  D.C.  Board  of  Zoning 
Adjustment  applications; 

•  providing  technical  planning  advice  regarding  locating  foreign 
government  chanceries  in  D.C;  and 

•  reviewing  environmental  documents  for  various  projects  including 
USDA  Beltsville  Office  Consolidation,  Central  aiui  West  Heating 
Plants,  Georgetown  University  Canal  Road  Entrance,  FDA 
Headquarters  Consolidation,  Suitland  Federal  Center,  White  Oak 
Facility,  D.C.  Arena,  aiul  Children's  Island. 

This  division's  FY  1996  Performance  Goals  are  to: 

•  meet  agency  requirements  for  mapping  services,  aerial  and  ground 
photography  and  drafting  services; 

•  begin  to  provide  Federal  and  District  agencies  digitized  map  data  for 
portion  of  the  District  of  Columbia  consistent  with  available  fimding. 
The  benefit  of  such  computer  data  will  enhance  agencies  knowledge 
and  information  about  the  District  of  Columbia  in  order  to  make  more 
informed  decisions  concerning  Federal  and  District  developments; 

•  complete  the  review  of  the  biological  impacts  of  Federal  transmitting 
antenna  towers  within  the  National  Capital.   Anticipated  benefit  of  the 
review  will  be  recommendations  on  reducing  the  proliferation  of 
Federal  antennas  on  Federal  lands,  thereby  eiUiandng  the  quality  of 
life;  and 

•  encourage/assist  Federal  agencies  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Commission's  "Resolution  adopting  amended  transportation 
maiuigement  goals  and  policies  for  Federal  agencies  with  major  Federal 
employment  sites  in  the  National  Capital  Region"  (June  3, 1993).   The 
benefit  is  to  help  reduce  transportation  impacts  and  prevent 
deterioration  of  air  quality  in  the  NCR  This  goal  will  be  measured 
through  20%  of  the  agency  work  sites  reducing  their  automobile 
Average  Passenger  Occupancy  by  25%  by  1997. 

PLANNING  REVIEW  AND  IMPLEMENTATION  DIVISION 

The  Planning  Review  and  Implementation  Division  coordinates  and  reviews 
the  development  plans  and  projects  of  Federal  agencies.  District  of  Columbia 
agencies,  and  other  local  jurisdictions.  It  also  coordinates  the  preparation  of  a 
five-year  capital  development  program  for  Federal  properties  in  the  National 
Capital  Region  as  a  way  of  enhancing  Federal  planning  and 
interjurisdictional  cooperation. 

Specifically,  this  division: 

•  reviews  master  plans  and  individual  project  plans  for  Federal  and 
District  of  Columbia  installations  and  facilities; 
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•  prepares  and  reviews  urban  renewal  plan  modifications  for  urban 
renewal  areas  in  the  District  oi  Cduinbia; 

•  conducts  Federal  interest  reviews  of  local  master,  area,  and  sector  plans 
and  capital  improvements  programs; 

•  coordinates  development  plaiming  activities  between  the  Federal 
government  and  the  District  of  Columbia  government  and  other  local 
jurisdictions; 

•  consults  with  Federal  and  District  of  Columbia  agencies  to  secure 
approved  master  and  individual  pro|ect  plans  fw  their  respective 
installations  and  facilities; 

•  prepares  annually  a  Federal  Capital  Improvements  Program  (FCIP); 
and 

•  reviews  annually  Federal  agency  capital  budget  requests. 

In  addition,  ciurently  a  staff  architect/planner  from  this  division  serves  as  the 
Commission's  statutory  appointee  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of 
Zoning  Adjustment. 

In  FY  1994  this  division: 

•  reviewed  117  Federal,  District  of  Columbia,  and  local  master  and 
development  plans,  and  special  projects,  including  location  and  design 
plans  for  the  Air  Force  Memorial,  the  Memorial  to  African-Americans 
who  Served  with  Union  Forces  During  the  Civil  War,  and  the 
Museum  of  the  American  Indian/Cultural  Resources  Center  in 
Suitland,  Maryland,  building  plans  for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service's 
National  Offtce,  the  Census  Bureau's  Computer  Facility,  Base 
Realignment  and  Closure  laboratory  prefects  at  the  Adelphi  Research 
Laboratory,  and  the  consolidation  of  ti\e  Food  and  Drug 
Administration's  Center  for  Veterinary  Medicine  all  in  Prince  George's 
Coimty,  Maryland,  aiui  the  completion  of  the  13th  Street  Facade  of  the 
Ariel  Rios  Building,  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Field  Office  for  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  the  East  Court  Infill  Prqect  at  the 
National  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  the  District  of  Columbia.   The 
Smithsonian  Institution's  Suitland  Collections  Center  Master  Plan  was 
also  approved.  The  division  consulted  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Beltsville  Agricultural  Research  Center,  the  National 
Institutes  of  Heal^'s  Bethesda  Campus,  aiui  the  Department  of  the 
Army's  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center,  Main  Section,  and 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  on  master  plans  which  are  currently 
imderway  at  these  facilities; 

•  reviewed  capital  improvements  programs  for  local  bodies,  including 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Virginia  jurisdictions  of  Falls  Church, 
Prince  William  County,  and  Fairfax  Coimty,  and  Montgomery  County 
in  Maryland; 

•  completed  the  FCIP  for  Fiscal  Years  1995-1999,  which  includes  230 
projects  from  17  departments  and  agencies  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $6.2 
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billion  over  a  five-year  period.  The  Commission  also  recommended 
that  14  additional  projects  be  considered  by  Federal  agencies  for  future 
incorporation  into  the  program  to  implement  the  Comprehensive 
Plan  and  related  plaiming  objectives.  Initial  drafts  were  prepared  using 
new  in-house  desk  top  publishing  capabilities; 

•  completed  the  review  of  FY  1995  capital  budget  requests  of  Federal 
agencies  for  development  in  the  National  Capital  Region.  Iitduded 
were  the  requests  of  18  Federal  agencies  involving  a  total  of  70 
individual  projects  for  land  acquisition  aiul/or  omstruction  in  the 
National  Capital  Region; 

•  incorporated  new  computer  technologies  into  the  project  review 
process.  Greater  use  was  made  oi  computer  software  for  document 
preparation  and  visual  presentations  at  montiUy  Commission 
meetings.  Staff  participated  in  training  sessions  devoted  to  increasing 
its  skills  in  computer-aided  design  and  geographic  ii\formation 
systems;  and 

•  revised  the  Commission's  Master  Plan  Submission  Requirements  to 
provide  for  Electronic  Submissicms,  use  of  metric  imits  in  master  plans 
submissions,  preparation  of  transportation  management  programs, 
and  development  of  urban  design  frameworks  to  guide  future  project 
and  master  plan  development. 

This  division's  FY  1995  activities  include: 

•  Master  and  project  planning  reviews  of  development  plans  of  Federal 
and  District  of  Columbia  government  agencies.  Included  will  be 
master  plai\s  for  large  tracts  of  land  and/or  installations,  and  park  land; 
site  and  building  plans  for  Federal  and  District  of  Columbia  individual 
development  projects;  plans  for  the  park,  parkway,  and  the  playground 
system  of  the  National  Capital;  proposed  land  acquisitions;  locations 
and  designs  for  monimients  and  memorials;  excess  Federal  land 
surveys  and  sales  of  surplus  properties;  and  other  proposals,  such  as 
transfers  of  jurisdiction  and  applications  for  permits  ^om  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  concerning  construction  activities  in  streams  and  rivers. 
Based  on  the  current  FCIP  for  the  National  Capital  Region  and 
indicatioi\s  from  Federal  agencies,  it  is  anticipated  that  in  FY  1995 
Commission  reviews  will  iitdude  such  plans  and  projects  as  the  design 
for  the  new  U.S.  Secret  Service  Headquarters  Building,  the  building 
plans  for  the  Natioiud  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  on  the  Mall, 
an  Advanced  Tedmology  Laboratory  at  the  National  Institute  of 
Staiulards  and  Technology;  and,  updated  master  plans  for  the  Bureau 
of  Engraving  and  Printing's  facility  in  downtown  Washington,  the 
Department  of  the  Army's  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center,  Main 
Section  and  Arlington  National  Cemetery,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Beltsville  Agricultural  Research  Center,  and  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health's  Bethesda  Campus.  Coi\siderable  staff  time  is 
expected  to  be  devoted  to  assisting  Federal  agencies  in  the  development 
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of  their  plans  and  programs,  including  such  items  as  the  preliminary 
plans  for  the  Naval  Sea  Systems  Command  Headquarters  And  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration's  Consolidation  Project  in  Montgomery 
County,  Maryland,  and  the  redevelopment  of  the  Bellevue  Housing 
Complex  on  the  Boiling/ Aiucostia  Tract. 

An  effort  will  be  made,  through  a  si>edal  study,  to  assess  the 
implications  of  Federal  facility  relocation  dedsioiis  on  Federal 
employee  residential  distribution  patterns  in  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area  by  tracking  past  project  relocation  decisions. 

More  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  maximizing  the  use  and 
development  of  computer  software  to  improve  staff  efficiency  and  to 
assist  in  the  completion  of  required  project  and  master  plan  reviews. 
Commission  presentations  will  continue  to  be  made  using  state-of-the- 
art  visualization  equipment. 

Federal  interest  reviews  of  local  plans  and  capital  improvements 
programs  will  continue  to  focus  on  identifying  capital  improvements 
programs,  plans,  and  proposals  that  may  affect  Federal  interests  in  the 
Region;  coordinating  such  plans,  programs,  and  proposals  with  affected 
Federal  agencies;  and  providing  comments  and  recommendations  to 
the  sponsoring  state,  regional,  or  local  agencies  and  governments; 

Plans,  programs  and  proposals  which  will  be  given  Federal  interest 
reviews  include  area  plans  of  local  governments  for  lands  in  their 
respective  jiuisdictions  and  specific  development  proposals  which  may 
affect  Federal  lands  or  other  interests.  Continued  eipfort  will  be  made  to 
involve  the  Commission  earlier  in  the  local  planning  and  capital 
improvement  programming  processes; 

Urban  renewal  planning  activities  will  include  the  preparation  and 
adoption  of  modifications  for  urban  renewal  areas  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  as  required,  to  facilitate  development  by  the  Federal  and 
District  govenunents,  including  possible  modifications  related  to  a  new 
D.C.  Arena  and  Convention  Center; 

Federal  Capital  Improvements  Programming  activities  will  involve 
the  preparation  of  the  1996-2000  FCIP.  This  will  include  greater  use  of 
desktop  publishing  capabilities  and  database  managers.  In  addition, 
greater  efforts  will  be  made  to  track  and  monitor  previous  FCIP  project 
submissions.  It  is  expected  that  resotirces  will  be  directed  toward 
streamliiung  the  process  for  preparing  the  FCIP,  including  utilizing, 
where  possible,  the  Commission's  existing  geographic  information 
system  and  future  Oracle  database  manager  for  improving  the  quality 
of  the  Commission's  review; 

Capital  Budget  review  fimctions  will  include  the  review  of  FY  1996 
capital  budget  requests  of  Federal  agencies; 
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•  Capper-Cramten  planning  activirips  will  involve  researching  the  status 
of  general  development  plans  foe  park  lands  acqtiired  with  funding 
provided  through  the  Capper-Cramton  Act  This  will  include 
inventwying  existing  plans  and  coordinating  with  local  jurisdictions 
in  Maryland  and  Virginia  to  assure  consistency; 

•  Clearinghouse  functions  will  continue  for  Federal  planning  and 
development  activities.  In  cooperation  with  otiier  Federal  agencies, 
the  Commission  will  continue  to  coordinate  early  consultation 
sessions  for  major  Federal  developments  to  ensure  that  state,  regional, 
and  local  elected  officials  and  planners  are  fully  aware  of  plans  and 
developments  proposed  by  Federal  agencies.  Federal/Local  Town 
Meetings  are  planned  foe  Arlington  Countyand  the  District  of 
Colimibia;  and 

•  Staff  Training  ^nd  Development  activities  %vill  focus  on  providing 
required  supervisory/managerial  training  to  appropriate  staff  and 
enhancing  the  expertise  of  tifie  remaining  staff  in  the  areas  of  planning, 
urban  design  aiui  computer  use. 

This  division's  FY  1996  Performance  Goals  are  to: 

•  conduct  timely  reviews  of  all  master  plans  for  major  Federal 
installations  and  project  plans  for  technical  evaluation  and 
coordiiuition.  At  least  20%  of  master  plan  and  preset  plan 
submissions  should  be  handled  electronically; 

•  promote  and  encourage  early  consultation  on  Federal  developments 
and  projects  with  local  jurisdictions  and  regional  and  state  clearing 
houses.  At  least  2  local/Federal  plaxming  forums  will  be  held  during 
the  course  of  the  year  related  to  early  consultation  matters;  and 

•  improve  the  quality  and  usefulness  of  the  FCIF  so  that  the  FY  1997-2001 
FQP  is  a  more  valuable  planning  and  decision-making  document  by 
developing  a  specialized  summary  documents  which  address 
individual  Federal  agency  capital  programming  requirements. 

PLANNING  INFORMATION  AND  TECHNOLOGY  DIVISION 

The  Planning  Information  and  Technology  Division  was  established  to  keep 
up  with  the  rapid  pace  of  technological  change  and  to  develop  programs  and 
long  range  strategies  for  the  use  of  future  teduiologies  as  applied  to  planning. 
In  order  to  assist  in  the  development  of  a  more  informed  comprehensive 
planning  process  for  the  current  and  future  functicming  of  the  Federal 
establishment  in  the  National  Capital  Region,  ttus  division  builds  and 
maintains  the  agency's  Information  Resource  Infrastructure.  This  includes 
development  and  implementation  of  the  agency's  interactive  decision 
support  systems  and  computer  tools  for  data  manipulaticm,  analysis,  and 
visualization. 
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Specifically,  this  division: 

•  develop)s  immediately  applicable  programs  aiul  long  range  plans  for 
the  use  of  current  and  future  tedmologies  in  the  execution  of 
plarming  initiatives  and  project  evaluation; 

•  develops  systems  and/or  processes  to  encourage  information  exchange, 
and  enhance  planning  capabilities  for  regional/local  decision-making 
related  to  the  developmental  needs  and  impacts  of  the  Federal 
establishment; 

•  outlines  and  develops  strategies  and  standards  for  data  storage, 
retrieval,  cross  referencing,  and  sharing  across  agency  and  o^er 
cooperating  jurisdiction  computer  network  systems; 

•  designs  and  implements  systems  and  procedures  that  facilitate  the 
standardization  of  agency's  enterprise  data; 

•  assists  in  coordinating  activities  of  the  2050  program  via  integration  of 
computer  related  projects  with  sceriario  development  and  information 
exchange  between  participating  Federal,  State,  and  Local  jurisdictions 
in  the  National  Capital  Region; 

•  reviews  and  ensures  that  the  agency's  ongoing  enhancement  of 
mapping  and  database  standard^  conform  with  the  most  current 
mapping  techniques  and  national  data  standards; 

•  develops  and  implements  strategies  for  the  integrated  use  of  the 
Commission's  Computer  Aided  Design  (CAD)  system,  and  Geographic 
Information  System  (GIS); 

•  standardizes,  installs,  maintaiiu  and  ujxlates  all  Commission 
computer  systems  hardware,  software,  and  {Deripheries;  and 

•  manages  and  maintains  the  Commission's  Wide  Area  and  Local  Area 
Networks  of  heterogeneous  computer  systems  including  the  full  range 
of  items  from  microcomputers  and  workstations. 

In  FY  1994  this  division: 

•  completed  the  development  and  implementation  of  the  Commission's 
Information  Resource  Infrastructure  system.  Local  Area  Network  of 
Microsoft  Windows  and  Apple  Macintosh  desktop  systems  anchored  by 
UNIX  servers  and  linked  to  the  Internet  Wide  Area  Network  through 
a  high  speed  TI  commuinication  line; 

•  successfully  implemented  an  agency  wide  E-Mail  system.  This  system 
rated  first  among  Federal  agencies  in  the  National  Capital  Region  for 
its  comprehensiveness  and  completei\ess; 

•  installed  and  commenced  operation  of  a  prototype  system  of  electronic 
document  maiuigement  for  document  archival  and  retrieval  that  will 
facilitate  the  Commission's  review  of  future  Federal  project 
submissions; 

•  transformed  the  project  review  process  to  a  workgroup  network 
computing  enviroiunent  and  greatly  improved  staff  efficiency  through 
the  development  and  implementation  of  a  multi-user  document 
manager; 
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conunenced  development  of  the  framework  for  inter-jurisdictional 
cooperation  in  the  development  of  a  regional  OS  basemap  for  the 
National  Capital  Region  and  surrounding  environs  through  a 
Memorandum  Of  Agreement  (MOA)  with  the  District  of  Columbia 
Government  to  build  and  maintain  a  detailed  GIS  database  of  the 
District  and  environs; 

commenced  the  construction  of  an  interactive  3-D  CAD  model  of  the 
M(M\umental  Core  which  will  benefit  from  basemap  data  collected  as  a 
result  of  the  cooperation  with  the  DC  Government; 
continued  the  development  of  Spatial  Modeling  tools  for  the  Region 
and  coordination  with  Federal,  regional  and  local  jiuisdictions; 
commenced  the  development  and  establishment  of  a  public  access 
Mosaic  Home  Page  on  the  Internet  based  World  Wide  Web  (WWW)  as 
a  means  of  dissemiiuiting  infcnmaticm  to  the  public;  and 
completed  several  training  sessions  devoted  to  increasing  staff  skills  in 
desktop  computing,  the  application  of  computer  aided  design,  and  the 
use  of  geographic  information  systems. 

division's  FY  1995  activities  include: 
establishing  an  agency-wide  electronic  document  management  system 
including  conversion  of  current  project  submission  documents  and 
existing  Commission's  Central  Files  doctiments  to  digital  form; 
continuing  the  development  of  a  regional  GIS  basemap  for  the 
National  Capital  Region  and  surrounding  environs  through  regional 
cooperation  of  Federal,  state,  aiul  local  jurisdictions; 
using  GIS  and  CAD  tools  for  simulation  modeling  of  the  National 
Capital  Region  in  cooperation  with  other  Federal  agencies,  COG,  and 
local  jurisdictions; 

finalizing  the  establishment  of  a  public  access  Mosaic  Home  Page  on 
the  Internet  based  World  Wide  Web  (WWW),  and  development  and 
testing  of  standard  formats  for  publishing  multi-media  based 
information  of  monthly  Commission  actions  and  other  NCPC  reports 
on  the  Web; 

establishing  a  multi-media  center  for  developing  and  testing 
interactive  tools  for  presentation  of  project  submissions; 
advancing  the  development  of  using  GB  data  to  interactively  generate 
visual  alternatives  in  a  3-D  CAD  built  envirc«unent; 
designing  and  publishing  materials,  as  appropriate,  and  constructing 
exhibitions  to  facilitate  the  use  of  multi-media  for  engaging  decision 
makers  and  the  public  in  interactive  planning  processes  structured  to 
improve  the  National  Capital  Region; 

ongoing  staff  training  to  ensure  appropriate  and  timely  technical 
support  to  \he  Commission;  and 

developing  and  implementing  a  fail  safe  tminteruptible  power  supply 
system  (UPS)  for  the  Commission's  Servers  and  primary  components 
of  the  Network  system. 
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This  division's  FY  19%  Perfonnance  Goals  are  to: 

•  monitor,  maintain  and  enhance  the  Commission's  Information 
Resource  Infrastructiire;  performance  will  be  measured  through 
periodic  surveys  of  customer/user  satisfaction; 

•  continue  development  of  regioiud  growth  and  development 
simulation  toc^s;  performance  will  be  measured  through  timeliivess  in 
the  delivery  of  products; 

•  coittinue  coordination  of  regional  scenario  modeling  exercises  with 
computer  related  projects.  Commencing  development  and  modeling  of 
scenarios  of  the  Region  in  a  form  ccxnpatible  with  computer  interface; 

•  develop  and  implementing  computer  systems  capable  of  interactively 
displaying  results  of  the  scenario  modeling  and  growth  simulation 
exercises; 

•  continue  development  of  GIS  databases  of  additioiul  areas  of  Federal 
facilities  concentration  (i.e.  Ft.  Belvoir,  and/or  Quantico,  BARC  etc), 
and  preparing  the  data  for  use  in  developing  sector  plans;  and 

•  test  and  refine  as  appropriate,  the  regional  participation  process  started 
in  FY  92.  In  order  to  assist  in  the  development  of  a  more  informed 
comprehensive  plaiuiing  process  for  current  and  future  functioning  of 
the  Commission  and  other  Federal  agencies  in  the  National  Capital 
Region,  this  division  designs,  develops  aiui  implements  effective  and 
appropriate  use  of  computer  tools  for  data  handling  and  visualization 
technologies. 
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HARVEY  B.  OANTT.  FAIA 

PEBSOMAL  DATA 

Born  in  Ch8rl«ston.  South  Carolina.  January  14.  1943 
Married  to  Former  Lucinda  Brawiay  in  1964:  4  Children 
Hobbies  are  Tennis,  Reading,  and  Jogging 

6DUCATIQM 

Iowa  State  University,  Ames.  Iowa:  1960  •  1962 

Clemson  University.  Clemson.  South  Carolina;  Bachelor  of  Architecture  (With  Honors): 
1963-1665 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  Cambridge.  Massachusetts:  Master  of  City  Planning; 
1968-1970 

PRQPESSIQNAL  APFIUATlQMS 

Fellow.  American  Institute  of  Architects;  1987 

Member,  American  Institute  of  Architects:  1 968  •  Present 

Member.  American  Planning  Associetion;  1971  -  Present 

Member,  North  Carolina  Board  of  Architecture:  1980  •  1985 

Vice  President.  Nonh  Carolina  Board  cf  Architecture:  1984  •  1985 

Member.  Minority  Affairs  Committee.  American  Institute  of  ArcNtects:  1976  •  1979 

Board  Member,  Social  Venture  Network 

Juror:    Progressive  Architecture  'Public  Realm"  Design  Awards.  1992;  AlA  Los  Angeles 

Design  Awsrds.  1 992:  Ohio  Association  of  Minority  Architacts  Design  Awards,  1992; 

AlA  Urban  Design  Awards,  1993;  Rudy  Brur>er  Award  for  Urban  Design  Excellence: 

Design  Consultant.  Mayor's  Institute  for  City  Design 

ACADEMIC  AFPIMATIONS 

Visiting  Critic:  Clemson  University.  College  of  ArcNtecture.  1972  •  1973:  University  of 
Michigan.  Collage  of  Architecture,  Pall  1989:  Comall  University,  CoUage  of  Design. 
Spring  1991 

Visiting  Lecturer:  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Cftapal  Hill.  Department  of  City  and  Regional 
Planning;  Clemson  University.  College  of  Architecture:  Tuskagae  University:  University 
of  South  Carolina;  Yale  University:  Massachuaatu  Inatitute  of  Tebhnelogy:  Hampton 
Institute;  Mississippi  State  University:  Cornell  Umveretty:  Occidenui  College:  Norfolk 
State  University;  Weshmgton  University:  Bannir>gton  Collage:  Clark  Univaralty:  State 
University  of  NY.:  Nonh  Carolina  Central  University:  Wichita  State  University 

Visiting  Committee  Member:  Davidson  Collage:  Masaacfujaatta  Institute  of  Technology. 
School  of  Architecture  and  Planning;  Johnson  C.  Smith  University;  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Design 


/ 
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CIVIC  AND  CtiLTUBAL  AMUIATIQNS 

Board  of  Trusttcs.  Friendship  Baptist  Church;  1966  •  1991 

Lift  Mtmbsr.  NAACP 

Chairman.  Johnson  C.  Smith  Univarsity  Unitad  Nagro  Coilaga  Fund  Oriva:  1978/1988 

Chairman,  Unitad  Nagro  Collage  Fund  Drive.  JCSU;  1984  •  1986 

Board  Member,  Afro- American  Cultural  Canter;  1980  •  1984 

Board  Member,  Charlotte  Chamber  of  Commerce:  1980  •  1883 

Charter  Member,  Dwrlotte-Meeklenburg  Urban  League;  1978  •  1982 

Co-Chairman,  National  Conference  of  Chriatiens  and  Jews:  1980  •  1985 

Board  Member.  Commurtity  School  of  the  Arts:  1983  •  1986 

Board  Member.  Fourujation  of  tt>a  Carolinas;  1986  •  1988. 1992  -  Present 

Boerd  Member,  Metropolitan  YMCA  of  Chartona:  1988  •  Present 

Board  Member.  Charlotte  Uptown  Development  Corp.;  1988  •  1990 

Board  Member,  Central  Piedmont  Commurwty  College  Foundation:  1989  •  Present 

Board  Member,  Seigle  Avenue  Pre<Sehool  Cooperative 

Board  Member.  100  Black  Men  of  Charione:  1991  •  Present 

Member.  Sigma  Pi  Phi.  Beta  Delta  Boula 

POLITICAL  AfnLIATinM«t 

U.S.  Democratic  Senate  Nomlr\ee.  NC:  1990 

Mayor.  City  of  Charlotte;  1983  •  1987 

Mayor  Pro-Tarn,  City  of  Charlotte;  1981  *  1983 

Council  Member.  City  of  Charlotte;  197S  -  1979 

Member.  Democratic  National  Comminee:  1985  •  Present 

Member,  North  Carotins  State  Democratic  Executive  Comminee;  1985  •  Present 

Board  Member,  North  Carolina  Institute  of  Political  Leadership;  1988  - 1992 

HONORS 

Charlotte  Chapter  NAACP  Citizen  of  the  Year;  1975/1984 

Award  for  Outstanding  Service.  Charione  Section  NCAIA;  1975 

Omega  Psi  Phi  Fraternity  Otizen  of  the  Year  (Regional):  1965/1975/1985 

Distinguished  Service  Award.  Outstanding  Young  Man  of  the  Yaar,  Charione  Jaycaas;  1 977 

Alpha  Kappa  Alpha,  Man  of  the  Year,  Region  III;  1980 

Kappa  Alpha  Psi.  Charione  Citizen  of  the  Year:  1981 

Americen  Institute  of  Architects'  Distinguished  Service  Citation  of  Public  Service:  1984 

Honorary  Doctors  Degree:    Belmont  Abbey  Coilaga.  1984;  Johnson  C.  Smith  University. 

1985;  Clemson  University.  1985;  Queens  College,  1988:  Winthrop  College.  1988: 

Livingstone  College.  1992 
Who's  Who  in  America.  Currant  Idition 
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REGINALD  W.  GRIFFITH 


EXPERIENCE 

National  Captel  Planning  CommlMlon.  In  1979  Mr.  Grtfltth  nm»  appoimad  tha  ExaeuUva  IXractor  of 
tha  Commlaaion.  Tha  Commiaalon  la  tha  Fadaral  Govammant'a  eantral  planning  aganey  for  the 
National  Capital  Ragion.  In  hia  rola  aa  ExaeuUva  Diraetor.  Mr.  Qrlfnth  la  tha  admlnMratlva  and 
taehnlcal  haad  of  tha  Commiaalon  ataft  and  la  raaponalbia  for  managing  tha  Commlaaion'a  day-to-day 
oparatlona,  formulating  and  racommanding  polldaa  and  programa,  and  impiamanting  thoaa  pollclaa 
approvad  by  tha  Commiaalon.  Mr.  QrlftNh  aarvad  aa  a  Commlaatonar  and  Vica  Chairman  of  tha 
Commlaaion  from  January  1975  to  May  1979. 

Howard  Untvarattv.  Mr.  Griffith  aarvad  aa  a  profaaaor  In  tha  Dapartmant  of  CHy  and  Raglonal  Planning 
from  1970-79.  Throughout  hia  tanura,  ha  taught  warkMia  aubfacta  daaling  with  planning  and 
archttacture.  From  1971-74  ha  waa  tha  Chairman  of  tha  Dapartmant  of  City  and  Regional  Planning. 

Communltas.  From  1980  to  1983,  Mr.  Griffith  waa  a  aanior  partner  in  thia  Boaton-baaad  firm  of  city 
planners,  urban  designers,  and  architects.  He  participated  in  projaeta  outaide  of  Waahlngton's 
National  Capita!  Region. 

Griffith  Aasociates.  A  firm  practicing  city  planning,  community  development,  and  architecture. 
1970-79  Full-time...l980  to  preaam.  Part-time  (on  occaalon)...8alact  projects  outside  of  Washington's 
National  Capital  Region. 

Mr.  Griffith's  professional  experience  also  includes  peat  aaaodationa  with  planning  agencies  and 
national/imemational  architectural  firms. 


ARCHITECTURAL  REGISTRATIONS  -  Paat/Cuirant 

District  of  Columbia  and  the  states  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  Maaaaehuaatta,  New  Yorlt  and  Georgia 

ARCHITECTURAL  DESIGN  AWARD 

ACA/AIA  ExhibKion  of  Architecture  for  Criminal  Justice,  1976 

PROFESSIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS 
American  InstHute  of  Certified  Planners 

American  Piannino  Aaaoelation 

Board  of  Directors  of  the  APA  Endowmem,  1971  •  present 

let  Vice  President  of  AlP,  1977-78 

Board  of  Directora  of  ASPO.  1975-77 

AlP-Board  of  Examiners  (1972-77) 

Counaeiing  &  Screening  Commltlee  (1972-79) 

National  Mambarship  ft  Standarda  CommRtaa  (1974;  Chairman  1975-77) 

Spaclai  National  Task  Force  to  Board  of  Govamors  of  AiP  (1966) 
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Griffith,  Reginald  W. 
Page  Two 

OTHER  PROFESSIONAL  ACTIVITIES 

Design  Advisory  Panel-City  of  Baltimore.  Md.,  -  1987  to  present 

D.C.  Commission  on  the  Arts  &  Humanities-Design  Arts  Advocacy  Steering  Committee  -  1986  to 
present 

Architects  Selection  Panels- 

U.S.  Dept.  of  State  -  Federal  Office  Building  at  International  Center  -  1984 

U.S.  Dept.  of  StateGSA  -  Master  Plan  for  International  Cultural  &  Trade  Center  -  1988 

Progressive  Architecture  -  Design  Awards  Jury  -  1984 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. ..numerous  review  and  award  panels- 1980-85 

U.S.  Urban  Planners  Delegation  to  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  -  1979 

U.S.  Association  for  the  Cub  of  Rome  -  1978-present 

Advisor   (informal)  to  the  Global  2000  Study   (President  Carter's  direction  to  the  Council   on 
Environmental  Quality,  the  Dept.  of  State,  etc.)  -  1977-79 

Speaker,  moderator  and  juror  on/at  numerous  urban  planning,  design  and  governance  conferences 
and  symposia. 
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EDUCATION 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Master  In  City  Planning 

,  Bachelor  of  Architecture 

InstKute  of  International  Education,  Traveling  Fellow 

(Planning  and  Housing  Problems  In  Nigeria  and  Ghana) 

Executive  Development  &  Management  Programs 

Harvard  Universtty-J.F.  Kennedy  School  of  Government,  SMG  Program,  1985 
Federal  Executive  Institute,  Summer  1980,  1984 


M.I.T.  RELATED  AFFILIATIONS 

M.I.T.  Visiting  Scholar,  1989-1991 

Center  for  Real  Estate  Development,  Resource  Committee,  1983-1991 
Committee  on  Nominations  for  Corporation  Visiting  Committees,  1981-84 
Corporation  Visiting  Committee  for  the  School  of  Architecture  and  Planning,  1979-1985 
Educational  Council,  1971-82 
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QrlffKh,  Reginald  W. 
Pagt  ThrM 


EMPLOYMENT  CHRONOLOGY 

6/79  •  pr*Mnt  Extcutlvt  Olractor,  National  Capital  Planning  Commiaalon 

1/M  •  S/89  Profaasorial  Lacturar  In  UrtMn  and  Regional  Planning 

(•vanlngt)  Dapt.  of  Urban  and  Raglonal  Planning^aoiga  Waahlngton  Univaralty 

4/80  •  12/83  Partnar,  COMMUNITAS-clty  planning,  urtan  dasign,  archltactura 

1 1/70  -  B/79  Principal,  QRIFFITH  A880CIATE8-city  planning,  archltaetura 

(A  intarmittant)  community  davalopnwnt  conatiltanta 

6/71  •  2/74  Howard  UnlvaraKy-Dapt  of  City  A  Raglonal  Planning  -  Ciialrman 

9/70  -  6/79  "  -  Profaaaor 

4/67  - 10/70  Diractor  of  Planning  and  Daputy  Exacutlva  DIractor  of 

MICCO,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

8/63  -  8/68  Part-time  conauttant  and  aalf-amployad  daaignar 

10/62  -  4/67  Chief  project  planner,  ArchHect  and  Urtian  Daaignar  with  the 

Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 

10/61  •  5/62  Architect  with  James  Cubitt  and  Partners,  Architects, 

Lagos,  Nigeria 

1 1/60  -  7/61  Architect  with  John  P.  Heffeman,  ArchKact, 

Boston,  Masaachuaetts 

6/60  •  10/60  Architect  with  Bastlile-Halsey,  ArchHacU, 

Boston,  Maasachusetts 

2/59  •  5/60  Frao-lanc*  artist-Asalsted  Gyorgy  Kepas  In  the  design  and 

fabrication  of  light  murals"  in  New  York  Cit/a  lOM  8lh  Ava..  offlca 
and  Baniiar's  Tru«L..TIma-Ufa  Building 

11/66  •9/58  A  company  commander  and  oparatlona  ofBcar  in  Iha  U.S.  Army 

Corps  of  Englnssrs  Curopaan  Thaatra 

3/56  - 1 1/66  Designer  and  draftsman  with  Qrad,  Urbahn  and  Saalye, 

Archltacts  and  Engineers,  New  York,  New  Yorii 

6/54  •  9/54  Designer  and  draftsman  with  L^Piarra,  LJIchfieid  &  Partners, 

ArchKects,  New  Yorti,  New  Yorit 

9/49  -  9/51  Design  apprentice,  Henry  Dreyfuss,  Industrial  Designer, 

New  Yort(,  New  Yorit 
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BIOGRAPHY 

ALLISON  R.    HOPKINS 

NATIONAL   CAPITAL   PLANNING   COMMISSION 

(NCPC) 


Work  experience  Includes  various  personnel  assignments  with  the 
following  Defense  agencies:   Department  of  the  Air  Force  &  Navy, 
Department  of  Defense  Dependent  Schools,  and  the  On- Site 
Inspection  Agency  prior  to  joining  NCPC.   Received  a  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  In  Human  Resource  Management  from  Old  Dominion 
University  located  In  Norfolk,  VA.   Formal  recognition  Includes 
Sustained  Superior  Performance  Award,   Bnployee  of  the  Quarter, 
and   several  other  performance  awards.   Charter  member  of  the 
On-site  Inspection  Agency  Toastmaster' s  Club  and  member  of  the 
Training  Officer's  Conference.   Special  Interests  Include 
walking,  reading,  and  learning  new  things. 
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National  Capital  Planning  Commission 
FY  1996  Questions  for  the  Record 

BUDGET  REDUCTIONS 

Question:  If  the  budget  cannot  be  sustained,  how  would  you  prioritize  the  budget 
to  accommodate  the  following  funding  levels:  1)  funding  at  the  FY1995 
enacted  level,  and  2)  10  percent  below  the  FY1995  encated  level? 

Answer:  NCPC  is  a  small,  technically  oriented  "micro  agency".  All  areas  of 
NCPC  activity  would  be  negatively  impacted  by  reduced  funding  levels.  NCPC  has 
statutory  obligatioiis  under  the  various  federal  laws  impacting  on  plarming  in  the 
National  Capital  Region  (NCR).  Most  of  the  budget  is  allocated  to  perform  these 
obligations.  They  include: 

•  planning  functions  under  the  National  Capital  Planning  Act  and 
sp>ecifically  as  it  relates  to  the  Comprehensive  Plan  for  the  National 
Capital 

•  NCPC's  Federal  Capital  Improvements  Program  (FCIP)  which  reviews  all 
federal  public  works  projects,  proposed  in  the  NCR  over  the  riext  5  years 
(approximately  $10  billion  in  total  project  costs). 

•  reviews  of  all  federal  development  projects  in  the  National  Capital  Region 
and  all  proposed  D.  C.  public  projects  in  central  Washington. 

Last  year,  NCPC  reviewed  203  FCIP  proposals,  117  submitted  projects,  85 
environmental  documents,  101  urban  design/historic  preservation  proposals,  15 
foreign  mission  location  requests,  and  13  District  zorung  propjosals.  This  activity  is 
difficult  to  restrict;  by  statute,  NCPC  must  respond  to  the  requests  it  receives  in 
defined  time  limits. 

The  Monumental  Core  Framework  addresses  National  Capital  Policy  initiatives 
relating  to  NCPC's  long  term  planning  responsibilities  under  the  Planning  Act  and 
maintaining  the  plarming  legacy  established  by  the  L'Enfant  and  McMillan  Plans.  In 
recent  years,  this  effort  has  received  specific  and  bipartisan  support  from  both  OMB 
and  the  Congress.  After  several  years  of  effort,  the  substance  and  content  of  the 
Framework  Plan  is  all  but  complete.  We  are  now  planning  a  high  visibility  release 
and  an  aggressive  outreach  campaign  to  engage  the  American  public  in  the  effort. 
This  public  outreach  effort  would  be  restricted  and  redefined  if  funding  were 
reduced,  especially  below  the  FY95  level. 

NCPC's  PROJECT  2050  has  also  received  strong  and  specific  suppxjrt  from  OMB  both 
in  the  Bush  and  the  current  Clinton  Admirustrations  and  from  the  Hill.  This 
pragmatic  look  at  equipping  futiue  decision  makers  with  the  right  irkforntation  tools 
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dearly  improves  the  economy  and  efficiency  of  regional  planning  activity  in  the 
NCR.  Major  savings  and  efficiencies  are  derived  from  the  coordination  and 
cooperation  of  all  effected  Federal,  state,  and  local  agencies. 

Funding  at  the  FY95  level  would  result  in  reviewing  the  direction  and  pace  of  the 
Project  2050  multi-year  effort.  Its  significance  and  value  are  too  well  established  to 
abandon  the  project,  but  we  would  adjust  direction  and  pace  to  reduced  funding. 

A  funding  level  at  10%  below  the  FY95  level  could  be  draconian.  NCPC  is  a  unique 
federal  entity.  Such  a  dramatic  reduction  would  not  only  require  an  even  greater 
adjustment  in  Project  2050,  but  is  likely  to  restrict  our  effort  to  encourage  public 
involvement  in  the  Monumental  Core  release,  limit  the  Exhibit  plans,  and  reduce 
our  work  on  supporting  specific  development  plans  which  are  seen  as  part  of  the 
District's  economic  recovery.  It  could  also  impact  on  our  ability  to  perform  the 
statutory  assigned  functions 

Question:      Is  NCPC  part  of  the  Administration's  efforts  to  downsize  the 
government? 

Answer:  In  support  of  the  requirements  associated  with  the  National 
Performance  Review  (NPR),  Phase  n  iiutiative,  we  submitted  an  agency  option 
paper  in  response  to  competition  options  and  application  of  NPR  principles. 
Because  of  our  unique  mission,  we  were  not  able  to  offer  an  option  for 
privatization.  The  specific  role  NCPC  will  have  in  the  government-wide 
downsizing  effort  is  still  under  review. 

Question:      Have  you  developed  a  downsizing  plan? 

Answer:  We  have  not  developed  a  formal  downsizing  plan  because  of  our 
"micro-agency"  (less  than  100  FTE)  status.  However,  in  accordance  with  the 
Administration's  Planning  Guidance  our  current  FTE  ceiling  of  55  will  gradually  be 
reduced  to  51  FTE  by  FY1999.  We  are  currently  drafting  a  streamlining  plan  to  effect 
these  reductions. 

Question:      What  action  have  you  taken  to  ensure  a  more  efficient  and  cost- 
effective  operation? 

Answer:  We  have  conducted  periodic  organizational  reviews  in  order  to  assess 
the  way  NCPC  performs  its  mission.  During  the  organizational  review  process,  we 
evaluate  the  utilization  of  human  resources,  work  processes,  and  effectiveness  of 
programs.  The  reviews  have  resulted  in  the  elimination  and/or  restructure  of 
functions  and  positions  within  the  agency  that  have  increased  our  efficiency.  The 
last  review  was  completed  in  1993. 
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We  have  also  increased  our  use  of  information  technology  to  become  more 
efficient.  For  example,  NCPC  is  developing  an  electronic  submission  system  to 
allow  agencies  to  submit  project  proposals  electronically.  We  also  have  a  network 
in  place  to  allow  our  technical  staff  to  share  access  to  "in-review"  reports  for  projects 
via  their  computer.  Prior  to  this  network,  these  reports  were  coordinated  manually 
among  Envisions  via  hard  copy.  Our  success  in  reducing  the  need  for  hard  copy 
production  and  distribution  was  recognized  by  a  Department  of  Commerce 
independent  survey  which  ranked  NCPC  number  one  among  federal  agencies'  use 
of  E-MaU. 

In  addition,  we  support  govenunent-wide  initiatives  such  as  the  Electronic 
Certification  System  for  issuing  government  payments  and  Electronic  Commerce. 
Our  budget  justification  includes  a  slight  increase  in  equipment  to  allow  us  to 
respond  to  the  Electronic  Commerce  initiative. 

Question:  What  affect,  if  any,  will  the  Administration's  National  Performance 
Review  recommendations  and  downsizing  efforts  have  on  your 
various  short-term  and  long-term  planning  efforts? 

Answer:  NCPC  is  engaged  in  NPR  imtiatives,  however,  no  conclusions  have 
been  reached.  We  have  already  absorbed  budget  downsizing  efforts  as  we  prepared 
current  and  future  budgets  for  OMB.  To  date,  most  of  the  impact  is  on  our  long 
term  planning  efforts,  e.g.  Project  2050.  However,  the  imique  nature  and  structure 
of  NCPC  doesn't  include  traditional  targets  for  cutting,  e.g.  extra  staffing,  travel, 
discretionary  funds,  etc.  We  are  already  doubling  up  on  staff  assignments  (e.g.  our 
environmental  officer  is  also  our  transportation  expert),  have  several  areas  without 
"backup"  support,  are  re-assessing  ...for  possible  reduction...  our  public  outreach 
effort  for  the  Monumental  Core  project,  and  delaying  the  automation  of  agency 
submission's  for  NCPC  plemiung  review  which,  while  much  more  economical  and 
efficient,  requires  short  term  expenses  that  cannot  be  sustaii\ed  in  a  reduced  budget. 

MONUMENTAL  CORE  PLAN 

Question:      What  is  the  current  status  of  the  Monumental  Core  Plan? 

Answer:  The  Commission  has  essentially  completed  the  draft  Monumental 
Core  Framework  Plan.  In  the  past  two  months,  however,  eight  new  members  have 
joined  the  12-member  Commission.  Therefore,  the  Commission  is  scheduled  to 
undertake  a  brief  review  of  the  Framework  over  the  next  few  weeks  to  provide 
opi>ortunity  for  the  current  members  to  endorse  and  embrace  the  planning  work 
completed  over  the  past  two  years.  A  document  has  been  prepared  to  present  the 
framework  proposals  to  the  American  public.  It  will  be  printed  immediately 
following  the  review  of  the  framework  by  new  Commissioners.  Other  sup(>orting 
materials,  including  a  technical  report  and  exhibit,  are  being  prepared  for  the  release 
of  the  draft  Monim\ental  Core  Plan  in  ttw  Fall  of  this  year. 
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Question:  In  FY  1995,  you  were  to  distribute  the  draft  Monumental  Core  Plan  at 
both  national  and  local  levels.  What  have  been  the  results  of  this 
extensive  consultation  process? 

Answer:  The  reaction  to  the  consultation  process  at  the  local  level  has  been 
extremely  positive.  The  Commission  has  conducted  public  forums  in  all  four 
quadrants  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  Arlington  County,  Virginia  (within  the 
Monumental  Core)  and  received  a  number  of  constructive  suggestions  for  the  plan. 
The  incorporation  of  the  suggestions  from  the  local  community  has  substantially 
strengthened  the  draft  plan. 

At  the  national  and  local  level,  several  professioixal  organizations  have  received 
detailed  briefings  including,  American  Institute  of  Architects  (AIA),  American 
Plaimers  Association  (APA),  American  Society  of  Landscap>e  Architects  (ASLA),  and 
the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  (ASCE).  Most  recently,  the  Framework  was 
presented  at  APA's  National  Convention.  We  plan  to  do  the  same  at  ASLA's 
national  convention  in  the  Fall. 

Question:      When  can  we  expect  publication  of  the  plan? 

Answer:  The  draft  Monumental  Core  Plan  document  will  be  printed  next 
month.  Initially,  the  document  will  be  used  for  leadership  briefings  and  briefing  of 
media  that  require  long  lead  times  for  publication.  A  general  release  of  the  draft 
plan,  along  with  a  technical  report,  to  the  public  cmd  media  is  scheduled  for  Fall  of 
this  year.  Following  response  to  the  draft  plan  by  the  American  public,  publication 
of  the  Final  Plan  will  be  in  1996. 

NCPC  COORDINATION  WITH  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Question:  NCPC  reviews  and  approves  non-federal  projects  that  are  proposed  for 
construction  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  your  opinion  what  would 
happen  to  the  face  of  Washington  if  NCPC  did  not  review  and  approve 
these  projects? 

Answer:  For  over  70  years,  the  NCPC  has  played  the  critical  role  in  defirung  and 
preserving  the  unique  look  of  Washington;  we  are  charged  with  protecting  the 
federal  interest  and  the  historic  and  natural  featiires  within  the  NCR.  Without  the 
NCPC,  District  and  private  development,  even  in  the  area  around  the  Mall,  would 
orUy  be  subject  to  the  District  of  Columbia's  planning  and  zoning  activities.  These 
local  resources  are  being  slashed  as  part  of  the  District's  fiscal  plight.  For  example, 
the  District's  Office  of  Plaiming  has  had  its  staff  cut  by  approximately  40%.  Not  only 
are  local  planning  resources  diminishing,  local  policy  and  perspective  are  not 
federally  oriented.  For  example,  while  Congress  has  always  supported  a  strict 
interpretation  of  the  federal  statute  limiting  the  height  of  buildings  in  DC,  others 
have  been  more  liberal  in  their  interpretation  and  less  vigilant  in  their 
enforcement.    NCPC  has  coi\sistently  monitored  building  height  issues  and  alerted 
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the  Congress  when  the  historic  character  of  the  Nation's  Capital  was  threatened  by 
lax  enforcement.  Last  year,  this  led  to  a  Congressional  hearing  and  investigation  on 
this  matter  which  had  the  strong  support  of  the  House's  D.  C.  Committee's  Chair 
and  Ranking  Member. 

Without  the  NCPC  with  its  multi-disciplitied  professional  planning  resources,  "the 
face  of  Washington"  would  look  much  different  and  the  settings  of  the  great 
symbols  of  our  Nation  would  not  be  what  the  20  million  armual  visitors  are 
expecting  to  see. 

Question:      Have  the  financial  problems  experienced  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
had  an  affect  on  NCPCs  review  process? 

Answer:  The  District's  financial  problems  have  impacted  the  NCPC  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  NCPC's  review  functions  are  all  established  as  a  matter  of  federal  law  and 
we  insist  on  full  compliance  from  all  applicants,  including  the  District.  However, 
the  reduction  in  staffing  at  the  E>istrict's  Office  of  Plamung,  the  inability  of  the 
District  to  fund  a  joint  effort  in  digitizing  the  base  maps,  and  even  the  pressure  to 
process  expeditiously  the  sports  arena  proposal  are  all  reflecting  stress  created  by  the 
overall  fiscal  situation. 

BELTSVILLE  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN 

In  FY  1996  you  note  that  you  are  continuing  preparation  of  the  general  development 
plan  for  the  Beltsville  Federal  Planning  Area. 

Question:      What  agencies  are  participating  in  this  planning  effort? 

Ariswer:  The  Federal  participants  in  this  effort  will  include  agencies  responsible 
for  the  following  land  holdings  in  the  area:  Patuxent  Environmental  Science  Center 
and  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  Visitors  Center  (Department  of  the  Interior), 
Goddard  Space  Flight  Center  (NASA),  Beltsville  Agricultural  Research  Center  and 
Plant  Introduction  Station-Natural  Resources  Conservation  Service  (Department  of 
Agriculture),  James  T.  Rowley  Secret  Service  Training  Center  (U.S.  Secret  Service), 
Beltsville  Center  (U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration),  Federal  Technical  Services 
Center  (U.  S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers),  Naval  Surface  Warfare  Center  (Department 
of  the  Navy),  Adelphi  Laboratory  Center  (U.S.  Army),  Automated  Data  Processing 
Facility  (Department  of  State),  and  Baltimore-Washington  Parkway  and  Greenbelt 
Regional  Park  (Natiorul  Park  Service).  In  addition,  the  Commission  will  seek 
participation  of  Montgomery  and  Prince  George's  Counties,  the  Maryland-National 
Capital  Park  and  Plaitning  Commission,  nearby  municipalities,  and  State  of 
Maryland  agencies  as  plaiming  proceeds  to  erasure  coordination  of  proposals  among 
all  of  the  jurisdictions  affected. 
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Question:      What  will  the  Beltsville  development  mean  for  the  distribution  of 
federal  facilities  and  employment  in  Washington,  D.C.? 

Answer:  Through  the  Federal  elements  of  the  Comprehensive  Plan  for  the 
National  Capital,  the  Commission  has  established  the  policy  that  the  sensitive 
important  regional  open  space  resource  represented  in  the  Federal  research  lands  in 
the  area  should  be  maintaiited,  with  limited  development  and  employment  density. 
This  is  necessary  to  protect  not  only  the  agricultural  and  wildlife  research  programs 
in  the  area  but  also  highly  techiucal  research  and  measurement  activities  at  the 
Goddard  Space  Flight  Center.  The  focus  of  the  plan  will  be  on  ways  to  meet  Federal 
needs  in  the  area  while  adhering  to  the  p>olicy  of  limited  development,  and  the  plan 
will  not  likely  propose  the  introduction  of  new  employment.  Therefore,  it  will  not 
have  direct  impacts  on  federal  facilities  and  employment  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  study  will,  however,  address  extant  proposals  by  other  parties  for  the 
p>ossible  transfer  of  additional  employees  to  the  area  (e.g.  U.S.  Navy,  U.S.  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  and  Department  of  Agriculture)  to  determine  impacts  such 
additional  employees  would  have  on  area  research  activities  and  open  space 
resources,  and  ,  if  applicable,  on  the  District  of  Columbia  or  other  jurisdictions 
ciffected  by  such  traiufers. 

The  Comprehensive  Plan  for  the  National  Capital  also  contains  a  p>olicy  calling  for 
60  percent  of  the  Federal  employees  in  the  National  Capitcil  Region  to  be  located  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  the  remaiiung  employees  located  in  the  Maryland 
and  Virginia  portions  of  the  region.  Over  the  past  two  decades,  the  actual 
proportion  of  regional  Federal  employment  in  the  District  has  fallen  steadily  and, 
according  to  most  recent  available  data  is  now  below  54  percent. 

ELECTROMAGNETIC  HELDS 

You  are  undertaking  an  evaluation  of  the  impact  of  electromagnetic  fields  generated 
by  Federal  transmitting  antennae. 

Question:      What  level  of  funding  has  been  allocated  to  this  effort? 

Answer:  Approximately  $10,000  is  requested  for  FY96  for  expert  and  consultant 
services  in  the  antennae  and  electromagnetic  field  to  study  the  cumulative  impact 
of  transmitting  antennae.  To  date,  no  consultant  services  have  been  contracted  for 
(since  1984)  or  funds  allocated  except  staff  time.  The  Commission  has  been  able  to 
obtain  expert  and  free  advice  from  other  Federal  agencies,  university  experts, 
medical  researchers  and  non-profit  associations  i.e.  the  Potomac  Conservancy 
studying  the  electromagnetic  anterma  field  issues. 

Question:      Why  is  NCPC  involved  in  this  type  of  evaluation? 

Answer:  In  the  mid-1980's,  the  Commission  observed  a  proliferation  of 
microwave  (terrestrial  and  satellite  earth  stations)  yagi  and  whip  anteiinae  on  both 
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Federal  and  private  land  which  might  adversely  impact  the  aesthetics  of  the 
National  Capital  Region  (NCR)  and  the  general  health  and  welfare  of  its  population. 
In  order  to  minimize  the  visual  impact  and  to  protect  the  public  from  any  potential 
adverse  radio  frequency  biological  effects  from  transmitting  anteimae,  the 
Commission  issued  "Guidelines  and  Submission  Requirements"  for  antennae  on 
Federal  properties,  January  7,  1988  (amended  April  1989).  These  gwdelines  cover 
agency  plans  for  installing  any  proposed  anteimae  on  Federal  land  in  the  NCR, 
including  single-mounted  anteimae,  antennae  towers  and  new  antennae  mounted 
on  existing  towers. 

Several  experts  indicate  that  electromagnetic  exposure  at  low  level  frequency  can  be 
hazardous  to  the  health  of  individuals.  They  believe  more  study  is  required  to 
determine  the  level  of  this  bio-medical  impact.  Other  experts  indicate  that  more 
study  is  necessary  because  there  is  insufficient  evidence  to  know  the  actual  health 
hazards. 

In  recent  months,  the  Commission  has  learned  that  Federal  agencies  are  being 
approached  by  private  communication  companies  to  locate  private  antennae  on 
Federal  land.  The  continued  proliferation  of  antennae  on  Federal  land  has 
prompted  the  Commission  to  establish  a  Commission  Member  Task  Force  to 
examine  the  current  and  future  electromagnetic  problem(s)  and  to  recommend 
possible  changes  to  the  NCPC  "Guidelines  and  Submission  Requirements." 

Last  month,  the  wireless  industry  urged  the  President  to  issue  an  Executive  Order 
directing  Federal  agencies  to  "ex(>editiously  facilitate  the  location  of  wireless 
antennas"  on  government  property.  The  Commission  in  its  role  of  preserving  the 
historic  and  natural  features  of  the  National  Capital  may  be  asked  to  give  its  opinion 
regarding  this  issue. 

EXPERTS  AND  CONSULTANTS 

Your  budget  proposes  $731,000  for  services  of  experts  and  consultants. 

Question:      How  will  these  funds  be  allocated? 

Answer:  The  funds,  a  reduction  from  the  FY95  level,  will  cover  costs  associated 
with  the  following:  revisions  to  the  Monumental  Core  model  for  permanent 
display,  consultant  services  for  public  outreach  leading  to  adoption  of  the 
Monumental  Core  Plan,  transportation  studies,  workshops,  and  data  required  for 
the  Beltsville  Sector  Plan,  telecommunications  consulting  services  related  to  the 
impact  of  Electromagnetic  fields,  and  consultant  services  related  to  2050  Regional 
Scenario  Development/Modeling,  and  acquisition  of  Geographic  Information 
System  and  Computer  Assisted  Design  Data. 
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Question:      What  specific  projects  do  you  intend  to  undertake  in  FY  1996? 

Answer:  NCPC's  FY  1996  budget  contains  no  new  initiatives.  The  NCFC  plans 
to  continue  its  statutory  mandated  planning,  FCIP  and  review  functions.  Projects 
reviewed  had  an  estimated  cost  of  approximately  $6.2  billion.  NCFC  will  release  the 
draft  Monumental  Core  Framework  Flan  for  public  comment,  review  these 
comments  and  develop  and  approve  the  final  Monumental  Core  Flan  in  FY96. 
NCFC  will  continue  the  multi-year  PROJECT  2050,  but  with  a  reduction  in  short 
term  goals  and  funding. 
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QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY  THE  HONORABLE  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 


Question:      Why  is  there  a  16%  increase  in  the  Personnel  Compensation  portion  of 
your  FY96  budget  request? 

Answer:  The  increase  is  needed  to  cover  the  following  costs:  a  general  pay 
increase  of  2.4%,  based  on  the  President's  pay  policy,  a  change  in  the  rate  of  pay  for 
five  app>ointed  Commission  members,  (these  members  are  paid  at  a  rate  equivalent 
to  Executive  level  TV),  and  career  promotions  for  positions  initially  filled  at  lower 
grade  levels. 

Question:      How  is  the  FY  95  Appropriation  ($791,700)  for  Contracts  with 
Experts/Consultants  being  used? 

Answer:  To  cover  costs  associated  with  the  following:  Transportation  Studies, 
Urban  Design,  Renderings,  Communications,  Public  Outreach  efforts,  and  Model 
Exhibit  for  the  Monun\ental  Core  and  to  initiate  multi-year  scenario  modeling  and 
data  acquisition/system  tools  development  for  the  2050  Project. 

Question:      How  does  the  NCPC  plan  to  use  the  FY  1996  budget  request  of  $731,115 
for  Contracts  with  Experts/Consultants? 

Answer:  The  funds  will  cover  costs  associated  with  the  following:  revisions  to 
the  Monumental  Core  model  for  permanent  display,  consultant  services  for  public 
outreach  leading  to  adoption  of  the  Monumental  Core  Plan,  transportation  studies, 
workshops,  and  data  required  for  the  Beltsville  Sector  Plan,  telecommunications 
consulting  services  related  to  transmitting  emterinas,  and  consultcmt  services  related 
to  continued  2050  Regioiud  Scenario  Development/Modeling,  and  acquisition  of 
Geographic  Information  System  and  Computer  Assisted  Design  Data. 

Question:      How  has  the  NCPC  made  a  significant  difference  in  the  planned 
development  of  the  nations  capital? 

Answer:  The  National  Capital  Plaiming  Commission,  established  in  1924,  is  the 
federal  government's  planning  agency  for  the  National  Capital  Region.  Our 
primary  mission,  stated  most  broadly,  is  to  foster  a  capital  worthy  of  a  great  nation. 
NCPC  is  a  uruque  federal  "micro  agency".  That  is  because  there  is  only  one  national 
capital,  and  we  all  share  in  the  responsibility  to  take  good  care  of  it  during  our 
watch. 

NCPC  was  responsible  for  implementing  the  McMillian  Plan  which  reclaimed  the 
Monumental  Core  for  uiurhecked  development  and  created  the  Mall  as  we  know  it 
today.  NCPC  has  approved  the  sire  and  design  for  every  federal  building,  memorial 
and  museum  placed  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  NCPC  has  approved  every  District 
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public  building  propK>sed  for  central  Washington.  NCPC  has  reviewed  and 
commented  on  every  proposed  federal  facility  in  the  NCR.  NCPC  played  a  major 
role  in  the  development  of  the  parks  and  parkway  systems. 

Fulfilling  these  responsibilities  has  resulted  in  the  current  distribution  of  over 
400,000  federal  employees  throughout  the  NCR,  the  location  of  key  tourist 
attractions,  and  for  preserving  the  uiuque  and  historic  look  of  the  Washington. 

That  look  is  not  an  accident,  but  the  result  of  over  200  years  of  visionary  planning, 
beginning  with  Pierre  L'Enfant's  original  design  in  1791  that  laid  the  foundation  for 
Washington.  The  grandeur  of  the  L'Enfant  Plan  was  enhanced  with  the  Senate- 
commissioned  McMillan  Plan  in  1902.  That  plan  reclaimed  the  Monumental  Core 
from  imchecked  development  and  created  the  Mall  as  we  kiK>w  it  today.  The  NCPC 
is  the  federal  agency  charged  with  protecting  and  implementing  that  legacy  of 
visionary  planning.  We  take  great  pride  in  the  opportunity  to  fulfill  that 
responsibility. 

While  the  vision  of  plaiming  creates  pride,  NCPC  has  a  very  pragmatic  side,  too. 
Last  year,  NCPC  reviewed  203  FCIP  proposals,  117  submitted  projects,  85 
environmental  documents,  101  urban  design/ historic  preservation  proposals,  15 
foreign  mission  location  requests,  and  13  District  zoning  proix>sals. 

Question:      Can  you  give  some  recent  examples  of  unsatisfactory  projects  that  were 
blocked  by  the  NCPC  review  board? 

Answer:  The  following  projects  and  activities  were  addressed  by  NCPC  in  a 
variety  of  ways  and  forums.  They  include  examples  of  where  NCPC  blocked  or 
objected  to  a  project  or  element  as  well  as  examples  where  NCPC  endorsed  or 
enhanced  a  project.  Sometimes  both  statements  apply  to  the  same  project.  These 
projects  also  reflect  the  reality  of  NCPC's  hybrid  "approve  or  advise"  status. 

•  In  the  past  5  years,  NCPC's  Federal  Capital  Improvements  Program  has 
recommended  deferral  of  over  $1  billion  on  projects  that  were  ultimately 
canceled  including  the  Department  of  Transportation  Headquarters 
building,  the  National  Institute  of  Health  Clinical  Center,  the  Shoreham 
Building,  Natcher  Office  Building,  Ft.  Belvoir  Headquarters  Complex, 
USDA  Office  complex  and  others. 

•  The  original  proposal  for  the  National  Law  Enforcement  Officers 
Memorial  called  for  a  blue  laser  shooting  straight  up  into  the  sky  and 
would  have  been  the  very  first  sight  greeting  visitors  as  they  approached 
the  capital.  After  discussions  with  staff,  this  element  was  eliminated  and  a 
much  more  sensitive  design  was  eventually  approved  by  the 
Commission. 
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The  initial  design  of  the  Navy  Memorial  included  an  eleven-story  arch,  a 
band  shell,  and  space  for  5,000  people.  These  features  would  have 
overwhelmed  Market  Square  and  the  National  Archives.  NCPC's 
suggested  alternative,  the  Navy  Memorial  plan  that  exists  today,  is  very 
popular  and  used  extensively. 

Port  America,  a  major  mixed-use  commercial  development  on  the  shores 
of  the  Potomac  with  a  52-story  glass  skyscraper,  was  downsized,  in  part,  in 
response  to  concerns  expressed  by  NCPC.  The  project  has  not  been 
constructed. 

The  International  Center  at  Van  Ness  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  study 
undertaken  by  NCPC,  in  conjunction  with  the  State  Department.  This 
enclave  of  chanceries,  which  is  well  on  its  way  to  completion,  has  received 
acclaim  for  its  distinctive  architecture  and  design,  and  as  a  vehicle  for 
accommodating  the  needs  of  small  foreign  governments  requiring  space 
within  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  the  late-1980's,  the  USPS  develojTed  a  plan  to  add  a  six-story  in-fill 
structure  in  the  center  of  the  historic  City  Post  Office,  adjacent  to  Untion 
Station,  which  would  rise  33  feet  above  the  Post  Office.  The  addition 
would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  Height  of  Buildings  Act  and  the 
historic  setting  of  Union  Station.  The  Commission  effectively  worked 
with  the  USPS  to  lower  die  height  of  the  addition. 

Some  projects  posed  security  risks.  A  condominium  complex  adjacent  to 
the  Naval  Observatory  presented  a  threat  to  the  Vice  President  and — 
because  of  the  heat  and  Uie  light  that  would  have  been  generated  by  the 
building — would  have  interfered  with  the  celestial  readings  that  have 
been  recorded  for  a  100  years;  data  used  by  the  Pentagon  for  a  number  of 
major  weapon  systems  and  other  military  purposes.  As  a  result  of  NCPC's 
efforts,  the  height  was  reduced  and  a  special  zone  was  established  to 
protect  the  Observatory. 

NCPC  worked  with  the  CIA  to  cooperate  with  the  community  on  road 
improvements  leading  into  Langley.  The  Agency's  proposed  changes 
seemed  innocent  enough,  but  because  of  a  substantial  increase  in  traffic 
related  to  a  planned  CIA  expansion,  the  neighborhood  was  in  an  uproar. 
NCPC  arranged  for  the  agency  to  meet  with  the  citizens  and  address  their 
concerns.  The  outcome  was  an  amicable  settlement  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  parties.  This  kind  of  external  involvement  by  the  CIA  is  almost 
imprecedented. 

We  are  currently  working  collaboratively  with  Federal  agencies  preparing 
development  plans  in  the  region  to  resolve  conflicts  with  local 
communities  in  which  these  agencies  must  exist.    Two  examples  are  the 
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National  Institutes  of  Health  Master  Plan  and  the  Walter  Reed  Army 
Medical  Center.  NCPC  has  accepted,  as  requested  by  both  citizen  groups 
and  affected  Federal  agencies,  a  leadership  role  in  facilitating  discussions 
between  the  parties.  This  is  testimony  to  the  Commission's  well- 
deserved  reputation  for  impartiality,  technical  expertise  and 
professionalism. 

The  Year  2000  Policies  Plan,  prepared  by  NCPC  and  the  National  Capital 
Regional  Planning  Council,  provided  the  framework  for  the  growth  of 
much  of  the  region  over  the  past  three  decades,  particvilarly  in  Maryland. 
It  served  as  the  major  influence  in  the  design  of  the  Metrorail  system 
which  l>egan  with  a  small  supplemental  appropriation  to  our  budget  in 
1955. 

The  NCPC  served  as  the  incubator  for  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
Development  Corporation. 


Friday,  April  7,  1995. 

PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  DEVELOPMENT  CORPORATION 

WITNESSES 

RICHARD  A.  HAUSER,  CHAIRMAN 

LESTER  M.  HUNKELE,  HI,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

ALEXANDER  K.  MILIN,  DIRECTOR  OF  FINANCE 

INTRODUCTION  OF  WITNESSES 

Mr.  Regula.  Next  we  have  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Develop- 
ment Corporation.  Mr.  Hauser  is  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Hunkele  the 
Executive  Director  and  Mr.  Milin,  Director  of  Finance. 

Mr.  Hauser.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Regula.  Grood  morning.  Your  full  statement  will  be  made  a 
part  of  the  record.  We  would  very  much  appreciate  it  if  you  would 
summarize  and  we  will  have  questions  for  the  record. 

Opening  Statement 

Mr.  Hauser.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  as  you 
mentioned,  I  have  Les  Hunkele,  our  Executive  Director,  with  me 
and  Al  Milin,  who  is  our  Director  of  Finance.  I  will  make  just  a 
few  comments  and  try  to  highhght  our  budget  request  for  you. 

At  this  point  in  PADC's  history,  we  anticipate  that  the  budget 
that  is  before  you,  fiscal  1996,  will  be  our  next  to  last.  Having  said 
that,  we  believe  that  a  fiilly  resourced  PADC — ^and  0MB  has  con- 
curred in  this — ^will  provide  the  best  chance  for  completing  the 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  Plan  as  envisioned  by  the  Congress. 

We  are  close  to  completion,  as  I  know  you  are  aware,  and  we  are 
encouraged  somewhat  by  some  signs  of  renewal  within  the  develop- 
ment community  which  has  been  really  dead  for  the  last  four  to 
five  years.  We  are  currently  reviewing  our  succession  options  and 
we  will  be  discussing  these  with  OMB  and  the  staffs  of  the  appro- 
priation and  authorization  committees  of  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  in  the  very  near  future.  And  our  challenge  here,  as  we  see 
it,  is  how  best  to  protect  the  public  and  private  investment  that  has 
been  made  with  under  PADC's  development  and  ensure  that  future 
developments  will  be  faithful  to  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Plan. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  just  mention  a  few  elements  of  the 
budget  request  that  I  think  deserve  your  attention  specifically.  We 
have  three  components:  salary  and  expenses,  public  development 
and  land  acquisition.  In  salaries  and  expenses,  you  will  note  that 
we  show  an  increase  for  this  year,  but  I  want  to  point  out  that  the 
increase  is  due  almost  entirely  to  general  schedule  and  locality  pay 
raises  and  not  any  additional  staff,  although  we  do  contemplate  27 
FTE's  again  for  fiscal  1996. 
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Within  the  public  development  component,  there  is  an  increase 
for  the  Federal  triangle  project.  This  is  for — it  represents  primarily 
salaries  associated  with  two  additional  employees.  We  feel  a  com- 
plement of  10  is  needed  to  complete  this  project.  And  in  land  acqui- 
sition, we  have  asked  for  borrowing  authority  for  $1.3  million,  al- 
most $1.4  million,  which  we  believe  we  need  to  have  as  standby  if 
efforts  to  do  some  of  the  development  on  a  major  square,  square 
457  which  is  located  on  Seventh  Street,  is  not  successful.  We  are 
in  negotiations  on  that  site  right  now.  In  total,  our  budget  does 
have  an  increase  for  this  year  of  $54,000. 

Just  a  couple  of  comments  on  the  Federal  Triangle  Project.  When 
we  were  here  last  year,  we  were  two  levels  below  grade.  Since  that 
time,  we  are  at  the  point  where  we  are  now  starting  to  pour  con- 
crete for  the  roof  structure  and  I  have  some  pictures  which  I 
brought  along  which  will  show  the  committee  here  we  are  now,  in 
February  1994,  and  where  we  were  slightly  before  we  appeared  be- 
fore you  last  year  and  this  represents  fairly  close  in  time  construc- 
tion at  this  point. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  have  been  keeping  my  eye  on  it. 

Mr.  Hauser.  I  am  sure  you  have  been  watching  it  carefully.  We 
have  poured  over  two  million  square  feet  of  concrete  during  this 
past  year  which  roughly  approximates  seven  average  size  Washing- 
ton downtown  office  buildings,  just  to  give  you  some  sense  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  structure. 

The  current  tenancy  plan  remains  the  same,  which  for  the  Fed- 
eral portion  means  that  AID,  Customs  and  EPA  would  occupy 
those  elements,  and  the  500,000  square  feet,  which  has  been  allo- 
cated by  law  for  an  International  Trade  Center  is  moving  forward. 
There  is  a  group  known  as  the  Trade  Promotion  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee, which  was  created  by  law,  which  consists  of  a  consortium 
of  18  agencies  with  a  trade  dimension  that  are  actively  involved  in 
planning  for  the  use  of  the  space.  And  finally,  early  last  month,  an 
award  was  made  for  a  trade  center  manager  to  develop  the  pro- 
gram for  development  and  the  management  services  for  the  private 
aspects  of  the  trade  center,  which  is  approximately  400,000  square 
feet,  I  will  stop  there  and  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you  may 
have. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Hauser  follows:] 
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statement  of  Richard  A.  Hauser,  Chairman 

Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development  Corporation 

before  the 

House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Interior 

and  Related  Agencies 

April  7,  1995 

Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee. 
At  your  invitation,  I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  you  today  along 
with  my  colleagues  Executive  Director  Lester  M.  Hunkele  III  and 
Director  of  Finance  Alexander  K.  Milin,  to  present  the 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development  Corporation's  fiscal  year  1996 
budget  request . 

We  are  currently  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  development 
program,  which  began  when  our  Public  Development  and  Land 
Acquisition  activities  were  first  fxinded  in  the  summer  of  1977. 
The  fiscal  year  1996  budget  now  before  the  Subcommittee  for 
consideration  is  likely  the  next-to-last  budget  request  for  what 
most  observers  consider  a  highly  successful  effort  to  beautify 
and  economically  uplift  the  symbolically- important  thoroughfare 
and  neighborhood  situated  between  the  Capitol  and  the  White 
House.   Since  1978,  $150  million  of  Federal  capital  investment 
has  stimulated  over  $1.5  billion  of  private  sector  capital 
investment .   Current  plans  contemplate  termination  of  PADC 
development  activities  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1997,  in 
anticipation  of  the  substantial  completion  of  its  mission. 
Unfortunately,  development  was  stalled  by  the  recession  in  1990 
and  is  only  now  starting  to  pick  up  momentum. 

Legislative  approval  is  necessary  to  fully  fund  PADC's 
fiscal  year  1996  budget,  and  to  address  the  subject  of  its 
termination.   First,  the  fiscal  year  1996  budget  request  requires 
authorization  for  Salaries  and  Expenses  appropriations,  since 
such  authorization  expired  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1994. 
Secondly,  legislation  is  needed  to  provide  for  the  orderly 
shutdown  of  PADC  operations  emd  the  treinsfer  of  certain 
continuing  responsibilities  stemming  from  nearly  twenty  years  of 
operations  to  a  successor  entity  or  entities.   Last  year,  PADC 
submitted  Administration-approved  bills  addressing  both  of  these 
needs;  neither  ultimately  was  passed  by  the  Congress.   Last 
month,  PADC  transmitted  a  proposed  bill  which,  if  adopted,  would 
authorize  appropriation  for  Salaries  and  ^Expenses  for  fiscal 
years  1996  and  1997.   We  are  discussing  succession  alternatives 
at  present  with  0MB,  and  are  hopeful  that  a  proposed  bill 
addressing  these  issues  will  be  forthcoming  in  the  near  future. 
Our  challenge  is  to  protect  public  cind  private  investment  and  to 
guarantee  that  future  development  is  faithful  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  Plan. 
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with  the  foregoing  as  a  backdrop,  I  will  now  briefly 
describe  the  Corporation's  fiscal  year  1996  budget  request. 
A  total  of  $6,876,000  is  requested  for  Salaries  and  Expenses, 
Public  Development  and  Land  Acquisition  activities.   The 
Salaries  and  Expenses  component  of  the  budget  request  is 
$3,043,000,  an  eleven  percent  increase  over  the  current  year 
appropriation  of  $2,738,000,  which  is  the  same  as  that 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1994.   Because  of  the  need  for 
PADC  to  put  forth  its  best  effort  over  its  remaining  life  to 
complete  the  as-yet  incomplete  elements  of  the  guiding  master 
plan  {the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Plan) ,  the  fiscal  year  1996 
Salaries  and  Expenses  budget  provides  for  the  continuation  of  a 
staff  level  of  27  personnel,  the  same  as  that  approved  for  fiscal 
years  1994  and  1995.   The  Corporation  cannot  reduce- staff  size  in 
the  coming  year  and  still  effectively  address  remaining  land 
acquisition,  historic  preservation  and  public  improvements 
objectives . 

The  Public  Development  component  of  the  budget  request  is 
$2,445,000  and  reflects  funding  needs  for  Public  Improvements, 
Historic  Preservation,  and  Federal  Triangle  staffing.   The 
$975,000  requested  for  Public  Improvements  is  intended  for  hiring 
landscaping  and  maintenance  contractors  to  enhance  the  appearance 
of  the  Avenue's  parks,  plazas  and  sidewalks  and  thus  improve  upon 
the  basic  level  of  upkeep  provided  by  the  National  Park  Service; 
hiring  professional  engineering  and  construction  management  firms 
to  assist  the  staff  as  it  undertakes  a  sizable  public 
improvements  project  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  project  area; 
and  sponsor  festivals,  noon- time  and  evening  concerts,  a  day-long 
community  celebration,  and  other  public  events  aimed  at 
enlivening  Pennsylvania  Avenue.   The  $300,000  requested  for 
Historic  Preservation  would  augment  existing,  available 
appropriations  for  the  preservation  work  planned  for  the  800 
block  of  F  Street,  on  Square  406,  and  the  in-place  restoration  or 
re-erection  of  historic  building  facades  on  Squares  406  and  457; 
these  funds  would  be  utilized  if  and  when  private  development 
projects  on  these  squares  commence.   The  final  Public  Development 
Budget  component  is  the  $1,170,000  requested  for  a  ten-person 
staff  for  the  completion  of  the  Federal  Triemgle  project.   This 
building  project,  added  to  PADC's  basic  program  of 
responsibilities  by  the  Federal  Triangle  Act  of  1987,  is 
rapidly  moving  toward  the  scheduled  December,  1996  date  of 
initial  occupancy.   Within  the  past  year,  construction  of  this 
3.1  million  square  foot  complex  has  progressed  from  two  levels 
below  grade  to  the  point  that  the  roof  structure  will  be 
completed  at  the  end  of  next  month.   GSA  has  recently  awarded  the 
contract  for  the  Trade  Center  manager  to  pversee  the  rental  of 
space  to  private  sector  trade-oriented  tenants,  retailers,  and 
conferences  in  the  centerpiece  of  the  project  --  the  500,000 
square  foot  International  Trade  Center.   Private  sector  tenants 
will  complement  the  Federal  trade-oriented  agencies  also  located 
in  the  building. 
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The  Land  Acquisition  and  Development  component  of  the  budget 
request  is  $1,388,000,  an  amount  representing  the  remaining 
unappropriated  borrowing  authority  authorized  for  land 
acquisition.   Our  efforts  to  market  a  major  site  on  Square  457, 
between  D  &  E  Street  along  7th  Street,  has  been  stymied  by  the 
extended  downturn  in  real  estate  development  by  the  private 
sector.   The  acquisition  of  one  remaining  parcel  on  Square  457, 
which  would  give  the  site  more  development  potential  (and  hence 
marketability) ,  may  prove  necessary,  as  PADC  continues  to  seek  a 
suitable  developer.   This  site  has  become  more  important  with  the 
new  Arena  being  constructed  only  one  block  away.   The  $1.3 
million  would  be  applied  to  this  purchase.  ' 

While  we  are  pleased  with  the  overall  success  of  the  square 
development  program  since  its  inception  in  1978,  we  are 
frustrated  by  the  decline  in  market  values  and  the  inability  to 
market  our  two  remaining  sites.   We  are  also  frustrated  that  the 
D.  C.  Government  has  not  moved  forward  to-  develop  the  last 
undeveloped  Pennsylvania  Avenue  site.   This  site  currently  houses 
the  Employment  Services  Building  and  is  controlled  by  the  local 
government  as  a  result  of  transfer  legislation  enacted  in  1989. 
We  have  offered  our  assistance  in  developing  this  site.   The 
change  in  market  conditions  and  corresponding  lack  of  developer 
interest  --  unlike  the  1980 's  when  developers  responded  in 
numbers  to  site  offerings  by  the  Corporation--  has  had  a  similar, 
retarding  effect  on  our  efforts  to  complete  adjoining  public 
improvements  and  coordinate  the  preservation  of  historic 
structures  or  facades  on  these  undeveloped  sites.   All  of  the 
Plan's  objectives  might  very  well  have  been  achieved  by  now, 
absent  this  extended  downturn. 

We  remain  hopeful  that  market  conditions  will  improve,  so 
that  PADC  can  achieve  all  the  master  plan's  objectives  in  the 
time  remaining.   It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  1972 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development  Corporation  Act  and  the 
Congressionally-approved  master  plan  envisioned  not  only  the 
restoration  of  Washington's  most  symbolic  avenue,  but  also  the 
creation  of  a  new  community  between  the  White  House  and  the 
Capitol.   During  this  time  we  have  witnessed  more  than  just 
building  reconstruction.   We  have  seen  the  resurgence  of  vitality 
and  optimism  along  this  avenue  --a  place  that  Americans  are 
proud  of,  a  place  that  hosts  hundreds  of  outdoor  activities  each 
year,  and  a  place  in  which  people  demonstrate  their  confidence  by 
investing  in  many  new  businesses.   This  is  why  there  are  nearly 
800  residents  present,  why  the  Shakespeare  Theatre  relocated  to 
7th  Street,  and  why  nine  new  restaurants  have  recently  come  to 
our  project  area.   Given  our  good  fortune- thus  far  in  bringing  a 
mixture  of  commercial,  retail,  arts  ,  and  residential  uses  to  the 
formerly  decayed,  worn  north  side  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  we  are 
diligently  working  to  complete  all  of  the  elements  of  the  master 
plan  in  the  next  two  and  one-half  years.   The  fiscal  year  1996 
budget  provides  PADC  with  the  financial  resources  necessary  to 
pursue  its  goal  of  completing  most  of  all  the  Plan's  objectives, 
as  well  as  the  Federal  Triangle  Project. 
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We  hope  the  work  of  PADC  will  serve  as  a  model  for  future 
private/public  development  opportunities  in  the  capital,  as  well 
as  other  urban  areas  throughout  the  country. 

We  very  much  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be  here  to 
discuss  this  budget,  and  we  would  be  pleased  to  respond  to  any 
questions  you  may  have  about  it  or  the  status  of  the  overall 
program  to  revitalize  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
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FEDERAL  TRIANGLE  PROJECT 

Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you.  I  am  sure  you  are  aware  of  the  Readers 
Digest  article  some  time  ago  in  which  they  alleged  that  this  would 
come  in  about  at  least  double  the  original  estimate.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HLauser.  I  remember  the  article.  We  took  issue  with  the  arti- 
cle at  the  time,  and  I  believe  that  that  estimate  is  incorrect. 

Mr.  Regula.  What  do  you  think  the  total  cost  will  be  when  you 
are  ready  to  cut  a  ribbon? 

Mr.  Hauser.  Les  is  more  directly  involved  on  a  daily  basis — I  can 
give  it  to  you  approximately,  but  Les  will  give  it  to  you  more  pre- 
cisely. 

Mr.  HUNKELE.  The  project  was  authorized  by  Congress  and  then 
apix)rtioned  for  $738  million  by  0MB.  We  have  got  a  self-imposed 
limit  of  $656  million.  That  is  what  we  are  shooting  for.  We  intend 
to  bring  it  in  right  at  or  close  to  $656  million. 

My  understanding  is  that  Congress  never  approved  this  project 
at  $362  million.  That  number  came  in  sort  of  on  the  back  of  the 
envelope  from  GSA — ^the  number  used  in  the  Readers  Digest  arti- 
cle. Then  Congress  said  do  several  things  specifically  different  from 
that:  put  in  four  floors  of  parking  for  instance,  make  sure  it  has 
a  limestone  exterior  and  connect  it  to  Metro  and  do  a  number  of 
other  things.  I  think  it  is  a  rather  invalid  comparison  that  was 
done  in  the  Readers  Digest. 

Mr.  Regula.  Have  you  calculated  what  will  be  required  per 
square  foot  in  rentals  to  handle  the  building  cost  and  retire  the 
debt  that  has  been  incurred  for  this?  Well,  let's  stop  there.  Have 
you  made  that  calculation?  Does  it  match  competitively  with  what 
other  buildings  are  costing  on  a  square  foot  basis? 

Mr.  Hauser.  Let  me  give  a  general  response.  Then  I  will  ask  Les 
to  elaborate.  Again,  the  financing  scheme  is  that  the  funds  are  bor- 
rowed from  the  Federsd  Financing  Bank,  and  the  bank  uses  a  30- 
year  amortization  schedule.  A  factor  that  we  may  not  have  within 
our  control  is  any  costs  that  GSA  may  add  onto  the  amounts  nec- 
essary to  retire  the  debt,  so  having  SEiid  that,  let  me  ask  Les  to 
elaborate.  I  believe  it  will  be  within  the  market  rates,  yes. 

Mr.  HUNKELE.  We  are  about  halfway  through  construction.  We 
haven't  borrowed  all  the  money  and  the  rate  floats  every  month 
that  we  borrow  money  from  the  Treasury.  I  think  we  should  not 
give  you  a  specific  number  right  now  because,  one,  it  is  a  GSA 
number,  and  two,  we  have  a  lot  of  future  borrowings  to  go. 

However,  our  calculation  is  the  amount  that  is  required  to  repay 
that  loan  plus  operating  cost  would  certainly  be  affordable  around 
the  current,  say,  $45  a  square  foot  that  class  A  office  space  is  rent- 
ing for  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  right  now.  It  is  not  a  problem  to 
amortize  that. 

Mr.  Regula.  Doesn't  title  revert  at  the  end  of  a  period  of  time 
to  the  United  States  Government? 

Mr.  Hauser.  Yes.  At  the  end  of  the  30-year  period,  title  does  con- 
vey back,  to  GSA. 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  feel  confident  that  when  this  is  completed, 
you  will  be  able  to  fill  it?  You  have  different  areas.  You  have  the 
public  areas.  You  have  the  private  areas.  You  have  sort  of  a  quasi- 
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private  area.  Do  you  think  you  will  have  enough  tenants  to  fill 
this? 

Mr.  Hauser.  Again,  this  is  a  GSA  responsibility. 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes,  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Hauser.  And  the  tenancy  plan  has  had  somewhat  of  a  tor- 
tured history  from  the  beginning.  My  belief  is  that  it  will  be  a  filled 
building.  There  certainly  is  a  need  among  the  Federal  agencies  for 
space,  and  at  times  it  has  been  oversubscribed  or  undersubscribed. 
The  plan  that  we  are  working  on  right  now,  which  is  the  only  plan 
we  have,  does  call  for,  as  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago,  Customs, 
AID,  Woodrow  Wilson  and  EPA  to  fill  it,  and  it  won't  be  all  the  ele- 
ments of  those  particular  agencies. 

It  is  our  belief  that  it  will  be  filled  and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
trade  center  manager,  that  we  will  get  good  private  sector  involve- 
ment in  the  400,000  square  feet,  which  is  contained  within  the 
500,000  square  foot  envelope  for  that  type  of  activity. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  I  have  been  told  that  there  is  an  excess  of 
space  now  in  the  private  sector  in  the  downtown  girea,  and  of 
course  I  am  sure  you  would  be  aware  of  this  given  your  responsibil- 
ities as  they  reach  out  from  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

Mr.  Hauser.  Well,  again,  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  corridor  has 
been  very  successful  in  leasing  and  hasn't  had  some  of  the  softness 
that  other  areas  within  the  District  has.  Right  now,  the  office  sec- 
tor is  almost  exclusively  for  Federal  tenancy,  and  we  have  looked 
at  whether  or  not  there  were  private  sector  opportunities  there  and 
done  some  cost  estimates  of  that. 

But  the  private  sector  that  we  are  looking  at  now  will  be  for  re- 
tail, restaurant,  other  commercial  activities  of  that  sort,  retail  that 
will  be  in  the  facility,  and  we  think  it  will  be  a  destination  oppor- 
tunity for  employees  in  adjacent  buildings  as  well  as  visitors  to 
Washington. 

Mr.  Regula.  Are  the  Federal  tenants  firm  or  are  they  obligated 
by  some  contractual  arrangement  to  take  this  space  or  is  this  sim- 
ply a  projection  of  the  Federal  agencies  that  may  find  this  space 
useful,  because  they  do  have  to  take  a  charge  against  their  budget 
for  whatever  the  cost  is? 

Mr.  Hunkele.  It  is  my  understanding  GSA  is  the  landlord. 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Hunkele.  GSA  finds  tenants  and  there  is  an  agreement  be- 
tween all  those  four  tenants  and  GSA.  In  fact,  the  space  is  being 
designed  for  those  tenants.  Those  tenants  have  even  hired  their 
own  architects  so  they  are  quite  serious  about  moving  into  that 
space,  Woodrow  Wilson  standing  aside. 

Mr.  Hauser.  The  reality  of  course  is  will  those  agencies  have  the 
appropriations  and  will  their  programs  change  so  it  might  affect  it? 
That  is  in  all  candor  a  concern  of  mine.  I  have  no  alternative  but 
to  proceed  with 

Mr.  Regula.  Excuse  me,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Hauser.  I  was  going  to  say,  just  to  proceed  with  the  plan 
that  we  have  been  given,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  at  this 
point  that  that  will  not  be  the  plan. 
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Mr.  Regula.  In  your  judgment,  if,  for  some  reason,  they  did  not 
receive  an  appropriation  that  would  allow  tenancy  by  those  agen- 
cies, is  the  space  such  that  it  could  be  configured  for  private  ten- 
ants? 

Mr.  Hauser.  I  will  let  Les  answer  that.  It  would  not  be  at  the 
same  level  of  finish  that  would  be  expected  by  private  sector  ten- 
ants, and  we  are  proceeding  during  some  of  the  design  with  various 
levels  of  cooperation  by  the  intended  tenants,  but  having  said  that, 
let  me  ask  him  to  expand. 

Mr.  HUNKELE.  I  think  anything  could  be  done.  The  question  is — 
I  think  your  question  is,  could  it  be  done  economically,  and  that  is 
my  concern — ^that  it  couldn't.  Again,  the  floor  plan  of  this  building 
is  the  equivalent  of  seven  large  downtown  office  buildings.  A  lot  of 
the  square  footage  then  is  a  good  distance  away  from  windows,  and 
in  the  private  sector,  most  people  don't  want  office  space  that  isn't 
fairly  close  to  a  window.  It  is  not  configured  for  private  tenants.  In 
order  to  redo  that,  the  sprinkler  system  would  have  to  be  changed 
and  the  duct  work  and  all  those  sorts  of  things.  A  lot  inside  the 
building  would  have  to  be  reconfigured,  and  then  what  kind  of  a 
rental  rate  would  you  get?  It  wouldn't  be 

Mr.  Regula.  So  your  design  really  is  geared  to  the  expected  occu- 
pancy by  the  agencies  you  mentioned? 

Mr.  Hunkele.  Yes,  sir.  It  has  been  specifically  designed  for  large 
Federal  tenants. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  we  will  submit  some  questions  for  the  record. 
I  am  sorry  our  time  is  limited,  but  it  is  one  of  those  things,  and 
we  may  want  to  call  you  back.  We  will  see  how  it  goes,  and  thank 
you  very  much  for  coming. 

Mr.  Hauser.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Regula.  The  committee  is  adjourned. 

[Committee  note. — Additional  committee  questions  and  answers 
for  the  record  follow:] 
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ADDITIONAL  COMMITTEE  QUESTIONS 


General 

Question:  If  the  budget  for  PADC  can  not  be  sustained,  how 

would  you  prioritize  the  budget  to  accommodate  the 
following  funding  levels:  1)  a  freeze  at  the  FY 
1995  enacted  level,  and  2)  a  10  percent  reduction 
below  the  FY  1995  enacted  level. 


Answer:    This  question  is  best  answered  by  first  addressing 
the  request  as  a  whole,  inclusive  of  both  capital 
funds  and  staff  administrative  funds,  and  then  the 
staff  salaries  and  administrative  budget 
separately.   The  overall  request  is  $54,000  more 
than  the  FY  1995  appropriation,  so  a  freeze  at  the 
FY  1995  enacted  level  would  not  present 
difficulties.   PADC  would  allocate  the  $54,000 
reduction  porportionaltely  across  the  budget  for 
FY  1996.   A  10%  reduction,  however,  could  limit 
PADC's  ability  to  market  and  develop  remaining 
development  sites  (Squares  406  and  457) ,  both  in 
terms  of  site  purchase  funds  and  historic 
preservations  funds,  and  limit  funds  for  public 
improvements  oversight  and  maintenance  expenses. 

With  respect  to  a  freeze  and  a  10%.  reduction 
applied  to  salaries  and  administrative  expenses, 
the  impact  applies  to  both  the  Salaries  and 
Expenses  request  of  $3,043,000  and  the  Federal 
Triangle  staff  expense  req^aest  of  $1,170,000.   A 
freeze  at  the  FY  1995  enacted  level  would  leave 
PADC's  administrative  budget  for  its  core  program 
with  $305,000  less  than  that  requested  and  needed. 
Payroll  expenses  are  a  priority,  since  the 
Corporation  needs  all  of  its  current  and  requested 
27  staff  employees  in  FY  1996  to  reach  planned 
objectives.   The  reduction  of  $305,000  would 
likely  be  allocated  as  follows:  (1)  $50,000  toward 
payroll  and  (2)  $255,000  toward  non-payroll 
expenses.   The  $50,000  reduction  in  payroll 
savings  could  be  accomplished  by  temporary 
furloughs.   The  $255,000  reduction  in  non-payroll 
expenses  could  be  accomplished  by  drastically 
slashing  purchases  of  supplies,  equipment, 
contract  audits,  printing,  travel  and  training.   A 
$255,000  reduction  in  the  requested  budget  of 
$919,000  for  non-payroll  expenses  represents  a 
reduction  of  more  than  25%;  such  a  reduction  would 
severely  hamper  PADC's  efficiency  and 
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effectiveness  in  FY  1996. 

However,  a  reduction  of  the  requested  budget  for 
Salaries  and  Expenses  to  a  level  of  $2,464,000, 
which  is  10%  below  PADC's  FY  1995  appropriation 
for  Salaries  and  Expenses  for  its  core  program, 
would  principally  impact  the  payroll  budget,  since 
reductions  in  non-payroll  areas  cannot  drop  below 
a  certain  level  if  there  is  to  be  a  staff  of  any 
size.   Accordingly,  staff  size  would  shrink  by 
five  positions,  to  a  level  of  22  FTE  positions 
rather  than  27  FTE  positions.   At  this  level  of 
staffing,  certain  expectations  in  square 
development,  historic  preservation,  and  public 
improvements  will  simply  not  be  achievable  in 
PADC's  remaining  life. 

As  for  the  salaries  and  administrative  budget  for 
Federal  Triangle  employees   --  one  of  the  three 
items  comprising  the  Public  Development  request  of 
$2,445,000  --  the  impact  of  a  freeze  will  mean 
that  only  eight,  rather  than  the  ten  positions 
requested,  will  be  funded  for  fiscal  year  1996. 
With  the  completion  of  the  project  now  in  sight, 
these  two  positions  are  critical  in  monitoring  the 
extensive  interior  finish  work  which  has  not  yet 
commenced.   This  loss  could  delay  the  scheduled 
date  for  substantial  project  completion  and 
occupancy  at  a  cost  of  $1.6  million  per  month. 
However,  a  reduction  of  the  current  year  budget  of 
$934,000  by  10%  would  mean,  for  fiscal  year  1996, 
that  PADC  would  be  entering  the  final  phase  of 
this  project's  life  with  just  7  positions,  a 
result  that  would  further  jeopardize  the 
achievement  of  the  project's  final  completion 
date.   The  minimum  staff  that  should  be  available 
to  PADC  to  manage  the  numerous  contractors  and 
agencies  assigned  to  this  project  is  ten. 


Program  Termination 

Question:  PADC  is  scheduled  to  be  terminated  by  the 

Administration  at  the  end  of  FY  1997.   Has  PADC 
developed  a  plan  to  phase  out  its  operations?   If 
not,  when  will  you  develop  such  a  plan? 

Answer:    Previously,  PADC  had  developed  a  termination  plan 
and,  with  the  Administration's  support, 
transmitted  this  plan  to  the  Congress  last  session 
in  the  form  of  proposed  legislation.   That  plan 
did  not  receive  support  by  PADC's  House 
authorizing  subcommittee,  so  the  proposed  bill  did 
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not  evolve  into  legislation.   Currently,  PADC  is 
having  discussions  with  0MB  over  the  content  of  a 
new  or  revised  termination  plan.   PADC  hopes  this 
subcommittee's  staff  will  be  part  of  this 
discussion,  before  such  a  plan  is  submitted  to  the 
Congress.   With  this  subcommittee's  involvement, 
we  hope  to  have  an  acceptable  plan  and  a  proposed 
bill  reflecting  this  plan  transmitted  to  Congress 
by  late  spring  of  this  year. 

Question:  Do  you  have  an  estimate  of  the  costs  associated 
with  this  proposed  termination? 

Answer:    PADC  has  not,  at  this  point,  developed  a  detailed 
estimate  of  what  the  PADC  termination  costs  will 
be.   The  termination  costs  include  moving  of 
furniture  and  equipment,  retirement  of  files, 
lease  termination,  and  employee  displacement.   The 
largest  cost  will  probably  be  the  employee 
displacement  costs  and  will  be  a  function  of  the 
number  of  employees  who  remain  in  Government  and 
the  number  who  will  retire  or  resign  in  1997  -- 
the  Corporation's  proposed  ending  date.   The 
Corporation  will  be  in  a  better  position  to 
estimate  termination  costs  in  time  for  the  1997 
budget  request . 


Question:  You  currently  show  a  staffing  level  of  27  FTEs. 
What  actions  will  you  be  taking  to  address 
personnel  concerns  as  you  phase  out  operations? 

Answer:    PADC  is  planning  to  help  staff  members  prepare  for 
their  transition  to  another  place  of  employment  by 
offering  them  further  training  in  their  current 
specialties,  as  well  as  general  career  counseling 
by  government  or  private-sector  counselors.   The 
Corporation  will  be  doing  all  that  it  can  to  help 
its  staff  prepare  emotionally  and  professionally 
for  their  separation  from  the  Corporation. 


-Question:  Which  of  your  responsibilities  would  need  to  be 
shifted  to  other  Federal  agencies? 

Answer:    There  will  be  a  number  of  tasks  that  another 

Federal  government  entity  or  entities  must  address 
after  the  termination  of  PADC.   The  principal 
continuing  tasks  are  (1)  auditing  properties  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  has  an  interest;  (2) 
collection  of  rent  and  deferred  sales  revenues  and 
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depositing  these  in  the  U.  S.  Treasury;  (3) 
monitoring  adherence  to  land  use  covenants  or 
restrictions  included  in  real  estate  sale  and 
lease  agreements  (4)  monitoring  adherence  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  Plan,  which  is  a  continuing 
master  plan  for  the  project  area;  (5)  maintenance 
of  the  new  sidewalks,  three-element  lighting 
system,  and  sidewalk  trees,  benches,  and  drinking 
fountains;  (6)  maintenance  of  the  six  new  or 
substantially  improved  parks  and  plazas;  and  (7) 
scheduling  the  active  use  the  plazas  and  parks  in 
warmer  months . 


Question:  What  Federal  agencies  are  being  considered  by  the 
Administration? 

Answer:    In  our  recent  discussions  with  the  Administration, 
there  has  not  been  an  indication  as  to  which 
agencies  are  favored  as  candidates  for  absorbing 
these  tasks  after  PADC's  termination.   Last  year, 
when  the  Administration  proposed  a  bill  to  create 
a  new,  small  Federal  entity  to  accomplish  post- 
PADC  tasks,  it  had  also  considered  the  National 
Park  Service  and  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  as  alternatives  to  the  successor 
solution  it  ultimately  endorsed.   The  Smithsonian 
Institute  is  also  a  possible  fit. 


Question:  What  are  the  estimated  cost  for  these  activities? 


Answer:    PADC  has  only  developed  a  budget  for  a  small, 

single  purpose  successor  entity  as  contained  in 
last  year's  proposed  bill.   The  PADC  estimated 
annual  budget  for  the  small,  new  successor  entity 
is  approximately  $1  million.   This  budget  included 
approximately  $400,000  for  contract  maintenance 
and  landscaping  services,  above  the  amount  the 
National  Park  Service  already  spends  on  the  parks 
and  plazas  in  the  project  area.   The  balance  of 
the  $1  million  would  be  needed  for  the  salaries  of 
five  employees,  office  space,  and  various 
administrative  expenses. 

If  these  post-PADC  activities  were  instead 
absorbed  by  existing  agencies,  there  would 
probably  be  a  similar  but  smaller  cost,  assuming 
existing  agencies  would  have  to  hire  new  employees 
to  accomplish  some  of  the  previously-described 
tasks,  and  use  some  portion  of  existing  employees 
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for  some  of  the  tasks. 


Question: 


Can  these  tasks  be  accomplished  by  the  private 
sector? 


Answer:    The  first  four  functions  identified  in  question  4 
are  considered  to  be  "inherently  governmental." 
Realistically,  the  private  sector  has  little  if 
any  interest  in  maintaining  the  existing  parks, 
plazas,  and  sidewalks;  enforcement  of  the  land  use 
objectives  of  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Plan;  and 
scheduling  of  events  in  the  public  parks.   The 
private  sector's  involvement  in  enforcing 
covenants  and  sale/leasing  restrictions  would 
raise  conflict-of-interest  questions,  as  would 
collecting  rent  and  sale  proceeds. 


Question:  Are  you  actively  seeking  a  private  sector 

alternative  to  transferring  your  functions  to  some 
other  Federal  agency?  If  yes,  what  alternative  are 
you  exploring? 

Answer:    PADC  has  been  and  is  still  examining  other 

approaches  to  accomplishing  post -termination  tasks 
in  the  project  area.   One  such  approach  would  be 
the  legislative  creation  of  a  Special  Benefit 
District,  modeled  after  many  established  in  urban 
communities  nationwide  to  pay  for  upkeep  and 
security  in  specific  areas.   Such  an  operation, 
which  typically  uses  the  local  taxing  authority 
(i.e.  city  or  county)  to  apply  a  special  tax  which 
is,  once  collected,  returned  to  the  area  for  the 
benefit  of  the  businesses  paying  the  tax.   This 
approach  appears  to  be  novel  in  the  Federal 
experience;  typically  state  legislatures  establish 
Special  Benefit  Districts  for  the  benefit  of 
cities  or  towns.   Another  approach  being  examined 
is  the  creation  of  a  non-profit  entity  which  would 
raise  donations  to  pay  for  post-PADC  tasks.   A 
third  approach  involves  continuing  PADC,  but  as 
profit-generating,  largely-privatized  entity  which 
engages  in  entrepreneurial  activities  such  as 
marketing  its  urban  development  skills  to  cities, 
counties,  and  even  foreign  governments.   These 
alternatives  will  be  specifically  discussed  in 
upcoming  meetings  with  0MB  on  the  succession 
issue. 
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Question:  I  understand  that  in  order  to  have  an  orderly 

transition,  the  Administration  will  be  submitting 
a  legislation  proposal  which  addresses  the  post- 
PADC  environment.   When  can  we  expect  to  see  this 
legislative  proposal? 

Answer:    Hopefully,  later  this  spring  an  Administration- 
supported  bill  addressing  succession  issues  will 
be  transmitted  to  Congress  for  review.  As 
mentioned,  PADC  is  presently  engaged  in 
conversation  with  0MB  on  this  subject. 


10.   Question: 


Answer : 


If  a  decision  was  made  to  terminate  PADC  in  FY 
1996,  what  phase -out  costs  would  you  incur? 

The  principal  estimatable  costs  which  would  be 
incurred  by  a  FY  1996  termination  of  PADC  would  be 
severance  pay  for  the  majority  of  the  staff,  and 
potentially,  office  space  lease  cancellation 
costs.   Most  of  the  staff  is  not  eligible  for 
retirement,  so  that  a  severance  payment  based  upon 
grade  and  time- in-service  would  be  owed  to  each 
employee  not  securing  another  Federal  position  by 
the  final  close-of -business  date.   Assuming  the 
existing  staffing  level  continues  into  FY  1996, 
and  most  employees  do  not  find  a  replacement 
position  in  the  shrinking  Federal  government 
employment  market,  at  least  $500,000  in  severance 
pay  would  be  owed  to  staff.  Additionally,  since 
PADC  is  charged  by  the  local  government  for 
unemployment  compensation  payments  made  to  former 
employees  who  are  eligible  for  and  apply  for 
unemployment  compensation  payments,  there  will  be 
additional  expenses  of  at  least  $50,000  for  this 
reimbursement  to  the  D.C.  Government  Department  of 
Employment  Services.   Another  expense  would  be 
lease  cancellation  costs,  if  GSA,  who  manages  our 
lease  with  the  owners  of  our  office  space,  cannot 
find  a  replacement  tenant  to  fill  approximately 
11,000  square  feet  currently  occupied  by  PADC 
staff;  this  potential  cost  is  not  known,  since  our 
space  lease  is  currently  being  renegotiated. 
However,  if  GSA  does  not  negotiate  a  lease 
cancellation  clause  and  must  instead  look  for  a 
replacement  tenant  and  is  unsuccessful  in  finding 
one,  the  annual  cost  of  the  current  space  is 
approximately  $550,000.   In  summary,  the  potential 
exists  for  termination  costs  of  over  $1  million, 
above  and  beyond  the  salaries  and  administrative 
expenses  proposed  for  FY  1996. 

Other  termination  costs,  such  as  the  transfer  of 
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assets  and  records,  is  probably  in  the  range  of 
$20,000  or  so. 

Development  Issues 

Question:  Your  budget  request  proposes  an  increase  of 

$305,000  to  facilitate  completion  of  your  Master 
Plan.   With  only  three  squares  left,  and  only  a 
small  probability  that  these  squares  will  be 
developed  in  the  current  economic  climate,  why 
request  an  increased  level  of  funding? 

Answer:    There  is  a  high  probability  that  two  or  all  three 
squares  will  be  developed  by  1997.   The  $305,000 
increase  is  for  a  staff  of  27  employees  on  a  full- 
time-equivalent  basis,  only  some  of  whom  are 
directly  involved  in  marketing  remaining 
undeveloped  squares  and  managing  subsequent 
development.   This  staff  is  also  engaged  in  public 
improvements,  historic  preservation,  scheduling  of 
events  in  public  parks,  relocation  of  existing 
businesses  displaced  by  PADC's  acquisition  of 
development  sites,  and  various  support  functions, 
including  legal  and  accounting.   The  $305,000  is 
an  increase  over  not  only  the  FY  1995  Salaries  and 
Expenses  budget  request,  but  also  the  total 
increase  over  the  FY  1994  appropriation,  since  the 
FY  1995  budget  was  reduced  by  Congress  to  equal 
the  FY  1994  appropriation.   In  this  context,  the 
$305,000  increase  between  the  current  year 
appropriation  and  that  proposed  for  the  budget 
year  is  not  as  dramatic  as  it  first  appears. 


Question:  How  will  these  funds  be  allocated? 

Answer:    The  $305,000  increase  is  allocated  between  payroll 
expenses  and  non-payroll  administrative  expenses 
on  approximately  a  50  -  50  basis.   Of  this  total, 
$149,000  represents  the  expected  increased  cost 
for  permanent  and  non-permanent  position  salaries 
and  benefits,  assuming  full  employment  at  the  27 
position  level  requested,  and  $156,000  is 
administrative  expenses.   Of  the  latter,  $40,000 
relates  to  increased  office  space  costs  and 
$90,000  to  other  services  increases  for  increased 
audit  requirements.   Lesser  administrative 
expenses  increases  are  expected  in  communications 
and  printing. 


Question:  How  much  work  remains  before  you  have  fully 
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completed  the  PADC  Master  Plan? 

Answer:    There  are  over  20  scheduled  and  potential  square 

development  and  public  improvements  projects  which 
remain  unfinished.   Most  are  not  significant  in 
size,  nor  demanding  in  budgetary  resources.   The 
principal  unfinished  projects  are:  1)  the 
marketing  of  development  sites  owned  by  PADC  on 
Squares  457  and  406,  and  another  site  on  Square 
4  91  which  is  owned  by  the  D.C.  Government  but  over 
which  PADC  has  development  approval;  and,  2)  the 
upgrading  and  improvement  of  public  spaces  (such 
as  roadways  and  sidewalks)  in  the  eastern  project 
area,  especially  along  8th  and  7th  Streets  and  at 
the  F  Street  Plaza  --the  latter  built  prior  to 
PADC's  existence  and  sorely  in  need  of  repairs. 
Realistically,  PADC  does  not  have  sufficient  time 
to  complete  all  twenty  or  more  projects,  but  will 
be  striving  to  put  in  place  the  major  projects 
just  described  and  as  many  others  as  possible. 

Question:  The  Salaries  and  Expenses  portion  of  your  budget 
is  no  longer  authorized.   Do  you  know  if  the 
Authorization  Committee  is  planning  on  acting  on  a 
reauthorization  bill  for  FY  1996  and  FY  1997? 

Answer:    Reauthorization  language  has  been  cleared  by  the 
Administration  and  transmitted  to  Congress  in 
March,  1995.   No  hearings  have  been  scheduled  as 
of  this  point  in  time  in  either  the  House  or 
Senate  on  the  Administration-supported  proposed 
bill.   Hopefully,  there  will  be  hearings  in  the 
next  two  months . 


Question:  Your  budget  contains  $400,000  for  landscaping  and 
maintenance  services  to  augment  the  National  Park 
Service  (NPS)  maintenance  program.   Why  are  NPS 
maintenance  program  activities  inadequate? 

Answer:    The  NPS  personnel  with  whom  PADC  deals  have,  for 
years,  stated  that  its  budget  for  maintaining  the 
PADC  project  area  is  limited.   Accordingly,  the 
area  does  not  project  the  cleanliness,  timeliness 
of  repair  and  general  appearance  PADC  deems 
suitable  for  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  the  thoroughfare 
of  the  Presidential  inaugural  procession  and  the 
symbolic  linkage  between  the  Capitol  and  the  White 
House.   Accordingly,  for  over  ten  years,  PADC  has 
sought  and  obtained  separate  appropriations  for 
general  maintenance  and  landscaping,  to  maintain 
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the  parks,  plazas,  and  sidewalks  at  a  higher  level 
than  maintained  by  the  NPS  with  its  funds.   Recent 
examples  of  maintenance  that  PADC  had  to  undertake 
because  of  the  NPS's  failure  to  act  include 
repairs  to  Freedom  Plaza  caused  by  skateboard 
damage  and  repairs  to  Pershing  Park's  ice  skating 
rink,  which  was  inoperable  the  last  two  winters. 
In  many  instances,  PADC  is  forced  to  act  to 
maintain  appearance  or  public  safety  when  NPS  in 
slow  to  act  or  acknowledges  that  it  will  not  act. 


Question:  What  recommendations  do  you  have  to  address  this 
situation  and  ensure  that  NPS  provides  the  needed 
level  of  services. 

Answer:    It  appears  that  better  funding  of  NPS's  project 
area  budget  would  in  large  part  address  its 
performance  shortcomings . 


Question:  I  assume  NPS  will  maintain  full  responsiblity  for 
maintenance  activities  after  you  cease  your 
activities? 

Answer:    NPS  is  the  logical  agency  to  continue  to  maintain 
the  PADC  area.   It  has  jurisdiction  over  much  of 
the  area  it  maintains  in  the  project  area. 
However,  other  public  areas  must  legislatively  be 
assigned  to  the  National  Park  Service  if  it  is  to 
be  officially  assigned  to  maintain  the  entire 
project  area  after  PADC's  termination. 


Land  Acquisition 

Question:  Given  the  fact  that  this  is  likely  to  be  the  next- 
to-last  budget  for  PADC,  why  would  you  be  planning 
to  acquire  additional  land? 

Answer:    PADC  would  only  be  purchasing  land  to  increase  the 
attractiveness  and  marketability  of  a  site  which, 
for  four  years,  it  has  been  unable  to  market.   A 
major  site  on  Square  457,  bounded  by  7th  Street,  D 
Street,  E  Street,  and  6th  Street,  has  failed  to 
attract  the  interest  that  PADC  has  come  to  expect 
when  it  advertises  development  opportunities. 
Although  one  developer  has  recently  expressed 
interest  in  the  site,  PADC  believes  that  the  site 
can  ultimately  be  developed  only  if  a  small 
property  on  7th  Street,  the  Mayer  Building,  is 
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added  to  that  which  has  already  been  assembled. 
Therefore  the  land  acquisition  planned  would  not 
represent  a  new  initiative,  but  rather  complete 
the  assemblage  of  an  existing  site  in  the  hopes  of 
expediting  its  sale. 


Question:  How  would  acquiring  Square  457  improve  your 
ability  to  market  this  site? 

Answer:    The  intended  small  property  to  be  acquired  is 

located  in  the  middle  of  7th  Street  between  D  &  E 
Streets.   The  development  site  already  acquired 
surrounds  this  property,  indicating  that  a 
developer  would  have  to  build  his  project  around 
this  small,  independently- owned  property.   From  a 
marketing  and  construction  standpoint,  a  new 
project  would  be  encumbered  by  the  existing 
building,  which  would  otherwise  remain  apart  from 
--and  perhaps  clash  with--  a  surrounding  new 
structure.   Therefore,  acquiring  this  remaining 
property  on  7th  Street  --the  Mayer  Building- - 
makes  economic  sense . 


Historic  Preservation 

Question:  Your  budget  indicated  that  many  of  the  activities 
proposed  for  FY  1995  are  on  hold.   What  is  the 
probability  that  you  will  in  fact  be  able  to 
proceed  with  the  Union  Hardware  property  and  the 
Mayer  Building  in  this  fiscal  year? 

Answer:    Realistically,  it  appears  that  the  historic 

preservation  portion  of  both  projects  will  not 
occur  in  the  remaining  months  of  fiscal  year  1995. 
Negotiations  with  owners  of  both  buildings  have 
stalled,  and  need  to  be  resumed.   If  PADC  proceeds 
with  the  purchase  of  the  Mayer  Building  on  Square 
457,  using  funds  requested  for  fiscal  year  1996 's 
land  acquisition  (see  the  answers  to  the  preceding 
two  questions) ,  then  preservation  of  this  building 
can  commence  without  the  need  for  negotiations 
with  the  current  owner. 


Question:  If  FY  1995  activities  will  not  move  forward  as 
planned,  why  not  simply  shift  this  funding  into 
other  preservation  activities  that  can  be 
accomplished? 


Answer : 


PADC  would  use  funds  budgeted  for  these  properties 
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elsewhere,  if  it  proves  infeasible  to  apply  these 
as  planned.   However,  our  historic  preservation 
plan  identifies  these  properties  as  being  worthy 
of  restoration  --especially  the  Mayer  Building- - 
and  PADC  must  continue  to  work  for  their 
preservation  while  the  overall  program  is  still 
on-going.   The  Mayer  Building  project  should  be 
accomplished  in  1996. 


Question:  What  activities  are  in  the  pipeline  and  are  ready 
to  go? 

Answer:    Unfortunately,  all  other  historic  preservation 
projects  planned,  other  than  the  Union  Hardware 
and  Mayer  Building  restorations,  can  logically 
move  forward  only  in  coordination  with  new, 
surrounding  development.   A  total  of  eight 
buildings  on  Square  4  57  are  scheduled  to  be 
restored  as  elements  of  new  construction  there, 
and  three  facades  relocated  from  elsewhere  are 
also  scheduled  for  reerection  on  Square  457  amid 
new  construction.   Once  a  developer  is  committed 
here  and  commences  construction,  preservation  work 
on  the  existing  and  relocated  facades  can  begin. 
Similarly,  the  five  properties  which  are  required 
to  be  restored  on  Square  406 's  north  side  and 
currently  owned  by  PADC  should  be  restored  when  a 
developer  is  chosen.   Just  as  the  market  has 
stalled  square  development,  so  too  has  the  planned 
historic  preservation  work  on  remaining 
undeveloped  squares  been  delayed  unavoidably. 


Federal  Triangle  Project 

Question:  What  is  the  rationale  for  the  increased  funding 
for  this  project,  and  how  will  these  funds  be 
allocated? 


Answer:    The  25%  increase  is  for  an  additional  2  employees 
to  work  on  the  Federal  Triangle  Project  now  that 
it  has  entered  its  most  intensive  stage.   The  two 
employees  are  needed  as  soon  as  possible  and  their 
absence  only  creates  additional  problems  in 
delivering  this  project  on  time,  within  budget  and 
with  the  right  quality.   We  will  not  need  these 
two  employees  for  all  of  1997.   Now  that  the  roof 
is  going  on  the  building  the  number  of 
contractors,  workers,  design  decisions  and  program 
coordinations  will  increase  dramatically. 
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Question:  In  addition  to  this  request,  how  much  money  will 
GSA  transfer  for  this  project? 

Answer:    GSA  plans  no  transfer  of  funds  to  PADC  in  1996  to 
support  the  staffing  of  the  Federal  Triangle 
Project . 


Question:  It  is  clear  that  some  of  your  other  duties  and 
responsibilities  are  winding  down.  Why  couldn't 
PADC  transfer  some  of  its  resources  into  this 
project? 

Answer:    The  PADC  activity  level  will  not  wind  down  until 

some  time  in  1997.   FY  1996  development  and  public 
improvement  activity  levels  will  be  very  high.   We 
are  on  the  brink  of  starting  development  on  two 
squares  and  have  possibilities  for  the  third. 

The  other  obstacles  to  reassigning  current 
employees  of  PADC  to  the  Federal  Triangle  Project 
are  the  Congressional  appropriations  limitation  on 
the  number  of  employees  for  the  project  (funded  or 
unfunded)  at  8,  and  the  mismatch  in  skills  between 
those  employees  who  might  be  made  available  for 
the  Federal  Triangle  Project  and  the  needs  of  the 
project.   While  PADC  has  been  staffed  primarily  as 
a  development  organization,  the  Federal  Triangle 
Project  requires  construction  management 
experience . 

However,  increasing  the  Congressional  limitation 
from  8  to  10,  even  with  only  limited  additional 
funding,  would  be  of  significant  help  in 
administering  this  project. 


Question:  Who  would  or  could  manage  this  project  if  PADC 
were  terminated  in  FY  1996? 

Answer:    The  logical  choice  would  probably  be  GSA  given  its 
expertise  in  construction.   However,  this  would  be 
a  very  difficult  assignment  for  anyone  to  take 
over,  even  GSA,  given  the  complex  nature  of  the 
project  and  the  extremely  limited  involvement  on  a 
daily  basis  by  GSA.   Additionally,  GSA  is  not 
currently  staffed  for  the  project  and  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  severe  reduction  in  size.   If  the 
decision  is  made  to  transfer  this  project  to  GSA, 
then  the  Federal  Triangle  Act,  which  spells  out 
the  roles  of  the  interested  parties,  would  also 
need  to  be  amended. 
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Question:  Is  this  project  on  schedule  and  within  cost? 


Answer:    The  building  is  on  schedule  for  completion  in 

December,  1996.   The  tenants,  however,  are  behind 
schedule  in  providing  their  design  intent  drawing 
to  PADC  who  will  turn  them  into  construction 
drawings  and  then  construct  the  "fit  out"  work. 
Currently,  the  last  tenant  is  scheduled  to 
complete  occupancy  in  April,  1997.   The  building 
will  be  completed  for  less  than  the  amount 
apportioned  by  0MB  for  this  project. 
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Questions  Submitted  by  Congressman  Sidney  R.  Yates 


Question:  In  your  testimony  you  stated  that  "Pennsylvania 
Avenue  development  was  stalled  by  the  1990 
recession  and  is  only  now  starting  to  pick  up 
momentum" .   Can  you  explain  what  you  mean  by  this? 

Answer:    The  success  PADC  enjoyed  in  attracting  developers 
to  the  project  area  in  the  late  1970s  and 
throughout  the  1980s  was  in  large  part  a 
reflection  of  the  robust  demand  for  office,  hotel 
and  residential  space  nationwide,  and  the  ready 
availability  of  financing  for  large-scale  real 
estate  projects.   In  the  late  1980s,  demand  for 
these  land  uses  nationwide  diminished. 
Simultaneously,  the  failure  of  many  savings  and 
loans  institutions  and  the  consequential 
tightening  of  guidelines  for  lending  diminished 
financing  for  development.   In  the  early  1990s, 
the  Washington  D.C.  metropolitan  market  shared  in 
the  nationwide  experience  of  a  weaker  demand  for 
all  types  of  development,  and  more  restrictive 
long-term  financing  opportunities.   In  1991,  PADC 
experienced,  for  the  first  time,  a  situation  where 
it  advertised  nationally  a  site  for  development 
and  no  responses  were  forthcoming.   This  site,  on 
Square  457,  remains  undeveloped,  as  well  as 
another  owned  by  PADC  (on  Square  406) .   Recently, 
PADC  has  received  its  first  expression  of  interest 
in  both  Squares  406  and  457,  and  is  currently 
considering  the  developer's  offer  for  Square  457. 
The  inquiries  represent  the  first  such  expression 
of  interest  in  four  years,  a  phenomena 
attributable  to  the  slump  nationwide  and  locally 
in  real  estate  development .   PADC  is  hopeful  that 
a  recovery  is  imminent,  so  that  it  can  complete  at 
least  the  marketing  of  the  two  major  uncommitted 
sites  it  owns,  and  two  other  sites  in  the  eastern 
project  area  owned  by  others  (Square  407  and  the 
Department  of  Employment  Services  site  on  Square 
491)  can  move  toward  development.   We  are 
encouraged  by  the  developer's  prospects  for 
imminent  construction  on  Square  407. 


Question:  What  is  the  status  of  your  re -authorization  bill? 
Has  the  authorizing  committee  scheduled  any 
hearings? 

Answer:    Last  month  PADC  transmitted  an  Administration- 
proposed  bill  to  reauthorize  Salaries  and  Expenses 
for  fiscal  years  1996  and  1997.   To  date,  no 
hearings  have  been  scheduled  in  the  House  or 
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Senate  to  review  this  bill, 


Question:  When  do  you  plan  on  submitting  legislation  to 
phase -out  the  PADC? 

Answer:    Hopefully,  such  legislation  will  be  submitted  in 

the  next  few  months.   PADC  is  currently  discussing 
this  subject  with  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget . 


Question:  What  will  be  involved  in  that  phase -out  and  in 

transferring  your  function  to  another  entity?   How 
much  will  this  cost? 

Answer:    The  phase-out  will  involve  terminating  employment 
of  staff  who  have  not  left  as  of  the  last  day  of 
PADC's  existence,  transferring  records  needed  by  a 
successor  entity  to  this  entity's  office,  fully 
briefing  successor  personnel  on  the  continuing 
tasks  requiring  their  attention,  transferring 
other  records  to  the  National  Archives  and  Records 
Administration,  and  disposing  of  furniture  and 
equipment.  At  this  point,  PADC  has  not  estimated 
the  cost  of  transferring  functions  to  a  successor 
entity.   Until  the  successor  entity  or  entities 
are  known,  a  definitive  estimate  is  difficult  to 
develop.   As  for  the  cost  of  terminating  the 
current  PADC  staff,  it  is  estimated  that  a 
potential  of  over  $1  million  in  severance  pay, 
unemployment  benefits  and  lease  cancellation  costs 
will  be  incurred. 


Question:  Who  would  you  envision  carrying  out  your  functions 
once  the  PADC  is  gone  after  FY  1997? 

Answer:    The  best  approach,  from  PADC's  perspective,  to 
carrying  out  post-PADC  responsibilities  in  the 
project  area  is  the  creation  of  a  small  successor 
entity  whose  sole  function  would  be  that  of 
assuming  these  responsibilities.   This  concept  was 
embodied  in  a  proposed  bill  which  PADC's  House  of 
Representatives  authorizing  committee  rejected 
last  year,  after  it  was  transmitted  to  Congress. 
Based  on  this  rejection,  the  Administration  is 
rethinking  its  position  on  this  svibject,  and  no 
decision  has  been  reached.   Existing  agencies 
which  have  been  mentioned  more  than  once  as 
possible  successor  entities  are  the  National  Park 
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Service,  the  National  Capital  Planning  Commission. 
The  Smithsonian  Institution  is  also  a  possibility. 


Question:  What  are  the  primary  responsibilities  that  will  be 
carried  out  by  your  successor? 

Answer:    The  primary  responsibilities  that  a  PADC  successor 
would  assume  are  (1)  auditing  and  collecting  rent 
and  deferred  sales  revenue  from  lease  and  sale 
agreements  entered  into  by  PADC  and  depositing 
them  with  the  Treasury;  (2)  monitoring  compliance 
with  covenants  or  restrictions  contained  within 
these  agreements;  (3)  ensuring  compliance  with  the 
land  use  requirements  of  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
Plan,  which  has  an  unlimited  life;  (4)  maintaining 
the  parks,  plazas,  sidewalks,  lighting,  benches 
and  drinking  fountains  created  by  PADC;  and  (5) 
scheduling  and  controlling  events  in  the  parks  and 
plazas . 


Question:  What  would  PADC  like  to  see  the  District  of 

Columbia  do  with  the  Employee  Services  Building? 
Does  the  PADC  think  the  District  of  Columbia  can 
realistically  redevelop  this  building  given  the 
current  financial  situation  facing  the  city? 

Answer:    At  the  minimum,  PADC  would  like  to  work  with  the 
District  of  Columbia  Government  to  issue  a 
prospectus  marketing  the  site  and  help  select  a 
developer  and  suitable  use  for  the  site.   Ideally, 
PADC  would  like  the  ownership  of  the  site  to  be 
transferred  from  the  District  of  Columbia  to  PADC, 
for  development  only,  with  the  proceeds  all  going 
to  the  District,  so  that  this  site  could  be 
marketed  expeditiously.   The  problems  and 
priorities  facing  the  D.  C.  Government  at  present, 
due  to  its  financial  crisis,  appear  to  be  ■ 
impediments  to  marketing  and  managing  the 
development  of  this  site  on  a  timely  basis.    PADC 
could  perform  this  service  for  the  city,  and  help 
alleviate  some  of  its  financial  problems. 


Question:  What  offer  has  been  made  by  PADC  to  assist  in  the 
redevelopment  of  this  site? 

Answer?    PADC  has  offered  recently,  as  well  as  in  the 

1980s,  to  assist  the  D.C.  Government  by  defining 
development  criteria  and  conditions,  preparing  a 
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prospectus,  and  selecting  a  developer  from  among 
those  bidding. 


Question:  Why  wasn't  this  site  redeveloped  during  the  1980s 
when  developers  were  more  interested  in  this 
project? 

Answer:    It  was  going  to  be  offered  for  redevelopment  in 
the  late  1980s  by  the  D.C.  Government  but  it 
failed  to  carry  through  on  this  intention,  and  the 
site  ultimately  wasn't  marketed. 


Thursday,  March  9,  1995. 

WOODROW  WILSON  INTERNATIONAL  CENTER  FOR 

SCHOLARS 

WITNESSES 

CHARLES  BLTTZER,  DIRECTOR 
SAMUEL  F.  WELLS,  JR,  DEPUTY  DIRECTOR 

DEAN  W,  ANDERSON,  DEPUTY  DIRECTOR  FOR  PLANNING  AND  MAN- 
AGEMENT 

Mr.  Regula  [presiding].  Well,  well  reconvene. 

Mr.  Blitzer,  your  statement,  complete  statement,  will  be  made  a 
part  of  the  record,  and  you  may  summarize  in  any  way  you  choose. 

Mr.  Blitzer.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  believe  all  of  you  know  my  colleagues,  Sam  Wells 

Mr.  Yates.  For  many  years. 

Mr.  Blitzer  [continuing].  Deputy  Director,  and  Dean  Anderson, 
the  Deputy  Director  for  Planning  and  Management. 

Mr.  Yates.  Lo,  these  many  years. 

Mr.  Blitzer.  IVIr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Skaggs,  I  very  much 
appreciate  your  giving  us  this  opportunity  to  present  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  Center's  appropriation  request  for  Fiscal  Year  1996,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  schedule  of  which  Mr.  Yates  was  speaking 
earlier  and  which  I  read  about  in  the  paper,  and  also,  as  a  C- 
SPAN  addict,  watch  some  of 

Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Regula  is  just  as  much  a  task  master  as  Mr. 
Armey  and  Mr.  Gingrich. 

I  think  a  fundamental  question  you  might  want  to  address,  Char- 
lie, is  whether  you  ought  to  move  to  your  new  building. 

Mr.  Blitzer.  I'll  get  to  that 

Mr.  Yates.  Oh,  you  will? 

Mr.  Blitzer  [continuing].  If  I  may.  [Laughter.] 

I  just  wanted  a  few  civilities  first. 

[Laughter,] 

I'll  try  not  to  take  too  much  time,  given  that  schedule,  but  I  sus- 
pect I'm  one  of  the  very  few  people  who  will  appear  before  this  sub- 
committee this  year  for  whom  you  are  my  fourth  chairman.  I  go 
back  not  only  to  Mr.  Yates  and  Mrs.  Hansen,  but  to  Winfield  Den- 
ton of  Posey  County,  Indiana.  Actually,  Charles  Atherton,  who  was 
here  earlier  this  afternoon,  remembers  Mr.  Denton,  too. 

Mr.  Regula.  If  you'll  suspend  a  minute,  what  year  did  you  take 
over  the  chairmanship? 

Mr.  Yates.  1975. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  that  was  my  first  year  on  the  committee.  I 
didn't  think  I  could — I  never  could  remember  any  chairman  but 
you. 

Mr.  Yates.  That's  what  they  say  about  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt.  [Laughter.] 
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Mr.  Regula.  When  you  ran  for  the  Senate?  Who  was  President? 

Mr.  Yates.  I  rsin  for  the  Senate  in  1962  and  came  back  in  1964 
and  went  on  this  committee,  I  think,  about  1970  when  JuHa  Butler 
Hansen — I  think  Denton  may  have  been  chairman  there,  then 
Julia  Hansen.  But  the  colorful  chairman  was  Mike — oh,  from 
Ohio 

Mr.  Blitzer.  Oh,  oh,  Kirwin. 

Mr.  Yates.  Kirwin,  Mike.  You  have  a  good  memory. 

Mr.  Blitzer.  I  remember  him  well.  He  was  a  regent  of  the 
Smithsonian. 

Mr.  Yates.  Oh,  I  see.  Well,  yes,  he  was  a  tough  steel  worker, 

Mr.  Regula.  Were  you  on  Appropriations  before  you  went  out  for 
the  Senate  race? 

Mr.  Yates.  Oh,  yes,  I  was  on  Appropriations  as  soon  as  I  came 
to  Congress.  Someday  I'll  tell  you  the  story. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  was  going  to  say  that  was  very  unusual  in  that 
time, 

Mr.  Blitzer.  Well,  I'm  delighted  to  see  the  tradition  over  all 
those  years  and  decades  of  civility  and  relaxation  on  this  committee 
continues. 

Mr.  Yates,  Oh,  yes,  Ralph  and  I 

Mr.  Blitzer,  I  have  to  say  that  over  this,  more  or  less,  three  dec- 
ades I've  always  enjoyed  meeting  with  this  committee.  I've  always 
felt  that  I've  had  a  fair  hearing  win,  lose,  or  draw,  and  I've  done 
all  three  of  those  things  over  the  years.  I  felt  at  least  I  had  a 
chance  to  present  my  case,  and  I  think  that  that's  all  that  we  can 
ask  of  you. 

Mr.  Yates,  That's  all  you  can  ask  for, 

rescission  for  FY  1995 

Mr.  Blitzer.  Turning  more  to  specifics  now,  there's  slight  confu- 
sion because  of  the  proposed  rescission  of  our  current  budget  of 
whether  I'm  here  testifying  for  essentially  level  funding,  which  is 
what  the  President's  budget  calls  for,  compared  with  this  year's  ap- 
propriation, or  for  an  increase  to  make  up  for  rescission,  but  I  don't 
want  to  get  tangled  up  in  all  of  that,  I  think  I'll  stick  to  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  and  say  that  we  are  here  testifying  essentially  on  be- 
half of  level  funding  for  1996  with  the  exception  of  $192,000  for 
congressionally-mandated  pay  raises, 

Tliat  funding  is  part  of  a  plan  that  began  this  year,  although 
there  were  earlier  expenditures,  but  a  serious  plan  that  began  this 
year.  We  very  much  hope  to  continue  this  year  and  into  next  year. 
That  will  allow  us,  finally,  to  fulfill  the  mandate  that  was  given  by 
the  Congress  in  1968  when  it  established  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Cen- 
ter of  being  a  visible  presence  in  a  building  on  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue. I'm  happy  to  talk  about  this  at  any  length  anybody  wishes, 
but  I  won't  bore  you  with  any  more  of  that,  except  to  emphasize 
(a)  that  doing  this  is  fulfilling  a  mandate  that  was  not  lightly  un- 
dertaken by  two  Congresses. 

Mr.  Regula.  Go  ahead.  We've  got  about  five  minutes  before  we 
vote. 
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NEW  BUILDING  ON  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE 

Mr.  Blitzer.  But  two  Congresses  and  the  presidentially-ap- 
pointed bipartisan  commission  that  included  a  Republican  and  a 
Democratic  Senator  and  a  Republican  and  a  Democratic  Congress- 
man, that  said  quite  explicitly  the  center  should  occupy  a  building 
on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  and  that  was  not  a  casual  decision.  This 
had  to  do  with  visibility  and  accessibility  to  the  people  who  visited 
Washington.  I  haven't  done  research  on  the  other  presidential  me- 
morials in  this  city,  but  I  would  be  astonished  if  there  were  any 
that  had  been  created  more  deliberately  and  with  more  care  and 
more  consideration  than  this  one. 

The  other  thing  on  that  heading,  and  then  I'll  drop  it,  unless 
there  are  questions,  but  I  would  emphasize  that,  as  far  as  I  can 
tell,  this  is  the  last  chance  to  achieve  that.  This  is  not  a  matter  of 
deferring  it  until  next  year  or  two  years  later.  Let  me  say  the  in- 
tention in  naming  Pennsylvania  Avenue  is  not  to  talk  about  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  up  here  on  the  Hill  or  Pennsylvania  Avenue  at 
Foggy  Bottom.  It  was  quite  clearly  understood  it  was  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  between  the  Capitol  and  the  White  House.  And  you'll  note 
in  the  1968  legislation,  if  you  bother  to  look  at  it,  a  lot  of  talk  about 
our  cooperating  with  what  is  now  PADC  because  that  was  the  area 
they  were  talking  about. 

The  simple  fact  is  between  1968  and  my  arrival  at  the  Center  in 
1988  Pennsylvania  Avenue  filled  up,  and  this  is  the  last  chance, 
and  thousands  of  hours  and  I  hate  to  guess  how  many  millions  of 
dollars  have  been  spent  redesigning  the  entire  3  million  square  foot 
building  to  give  us  a  distinctive  and  appropriate  wing,  to  give  us 
all  of  the  things  we  require,  which  I  would  emphasize  as  strongly 
as  I  can,  in  our  view,  in  the  view  of  our  Board,  really  is  very  mod- 
est. 

When  I  first  presented  in  1988  or  1989  our  then-rough  plans  for 
the  building  to  our  board  of  trustees,  one  of  the  members  and  my 
predecessor  as  Director,  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  seeing  that  I 
had  asked  for  50  studies  for  fellows  and  guest  scholars,  said,  "Why 
not  100?  It's  crazy.  It's  got  to  grow."  And  my  answer  to  the  board 
is  exactly  what  I  will  say  to  this  committee  now,  that  I  wouldn't 
take  100  if  someone  gave  them  to  me.  The  essence  to  me  of  the 
Center  is  the  community,  and  if  you  start  getting  up  to  numbers 
of  that  magnitude,  you  no  longer  have  a  community;  you  have  a 
collection  of  people.  I  will  now  drop  that  subject. 

STAFF  REDUCTION 

The  second  thing  I  would  like  to  say  is  that — and  this  is  in  my 
formal  statement,  so  I'll  be  brief— in  my  view,  partly  because  I'm 
rather  miserly  myself  and  partly  because  Dean  keeps  a  tight  leash 
on  me,  we  are  already,  I  think,  a  very  lean  and  well-managed  and 
very  small  institution.  As  I  said  in  my  statement,  I  happened  to 
watch  C-SPAN  when  Secretary  Babbitt  was  sitting  in  this  chair  a 
few  weeks  or  months  ago  and  explaining  to  you  all  why  it  would 
be  very  difficult  for  him  to  cut  staff  any  more,  that  he  had  cut  5 
percent,  hoped  he  could  cut  10,  but  he  only  had  80,000  employees. 
[Laughter.] 

We  have  43. 
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Mr.  Yates.  Forty-three  thousand?  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Blitzer,  Forty-three,  period.  I  can  imagine  if  you  had  100 
personnel  speciaUsts,  maybe  you  could  get  along  with  90  personnel 
specialists.  If  you  have  one,  it's  rather  difficult  to  see  what  you  do 
about  that.  You  can't  quite-— I'm  not  King  Solomon;  I  don't  propose 
to  cut  her  in  half. 

And  I  outline  in  the  statement,  and  won't  bore  you  now  with,  all 
sorts  of  economies  that  we  have  undertaken.  When  we  find  that  we 
have  a  function  that  has  to  be  performed,  almost  invariably  we  as- 
sign it  to  someone  who  is  already  on  the  staff.  There  is  virtually — 
in  fact,  I  would  strike  the  "virtually^' — I  would  say  there  is  no  re- 
dundancy in  what  our  staff  does.  Quite  the  reverse,  the  pattern  is 
every  member  of  the  staff  does  several  things.  This  is  a  plea  in  ad- 
vance I  suppose. 

I  do  say  in  the  statement  that  I'm  sure — ^you  do  have  to  go? 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes,  we'll  suspend  while  we  go  vote.  [Recess.] 

Mr.  Regula.  We're  on  a  20-minute  cycle  here.  Are  you  finished 
with  your  statement?  Go  ahead,  take  your  time. 

INTERCONNECTIONS 

Mr.  Blitzer.  Could  I  make  three  very  quick  points 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay. 

Mr,  Blitzer  [continuing].  Since  I've  been  adlibbing. 

The  vote  was  helpful  to  me 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay. 

Mr.  Blitzer  [continuing].  Because  it  let  me  think  a  little  bit. 
Just  let  me  make,  if  I  may,  a  couple  of  points,  more  about  actually 
what  we  do,  not  any  of  these  other  issues. 

I've  thought  more  and  more  in  getting  ready  for  this  hearing. 
The  metaphor  that  I  now  prefer  most  for  our  activities,  leaving  the 
memorial  aside,  is  bridge-building.  The  law  tells  us  that  we  are  to 
build  bridges  between  the  world  of  learning  and  the  world  of  public 
affairs.  That  we  do,  and  do  it  fairly  well,  I  would  say,  with  great 
benefit,  I  think,  to  both  sides. 

We  also— and  this  I'm  not  sure  was  anticipated  in  1968 — ^build 
bridges  within  academia.  Probably  you  are  aware  that  has  now  be- 
come so  contentious  and  fragmented  that  people  in  the  English  De- 
partment don't  speak  to  people  in  the  French  Department,  let  alone 
the  Sociology  Department. 

STUDENT  PROGRAMS 

We  also  build  bridges  between  the  things  we  do  and  the  people 
we  have  and  the  results  of  their  work  and  the  country  at  large,  and 
it's  hard  to  think  of  a  constituency,  if  that's  the  right  word,  that 
we  don't  reach.  We  work  with  the  Closeup  Foundation  to  bring 
high  school  kids  regularly  to  the  Center  to  hear  about  interesting 
issues  from  both  fellows  and  staff  members.  We  have  at  any  given 
time  about  50  college  students  who  work  for  a  pittance,  basically 
lunch  and  car  fare,  for  our  scholars  and  learn  how  to  do  research. 
There  have  been  some  very  happy  cases.  I  think  of  one  in  particu- 
lar, Mark  Cannon,  the  righthand  man  to  Warren  Burger,  who  was 
at  the  Center  for  many  months  and  became  so  impressed  by  this 
kid,  college  kid,  who  was  his  research  assistant  that  he  got  him 
into  law  school.  He's  now  happily  out  practicing  law. 
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WILSON  QUARTERLY 

We  try  to  reach,  and  do  reach,  the  general  public  through  The 
Wilson  Quarterly,  which  has  about  70,000  subscribers,  which  I'm 
told  it's  fair  to  translate  into  about  200,000  readers,  given  feimily 
members,  school  subscriptions,  library  subscriptions. 

If  I  may  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  not  to  be  caught  offguard  this  year 
as  I  was  last  year,  I  looked  it  up  first.  There  are  about  100  sub- 
scribers in  your  district,  and  we  can  do  this  now  with  zip  codes. 

Mr.  Yates.  In  his  district,  100  subscribers? 

Mr.  Blitzer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  didn't  realize  there  was  that  much  culture  there. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Regula.  You'd  be  amazed.  Your  influence  has  been  far- 
reaching.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Yates.  Permeating,  permeating. 

RADIO  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Blitzer.  And,  finally,  we  have  our  radio  program  which  is 
broadcast  over  about  150  stations  in  this  country  and  also  in  Eu- 
rope. And,  again,  one  of  them  serves  Canton,  although  it's  located 
in 

Mr.  Anderson.  Alliance. 

Mr.  Blitzer.  But  I'm  told  it  serves  Canton. 

EVALUATIONS  OF  WILSON  CENTER 

I'd  like — this  will  spare  you  having  to  listen  to  me,  if  youll  read 
at  the  same  time,  if  I  might  distribute  these  little  anthologies  of 
quotations.  I'll  skip  the  first  page  and  the  unflattering  picture  of 
me.  You'll  get  to  an  unflattering  picture  of  yourself,  Mr.  Chairman. 
[Laughter.] 

This,  by  the  way,  was  put  together  before  November  8.  It  reports 
on  the  year  that  ends  October  1  or  September  30. 

These  are  the  result  either  of  people  reading  the  newspapers  and 
writing  to  me  or  of  the  exit  interviews  that  we  require  every  fellow 
and  guest  scholar  to  submit  to  us  upon  departure,  telling  us  what's 
good  and  what's  bad  about  the  Center.  So  some — the  one  from  your 
former  colleague,  Mickey  Edwards,  was  rather  terse  because  it's 
from  his  exit  interview.  He,  by  the  way,  was  a  very  happy  case  that 
I  find  impressive.  When  he  ceased  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Congress, 
he  somehow  found  me  and  called  me  up  and  asked  if  he  could 
spend  a  couple  of  months  at  the  Center,  and  as  far  as  we  were  con- 
cerned, he  spent  two  months  on  a  stipend,  a  very  modest  stipend, 
and  liked  it  so  much  that  he  stayed  for  six  more  with  no  stipend 
and  was,  if  I  may  say,  a  delight  to  have  au-ound. 

FUND  RAISING 

The  second  thing  I  would  emphasize  is  that  we  have  what  I  must 
say  modestly — ^for  it's  not  so  much  me  as  my  colleagues — a  remark- 
able record,  I  think,  of  self-help,  of  raising  money  from  sources 
other  than  this  committee.  The  percent — Fll  show  you  a  beautiful 
thing  in  a  minute.  But  the  percentage  of  funds  that  we  raise  on  our 
own,  not  from  this  committee,  is  considerably  larger  than  either 
the  Smithsonian  or  the  National  Gallery,  both  of  which  I  like  very 
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much  as  institutions.  Considering  the  fact  that  we  are  invisible, 
buried  in  Mr.  Smithson's  memorial  rather  than  President  Wilson's, 
that  we  don't  have  the  Hope  diamond  and  we  don't  have  a 
Leonardo,  I  have  to  say  I  think  this  is  impressive. 

The  reason  this  chart  is  so  pretty  is  that  we  had  a  meeting  Mon- 
day with  our  audit  committee.  Our  board  met  with  our  auditors. 
Ever  since  I  first  saw  one  decades  ago,  I've  wanted  a  color  copjring 
machine,  but  Dean  won't  let  me  buy  one,  but  the  auditors  have 
one.  They  produced  this  for  us,  which,  unless  you  have  questions, 
sort  of  summarizes  what  I  guess  needs  to  be  said  about  self-help. 

You'll  see  it's  been  a  good  year.  About  half  our  budget  does  not 
come  from  this  subcommittee.  I  would  say  also — ^this  is  a  guess,  but 
it  is  my  belief  that  if  we  became  visible,  the  red  part  of  that  pie 
chart  would  get  even  larger.  To  raise  money  for  something  that  is 
in  somebody  else's  building  and  virtually  invisible  isn't  easy. 

I  gfuess  I  would  stop  there.  I'll  be  happy  to  try  to  answer  easy 
questions  and  refer  dimcult  ones  to  my  colleagues. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Mr.  Regula.  Okay. 

POSSIBLE  CUTS 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  the3r're  rather  easy  questions,  Charlie. 

Suppose  the  Senate  goes  along  with  the  recommendation  of 
0MB,  and  we  do,  for  that  matter,  and  you  haven't  got  any  money 
to  move.  Does  that  mean  that  you  may  need  additional  funds  to  up- 
grade your  present  facility? 

Mr.  Blitzer.  Well,  the  0MB  recommendation  would  allow  us  to 
move. 

Mr.  Yates.  It  would  allow  you  to  move? 

Mr.  Blitzer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Yates.  You  don't  have  the  money  to  move? 

Mr.  Blitzer.  Yes.  I  mean  the  $10  million  for  Fiscal  Year  1996. 

Mr.  Yates.  Oh,  that's  the  rescission. 

Mr.  Blitzer.  No,  not  counting  the  rescission. 

Mr.  Yates.  What  are  we  talking  about? 

Mr.  Regula.  Just  that  we  put  the  money  back  in  that  we're  re- 
scinding. 

Mr.  Blitzer.  If  there  is  no  rescission 

Mr.  Yates.  If  there  is  no  rescission 

Mr.  Blitzer  [continuing].  And  we  get  what  we're  asking  for  Fis- 
cal Year  1996 

Mr.  Yates.  A  fate  devoutly  to  be  desired.  Yes,  but  suppose  it 
doesn't  happen? 

Mr.  Blitzer.  If  it  doesn't  happen,  we  stay  where  we  are  and 

SMITHSONIAN  SPACE 

Mr.  Yates.  Do  you  need  money  to  upgrade  your  facilities? 

Mr.  Blitzer.  We  could  use  a  little  sprucing  up.  It's  rather  dreary 
around  there.  On  the  other  hand,  it's  a  Smithsonian  building  and 
I'd  have  to  talk  to  Mike  Heyman. 

Mr.  Yates.  How  well  do  you  get  along  with  him? 

Mr.  Blitzer.  Oh,  perfectly  well. 

Mr.  Yates.  Okay.  Well,  that's  not  too  bad  then. 

Mr.  Blitzer.  Yes.  I  think,  frankly,  he'd  just  as  soon  have  us 
some  place  else,  and  I  might  say,  just  in  passing,  since  it's  related 
to  this,  the  Smithsonian,  as  you  well  know,  rents  commercial  space 
in  Washington,  D.C.  at  the  expense  of  the  subcommittee.  We  know 
a  reasonable  amount  about  that.  We've  calculated  that  if  they  were 
to  regain  our  space,  given  what  we  know  about  what  they're  pa3ring 
for  a  square  foot  on  L'Enfant  Plaza,  in  particular,  it  would  be  a 
saving  to  them  and,  if  you  wish,  to  this  committee  of  about 
$800,000  a  year.  We  ourselves  spend  about  half  a  million  dollars 
a  year  renting  commercial  space  on  L'Enfant  Promenade.  So,  in  a 
sense,  there's  a  $1.3  milHon  base  or  saving  to  be  realized  by  our 
moving  in 

GSA  RENTAL  COSTS 

Mr.  Yates.  Are  you  liable  to  the  people  at  the  new  building? 
Have  you  signed  a  lease?  Or  is  this  GSA? 
Mr.  Blitzer.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Yates.  And  nothing's  been  signed  as  yet?  So  there's  no  Habil- 
ity  by  anybody  on  this  thing? 

Mr.  Blitzer.  No. 

Mr.  Yates.  Okay. 

Mr.  Blitzer,  And  a  lot  of  money  that  has  to  come  from  some 
place. 

Mr.  Anderson.  They  may  attempt  to  impute  some  liability  if  we 
say  at  this  stage  we  are  not  going  to  move  in,  but  there  is  nothing 
in  writing  that  would  back  that  up. 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  the  question  comes  to  mind,  do  you  need  all  the 
money  that  has  been  taken  away  from  you  in  order  to  make  the 
move?  Could  you  do  it  on  less  than  that?  Suppose,  for  example, 
that  some  compromise  were  worked  out.  Is  there — is  it  all  or  noth- 
ing? 

Mr.  Blitzer.  I  suspect,  like  any  figure,  it  could  be  changed  a  lit- 
tle bit. 

Mr.  Yates.  Can  you  take  a  look  at  that?  Can  you  take  a  look  at 
that  Eind  let  us  know? 

Mr.  Blitzer.  Sure.  Sure.  We'll  come  back  to  you  with  a  number 
about  that. 

Mr.  Yates.  All  right. 

[The  information  follows:] 

GSA  Rental  Costs 

The  ftinds  required  for  transfer  to  GSA  in  FY  1995  are  to  reimbiirse  that  agency 
for  its  costs  incurred  in  finishing  the  interior  spaces  enclosed  within  the  base  bviild- 
ing  shell  as  built  under  PADC's  construction  management.  Those  expenses  were  es- 
timated by  GSA  in  November  1993,  and  include  costs  for  GSA's  design  fees,  contin- 
gency reserves,  telephone  system  installation,  and  final  space  fit  out.  Since  1993, 
GSA  has  unilaterally  reestimated  its  costs  upward  by  some  $600,000.  We  have  re- 
sponded with  design  simplifications  and  material  substitutions  to  make  up  the  dif- 
ference. We  will  work  diligently  with  GSA  to  assure  that  no  further  cost  escalations 
adversely  aflFect  the  project  budget.  Such  successful  cost  management  would  free  up 
the  FY  1995  GSA  contingency  reserve  of  $111,000.  The  $2,341,000  appropriated  for 
FY  1995  transfer  to  GSA  could  then  be  reduced  to  $2,230,000.  Further  reductions 
below  that  amount,  however,  would  unacceptably  cheapen  the  appearance  of  the 
public  spaces  within  the  Center  below  any  reasonable  standard  of  decorum  for  a 
Presidential  memorial;  staff  areas  within  the  Center  would  be  fitted  out  only  to  the 
minimalist  government  employee  standard. 

Mr.  Blitzer.  And — I'm  sorry. 

Mr.  Yates.  That's  all  right. 

Mr.  Blitzer.  You  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Sid,  would  you  yield  on  that? 

Mr.  Yates.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Thank  you. 

Just  before  we  leave  this  $1.3  million,  which  is  interesting  news 
to  me  an3rway,  I  assume  some  of  that  will  be  offset  by  the  rent 
charge  that  you'll  pay  at  GSA.  How  does  all  of  this  net  out  then? 

federal  triangle  building 

Mr.  Blitzer.  The  question — well,  there  are  two  questions,  I  sup- 

Eose.  One  is  the  fate  of  this  gigantic  building  of  which  we  would 
e  3  percent,  and  I  assume  this  subcommittee  does  or  will  know 
more  than  I  do.  You  deal  with  PADC  and  can  ask  them  the  ques- 
tions. Communication  has  not  been  one  of  the  dazzling  aspects  of 
this  enterprise  for  the  last  six  years. 
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I  mean,  I've  heard  four  different  possible  scenarios.  One  is  just 
stop  work  right  now;  build  a  fence  around  it.  I  can't  take  that  seri- 
ously because  that  would  cost  more  than  finishing  it. 

The  second  is  finish  it  and  try  to  sell  it  to  somebody  in  the  pri- 
vate sector.  Again,  PADC  will  be  much  better  informed.  I  would  be 
astonished  if  you  got  25  cents  on  the  dollar  for  it. 

The  third  is  finish  it,  let  GSA  run  it,  but  try  to  rent  the  whole 
thing  to  the  private  sector.  Again,  the  rents,  I  think,  would  be  in 
that  case  probably  fairly  reasonable.  I  don't,  know  this.  I  read  The 
Washington  Post's  little  Monday  business  section  that  has  the  sum- 
mary of  what  rents  are  in  Washington,  and  it's  lower  than  a  lot  of 
the  numbers  we've  heard  from  GSA. 

And  then  the  fourth  possibility  is  business  as  usual;  just  go  out 
and  finish  it  and  do  it  the  way  it  was  meant  to  be  done,  and 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Well,  why  don't  you  provide  for  the  record  your  best 
estimate  of  what  the  range  of  net  savings  over  the  five-year  plan- 
ning horizon  would  be  by  this  three-cornered  hat  arrangement  that 
is  expected  to  happen? 

Mr.  Blitzer.  Yes. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Federal  Triangle  Building 

For  each  of  the  first  fiill  five  years  following  our  move  to  the  Federal  Triangle 
Building,  the  Center's  budget  would  enjoy  a  cost  ofT-set  of  $1.3  million  through  rede- 
ployment of  base  resources.  Regardless  of  who  owns  the  Federal  Triangle  Building, 
or  the  specific  square  foot  rental  charge  they  levy,  this  $1.3  million  is  available  to 
help  meet  the  cost  of  our  continued  occupancy. 

These  base  funds  derive  fit)m  two  sources.  First,  the  Wilson  Center's  "Space" 
budget  line  includes  some  $464,000  for  the  costs  associated  with  our  occupancy  of 
commercial  office  space  in  L'Enfant  Plaza.  We  will,  of  course,  vacate  that  space 
when  our  new  quarters  in  the  Federal  Triangle  Building  are  ready.  Appropriated 
support  for  our  old  lease  would  then  be  deployed  to  help  the  costs  of  our  new  lease. 
Secondly,  our  other  current  landlord,  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  is  forced  to  spend 
nearly  $800,000  each  year  for  commercial  office  space  to  house  stafF  displaced  from 
the  Castle  building  due  to  our  presence  there.  Once  we  leave  and  the  Smithsonian 
reoccupies  its  own  space,  those  appropriated  funds  made  available  through  this  Sub- 
committee would  likewise  be  available  to  help  underwrite  the  Wilson  Center's  lease 
costs  in  the  Federal  Triangle  Bviilding. 

Over  the  five  years  in  question,  therefore,  a  total  of  some  $6.5  million  could  be 
redeployed  without  an  increase  in  overall  appropriated  levels. 

GSA  RENTAL  COSTS 

Mr.  Blitzer.  The  problem  is  that  though  I  can  say  the  $1.3  mil- 
lion saving  without  any  hesitation,  it's  going  to  be  a  guess  I  think 
as  to  what  the  rent  will  be,  even  on  the  assumption  that  it  goes 
ahead,  business  as  usual,  GSA  and  all  of  that. 

I  have  to  say  I  have  heard  more  numbers  over  these  six  years 
from  GSA  than  you  would  believe,  and  what's  even  more — ^by  the 
way,  if  I  may  be  impertinent;  it's  not  this  subcommittee,  I  guess, 
but  I  think  it  would  be  a  splendid  idea  if  both  the  Congress  and 
the  administration  took  a  long,  hard  look  at  GSA  and  how  it  oper- 
ates  

Mr.  Skaggs.  That  subcommittee  is  now  right  next  door. 

Mr.  Blitzer.  Well,  you  might  just  speak  through  the  wall. 

It's  not  only  that  the  number  is  different,  but  the  rationale  for 
arriving  at  the  number  differs.  When  I  first  got  into  this,  the  oper- 
ating principle,  I  was  told  on  absolute  authority  of  the  then-Admin- 
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istrator  and  the  much  lower-level  man  with  whom  we  deal  directly 
most,  that  the  principle  was  simply  the  rent  for  comparable  space 
in  the  same  neighborhood,  and  the  last  I  heard  on  that  front  was 
that  about  a  year  from  now  they  would  make  the  survey  of  com- 
parable space  in  the  same  neighborhood  and  then  they  would  be 
able  to  tell  us  something.  Now  we  get  a  whole  different  number 
based  on  a  whole  different  theory,  which  is  that  somehow  the 
building's  got  to  pay  for  itself.  Given  the  cost  of  the  building,  you 
might  imagine  that's  a  much  higher  figure,  but  maybe  it  would  be 
a  range  of  possible  rents 

Mr.  Yates.  Maybe  it  would  be  smarter  for  you  to  stay  where  you 
are,  if  you're  going  to  face  all  of  that.  If  you  don't  know  what  your 
new  rentals  are  likely  to  be,  and  GSA  has  been  known  just  to 
smash  right  ahead  and  raise  your  rental—of  course,  we'd  have  to 
make  the  rentals  available. 

Mr.  Blitzer.  There  is  another  precedent 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Thank  you  for  3delding.  Yes. 

Mr.  Yates.  How  much  higher  was  your  rent  to  be  at  the  new 
quarters  than  the  quarters  you  presently  occupy? 

Mr.  Blitzer,  Oh,  very  much,  because,  in  effect,  we  don't  pay  any 
rent  to  the  Smithsonian.  We  pay  them  various  kinds  of  money  for 
various  services.  We  pay  them  a  mysterious  amount  of  money  for 
I  don't  know  what. 

Mr.  Yates.  Yes. 

Mr.  Blitzer.  But  none  of  it  approximates  what  rent  would  be  for 
the  space. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  problem 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  what  would  the  rent  for  your  new  space  be,  just 
for  the  record? 

Mr.  Blitzer.  We  don't  know.  We  simply  don't  know. 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  how  do  you  know  it  would  be  that  much  more? 

Mr.  Blitzer.  Well,  more  than  nothing  certainly. 

Mr.  Blitzer.  If  either  of  the  two  middle  scenarios  should  work 
out,  if  by  any  chance  they  should — if  someone  should  decide  it 
should  be  finished  and  sold  to  the  private  sector,  which  in  turn 
would,  I  assume,  try  to  lease  it  out  to  somebody,  or  if  GSA  tries 
to  lease  it  out  to  the  private  sector,  (a)  I  think  the  rent  would  be 
much  lower  than  if  GSA  simply  rented  it  as  planned,  unless  some- 
body intervenes.  And  even  we  are  tr3dng  to  draw  somebody's  atten- 
tion to  this  and  suggest  that  they  should  intervene.  It's  a  scandal. 

I  mean,  they  put  out — I  don't  know  how  much  of  this  I'm  sup- 
posed to  know  or  talk  about,  but  they  put  out  a  request  for  propos- 
als, I  guess  it  was,  to  people  to  run  food  service  places  in  that 
building,  and  they  were  proposing  to  charge  them  how  much, 
Dean? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Twenty-five  dollars  a  square  foot  averaged  over 
the  first  five  years  of  occupancy, 

Mr.  Blitzer.  Right.  We  have  heard  numbers  for  ourselves  more 
than  double  that. 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  that's  material,  I  think,  for  Steny  Hoyer's  com- 
mittee. 

Charlie,  suppose  you  don't  move,  for  one  reason  or  another.  How 
will  this  affect  your  operation?  Will  it? 
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Mr.  Blitzer.  Well,  I  think  the  best  statement  of  that  is  probably 
in  last  year's  justification,  this  blue  thing  that  you  have  from  last 
year,  where  we  tried  initially  to  make  the  case  for  the  step  forward 
that  would  allow  us  to  ask  for  future  level  funding. 

Mr.  Yates.  Yes. 

Mr.  Blitzer.  But  I — well,  look,  in  the  first  place,  we  are  in  two 
different  places,  this  rented  space  on  L'Enfant  Promenade  and  the 
space  in  the  Castle. 

Mr.  Yates.  Yes. 

Mr.  Blitzer.  I  think  it's  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  be  a  Center 
in  two  different  places,  but  leaving  aside  the  grammatical  aspects 
of  that,  it  means  that  we — a  lot  of  us  in  one  building  don't  see  the 
people  in  the  other  very  often,  £ind  vice  versa.  It  just  is  not  in  that 
sense  a  real  Center.  A  hell  of  a  lot  of  time — this  may  be  helped  by 
E-mail  and  other  things,  but  a  lot  of  time  is  spent  just  running 
back  and  forth  between  the  two. 

IMPLICATIONS  OF  MOVING 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  that's  what  you're  doing  today,  though. 

Mr.  Blitzer.  Correct. 

Mr.  Yates.  All  right.  Would  that  change  at  all  because  you 
haven't  moved? 

Mr.  Blitzer.  Well,  I  mean,  if  the  program  doesn't  change  radi- 
cally, it  would  not  change. 

Mr.  Yates.  You  have  assumed  that  you're  going  to  move  to  these 
new  lush  quarters. 

Mr.  Blitzer.  Well,  I  don't  assume;  I  hope. 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  but  then  your  assumption  before  this  commit- 
tee, until  this  year  at  least,  you  have  assumed — 

Mr.  Blitzer.  Yes.  I've  been  working  on  this  for  six  and  a  half 
years. 

Mr.  Yates.  That's  right.  You  assumed  that  would  happen.  And 
your  operations  in  your  present  quarters  go  on  at  a  certain  pace 
and  a  certain  procedure.  Would  that  same  pace  and  procedure  be 
continued  or  would  there  be  other  changes?  Would  you  have  to 
make  other  changes  because  you  didn't  do  anything  in  anticipation 
of  moving  over  to  the  other  place?  Would  you — I  don't  know  quite 
how  to  put  it  better  than  I've  put  it. 

Mr.  Blitzer.  Well,  you  want  me  to  list  some  of  the 

Mr.  Yates.  Would  you  change  at  all?  Do  you  need  money  if  you 
stay  there,  is  what  I'm  getting  at? 

Mr.  Blitzer.  If  we  stay  there,  do  we  need  money? 

Mr.  Yates.  Yes.  No?  Okay,  that's  fine. 

Mr.  Blitzer.  Not  drastically.  We're  asking  for  a  pay  raise,  of 
course 

Mr.  Yates.  Okay,  then  there  wouldn't  be  any  real  change.  A 
change  in  money  would  come  if  you  moved? 

Mr.  Blitzer.  And  for  the  purpose  of  moving.  Again,  we  wouldn't 
change  the  program  in  either  event. 

Mr.  Yates.  Yes,  but  for  moving  £ind  for  operating  in  the  new 
quarters? 

Mr.  Blitzer.  Operating  in  the  new  quarters  I  don't  think  would 
be  markedly  more  expensive  than  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  your  rents  will  be  higher. 
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Mr.  Blitzer.  Except  for  rent,  but  operating 

Mr.  Yates.  Your  rents  will  be  higher.  Okay. 

Mr.  Blitzer.  We'd  have  roughly  the  same  number  of  fellows. 

Mr.  Yates.  Okay. 

Mr.  Blitzer.  We'd  have  the  same  number  of  meetings,  but- 


Mr.  Yates.  Would  you  have  to  reduce,  if  you  stayed  where  you 
are,  would  you  have  to  reduce  the  number  of  fellows  that  you  give 
scholarships  to? 

Mr.  Blitzer.  Not  if  we  have  the  funds  to  pay  them,  no. 

Mr.  Yates.  Okay. 

Mr.  Blitzer.  No. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  think  that's  all  I  have,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Blitzer.  If  I  might  add 

Mr.  Yates.  Sure,  please  do. 

space  limitations 

Mr.  Blitzer.  The  situation  in  which  the  Center  lives  now  con- 
tains the  following  elements:  first,  it's  in  two  different  places, 
which  is  a  mess.  Secondly,  we  have  only  one  room  in  which  we  can 
have  a  meeting  of  more  than  about  25  people.  That  happens  to  be 
our  library,  which  means  that  if  we  have  a  two-day  conference,  we 
can't  use  the  library.  Even  I  have  gotten  caught  in  that  one.  It's 
very  annoying.  If  we  want  to  have  a  larger  meeting — and  the  chair- 
man I  think  was  at  one  last  year — ^we  have  to  go  around  and  beg 
an  auditorium  from  somebody  else  because  we  just  can't  accommo- 
date that  number  of  people. 

We  put  a  substantial  number  of  our  fellows  and  guest  scholars 
in  places  that  I  find  embarrassing  and  they're  also  a  threat  to  life 
and  limb.  I  mean,  there  are  some  in  the  Towers  where  the  fire  es- 
cape consists  of  a  rope  ladder  that  you  throw  out  the  window 
and 

Mr.  Yates.  How  many  are  there  up  there? 

Mr.  Blitzer.  Six  or  eight  in  that  Tower. 

Mr.  Yates.  Cancel  those  fellowships  and  you  don't  have  to  worry 
about  it.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Blitzer.  There's  another  where,  if  you  want  to  reach  the  top 
of  your 

Mr.  Yates.  Cancel  those,  too.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Blitzer.  Well,  then  you're  down  to  about  maybe  a  dozen  re- 
spectable— ^we  don't  have  anything  that  would  pass  for  a  really  lav- 
ish office,  nor  do  we  propose  any  in  the  new  place,  but  we'd  be 
down  to  perhaps  a  dozen  where  people  weren't  walking  through 
your  office  constantly,  where  you  had  a  window,  all  sorts  of  nice 
things.  And  these  are  really  quite  distinguished  people  we're  deal- 
ing with. 

reinvention  of  government 

Mr.  Yates.  Charlie,  unfortunately.  Government  is  being 
reinvented,  and  I  don't  know  where  you  wind  up  with  that,  just  as 
I  don't  know  where  any  agency  winds  up. 

Mr.  Blitzer.  No,  nor  I. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  don't  understand  the  Vice  President,  frankly,  with 
his  reinvention  of  Grovemment. 
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Mr.  Blitzer.  Well,  happily,  the  administration  has  supported 
this  $10  million 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  who's  against  it  then,  Mr.  Regula? 

Mr.  Blitzer.  I'm  sorry? 

Mr.  Yates.  Who's  against  it? 

Mr.  Blitzer.  I  hate  to  think  that.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Regula.  Thus  far,  yes.  I'll  be  perfectly  honest  about  it. 

Mr.  Blitzer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  he  doesn't  want  you  to  move.  You  save  a  lot  of 
money  where  you're  at. 

Mr.  Blitzer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Yates.  Right? 

Mr.  Blitzer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  but  what  do  you  do  about  the  chambered  nau- 
tilus? It  says,  "Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  oh,  my  soul."  He 
wants  to  build  a  more  stately  mansion. 

Mr.  Blitzer.  I  want  to  do  what  Congress  told  us  to  do. 

Mr.  Yates.  Oh,  I  see,  okay. 

Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Skaggs? 

ADMINISTRATIVE  SUPPORT  FROM  OTHER  SOURCES 

Mr.  Skaggs.  I  wanted  to  conduct  briefly  on  the  record  the  con- 
versation we  were  having  during  the  last  break.  In  recent  con- 
versation, not  in  a  hearing  but  just  in  my  office,  with  the  head  of 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  he  speculated  that 
there  might  be  a  support  function  that  could  be  performed  with 
some  efficiency,  administrative  support.  I  understand  that  you  al- 
ready get  some  of  that  kind  of  help  from  the  Smithsonian,  but 
should  the  move  go  forward  and  the  convenience  of  proximity  to 
the  Smithsonian  change,  it  might  be  that  some  arrangement  with 
either  of  the  Endowments  might  be  mutually  advantageous. 

It  also,  it  occurs  to  me,  might  be  of  interest  merely  to  compare 
notes  with  the  administrative  people  at  the  Endowment  and  see 
whether  or  not  they  would  have  a  different  cut  on  this  than  you've 
been  able  to  get  from  Smithsonian  and  be  able  to  do  some  things 
that  will  save  everybody  some  money.  And  without  being  prescrip- 
tive about  that,  I  just  wanted  to  ask,  given  their  willingness  to  talk 
about  this,  if  you  can  chat  at  an  appropriate  level  and  see  whether 
an3rthing  practicable  comes  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Blitzer.  I'd  be  happy  to.  Their  chairman  is  a  member  of  our 
board,  and  we're  friends. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  And  if  you  can  let  us  know  what  transpires? 

Mr.  Blitzer.  Yes.  I  just  would  add — and  Dean  can  be  more  spe- 
cific about  this — if  we're  talking  about  administrative  costs,  really, 
again,  we're  pretty  lean.  I  know  Dean  could  give  you  probably  the 
exact  numbers,  but  if  somebody  did  all  of  our  administrative  work 
for  nothing,  it  wouldn't  represent  really  a  material  savings  in  here, 
my  guess  is. 

administrative  support  from  SMITHSONIAN 

We  are,  as  you  know,  by  law,  in  some  metaphysical  sense,  part 
of  the  Smithsonian.  I  have  to  say — I  don't  care  if  it's  on  the  record 
or  off  the  record — I'd  be  delighted  if  we  had  this  done  by  someone 
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who  did  it  slightly  more  efficiently  than  the  Smithsonian,  money 
apart,  but  we  will  look  into  that. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Well,  again,  my  limited  understanding  of  your  mis- 
sion, it  would  strike  me  as  somewhat  more  congruent  with  the  En- 
dowments than  with  the  Smithsonian,  but  that  may  be  a  mis- 
informed impression,  too. 

Mr.  Blitzer.  Well,  our  statute  in  its  preliminary  language,  list- 
ing all  the  reasons  for  doing  what  they  do,  says,  given  that  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Center  is  congruent  with  the  Smithsonian's  mission  for 
the  increase  and  diffiision  of  knowledge  among  men — and  then  it 
goes  on  to  the  next  one.  It's  not  certainly  at  war  with  what  the 
Smithsonian  is  doing,  as  it  would  be,  say,  if  somehow  we  found  our- 
selves in  bed  with  a  genuine  Federal  agency  subject  to 

Mr.  Skagos.  But,  of  course,  that  statute  predates  the  creation  of 
the  Endowment,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Blitzer.  No,  three  years  later. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Oh,  really? 

Mr.  Blitzer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Well,  then 

Mr.  Blitzer.  We  were  1968  and  they  were  1965. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Never  mind. 

Mr.  Blitzer.  No,  no,  no.  No  one  was  smart  enough  to  think 
about  this,  but  that  doesn't  mean  an3rthing.  We'll  look  into  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  might  add  just  a  technical  note,  Mr.  Skaggs. 
Most  administrative  tasks  come  off  a  spine  of  Federal  fund  ac- 
countability, and  the  Smithsonian  does  manage,  through  their  ac- 
counting system,  our  Federal  fiinds.  Consequently,  anything  that 
costs  Federal  dollars  is  kind  of  inextricably  attached  to  their  ad- 
ministrative apparatus:  travel  services  processing,  procurement, 
general  counsel,  things  of  that  sort.  So  it's  a  matter  of  needing  to 
do  an  entire  spine  transplant,  if  you  will,  were  we  to  get  adminis- 
trative services  from  smother  agency.  It  isn't  just  the  proximity  in 
question;  it's  also  the  membership  on  our  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  as  well,  who  has  agreed  to  provide 
those  same  administrative  services  even  after  we  move. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Okay. 

Mr.  Anderson.  So  there  is,  if  you  will,  no  cutting  loose  of  our 
ability  to  manage,  if  we  were  to  move  into  this  new  building. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  I  appreciate  the  answer,  and  that's  all  I  have,  Mr. 
Chairman.  And  we've  got  a  vote. 

Mr.  Regula.  Right.  I  will  submit  my  questions  for  the  record  cov- 
ering some  of  the  areas. 

[TThe  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Blitzer  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chainnan,  Congressman  Yates,  Members  of  the  Subcommittee, 

I  very  much  appreciate  your  giving  us  this  opportunity  to  present  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Center's 
appropriations  request  for  Fiscal  Year  1996.  I  suspect  that  I  am  one  of  the  very  few  people  who  will  appear 
before  you  who  has  appeared  before  three  previous  chairmen  —  not  only  Mr.  Yates  and  Mrs.  Hansen,  but  also 
Mr.  Denton  of  Indiana.  During  all  of  those  years,  indeed  decades,  I  have  been  deeply  impressed  by  this 
Subcommittee's  courtesy  and  diligence,  by  its  combination  of  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  activities  about 
which  I  have  testified  and  probing  questions  as  to  the  value  and  conduct  of  those  activities.  Win,  lose  or  draw, 
I  have  always  had  the  feeling  that  I  have  been  given  an  opportunity  to  present  my  case  and  to  attempt  to  defend 
it.    I  hope  and  trust  this  happy  tradition  will  continue,  Mr.  Chairman,  under  your  leadership. 

Having  spoken  of  the  comforting  continuity  of  this  process,  I  cannot  avoid  referring  to  the  disconcerting 
novelty  introduced  by  the  Subcommittee's  proposed  rescission  in  our  current  appropriation.  I  believe  it  is  my 
duty,  by  tradition  if  not  by  law,  to  testify  in  support  of  the  President's  budget  for  FY  96.  This,  as  you  know, 
calls  in  our  case  for  no  programmatic  increases  and  for  simply  continuing  the  FY  95  level  plus  a  small  amount 
-  $192,000  -  to  cover  legislatively  mandated  pay  increases.  My  problem  now  is  self-evident:  given  an  Act 
of  Congress  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  vote  by  this  Subcommittee  on  the  other  hand,  I  simply  do  not  know  what 
constitutes  our  current  base,  and  whether  I  am  meant  to  defend  essentially  level  funding  or  a  $2.5  million 
increase  for  FY  96. 

Because  this  is  all  somewhat  technical,  I  hope  you  will  permit  me  to  begin  by  speaking  briefly  about 
the  proposed  rescission  and  its  consequences.  Although  we  made  essentially  the  same  case  successfully  to  this 
Subcommittee  a  year  ago,  I  do  not  flatter  myself  by  thinking  that  I  can  change  its  mind  this  year;  I  simply 
believe  that  our  view  of  what  is  at  stake  should  be  on  record,  particularly  since  we  had  no  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  matter  in  advance. 

I. 

In  pursuance  of  a  Joint  Resolution  of  Congress,  President  Kennedy  in  1961  appointed  a  bipartisan 
commission  that  included  among  its  members  a  Republican  Senator  and  a  Republican  Representative  to 
recommend  a  suitable  memorial  to  Woodrow  Wilson  in  the  nation's  capital  in  the  tradition  of  honoring  other 
Presidents.  After  prolonged  hearings,  consultations  and  deliberations,  that  Commission  proposed  the  creation 
of  a  living  memorial:  an  international  center  for  scholars,  located  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  that  would  bring 
together  the  worlds  of  learning  and  of  public  affairs.  Having  been  involved  in  the  drafting  of  the  Bill  that 
became  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Memorial  Act  of  1968,  I  can  assure  you  that  the  provision  for  an  appropriate 
building  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  was  viewed  by  all  concerned  as  an  essential  part  of  that  legislation,  making 
the  Nation's  official  memorial  to  its  28th  president  both  visible  and  accessible  to  citizens  who  visit  Washington, 
a  number  estimated  by  PADC  as  at  least  300,000  a  year  for  our  building. 

When  I  came  to  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Center  in  1988  it  was  immediately  apparent  that  only  one 
opportunity  remained  to  comply  with  our  founding  legislation  -  the  proposed  Federal  Triangle  Building  --  and 
that  very  little  time  remained  to  seize  that  opportunity.  With  the  support  of  the  Reagan  administration  and  of 
this  Subconmiittee  we  were  included  among  the  prospective  tenants  of  the  building;  indeed  from  1988  to  the 
present  we  have  been  the  only  occupant  agreed  to  by  the  Reagan,  Bush  and  Clinton  Administrations. 
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As  a  result  of  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  hours  of  work  with  the  building's  architects,  with  GSA, 
and  with  PADC,  we  succeeded  in  producing  a  plan  tailor-made  to  meet  the  symbolic,  the  educational  and  the 
practical  needs  of  this  living  memorial  -  and,  I  should  add,  so  idiosyncratic  that  I  cannot  imagine  its  meeting 
the  needs  of  anyone  else.  That  plan  has  now  progressed  from  an  abstraction  literally  to  concrete.  The  building 
that  stands  on  what  an  Act  of  Congress  last  summer  designated  as  "Woodrow  Wilson  Plaza"  includes  among 
other  things  a  reinforced  floor  for  our  library,  a  raked  floor  for  our  auditorium,  and  a  memorial  area  and 
visitors'  center  opening  onto  the  Plaza. 

All  that  remains  is  to  finish  the  interior,  install  telephones  and  furnish  the  building.  Funds  for  this 
purpose  were  spread  evenly  over  FYs  95  and  96,  and  the  first  half  was  included  in  our  FY  95  appropriation. 
Your  recommended  rescission  would  effectively  end  forever  the  possibility  of  achieving  the  public,  memorial 
aspect  of  the  1968  legislation,  to  say  nothing  of  bringing  to  naught  the  very  substantial  expenditure  of  time  and 
money  devoted  precisely  to  achieving  that  purpose. 

We  have  all  seen  what  happens  in  many  other  countries  when  regimes  change.  History  is  rewritten, 
monuments  are  torn  down,  and  even  the  names  of  streets  and  cities  are  changed.  This  may  be  appropriate 
when  the  memorials  are  to  Lenin  or  Stalin,  but  such  behavior  in  this  constitutional  republic  is  surely  unseemly. 
I  find  it  frankly  chilling  to  think  that  a  congressionally-created  memorial  to  an  American  president,  a  memorial 
that  is  utterly  non-partisan  and  has  enjoyed  the  support  of  Republican  and  Democratic  administrations  alike, 
might  be  denied  its  intended  home  at  the  eleventh  hour  simply  because  control  of  the  Congress  has  changed 
from  one  party  to  another.  I  would  commend  to  you  instead  the  view  expressed  last  fall  by  our  valued  former 
Trustee  Lynne  Cheney,  who  is  well  known  to  this  Subcommittee:  "I  do  love  now  . . .  knowing  that  this  Center 
will  soon  be  housed  in  a  way  that  it  should  be  in  order  to  honor  the  memory  of  Woodrow  Wilson  . . . . " 

II. 

Having  spoken  about  the  memorial  aspect  of  this  living  memorial,  I  should  now  like  to  turn  briefly  to 
its  living  aspect  -  that  is,  what  it  does  to  fulfill  its  congressional  mandate  of  strengthening  the  fruitful  relation 
between  the  world  of  learning  and  the  world  of  public  affairs.  In  creating  the  Center,  the  Congress  clearly 
reflected  its  belief  that  an  institution  devoted  to  this  purpose  would  most  appropriately  memorialize  the  scholar- 
President  for  whom  it  is  named,  and  who  wrote  nearly  a  century  ago  that  "The  man  who  has  the  time,  the 
discrimination,  and  sagacity  to  collect  and  comprehend  the  principal  facts,  and  the  man  who  must  act  upon 
them,  must  draw  near  to  one  another  and  feel  that  they  are  engaged  in  a  common  enterprise." 

Over  the  years  the  Center  has  fulfilled  this  mandate  in  a  number  of  ways,  the  most  important  of  which, 
I  believe,  is  the  creation  each  year  in  the  nation's  capital  of  a  community  of  men  and  women  from  virtually 
every  discipline  in  the  world  of  learning,  from  all  branches  of  government,  from  a  variety  of  professions,  and 
from  a  nimiber  of  countries  that  over  the  years  have  spanned  the  entire  globe.  As  a  brilliant  historian  from 
the  University  of  Tulsa  has  written:  "Of  all  the  institutions  that  the  U.S.  government  sponsors  in  our  nation's 
capital,  the  Woodrow  Wilson  International  Center  for  Scholars  is  arguably  the  most  cost-effective.  For  a 
pittance,  it  manages  to  attract  to  that  city  a  wonderful  collection  of  scholars  in  a  great  variety  of  fields  — 
especially  international  affairs  ~  to  do  their  scholarly  work  and  to  serve  as  a  resource  for  those  ...  in 
government  service  ....  At  the  same  time,  by  giving  these  scholars  a  public  forum  and  by  bringing  others  like 
them  to  Washington  to  deliver  lectures  and  to  participate  in  conferences,  it  serves  as  a  source  of  inspiration, 
information,  and  expertise  for  those  actively  involved  in  making  American  foreign  and  domestic  policy. 
Rarely,  in  the  aimals  of  American  govermnent  has  there  been  an  institution  that  contributed  so  much  at  so  little 
cost." 
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I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  element  of  conmiunity  that  I  mentioned  earlier  and  that  more  than 
anything  else  makes  the  Center  a  whole  much  greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts.  It  is  particularly  striking,  and 
particularly  important,  to  underscore  the  fact  that  this  is  emphatically  not  achieved  by  bringing  together  people 
of  like  mind,  like  backgrounds,  or  like  interests.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  heterogeneity  of  our  Fellows  and 
Guest  Scholars  that  above  all  enriches  their  tenure  here.  Believing,  as  did  Woodrow  Wilson,  in  the  unity  of 
knowledge  -  that  is,  in  the  relatedness  of  all  its  branches  and  in  their  ability  to  contribute  fresh  insights  and 
points  of  view  to  each  other  ~  we  cast  our  net  as  widely  as  possible,  welcoming  Democrats  and  Republicans, 
humanists  and  social  scientists,  professors  and  public  servants,  journalists  and  attorneys.  Our  sole  criteria  are 
the  abilities  of  the  people  we  choose  and  the  importance  of  the  work  they  propose  to  do.  It  is  with  institutional 
rather  than  personal  pride  that  I  can  say  that  bringing  together  so  diverse  a  group  for  a  substantial  period  of 
time  in  an  informal  and  totally  unhierarchical  setting  has  worked,  as  virtually  every  one  of  our  former  Fellows 
and  Guest  Scholars  has  testified  over  the  years.  As  the  former  Provost  of  Yale  University  -  who  surely  should 
know  -  has  said,  "...  I  have  rarely  spent  time  in  an  institution  so  free  of  the  political  and  academic  ideological 
sparring  that  now  marks  so  much  of  American  academic  life.  You,  your  colleagues,  and  the  Wilson  Center 
Fellows  create  an  atmosphere  dedicated  not  only  to  scholarly  quality  but  also  to  genuinely  open  and  free 
exploration  of  ideas.  The  Center  is  an  instimtion  of  which  the  nation  can  be  proud  and  which,  as  its  fellows 
return  to  their  instimtions,  serves  the  nation." 

The  most  tangible  result  of  all  this  is,  of  course,  the  publications  of  the  work  our  Fellows  do  at  the 
Center.  A  bibliography  published  by  the  Center  in  1993,  scrupulously  limited  to  work  done  at  the  Center  and 
not  including  articles  too  numerous  to  keep  track  of,  lists  718  such  books  published  during  our  first  25  years 
-  an  extraordinary  average  of  more  than  28  a  year.  I  cannot  begin  to  estimate  how  many  of  these  would  have 
been  written  if  the  authors  had  not  come  to  the  Center,  but  the  overwhelming  testimony  of  the  authors  is  that 
they  would  have  been  different  and  less  good  had  they  been  written  elsewhere.  As  another  alumnus,  a 
distinguished  professor  of  American  history  at  Columbia  has  written,  "[The  Center]  is  the  only  scholarly 
institution  in  the  United  States  that  effectively  bridges  the  gap  between  academia  and  government;  one  of  few 
places  in  which  scholars  and  policy  makers  regularly  interact;  one  of  the  very  small  number  of  research  centers 
that  fund  non-academic  writers  and  experts.  The  scholarship  that  has  emerged  -  both  in  the  books  that  Fellows 
write  there  and  in  the  exchange  of  views  that  the  Center's  many  activities  produce  ~  enriches  our  national 
intellectual  life  immeasurably  and  also  provides  an  invaluable  source  of  ideas  and  discussion  for  people  in 
Washington  who,  in  other  contexts,  fmd  it  difficult  to  look  beyond  the  immediate." 

If,  as  I  believe,  our  Fellows  and  Guest  Scholars  are  the  heart  of  the  Center,  we  are  unstinting  in  our 
efforts  to  assure  that  we  will  never  become  simply  an  isolated  ivory  tower  and  that  the  Center  will  reach  the 
largest  possible  audience.  Working  with  the  Close  Up  Foundation  we  regularly  bring  high  school  students  to 
the  Center  for  discussions  of  important  issues  with  Fellows,  Guest  Scholars  and  staff  members;  at  any  given 
time  about  50  undergraduates  and  recent  college  graduates  work  at  the  Center  as  research  assistants  for  a 
stipend  that  barely  covers  their  car  fare  and  lunches;  for  scholars,  public  officials  and  interested  members  of 
the  public,  we  conduct  scores  of  meetings,  ranging  from  brown-bag  luncheon  discussions  to  large  international 
conferences;  The  Wilson  Quarterly,  which  the  Center  has  published  since  1976,  has  some  70,000  subscribers 
and  perhaps  as  many  as  200,000  readers,  numbers  unequalled  to  my  knowledge  by  any  American  publication 
of  similar  intellectual  quality;  and  our  radio  program,  "Dialogue,"  is  now  broadcast  on  more  than  150  radio 
stations  in  the  United  States  and  is  broadcast  in  Europe  through  the  World  Radio  Network;  fmally,  in 
cooperation  with  Cambridge  University  Press  and  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Press,  we  publish 
approximately  15  books  a  year  based  exclusively  on  work  done  at  the  Center.  In  the  limited  time  available  to 
me,  I  cannot  possibly  discuss  each  of  these  activities  in  detail,  but  happily  the  nature  and  importance  of  most 
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of  them  are  self-evident.  I  shall  therefore  speak  briefly  about  two  such  efforts,  one  very  real  and  one  that  has 
just  begun:   our  meetings  and  our  entry  into  the  electronic  age. 

As  I  have  suggested,  our  meetings  take  almost  every  imaginable  form.  One  that  I  would  single  out  is 
our  continuing  "Work-in-Progress"  series,  in  which  the  work  of  our  Fellows  and  Guest  Scholars  is  presented 
at  various  stages  of  completion  both  to  the  members  of  the  Center  and  to  outside  commentators.  I  well 
remember  that  the  very  first  event  on  my  very  first  day  as  director  was  a  discussion  of  his  work  by  an 
American  constitutional  historian,  now  the  Director  of  the  Institute  of  United  States  Studies  at  the  University 
of  London,  at  which  the  outside  commentators  were  a  professor  from  Princeton  and  our  former  trustee  Judge 
Robert  Bork.  At  the  other  extreme,  I  would  mention  the  three-day  meeting  of  our  European  Alumni 
Association  held  outside  Zurich  last  fall.  The  topic  was  U.S. -European  relations,  and  nearly  100  alumni  from 
the  area  reaching  from  Russia  to  the  United  Kingdom  (with  the  Middle  East  thrown  in)  engaged  in  virtually 
non-stop  formal  sessions  and  informal  discussions,  highlighted  by  addresses  by  the  United  States  Ambassador 
to  the  &iropean  Union  and  the  President  of  the  Federal  Senate  of  Switzerland.  I  should  mention  in  this  context 
that  one  of  the  Center's  great  assets  is  a  network  of  alumni  spanning  the  globe  and  including  senior  members 
of  the  governments  of  Poland,  Romania,  New  Zealand,  Chile,  Korea,  Israel,  and  the  United  States,  among 
others.  Alunmi  organizations  have  sprung  up  spontaneously  not  only  in  Europe,  but  in  Moscow,  Tokyo,  Seoul, 
and  Latin  America. 

Our  new  initiative  in  the  area  of  outreach  is  based  on  the  recognition  that  with  the  advent  of  ready 
access  to  the  information  superhighway,  true  dialogue  with  interested  parties  literally  worldwide  is  not  just 
possible  but  inevitable.  In  a  series  of  quantum  leaps  from  BITNET  to  the  Internet  to  the  World  Wide  Web, 
the  Center  is  fast  becoming  a  public  meeting  house  for  information  and  exchange  with  the  best  and  brightest 
minds  in  the  world.  The  public  and  the  scholar  alike  will  benefit  increasingly  as  technology  brings  them  closer 
together;  as  described  in  our  budget  justification  materials,  by  this  time  next  year  the  Center  will  have  an  even 
more  significant  presence  in  "cyberspace"  as  a  place  for  public  discussion  and  learning.  This  will  be 
accomplished  within  the  level  funding  requested  in  the  President's  FY  96  budget. 

Finally,  I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  Center's  record  of  securing  the  funds  over  and  above  those 
appropriated  by  this  Subcommittee.  In  recent  years  we  have  raised  from  51%  to  about  30%  of  oiu"  annual 
budget.  Non-appropriated  funds  account  for  the  lion's  share  of  the  cost  of  all  our  major  conferences  and  for 
85%  of  the  costs  of  The  Wilson  Quarterly.  But  I  shall  try  to  illustrate  with  a  single  example  -  the  Cold  War 
International  History  Project  ~  the  critical  role  of  appropriated  funds  in  allowing  us  to  raise  non-appropriated 
funds.  This  project,  which  has  received  extraordinary  attention  and  praise  in  this  country  and  abroad,  has  been 
supported  solely  by  more  than  $1  million  of  foundation  money  so  far,  but  I  am  absolutely  convinced  that 
without  the  infrastructure  supported  by  the  Congress,  and  the  efforts  of  two  staff  members  (whose  salaries  have 
been  repaid  about  5  times  over  by  these  grants),  the  private  funding  would  never  have  come  to  the  Center. 
With  the  efforts  of  our  new  chairman  and  a  revitalized  Wilson  Council,  I  am  optimistic  that  we  will  be  able 
to  do  even  better  in  the  years  ahead,  particularly  if  we  are  allowed  to  emerge  from  obscurity  in  the  Smithsonian 
Castle  to  become  a  visible  and  lively  presence  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

Perhaps  everything  I  have  been  trying  to  say  was  better  stated  by  another  alunmus,  the  president  of  the 
Ethics  and  Public  Policy  Center:  "Uniquely  among  the  great  nations  of  the  world,  the  American  democratic 
experiment  has  been  built  around  ideas;  thus  it  seems  to  me  wholly  appropriate  that  the  nation's  official 
memorial  to  a  scholar-president  be  an  institution  of  advanced  research  set  in  the  national  capital,  where  the 
world  of  ideas  and  the  world  of  affairs  ought  to  interact  ~  but  so  rarely  do.  By  fostering  the  scholarship  of 
its  Fellows,  by  making  those  intellectual  resources  available  to  the  wider  community,  and  by  providing  a  model 
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of  ecumenical  and  civilized  dialogue  about  serious  matters,  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Center  makes  an  invaluable 
contribution  to  the  life  of  the  nation's  capital  and,  though  that,  to  the  nation  and  the  world." 

m. 

In  conclusion,  I  expect  that  we  will  be  asked  to  look  afresh  at  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Center  and  all  its 
activities  and  come  back  to  the  Subcommittee  with  a  reduced  appropriations  request  for  FY  96.  We  will,  of 
course,  comply  with  this  request  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  There  are,  however,  two  facts  that  I  hope  the 
Subcommittee  will  take  into  account  as  it  considers  this  re-submission. 

The  first  is  simply  the  fact  that  the  Center  is  a  very  small  institution  and  that  across-the-board  cuts,  or 
the  shrinking  or  elimination  of  programs,  are  much  more  difficult  to  achieve  in  small  agencies  than  in  large 
ones.  (I  was  somewhat  amused  to  watch  Secretary  Babbitt  on  C-SPAN  explaining  to  this  Subcommittee  his 
difficulty  in  reducing  staff  because  his  Department  had  only  80,000  employees.  Our  federal  staff  is  43.)  I  can 
imagine  that  an  agency  with  100  personnel  specialists  can  be  expected  to  carry  on  with  only  90.  We  have  one 
federal  personnel  specialist,  and  I  cannot  imagine  proposing  that  she  be  cut  in  half.  The  pattern  of  the  Wilson 
Center  is  not  one  of  redundancy,  in  which  several  people  perform  the  same  task,  but  rather  the  reverse  in 
which  each  federal  employee  performs  several  functions.  Similarly,  none  of  our  programs  or  activities  is 
duplicative  of  others,  and  I  believe  that  each  is  important  both  in  fulfilling  our  mandate  and  in  serving  the 
nation. 

The  second  point  is  in  many  ways  the  explanation  of  the  first.  Since  coming  to  the  Center,  I  have  done 
everything  I  could  -  with  the  help  of  our  Board  of  Trustees  and  of  external  reviewers  ~  to  make  our  operation 
as  lean  and  cost  effective  as  possible,  not  because  I  was  ordered  to,  but  rather  because  that  is  my  own 
parsimonious  instinct. 

I  would  just  cite  a  few  examples  of  this.  When  I  came  to  the  Center  I  discovered  that  the  director  had 
a  secretary  and  two  special  assistants.  Because  our  radio  program  needed  a  director,  I  asked  one  of  my  special 
assistants  to  take  on  that  responsibility.  When  my  second  special  assistant  retired  soon  after  my  arrival,  I 
simply  did  not  replace  her.  Thus,  what  had  been  a  four  person  office  is  now  a  two  person  office.  Similarly, 
when  the  director  of  our  West  European  Program  left,  I  decided  that  we  would  not  replace  him,  but  rather 
created  a  single  pan-European  program  utilizing  the  expertise  of  several  staff  members  already  on  board. 
Again,  when  the  woman  in  charge  of  finding  local  housing  for  our  Fellows  and  Guest  Scholars  retired  recently, 
we  chose  to  use  the  services  of  real  estate  agents  and  ask  a  number  of  staff  members  to  add  this  to  their 
existing  duties.  When  I  discovered  from  the  exit  evaluations  of  departing  Fellows  that  by  far  their  most 
frequent  complaint  was  the  inadequacy  of  our  antiquated  collection  of  miscellaneous  word  processors,  my 
colleagues  went  to  IBM  and  persuaded  it  to  give  the  Center  50  up-to-date  word  processors  and  associated 
hardware  and  software,  a  savings  to  the  taxpayers  of  something  on  the  order  of  $150,000.  Finally,  although 
it  does  not  directly  involve  appropriated  funds,  within  a  year  of  my  arrival  the  staff  of  The  Wilson  Quarterly 
-  who  are  not  civil  servants  -  were  reduced  precisely  in  half,  from  24  to  12;  in  my  judgment  this  resulted  in 
no  diminution  of  the  quality  of  the  publication. 

What  I  am  saying,  then,  is  that  complying  with  the  Subcommittee's  instructions  is  unlikely  to  produce 
dramatic  savings  precisely  because  we  have  of  our  own  volition  over  the  past  six  years  been  doing  what  the 
Subcommittee  is  now  asking  us  to  do.  Nevertheless,  we  will  make  the  effort  again  in  good  faith  and  in  a  spirit 
of  cooperation  and  probably  be  able  to  discover  at  least  some  achievable  savings  at  the  fringes.  Thus,  while 
I  can  assure  you  that  the  effort  will  be  made,  I  cannot  assure  you  that  its  results  will  be  dramatic. 
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BASELINE  BUDGET 


Mr.  Regula.  One  comment:  I  think  your  baseline  budget,  absent 
any  move,  would  be  around  $6.55  million. 

How  many  fellows  would  you  have  to  reduce  to  eliminate  the 
space  that  you  currently  rent  away  from  the  office  site? 

Mr.  Wells.  Those  are  mainly  administrative  people. 

Mr.  Regula.  The  administrative  people  are  over  at  the  rental 
space  and  the  fellows  are  in  the  Castle? 

Mr.  Blitzer.  So  far  as  we  can  do  it,  yes. 

Mr.  Regula.  How  many  fellows  do  you  have  at  any  one  time? 

Mr.  Blitzer.  Well,  if  you  count  fellow  and  guest  scholars,  which 
are — it's  a  fine  distinction — 50. 

Mr.  Regula.  If  you  had  25,  could  you  move  the  administrative 
functions  to  the  Smithsonian? 

Mr.  Blitzer.  Well,  Dean  has  all  that. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I'll  count  offices. 

Mr.  Blitzer.  The  trouble  is  we  have  others  in  the  rental  space. 
The  Publications  Office  is  there.  The  radio  program  is  there.  The 
East  European  program  is  there.  The  Kennan  Institute  is  there. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  we're  running  out  of  time,  obviously.  This 
probably  needs  some  additional  discussion,  but  we'll  get  the  re- 
sponse to  the  questions  and  then  go  from  there. 

The  committee  is  adjourned. 

[Committee  note. — ^Additional  committee  questions  and  answers 
for  the  record  follow:] 
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WOODROW  WILSON  CENTER  FOR  SCHOLARS 
FISCAL  YEAR  1996 


Program      FY  95  enacted   FY  96  request 
Fellowship  $1,846  $1,924 


Scholar  Support 

761 

787 

Public  Service 

948 

988 

General  Adm. 

1, 

,300 

1, 

,335 

Outreach 

1, 

,088 

1, 

,101 

Smithsonian  Fee 

130 

130 

Space 

3 

,805 

3, 

,805 

Total  $9,878         $10,070 

GENERAL  QUESTIONS: 

It  is  possible  that  our  subcommittee  allocation  will  reflect  a 
10%  reduction  or  $1.4  billion  dollars  below  95  enacted.  Should 
this  occur,  hard  decisions  will  need  to  be  made.  Your  statement 
and  96  budget  justification  describes  the  high  esteem  and  great 
respect  the  Center  has  earned  among  virtually  every  discipline  in 
the  world  of  learning,  from  all  branches  of  government,  a  variety 
of  professions,  and  a  number  of  foreign  countries. 

1)  Given  this  broad  based  support,  particularly  among  the 
academic  community,  is  it  likely  that  you  could  raise  the 
non-federal  funds  necessary  to  continue  the  Center's  work  should 
Federal  funds  be  eliminated? 

A.   Unfortunately,  this  seems  extremely  unlikely.   While  we  take 
some  pride  in  the  fact  that  between  30  and  50%  of  our 
expenses  in  recent  years  have  been  met  from  sources  other 
than  our  appropriation,  particularly  since  we  lack  the 
millions  of  visitors  and  the  glamour  of  a  Hope  Diamond  or  a 
Leonardo  enjoyed  by  our  neighbors  on  the  Mall,  we  would 
underscore  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  money  we 
raise  comes  to  us  because  of  the  stable  infrastructure 
provided  by  our  appropriation.   Few  foundations, 
corporations  or  individuals  are  willing  to  make  grants  or 
gifts  to  support  basic  operating  expenses;  and  when  they 
make  grants  for  specific  projects,  they  are  increasingly 
likely  to  reduce  or  eliminate  altogether  funds  for  the 
Center's  administrative  expenses.   We  have  already 
intensified  our  efforts  to  raise  funds  beyond  our 
appropriation,  but  the  elimination  of  our  federal 
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appropriation  would  almost  certainly  doom  those  efforts  to 
failure. 

As  the  question  suggests,  the  Center's  support  is  indeed 
particularly  strong  among  the  academic  community. 
Unfortunately  this  community  is  itself  under  severe 
financial  pressure  and  is  perhaps  the  least  likely  place  to 
look  for  funding. 

2)  Your  budget  indicates  that  you  already  raise  between  30-55% 
of  your  operating  funds,  what  are  your  primary  sources  of 
non-federal  monies? 

A.   The  primary  sources  of  non-federal  monies  which  help  to 
support  the  Center's  annual  operating  budget  include  the 
following:   competitively  awarded  foundation  and  corporation 
grants;  tax-deductible  donations  from  individuals  and 
businesses;  Quarterly  subscription  and  advertising  revenues; 
revenues  from  the  sale  of  books;  grants  and  contracts  from 
government  agencies;  endowment  income  and  short-term 
interest  earnings. 

3)  Should  continued  Federal  support  become  a  problem,  what  would 
help  you  raise  funds  and  become  self  supporting? 

A.   The  single  thing  that  would  be  most  helpful  to  us  in  raising 
funds  would  be  visibility.   This  is  yet  another  argument, 
and  an  important  one,  for  our  presence  in  the  Federal 
Triangle  Building. 

In  recent  years  the  Congress  has  twice  appropriated  funds  in 
the  form  of  a  challenge  grant  to  be  matched  with  private 
funds  for  the  Center's  unrestricted  endowment.   This  proved 
very  helpful  to  the  Center  and  a  repetition  would  be  most 
welcome.   Finally,  one  hears  of  the  proposal  of  a  tax  credit 
rather  than  a  tax  deduction  for  contributions  to 
institutions  such  as  the  Wilson  Center;  on  the  face  of  it 
this  would  seem  to  be  another  very  helpful  idea. 

Referring  back  to  Question  1  above,  even  these  steps  would 
be  more  likely  to  increase  the  share  of  its  budget  raised  by 
the  Center,  rather  than  to  make  it  self-supporting. 

4)  If  the  Congress  decided,  based  solely  on  lack  of  funds  to 
phase  out  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Center,  what  would  be  the  close  down 
costs  necessary  in  fiscal  year  1996?  Please  be  specific. 

A.   Fellowship  awards  for  academic  year  1995-96  have  already 
been  made  from  funds  appropriated  for  this  purpose  in  the 
current  year.   Fellows  will  begin  arriving  August  1  for 
periods  of  stay  that  extend  through  the  summer  of  1996.   The 
earliest  the  Center  could  "close  down,"  accordingly,  would 
be  with  the  departure  of  this  group  of  scholars.   Not  all 
staff  would  be  required  to  support  these  Fellows;  most. 
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however,  would.   In  any  case,  severance  pay  and  the  cashing 
out  of  available  benefit  entitlements  would  require  some 
$1,288,000. 

In  addition  to  Fellowship  awards,  the  Center  also  has  a 
range  of  grant  and  contract  fulfillment  obligations  to  a 
wide  range  of  outside  funders,  on  projects  which  extend  well 
into  FY  1998.   Each  of  these  would  need  careful  analysis  to 
see  whether  the  projects  in  question  would  require 
termination  in  the  absence  of  federal  employees  to  carry 
them  out,  and  whether  the  legal  obligations  (and  potential 
liabilities)  of  failure  to  perform  could  be  adequately 
satisfied  with  a  return  of  unspent  balances  of  funding.   A 
full  review,  including  appropriate  negotiations  with  these 
funding  partners,  would  take  many  months  to  sort  through  to 
a  more  specific  answer. 

5)  What  other  parts  of  the  Federal  budget  support  your  programs? 

A.   Three  other  federal  agencies  have  supported  Wilson  Center 
programs  with  competitively  awarded  grants  and  contracts  in 
each  of  the  last  three  years.   These  are  the  Department  of 
State,  the  United  States  Information  Agency,  and  the  United 
States  Institute  of  Peace.   In  the  current  year,  the  amounts 
of  their  support  total  $1,215,551;  $277,693;  and  $21,594, 
respectively. 

One  other  agency,  our  landlord  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
also  has  supported  the  Center  in  several  important  ways.   We 
pay  no  rent  for  Smithsonian  "Castle"  space;  we  are  not 
charged  back  for  outgoing  mail  processed  through  their 
mailroom;  a  variety  of  bulk  supplies  (e.g.,  xerox  paper)  is 
provided  at  no  cost.   The  value  of  these  services  approaches 
$1  million  per  year.   Upon  our  departure  from  the  Castle  to 
the  Federal  Triangle  Building,  therefore,  the  Smithsonian 
will  enjoy  a  "windfall"  of  that  amount  in  costs  foregone  — 
unless  such  a  sum  were  at  that  point  subtracted  from  their 
appropriation  and  added  to  ours. 

6)  Given  the  preponderance  of  your  public  programming,  why 
shouldn't  the  Center  be  consolidated  into  the  State  Department 
which  already  funds  significant  portions  of  your  budget? 

A.   The  public  programming  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Center  does  not 
focus  predominately  on  contemporary  international  affairs. 
Many  of  the  meetings  we  sponsor  do  not  appear  on  our  monthly 
Calendars.   On  a  yearly  basis  no  more  than  one-half  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Center  would  be  of  professional  interest  to 
members  of  the  Department  of  State,  and  only  a  smaller 
portion,  perhaps  20%  overall  would  have  direct  policy 
relevance.   A  large  proportion  of  our  public  meetings  deal 
with  current  social  and  political  issues  in  the  United 
States  and  in  regions  of  the  world  which  are  of  interest  to 
the  United  States.   But  this  material  is  of  a  general 
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background  or  basic  research  nature  and  does  not  relate 
directly  to  policy.   Another  large  proportion  of  our 
meetings  derived  from  the  work  of  the  scholars  at  the  Center 
whose  subjects  of  fellowship  projects  have  been  provided  to 
the  Committee.   These  projects  range  from  an  examination  of 
the  foundations  of  the  Western  intellectual  tradition  in  the 
Middle  Ages  to  a  comparison  of  the  secular  constitutions  in 
India,  Israel,  and  the  United  States. 

Some  of  our  meetings  do  focus  on  immediate  policy  issues  and 
their  economic  and  ethnic  contexts,  and  a  number  of  these 
are  conducted  at  the  request  of  officials  in  the  State 
Department,  the  Defense  Department,  or  the  National  Security 
Council.   We  have  been  frequently  told  that  the  Center's 
standing  as  an  independent,  non-partisan  center  for  basic 
research  is  the  very  thing  which  provides  an  important 
neutral  ground  on  which  people  from  different  departments 
can  come  together  to  exchange  views  without  the  pressure  of 
immediate  policy  decisions.   In  this  sense  it  is  precisely 
because  the  Wilson  Center  is  not  an  executive  branch  agency 
like  the  State  Department  that  we  are  useful  to 
administration  officials  and  congressional  members  and 
staff.   In  this  context,  the  Center  is  able  to  bring 
together  practitioners  and  scholars  representing  a  wide 
array  of  political  positions  and  backgrounds  to  share  ideas 
in  a  neutral  meeting  space.   Since  the  Center  itself  takes 
no  position  on  issues,  we  are  able  to  attract  people  who  do 
not  ordinarily  get  together  except  when  they  come  to  contest 
with  one  another  over  a  particular  issue  in  congressional 
debate  or  formal  interagency  meetings. 

In  an  interagency  context,  a  meeting  would  be  hosted  by  one 
particular  agency,  chaired  by  a  representative  of  that 
agency,  and  designed  to  produce  decisions  or  recommendations 
that  will  serve  the  current  administration.   By  contrast, 
Wilson  Center  meetings  bring  together  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  current  and  former  legislative  and  executive 
branch  officials,  experts  from  the  military  and  non- 
governmental organizations,  the  private  sector,  academia, 
and  other  private  citizens  for  meetings  held  outside  the 
frenetic  policymaking  environment  that  characterizes  so  many 
official  gatherings.    The  goal  at  the  Wilson  Center  is  not 
to  forge  consensus,  but  to  promote  new  ways  of  thinking. 
The  exchanges  that  occur  in  our  meetings  help  to  foster 
networks  of  experts,  disseminate  information  about  diverse 
activities,  and  ultimately  provide  a  better  basis  of 
information  for  policymaking  and  scholarly  research.   As 
examples,  we  have  conducted  at  governmental  request  meetings 
on  economic  development  in  Latin  America,  nonproliferation 
of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  and  issues  of  environmental 
change  and  security  which  accomplish  these  ends. 

Most  Wilson  Center  meetings  are  supported  financially  by 
private  funds  and  are  effective  precisely  because  they  occur 
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outside  an  official  government  environment.   We  believe  that 
a  merger  with  the  State  Department  would  undermine  the 
ability  of  the  Center  to  promote  independent  and  nonpartisan 
examination  of  issues  of  basic  importance  to  the  United 
States. 

7)  Has  any  thought  been  given  to  associating  the  WWC  with  a 
major  University? 

A.   The  staff  of  the  Wilson  Center  has  developed  a  number  of 
affiliations  with  universities  in  the  Washington  area.   We 
cosponsor  meetings  with  a  number  of  area  universities,  we 
provide  opportunities  for  library  use,  faculty  club  use,  and 
physical  education  facilities  for  our  scholars  and  staff  at 
a  set  of  arranged  fees  with  different  universities.   We  also 
have  had  a  number  of  faculty  members  of  local  universities 
as  scholars  at  the  Center  and  have  been  able  to  provide  them 
with  the  research  stimulation  associated  with  a  major 
international  center. 

Beyond  these  links  and  associations,  the  staff  and  trustees 
of  the  Center  believe  that  the  mission  of  the  Center  as 
stated  in  its  founding  congressional  charter  to  enhance 
effective  interaction  between  the  world  of  public  affairs 
and  the  world  of  ideas  can  best  be  done  as  an  independent, 
nonpartisan  center  for  advanced  study.   In  this  way  the 
Center  can  serve  its  function  of  research  and  intellectual 
exchange  as  well  as  its  function  of  being  a  memorial  to 
President  Wilson  in  the  most  effective  manner. 

8)  How  is  the  WWC  contributing  to  the  quality  of  life  of  the 
average  American  taxpayer? 

A.   To  gather  a  precise  measurement  of  the  impact  of  the  Wilson 
Center  on  the  life  of  the  average  American  taxpayer  is 
probably  impossible.   Taxpayers  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  Center  are  welcome,  of  course,  to  attend  the  roster  of 
public  events  at  the  Center,  all  of  them  free,  that  crowd 
the  calendar  throughout  the  year.   Others  may  read  the 
Wilson  Quarterly,  or  listen  to  the  Center's  radio  program 
"Dialogue",  or  read  a  book  written  by  one  of  the  Center's 
Fellows,  or  attend  the  college  or  university  where  a  former 
Fellow  teaches  new  courses  that  originated  in  research  done 
at  the  Center,  or  live  in  a  city  where  ideas  about  urban 
renewal  debated  at  the  Center  are  put  into  effect. 

The  Wilson  Center  is  a  presidential  memorial,  a  category  it 
shares  with  such  structures  as  the  Washington  Monument  and 
the  Lincoln  Memorial,  which  contribute  to  the  quality  of 
life  only  of  those  Americans  fortunate  enough  to  visit  the 
sites.   The  impact  of  the  Center  on  citizens'  lives  is  of  a 
different,  more  subtle,  kind  than  that  of  the  stone 
monuments.   It  is  a  fundamental  purpose  of  the  Center  to 
contribute  to  the  broad-based  education  of  the  citizenry, 
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through  means  direct  and  indirect,  immediate  and  long-term. 
The  Center  exists  to  promote  an  attitude  toward  knowledge 
and  the  play  of  ideas  that  is  essential  to  the  proper 
functioning  of  a  democratic  society:  ideas  matter;  no  one 
has  a  monopoly  on  truth;  the  process  of  seeking  truth  is 
continuous  and  difficult  and  best  served  by  a  mix  of  reflec- 
tion and  active  intellectual  debate  and  exchange. 

The  country  cannot  have  too  many  institutions  motivated  by 
these  beliefs  if  democracy  is  to  stay  healthy,  and  Americans 
need  never  have  heard  of  the  Wilson  Center,  or  know  that  the 
Center  is  the  source  of  a  policy  or  decision  that  touches 
them,  to  benefit  from  its  aspirations. 

To  demand  immediate  consequences  from  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  is  to  forget  how  long  the  life  of  an  idea  may  be. 
To  measure  the  significance  of  a  book,  for  example,  by  its 
initial  number  of  readers  is  shortsighted.   Ten  years  ago, 
how  many  people  would  have  had  much  interest  in  a  book  on 
the  national  map  of  Europe  in  the  years  before  World 
War  I  —  precisely  the  kind  of  book  that  gets  written  at  the 
Wilson  Center?   Today  that  forgotten  history  has  a  dramatic 
new  relevance  to  American  policy.   A  nation  as  mighty  as  the 
United  States  needs  to  have  the  patience  to  invest  in  the 
provision  of  a  wisdom  commensurate  with  its  might. 

9)  Who  would  you  say  is  the  greatest  benefactor  of  information 
provided  by  the  scholars  at  the  Center? 

A.   The  principal  immediate  beneficiary  of  the  scholarly 

research  done  at  the  Wilson  Center  is  probably  the  academic 
community,  but  the  academic  community  understood  in  a  wide 
sense,  to  include  both  scholars  and  students.   Most  of  those 
who  hold  fellowships  at  the  Center  are  teachers  as  well  as 
scholars,  and  the  work  they  do  here  almost  certainly  affects 
the  content  and  the  quality  of  the  courses  they  teach.   They 
know  more,  and  the  new  knowledge  is  reflected  in  their 
teaching,  their  writing,  and  their  lecturing. 

But  the  identification  of  beneficiaries  must  extend  further. 
For  example,  many  of  the  Fellows  tape  programs  for  the 
Center's  radio  show,  "Dialogue",  or  write  for  the  Wilson 
Quarterly.   When  those  shows  are  broadcast  around  the 
country  and  the  Quarterly  mailed  to  its  subscribers  and  to 
libraries,  a  lot  more  people  benefit  from  the  scholars' 
research  than  can  be  fit  into  classrooms.   Then,  too,  the 
books  the  scholars  write,  even  when  meant  principally  for 
other  scholars,  are  bought  by  libraries,  where  they  are 
available  to  anyone. 

Of  course,  not  every  Fellow  at  the  Center  is  a  scholar. 
Practitioners  of  various  kinds  —  political  figures, 
diplomats,  journalists,  lawyers,  etc.  —  are  also  in 
residence,  and  their  work  may  be  directed  to  a  more 
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immediate  practical  end  than  the  research  of  the  scholars. 
The  policies  that  may  be  shaped  by  the  efforts  of  the 
practitioners  --  on  urban  and  immigration  issues,  for 
example,  or  health-care  reform  or  ethics  in  the  media  —  can 
affect  the  lives  of  many  citizens  indeed. 

The  Wilson  Center  encourages  and  is  hospitable  to 
fundamental  research  and  scholarship,  which  is  knowledge  of 
a  meticulous  and  reflective  kind,  gathered  from  many  sources 
—  history,  literature,  political,  social,  and  cultural 
analysis,  etc.   But  the  habitual  expectation  is  that  a  good 
portion  of  this  new  knowledge  will  affect  lives  and  be 
brought  to  bear  on  issues  of  importance  to  our  democratic 
process,  which  depends  for  its  proper  working  on  an  informed 
citizenry. 

10)  What  survey  instruments  do  you  use  to  evaluate  client  group 
satisfaction  with  your  programming? 

A.   Although  "survey  instruments"  is  perhaps  not  the  most 
appropriate  term  to  use,  we  do  use  a  great  variety  of 
methods  to  evaluate  client  satisfaction  with  our 
programming.   Every  Fellow  and  Guest  Scholar  submits  a 
rather  detailed  evaluation  of  the  Center  at  the  end  of  his 
or  her  stay  here.   Distinguished  ad  hoc  committees  of 
outsiders  periodically  review  each  of  our  programs.   A 
recent  example  was  a  committee  chaired  by  McGeorge  Bundy 
that  consisted  of  the  Director  of  the  Harvard's  Russian 
Research  Center,  the  former  Director  of  Columbia's  Harriman 
Institute,  and  a  recent  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  (then)  Soviet 
Union  that  reviewed  the  work  of  the  Kennan  Institute  with 
great  thoroughness  and  submitted  a  report  expressing  great 
enthusiasm  for  its  activities  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  conducted.   At  the  moment  our  publications  and  radio 
program  are  being  reviewed  by  a  similar  committee,  and  we 
are  in  the  process  of  forming  yet  another  to  look  into  our 
Latin  American  Program.   Some  of  our  activities,  notably  the 
Wilson  Quarterly  and  our  radio  program,  "Dialogue",  are 
continuously  judged  by  the  marketplace  —  that  is,  by  the 
number  of  subscribers  to  the  former  (and  their 
extraordinarily  high  renewal  rate)  and  by  the  number  of 
radio  stations  carrying  the  latter.   Finally,  every  grant  we 
receive,  including  those  from  federal  agencies,  is 
competitive,  and  our  success  in  these  competitions 
(including  a  grant  of  $750,000  for  the  Cold  War 
International  History  Project  of  which  we  learned  just 
today)  is  evidence  of  the  confidence  of  careful  reviewers 
and  trustees  in  the  work  the  Center  does. 

11)  What  are  the  measurable  benefits  to  "official  Washington"  of 
your  program? 

A.   The  Wilson  Center  benefits  "official  Washington"  by  bringing 
the  best  in  academic  research  to  the  heart  of  the  city, 
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where  Members  of  Congress  and  their  staffs,  journalists, 
staff  of  departments  and  agencies,  and  representatives  of 
business  and  non-profit  groups  can  have  easy  access  to 
fresh,  non-partisan,  ideas  and  information.  The  Center's 
resource  bank  of  scholars,  renewed  and  refreshed  each  year, 
is  easily  accessible  to  the  many  people  in  Washington  who 
want  thoughtful  background  to  policy  decisions. 

The  Center's  regular  series  of  meetings  and  seminars,  which 
are  open  to  the  public,  do  not  showcase  "inside  the  Beltway" 
regulars  as  their  speakers.   To  the  contrary,  the  Center 
endeavors  to  present  individuals  from  around  the  country  and 
the  world  whom  we  feel  have  something  new  and  worthwhile  to 
say  that  would  be  of  interest  to  "official  Washington."   For 
example,  the  noon  discussion  every  Monday  sponsored  by  the 
Kennan  Institute  explores  issues  pertaining  to  the  former 
Soviet  Union,  in  particular  matters  such  as  legal  reform 
that  do  not  get  much  attention  in  the  U.S.  press.   This 
series  is  regularly  standing  room  only.   Another  example  is 
the  monthly  seminar  series  on  contemporary  Japan.   A  recent 
panel  discussion  featuring  three  American  anthropologists 
was  so  unusual  and  compelling  that  the  head  of  the  State 
Department's  Japan  Desk  sent  his  entire  staff  over  to  the 
Center  to  hear  it. 

To  academia? 

A.   The  primary  academic  beneficiaries  of  the  Wilson  Center  are 
those  who  are  selected  as  Fellows,  who  spend  a  year  here 
researching  or  writing  a  book  and  participating  in  a 
community  of  scholars  and  policy-makers.   Their  future 
students  are  the  next  most  important  group.   Other  academic 
beneficiaries  are  those  who  participate  in  Wilson  Center 
conferences,  who  receive  Wilson  Center  Report,  who  subscribe 
to  the  Wilson  Quarterly,  and  who  listen  to  "Dialogue". 
Further,  those  who  serve  among  our  1,000  volunteer  readers 
providing  peer  review  advice  during  our  annual  fellowship 
competition  gain  a  unique  perspective  on  proposals  in  their 
fields  from  around  the  world,  in  effect  having  first  glimpse 
of  the  "cutting  edge".   In  all  these  activities,  the  Center 
gives  priority  to  breaking  down  communications  barriers 
between  academics  and  policy-makers.   To  the  extent  that  we 
succeed,  this  enhanced  communication  benefits  the  entire 
academic  community. 

How  do  your  programs  help  American  business? 

A.   American  companies  do  best  overseas  if  they  bring  with  them 
a  deep  understanding  of  the  history,  politics  and  culture  in 
which  they  want  to  sell  their  products.   Many  U.S.  companies 
frequently  send  representatives  to  Wilson  Center  events  in 
order  to  gain  such  insights.   Some  recent  meetings  at  which 
business  was  well  represented  discussed  the  Japanese  health 
care  system,  economic  reform  and  foreign  investment  in 
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Europe,  economic  development  and  social  change  in  Thailand, 
and  Japan's  high-tech  challenge.   The  Wilson  Quarterly  has 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  issues  affecting 
American  business.   In  just  the  past  two  years,  it  has 
carried  major  features  on  employment  and  wages  in  America, 
the  economic  and  political  implications  of  the  information 
superhighway,  investments  in  American  infrastructure,  and 
the  evolution  of  American  finance.   Prominent  attention  to 
business  in  a  highly  respected  journal  like  the  WQ  enhances 
public  understanding  of  these  issues. 

12)  Your  budget  justification  indicates  that  you  have  made  great 
strides  toward  streamlining  the  Center's  activities,  particularly 
the  operations.  What  specific  actions  have  you  undertaken  to  make 
the  Center  more  efficient,  either  by  reducing  layers,  overtime, 
increasing  volunteerism,  or  enhancing  the  delivery  of  your 
services? 

A.   Over  the  last  8  years  --  beginning  long  before  it  was 

considered  fashionable  —  many  steps  have  been  taken  to  make 
the  Center  streamlined  and  efficient.   Of  perhaps  particular 
note,  the  Wilson  Quarterly  staff  was  cut  50%,  with  no 
diminution  in  product  quality;  the  number  of  applicants  in 
our  annual  fellowship  competition  doubled,  while  our 
fellowship  office  staff  was  reduced  by  20%;  oversight  of  our 
European  programming,  East  and  West,  was  consolidated,  with 
the  savings  of  two  positions;  over  1,000  "volunteer  readers" 
have  been  solicited  to  provide  critical  peer  review  service 
in  fellowship  application  processing;  and  major  progress 
made  in  taking  the  Center  directly  to  the  public  on  the 
electronic  superhighway's  most  versatile  medium,  the  World 
Wide  Web.   These  steps  have  taken  what  was  an  already 
effective  small  organization  and  made  it  even  leaner,  more 
efficient,  cost  effective,  and  publicly  accessible. 


13)  To  what  extent  are  volunteers  involved  with  your  programs? 

A.   Over  1,000  distinguished  subject-matter  experts  from 

academia,  government,  and  the  professions  serve  each  year  as 
volunteers  who  assist  in  the  lengthy  process  of  rating  and 
ranking  the  applications  the  Center  receives  in  its  annual 
Fellowship  competition.   Each  of  these  volunteers  serves  in 
this  critical  peer  review  capacity  without  compensation  of 
any  sort.   In  addition,  the  50  distinguished  individuals  who 
act  each  year  as  subject  matter  guests  for  our  weekly  radio 
program,  "Dialogue",  donate  their  services  without  charge. 

14)  What  is  the  result  of  your  National  Performance  Review 
activities? 

What  savings  have  been  achieved  as  a  result  of  this  effort? 
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A.   As  detailed  above,  the  Center  has  been  engaged  in  self- 
examination,  streamlining,  and  customer  service  review  for  a 
long  time.   Consequently,  very  few  additional  savings  have 
been  identified  as  a  direct  result  of  Vice  President  Gore's 
National  Performance  Review.   As  detailed  in  the  Center's  FY 
1995  budget  justification  materials,  some  $200,000  of 
savings  were  used  to  offset  the  cost  of  legislated  pay 
raises,  through  absorption  within  freed  up  base  resources. 
These  savings  continue  each  year  to  help  finance  what 
otherwise  would  be  a  permanently  higher  payroll  requirement. 
Phase  II  of  the  National  Performance  Review  for  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  Center  is  focusing  on  methods  to  achieve  affordable 
rents  for  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Center  in  the  Federal  Triangle 
Building,  through  reform  of  outmoded  regulations  maintained 
by  the  General  Services  Administration.   NPR  and  GSA  Task 
Force  staff  have  a  number  of  new  models  for  government  rent- 
setting  under  review.   The  Wilson  Center  looks  forward  to 
participating  in  this  Administration  regulatory  reform 
process. 

FEDERAL  TRIANGLE  MOVE: 

1)  Has  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Center  investigated  the  possibility  of 
co-locating  with  another  institution,  such  as  a  university  or 
policy  center? 

The  Center  has  not  investigated  the  possibility  of  co- 
locating  with  another  institution  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 
Founded  by  congressional  charter  and  housed  "within  the 
Smithsonian  Institution"  we  have  had  a  sufficiently  complex 
experience  living  in  the  Smithsonian's  original  Castle 
building  that  we  are  convinced  that  only  by  having  an 
independent  location  can  the  Center  succeed  in  its  missions 
of  stimulating  an  interaction  between  the  world  of  public 
affairs  and  the  world  of  ideas,  and  memorializing  President 
Woodrow  Wilson.   The  independent  identity  and  location  is 
extremely  important  to  support  our  fundraising  as  well  as 
our  image  as  a  non-partisan  center  for  advanced  study.   It 
would  be  even  more  inappropriate  to  be  associated  with  a 
policy  center,  which  invariably  roust  recommend  specific 
policy  alternatives,  than  with  a  university. 

The  staff  and  trustees  of  the  Center  believe  that  its 
missions  can  best  be  achieved  with  an  identifiable  and 
visible  location,  and  through  the  diverse,  high-quality,  and 
autonomous  range  of  research  and  public  exchange  that  we 
sponsor. 

2)  Is  there  an  opportunity  to  develop  a  cost-share  arrangement 
with  an  institution  such  that  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Center  provides 
its  expertise  and  reputation  and  access  to  its  programs  in 
exchange  for  office  space  and  administrative  services? 

A.   The  staff  of  the  Center  are  not  aware  of  any  such 
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opportunities  that  would  not  severely  impair  the  autonomy  of 
the  Center  in  its  efforts  to  promote  basic  research  on  a 
wide  range  of  issues  of  importance  to  policy  communities  and 
academic  scholars  around  the  world.   If  the  Center  were  to 
be  a  body  of  experts  available  to  some  other  organization, 
whether  it  is  a  private  organization  or  another  government 
entity,  our  role  would  be  inextricably  shaped  by  the  needs 
of  that  organization. 

For  the  Center  to  meet  its  memorial  requirements,  it  needs 
to  be  independent.   For  it  to  continue  raising  roughly  half 
of  its  operating  costs,  it  must  be  visible,  open  to  the 
public,  and  be  dealing  effectively  with  a  range  of  issues  of 
broad  national  concern.   Since  the  Center  does  not  wish  to 
restrict  its  research  to  activities  in  the  daily  headlines, 
it  needs  to  have  the  support  to  investigate  the  basic  issues 
which  may  be  of  importance  in  the  headlines  several  years 
from  now.   We  believe  we  are  structured  and  funded  in  such  a 
way  that  these  missions  are  accomplished,  and  we  hope  that 
the  support  will  be  available  for  us  to  continue  in  this 
way. 

3)  If  Federal  funds  are  not  provided  for  the  move,  will  you  seek 
private  funding  sources  to  complete  the  move  or  will  you  forgo 
the  Federal  Triangle  opportunity? 

A.   We  have  already  explored  the  possibility  of  private  support, 
but  have  discovered  —  perhaps  not  surprisingly  —  that 
possible  donors  lose  interest  rapidly  when  they  discover 
that  they  are  being  asked  to  contribute  to  the  construction 
of  a  federal  building.   The  fact  that  the  Center's  occupancy 
of  a  wing  of  the  building  is  nowhere  guaranteed  is  even  more 
discouraging. 

As  mentioned  above,  however,  we  do  feel  that  the  Center's 
presence  in  the  proposed  building  will  assist  immeasurably 
in  fundraising  and  allow  the  Center  over  time  to  become  even 
less  dependent  on  federal  funding. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  Center's  Board  of  Trustees 
has  voted  to  expend  $250,000  of  the  Center's  non- 
appropriated funds  for  the  production  of  an  educational  film 
about  Woodrow  Wilson  that  can  be  shown  in  the  Visitors' 
Center  of  the  new  building  and  also  offered  at  nominal  cost 
to  schools  and  libraries. 

4)  What  would  be  the  GSA  rental  costs  should  the  move  occur? 

A.   GSA  has  not  yet  conducted  a  marketplace  rental  survey  of  the 
immediate  neighborhood  surrounding  the  Federal  Triangle 
Building,  upon  which  its  current  regulations  would  base  the 
Wilson  Center's  annual  rents.   In  the  absence  of  this 
review,  which  GSA  officials  say  will  be  conducted  close  to 
the  time  we  are  scheduled  to  move  in  (the  last  quarter  of 
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1996) ,  we  have  no  hard  basis  on  which  to  estimate  our  final 
costs.   In  various  documents,  GSA  has  quoted  rental  costs 
for  private  sector  occupants  of  the  Federal  Triangle 
Building  at  $2  5  per  sq.  ft.  for  food  services  and  retail 
space,  and  $45  per  sq.  ft.  for  commercial  office  space  — 
both  figures  averaged  over  the  first  five  years  of  occupancy 
(and  therefore  reasonably  commencing  at  amounts  somewhat 
less  for  the  first  year).   On  the  other  hand,  however,  GSA's 
obsolete  rental  guidelines  —  which  are  under  active  review 
and  revision  at  the  instruction  Administrator  Roger 
Johnson  —  would  call  for  rents  much  higher  than  these  for 
the  Building's  federal  tenants.   Given  this  confusion, 
perhaps  the  best  guide  from  which  to  forecast  our  likely 
rent  is  the  Washington  Post's  business  section  which,  on 
March  13,  1995,  listed  "asking  rents  for  new  office  space" 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  at  $36.97  per  sq.  ft.  —  with 
the  caveat  that  "actual  rents  are  usually  discounted  10%  to 
40%"  from  this  figure.   If  one  were  to  assume  a  conservative 
discount  of  just  20%,  the  per  square  foot  cost  would  total 
$29.57.   On  this  basis,  the  Wilson  Center's  80,000  sq.  ft. 
of  Federal  Triangle  Building  space  would  rent  for 
$2,3  66,000.   Support  for  the  Center's  current  lease  of 
supplemental  office  space  at  L' Enfant  Plaza  is  already 
included  in  our  Federal  base,  at  $464,000.   When  added  to 
the  Smithsonian  "windfall"  referred  to  above,  the  Center 
would  be  within  $900,000  of  affording  a  $29.57  rental  rate. 
We  will,  of  course  keep  Subcommittee  staff  immediately 
apprised  of  all  developments  in  this  matter. 

5)  Your  fiscal  year  1994  budget  was  $6.3  million.  The  fiscal 
year  1995  appropriation  was  $9.8  and  the  1996  request  is  $10 
million.  The  increase  for  both  fiscal  year  1995  and  1996  was 
intended  to  provide  one  time  only  costs  associated  with  the  move. 
Should  the  move  occur,  does  this  mean  that  your  fiscal  year  1997 
budget  will  return  to  the  94  level  of  $6.3  million? 

A.   As  indicated  above,  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Center  would  be 

obliged  to  pay  rent  for  this  new  space.   Our  base  budget  for 
expenses  independent  of  the  new  building  in  FY  1995  is  $6.5 
million  (including  pay  raise  costs  appropriated  as  part  of 
our  FY  1995  appropriation) .   Similarly,  further  pay  raise 
costs  legislated  earlier  this  year  would  require  a  base  of 
$6.7  million  in  FY  1996.   Should  our  final  rental 
requirement  for  FY  1997  prove  to  be  similar  to  the  forecast 
above,  our  total  1997  federal  budget  would  then  approximate 
$9.1  million  —  combining  operating  costs  and  rent. 

7)  Your  budget  justification  mentions  costs  beyond  rent  for 
guard  service,  after  hours  utilities,  joint  use  space  ie.  Federal 
Triangle  mail  room,  health  care  unit,  day  care  center,  and 
official  parking.  The  Federal  Triangle  Building  was  quite 
expensive  to  build  and  I  am  sure  has  many  luxury  features 
associated  with  the  structure.  What  will  be  the  monthly/yearly 
rent  charged  to  the  Center  by  GSA? 
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A.   As  discussed  above,  the  yearly  rent  charged  to  the  Center  by 
GSA  has  not  yet  been  determined.   It  should  be  pointed  out, 
however,  that  both  GSA  and  PADC  informed  us  that  the 
increase  in  the  Building's  overall  construction  budget  from 
initial  estimates  some  eight  years  ago  to  the  present  has 
very  little  to  do  with  "luxury"  (a  mailroom,  health  care 
unit,  day  care  center,  and  paid  parking  garage  are  hardly 
luxury  facilities) ,  but  instead  is  due  to  construction 
materials  and  techniques  which  are  designed  to  produce  a 
structure  which  will  outlast  by  several  times  the  customary 
full  depreciation  life  span  for  typical  commercial  office 
buildings.   In  effect,  these  agencies  maintain  that  the 
government  will  recover  the  costs  from  high  quality 
construction  many  times  over,  and  enjoy  an  asset  which  will 
last  for  hundreds  of  years. 

8)  Are  these  costs  mentioned  above  one  time  costs  or  will  these 
extra  services  be  included  in  the  rent  costs? 

A.   According  to  current  regulations  which  are  under  review  and 
revision,  GSA  would  bill  the  Center  for  its  fair  share  of 
mailroom  services  and  other  "joint  use  space"  on  an  annual 
basis,  as  an  additional  expense  over  and  above  base  rent. 
These  regulations,  however,  may  well  change  before  the 
Wilson  Center  moves  in. 

9)  Should  the  move  not  be  approved,  what  costs  would  the 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  Corporation  or  GSA  incur  ? 

A.   We  are  seeking  these  figures  from  PADC  and  GSA,  although  the 
Subcommittee  may  be  able  to  get  them  more  easily  itself  from 
the  former.   It  is  our  belief  that  if  the  move  does  not 
occur,  it  will  be  necessary  to  redesign  our  space 
completely,  and  to  undo  a  substantial  amount  of  construction 
that  has  already  occurred  in  our  part  of  the  building 
precisely  to  make  it  fit  our  unusual  requirements.   A  staff 
member  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings  has 
estimated  that  it  would  cost  GSA  or  another  tenant  something 
on  the  order  of  $4  million  to  design  and  fit  out  our  space 
for  the  use  of  that  tenant,  not  counting  the  cost  of 
reconstruction . 

This,  of  course,  does  not  include  the  costs  of  the  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  hours  already  devoted  to  designing  the  space 
to  meet  our  needs,  or  the  far  greater  costs  of  constructing 
the  skeleton  of  our  portion  of  the  building  in  accordance 
with  our  requirements,  all  of  which  would  be  lost  if  we  do 
not  occupy  that  space. 

10)  If  you  do  not  move,  what  will  be  the  impacts  on  the 
Smithsonian  office  space  you  are  currently  occupying? 

A.   If  we  do  not  move  the  Smithsonian  will  not  be  able  to  take 
possession  of  the  space  we  occupy  in  their  headquarters. 
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Consequently,  the  Smithsonian  would  presumably  maintain 
their  leases  in  nearby  commercial  office  buildings  at  an 
annual  cost  to  the  federal  budget  of  some  $750,000. 

11)  What  lease  arrangement  do  you  have  outstanding  with  other 
office  space? 

A.   The  Wilson  Center  has  a  lease  arrangement  with  "370  L' Enfant 
Limited  Partnership"  for  rental  space  in  the  Aerospace 
building.   Occupying  this  space  is  the  Kennan  Institute  for 
Advanced  Russian  Studies,  our  program  in  East  European 
Studies,  the  Wilson  Quarterly.  "Dialogue,"  the  Wilson  Center 
Press,  accounting  and  personnel  staffs,  and  researchers  for 
several  programs. 

12)  What  offsetting  savings  would  result  from  your  move  to  the 
Federal  Triangle  Building? 

A.   Approximately  $1.3  million  in  base  funds  already 

appropriated  on  an  annual  basis  by  this  Subcommittee  would 
be  available  to  help  offset  the  costs  of  rent  that  the 
Wilson  Center  would  incur  at  the  Federal  Triangle  Building. 
This  sum  includes  the  amount  of  $464,000  appropriated  to  the 
Wilson  Center  for  the  cost  of  its  commercial  office  space 
lease  in  L' Enfant  Plaza,  and  a  portion  of  the  appropriation 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  receives  for  its  rent  of 
commercial  office  space  —  which  would  be  in  excess  of  its 
need  upon  our  departure  from  the  Castle,  freeing  up  space 
for  Smithsonian  consolidation.   We  estimate  the  rental 
"value"  of  the  space  the  Wilson  Center  occupies  in  the 
Castle  at  approximately  $750,000. 

13)  What  costs  does  the  Smithsonian  incur  by  renting  space  for 
their  own  operations  which  could  instead  be  housed  in  the  offices 
which  you  currently  occupy? 

A.   The  Smithsonian  Institution  has  approximately  15  separate 

leases  for  rental  of  office  space.   The  rental  costs  for  the 
leases  range  from  $25.00  to  $42.00  per  square  foot.   The 
Smithsonian  Institution  pays  an  estimated  amount  of  $750,000 
per  year  that  is  equivalent  in  size  to  the  space  that  the 
Wilson  Center  now  occupies  in  the  Castle  building.   If  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  Center  moves  to  the  Federal  Triangle,  this 
amount  could  arguably  be  "transferred"  from  Smithsonian's 
base  to  the  Wilson  Center. 

OUTREACH : 

1)  Six  activities  comprise  the  Center's  outreach  efforts;  major 
conferences,  books  and  publications,  a  radio  program 
("Dialogue"),  the  Wilson  Ouarterlv.  student  programs  and  Internet 
access.  Can  you  briefly  describe  the  highlights  of  each  activity 
and  describe  how  these  different  mediums  increase  the  Center's 
ability  to  reach  a  broad  cross  section  of  the  American  public? 
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Wilson  Center  conferences  provide  opportunities  for  in- 
depth,  non-partisan  dialogue  between  scholars  and 
practitioners  on  topics  ranging  from  the  contemporary 
significance  of  the  American  bill  of  rights  to  Japan's 
changing  international  role.   Typical  conferences  provide 
opportunities  for  scholars  to  synthesize  their  academic 
research  into  interpretive  essays  for  a  broader  audience. 

Unlike  most  academic  meetings,  Wilson  Center  conferences 
endeavor  to  reach  beyond  narrow  disciplinary  concerns  in 
order  to  provide  better  understanding  of  topics  of  national 
or  international  significance.   Unlike  policy-oriented 
"think-tank"  meetings,  every  effort  is  made  to  insure  that 
the  widest  possible  range  of  opinion  is  represented.   In 
addition,  the  flow  of  knowledge  is  not  one-way.   Scholars 
find  Wilson  Center  conferences  to  be  challenging  occasions 
for  Washington  participants  to  bring  different  perspectives 
and  a  sense  of  immediacy  not  found  in  academic  circles. 
This  two-way  communication  insures  that  the  books  which 
result  from  these  conferences  speak  to  larger  issues  and  a 
broader  public.   For  example,  the  conference  on  the  bill  of 
rights  resulted  in  a  widely  acclaimed  book  The  Culture  of 
Rights  and  the  conference  on  Japan  resulted  in  an  easily 
accessible  book,  Japan:  A  New  Kind  of  Superpower? 

The  Center's  books  and  publications  program  annually 
publishes  about  fifteen  books,  five  issues  of  a  newsletter 
(the  Woodrow  Wilson  Center  Report) ,  eleven  issues  of  the 
Center's  calendar,  and  the  Center's  annual  report.  All  the 
Center's  books  present  work  written  either  by  an  individual 
Fellow  or  by  a  group  of  participants  in  a  conference.    The 
Wilson  Center  Press  publishes  in  all  the  subjects  the  Center 
covers,  including,  in  the  past  year,  music  history, 
television  journalism,  nuclear  weapons  nonproliferation, 
ethnic  studies,  economics,  political  science.  Holocaust 
studies,  and  Russian  and  Soviet  history. 

Wilson  Center  books  are  promoted  nationwide  by  the  Center's 
co-publishing  partners,  principally  Cambridge  University 
Press  and  Johns  Hopkins  University  Press.   The  books  are 
fully  described  in  the  co-publishers'  catalogs,  which  are 
distributed  (35,000  to  50,000  copies)  to  bookstores, 
libraries,  and  other  customers,  and  are  presented  by  the  co- 
publishers'  sales  forces  to  booksellers  throughout  the 
country.   These  co-publishing  partnerships  allow  the  Wilson 
Center  to  distribute  books  nationally  without  having  to 
develop  in-house  marketing  capability.   Books  have  been 
reviewed  in  such  widely  read  publications  as  the  Washington 
Post  Book  World,  the  New  York  Times  Book  Review.  Times 
Literary  Supplement  (London) ,  Atlantic  Monthly,  and  the  New 
York  Review  of  Books,  in  addition  to  scholarly  and 
professional  journals. 

Of  the  fifteen  new  titles  per  year,  most  reach  principally  a 
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readership  of  scholars  and  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students.   These  books  are  universally  accessible  to  the 
public  through  public  libraries,  which  can  obtain  them  for 
patrons  from  university  libraries  by  interlibrary  loan.   Two 
or  three  titles  per  year  interest  a  wider  public,  are 
purchased  by  many  public  libraries,  and  are  sold  widely 
through  bookstores.   They  are  sent  to  a  variety  of  popular 
newspapers  and  magazines  for  review  and  are  promoted  to 
booksellers  by  our  co-publishers'  sales  forces. 

"Dialogue"  —  the  Wilson  Center's  radio  program  —  brings 
the  Center's  scholarship  to  a  national  audience  through 
weekly  broadcasts  from  over  150  public,  commercial  and 
university  stations.   This  carriage  is  itself  a  "highlight," 
placing  "Dialogue"  in  the  top  echelon  of  serious  cultural 
programming  in  America.   Within  the  highly  competitive 
broadcasting  environment,  "Dialogue"  has  achieved  important 
critical  recognition  in  six  years  of  operation.   Four  times 
a  finalist  in  Washington's  most  prestigious  radio 
competition  (the  A.I.R.  —  Achievement  in  Radio  —  Awards), 
"Dialogue"  was  also  a  runner-up  for  best  interview  program 
in  the  internationally-acclaimed  New  York  Radio  Festival  of 
1992.   More  than  30  "Dialogue"  programs  have  been  selected 
for  inclusion  in  the  permanent  collection  of  the  Museum  of 
Radio  and  Television  in  New  York. 

"Dialogue's"  most  meaningful  "highlight"  is  the  evidence  of 
its  acceptance  by  faithful  listeners  and  its  incorporation 
into  the  institutional  life  of  this  country.   In  addition  to 
a  continuing  stream  of  listener  response  through  mail,  FAX, 
telephone,  and  e-mail,  "Dialogue"  has  had  selected  programs 
used  in  university  courses  in  institutions  ranging  from 
Harvard  to  Harding  University  in  Memphis.   "Dialogue" 
programs  are  offered  to  blind  listeners  in  Texas  and 
Tennessee  through  special  broadcast  arrangements  and  to 
rest-home  residents  nationwide  through  the  services  of 
Networx.   Internationally,  "Dialogue"  offers  European 
listeners  a  window  on  American  intellectual  life  through  the 
World  Radio  Network,  which  is  based  in  London  and  broadcasts 
throughout  the  continent. 

The  Wilson  Quarterly,  approaching  its  20th  anniversary  next 
fall,  has  a  paid  circulation  of  70,000  subscribers.   Each 
quarter  it  brings  the  best  writing  and  thinking  of  the 
academic  and  intellectual  worlds  to  a  broad  audience  of 
educated  lay  readers.  With  an  average  pass-along  per  issue 
of  about  three  readers  (more,  of  course,  with  library 
subscriptions),  the  WQ  reaches  about  210,000  readers  each 
quarter,  making  it  possibly  the  most  widely  circulated 
quarterly  in  the  United  States.   Subscribers  live  throughout 
the  country.   They  include  business  people,  professionals, 
government  officials,  civic  leaders,  journalists,  teachers, 
and  other  opinion-shapers.   They  are,  by  and  large,  an 
influential  group.   As  well  as  reaching  readers  directly, 
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articles  in  the  WQ  are  often  picked  up,  reported  on,  and 
reprinted  in  other  magazines,  newspapers,  and  journals  (such 
as  the  New  York  Times.  The  Washington  Post.  Reader's  Digest, 
and  Harper's) .   The  WQ  is  one  of  the  most  frequently  read 
journals  in  USIA  libraries  abroad. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Close  Up  Foundation,  the  Center's 
work  is  also  made  accessible  to  high  school  students  from 
around  the  country.   High  school  teachers  and  students  come 
to  Washington  for  an  intensive  government  studies  program 
which  includes  high  level  meetings  and  seminars  with  policy 
leaders.   The  meetings  at  the  Wilson  Center  feature  senior 
staff  and  visiting  scholars  who  discuss  foreign  and  domestic 
issues  and  place  current  events  in  a  historical  context. 
Last  year  over  200  students  visited  the  Center;  this  year's 
program  will  reach  many  more.   In  only  two  months  of 
sessions  over  150  students,  representing  11  states,  have 
participated.   Another  200  students  are  expected  to  take 
part  in  seminars  before  the  end  of  this  semester. 

Disseminating  information  about  the  Wilson  Center  via 
Internet  is  the  newest  of  the  outreach  efforts.   The  Center 
is  in  the  early  stages  of  taking  advantage  of  the  numerous 
opportunities  this  new  technology  offers  for  reaching 
Americans  directly  in  their  homes  and  offices.   Just  this 
year,  over  2,200  people  have  received  via  Internet 
information  on  applying  for  Wilson  Center  fellowships. 
Information  about  broadcast  times  and  stations  for 
"Dialogue"  is  accessible  through  America  Online,  and 
complete  texts  of  interviews  are  available  as  well.   Other 
Center  information  available  on  Internet  pertains  to  the 
Kennan  Institute  and  Wilson  Center  Press  publications.   As 
we  explore  the  potential  for  outreach  on  the  "Information 
Superhighway,"  we  look  forward  to  having  our  entire  meetings 
calendar,  conference  agendas,  and  information  about  current 
Wilson  Center  Fellows  fully  accessible  to  the  millions  of 
people  who  travel  it  each  day. 

2)  To  what  extent  are  the  Center's  programs  and  materials 
available  in  public  libraries,  schools  etc.? 

A.   Books  published  by  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Center  Press  are 
regularly  used  as  textbooks,  for  example: 

American  Media:   The  Wilson  Quarterly  Reader,  edited  by 
Philip  Cook,  Douglas  Gomery,  and  Lawrence  Lichty 

Cities  without  Suburbs,  by  David  Rusk 

Unsilent  Revolution:   Television  News  and  American  Public 
Life,  1948-1991,  by  Robert  Donovan  and  Ray  Scherer 

Hotel  Warriors:   Covering  the  Gulf  War,  by  John  J.  Fialka 
(widely  used  in  U.S.  military  courses) 

Government  and  Environmental  Politics:   Essays  on  Historical 

Developments  Since  World  War  Two,  edited  by  Michael  J. 
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Lacey 
The  Future  of  News,  edited  by  Philip  Cook,  Douglas  Gomery, 

and  Lawrence  Lichty 
A  Culture  of  Rights;   The  Bill  of  Rights  in  Philosophy. 

Politics,  and  Law.  1791  and  1991.  edited  by  Michael  J. 

Lacey  and  Knud  Haakonssen 

All  Woodrow  Wilson  Center  Press  books  are  available  at 
libraries,  mostly  at  colleges,  throughout  the  United  States. 
In  a  recent  survey  of  reports  of  ownership  of  our  1993 
titles  in  the  largest  shared-cataloging  system  for  libraries 
in  the  country,  OCLC,  even  the  least-owned  title  was 
reported  by  142  libraries  or  library  systems  in  39  states. 
The  most-owned  1993  title  was  reported  by  442  libraries  or 
library  systems,  83  of  them  public,  in  46  states.   The 
most-owned  title  published  in  any  year  (Unsilent  Revolution, 
1992)  was  reported  by  1,092  libraries  or  library  systems, 
151  of  them  public,  in  all  50  states. 

(This  is  a  measure  of  distribution,  but  not  a  count  of  the 
number  of  copies  of  our  books  in  the  country's  libraries, 
because:   (1)  Not  all  libraries  report  the  holdings  of  their 
collections  to  OCLC.   (2)  Public  libraries  usually  report  to 
OCLC  by  systems  (citywide  or  regional) ,  not 

library-by-library,  so  a  single  report  of  ownership  in  OCLC 
may  easily  cover  multiple  copies.   A  college  library 
reporting  ownership  may  also  own  multiple  copies.) 

Even  the  books  in  academic  libraries  are  available  to  the 
general  public.   First,  most  academic  libraries  are  open  to 
the  public  for  use  of  materials  on  site  (though  not  for 
borrowing) .   Second,  virtually  all  academic  libraries 
participate  in  interlibrary  loan  arrangements,  in  which  a 
public  library  patron  can  borrow  an  academic  library's  book 
through  his  or  her  local  public  library.   Interlibrary 
transactions  have  been  made  increasingly  easy  by  electronic 
information  systems,  such  as  use  of  shared-cataloging 
systems  like  OCLC  and  availability  of  academic  library 
catalogs  via  the  Internet. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  easy  way  to  identify  library  or 
school  subscribers  to  the  Wilson  Quarterly;  however,  a  few 
assumptions  can  be  made.   The  Quarterly  authorizes  about  30 
subscription  agencies  to  sell  subscriptions  to  the  magazine. 
The  Wilson  Quarterly  receives  about  1,100  to  1,300  such 
agency  orders  each  year.   Many  libraries  and  schools  use 
these  agencies  to  order  their  subscriptions,  so  one  may 
assume  that  the  bulk  of  agency  orders  are  in  fact  academic 
and/or  library  subscribers. 

3)  What  is  the  projected  usage  of  on-line  materials  from  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  Center? 

A.   Because  the  Center's  on-line  information  is  currently 
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"scattered"  across  the  Internet  and  lacks  a  unified  base  of 
reference  for  the  inquiring  public,  it  is  difficult  to  gauge 
on-line  usage.   Certain  areas,  such  as  "Dialogue"  program 
inquiries,  can  be  monitored  simply  because  the  on-line 
inquiry  comes  directly  to  our  offices.   In  most  cases, 
however,  the  information  is  located  and  selected  with  no 
ability  to  monitor  traffic.   Even  in  cases  where  traffic 
documentation  is  possible,  it  is  those  who  operate  the  site 
and  not  for  those  who  simply  make  information  accessible  on 
it  who  can  do  so. 

For  this  reason  a  dedicated  Center  "home"  on  the  internet  is 
desirable.   Having  all  information  located  on  a  system  in- 
house  allows  all  inquiries  to  terminate  at  our  location, 
thereby  allowing  us  to  monitor  the  flow  of  both  information 
and  public  usage.   This  "home"  is  discussed  in  greater 
detail  under  question  #12. 

4)  For  the  above  mentioned  six  activities,  how  much  of  these 
efforts  are  funded  with  Federal  funds  and  non-federal  funds? 
Please  be  specific? 

A.   Actual  expenses  during  FY  1994  for  the  above  mentioned 

activities  are  listed  below.   Non-federal  expenditures  for 
"books  and  publications"  include  support  (in  the  amount  of 
$250,000)  from  the  Press's  co-publishing  partners,  Johns 
Hopkins  University  Press,  Cambridge  University  Press,  and 
Stanford  University  Press.   There  were  no  expenses  during 
1994  for  Internet  access  —  activity  was  in  the  planning 


stage. 


FY  1994  Non-salary  Expenditures 
Federal    Non-federal 


major  conferences  $259,000  $     285,000 

books  and  publications  38,600  432,200 

"Dialogue"  80,000  300 

Wilson  Quarterly  283,000  1,517,000 

student  programs  66,000  79,300 

Internet  access  -0-  -0- 

5)  Please  describe  the  audience  served  by  each  activity? 

A.   All  Wilson  Center  outreach  activities  have  as  their  goal 
extending  the  best  of  the  nation's  scholarly  and 
intellectual  life  to  a  broad  public.   The  various  outreach 
activities  reach  that  public  with  varying  degrees  of 
directness.   Each  major  conference  is  usually  attended  by  a 
group  of  about  fifty  scholars,  government  official, 
journalists,  and  representatives  of  business  and  non- 
profits.  However,  the  ideas  and  research  generated  in  these 
sessions  reach  a  wider  public  through  books  based  on  the 
conferences  and  through  their  impact  on  the  work  of  the 
attendees.   Most  books  published  by  the  Wilson  Center  Press 
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are  written  for  the  primary  use  of  scholars  and  their 
students  —  both  graduate  and  undergraduate,  as  well  as  for 
other  experts  in  government  and  business.   They  become  part 
of  the  knowledge  base  so  essential  to  the  nation's  future. 

"Dialogue",  the  Center's  radio  program,  and  the  Wilson 
Quarterly  reach  hundreds  of  thousands  of  ordinary  Americans 
where  they  live  and  work.   "Dialogue's"  listeners  live  in 
New  York  City  and  in  Gainesville,  Georgia;  in  Chicago, 
Illinois  and  Alliance,  Ohio;  in  Los  Angeles,  California  and 
in  Sand  Point,  Idaho.   Subscribers  to  the  WQ  live  in  every 
state.   The  intent  of  "Dialogue's"  producer  and  Wfi's  editor 
is  to  "serve"  Americans  who  are  hungry  for  serious  thinking 
and  civil  discourse. 

The  Center's  program  with  the  Close  Up  Foundation  has  as  its 
audience  high  school  students  and  teachers.   We  would  like 
to  expand  the  number  of  students  this  activity  currently 
reaches.   The  audience  for  Center  information  on  Internet  is 
just  now  being  tapped,  but  has  the  potential  for  being  the 
largest  audience  of  all. 

6)  What  are  you  doing  to  make  the  Wilson  Quarterly  fully 
self-supporting? 

A.   The  Center's  Board  of  Trustees  has  recently  voted  to  spend 
$300,000  on  a  campaign  to  increase  circulation  of  the  Wilson 
Quarterly,  the  only  real  possibility  of  making  it  self- 
supporting.   Given  the  circumstances  of  similar 
publications,  it  seems  likely  that  the  Quarterly  will 
continue  to  require  a  subvention  to  supplement  its  own 
earnings.   We  are  pleased  that  those  earnings,  plus  non- 
appropriated funds  provided  by  the  Center,  already  cover  85% 
of  the  Quarterly' s  expenses.   We  hope  to  increase  that 
percentage. 

7)  Describe  your  Student  Programs,  specifically  your 
interactions  with  the  Close-up  Foundation? 

A.   The  Close  Up  Foundation  is  a  nonprofit,  nonpartisan 

citizenship  education  organization  dedicated  to  increasing 
community  involvement,  promoting  academic  achievement,  and 
creating  civic  awareness.   To  assist  in  that  goal,  the 
Wilson  Center  sponsors  a  regular  series  of  seminars  for  high 
school  students  and  teachers  during  their  week-long  stay  in 
Washington.   The  students  meet  with  our  visiting  scholars 
and  senior  staff,  who  discuss  foreign  and  domestic  issues 
and  place  current  events  in  a  historical  context. 

Topics  for  the  seminar  vary  as  widely  as  the  areas  of 
research  pursued  by  our  scholars.   Speakers  have  engaged  the 
students  on  such  topics  as  the  prospects  for  peace  in  the 
Middle  East,  the  future  of  reform  in  China,  the  role  of  the 
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United  States  in  a  Post-Cold  War  world,  and  the  psychology 
of  the  Holocaust.   The  first  three  seminars  have  featured 
Robert  Litwak,  Director  of  International  Studies  (currently 
on  sabbatical  staff  position  with  the  National  Security 
Council) ;  Walter  Reich,  Senior  Scholar  and  Director  of  the 
Project  on  Health,  Values  and  Public  Policy;  and  Joseph 
Tulchin;  Director  of  the  Latin  American  Program. 

Last  year,  over  200  hundred  students  made  the  Center  part  of 
their  Washington  experience,  and  this  year's  expanded 
program  will  reach  many  more.   In  the  first  two  months  of 
the  sessions,  over  150  students  —  from  cities  and  towns 
like  Carrollton,  Georgia,  Cleveland,  Ohio  and  New  Caney, 
Texas  —  representing  11  states,  have  already  participated. 
Another  200  students  are  expected  to  visit  the  Center  before 
the  end  of  this  semester. 

8)  What  percentage  of  your  programs  are  oriented  to  scholarly 
institutions,  adult  academia  versus  graduate,  undergraduate,  high 
school  students  and  the  non-academia  taxpayer? 

A.   Because  we  do  not  keep  records  this  way,  and  because  all  of 
our  programs  and  staff  efforts  are  devoted  to  serving  more 
than  one  audience,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  for  us  to 
supply  realistic  percentages  for  the  categories  listed  in 
the  question.   For  example,  a  given  Fellow  may  lecture  to 
high  school  students;  be  interviewed  on  our  radio  program; 
write  an  article  for  the  Wilson  Quarterly;  contribute  to  the 
training  of  an  undergraduate  research  assistant;  lead 
discussions  designed  both  for  scholars  and  the  policy 
community;  and  write  a  book  of  considerable  interest  to  the 
non-academic  taxpayer. 

9)  Can  you  describe  your  internship  program?  How  many  students 
participate  and  what  is  your  selection  process? 

A.   The  Internship  Program  at  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Center  has  two 
aims.   First  it  supports  the  research  work  of  the  resident 
Fellows  and  Scholars  by  providing  student  interns  to  assist 
and  facilitate  their  research  tasks.   The  duties  of  an 
intern  at  the  Center  include  the  searching  for  source 
materials  at  area  institutions;  analysis  and  summarization 
of  research  materials;  the  compilation  of  bibliographies; 
proofreading  and  editing  of  written  work;  clarification  of 
quotations  in  response  to  references;  and  locating  and 
transporting  inter-library  loan  materials. 

Second,  the  Internship  Program  offers  research  experiences 
to  outstanding  juniors,  seniors,  and  graduate  students  in 
fields  related  to  their  areas  of  study.   Their  internship 
experience  allows  them  to  participate  in  the  day-to-day 
operations  of  an  institution  dedicated  to  the  highest 
scholarly  pursuits.   Each  intern  provides  16  to  20  hours  per 
week  of  research  and  other  assistance  to  a  Fellow  or  a 
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Scholar  for  a  period  of  between  three  to  nine  months. 
Internship  stipends  are  very  modest  (below  minimum  wage)  and 
help  defray  daily  transportation  and  lunch  costs. 

The  number  of  participating  interns  varies  according  to  the 
Center's  research  program.   During  the  past  three  years 
about  100  students  have  annually  participated  in  this 
Program.   The  duration  of  individual  internships  varies 
depending  on  the  Fellow/Scholar's  appointment.   Currently 
there  are  75  Interns  at  the  Center.   The  number  of 
applicants  is  about  four  times  the  number  who  are  selected. 
The  Center's  Internship  Office  contacts,  on  a  regular  basis, 
major  universities  and  colleges  and  in  turn  receives 
applications  from  students  of  these  institutions.   Since 
1993  the  following  institutions  of  higher  learning  had 
representations  in  the  Internship  Program: 

Universities 

American,  Arizona,  Baylor,  Brown,  California  at  Santa 
Barbara,  Chicago,  Clark,  Colgate,  Columbia,  Cornell,  Drew, 
Duke,  Duquesne,  Emory,   George  Mason,  George  Washington, 
Georgetown,  Hamline,  Harvard,  Howard,  Houston,  Illinois, 
Johns  Hopkins,  Kansas  State,  Maryland,  Massachussets  at 
Amherst,  Michigan,  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Pittsburgh, 
Portland  State,  Princeton,  Richmond,  San  Francisco  State, 
Stanford,  Syracuse,  Tennessee,  Texas  at  Austin,  Texas 
Christian,  Tufts,  Virginia,  Washington,  Washington  and  Lee, 
Wesleyan,  Wisconsin  at  Madison,  Wyoming,  Yale. 

Colleges 

Amherst,  Bowdoin,  Bryn  Mawr,  Carleton,  Claremont  McKenna, 
Colby,  Colorado,  Davidson,  Hampshire,  Kenyon,  Macalester, 
Mary  Baldwin,  Middlebury,  Mount  Holyok,  Mt.  Vernon, 
Oberline,  St.  John's,  St.  Mary,  Vassar,  Wellesley,  Wheaton. 

Criteria  for  the  selection  of  interns  include  the  following: 

a)  Grade  point  average. 

b)  Academic  level  (e.g.,  undergraduate,  graduate,  post- 
graduate) . 

c)  Fellows'  and  Scholars'  needs  for  particular  skills  and 
academic  training  such  as  language  skills,  specific  fields 
of  study,  etc. 

d)  Recommendation  by  applicants'  academic  supervisors. 

10)  What  specific  information  is  available  on  the  Internet? 
A.   Announcement  of  Fellowships: 
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Over  2,200  people  received  the  "Fellowships  in  the 
Humanities  and  Social  Sciences  1995-1996"  electronically  via 
Internet  discussion  groups.  Also,  the  announcement  has  been 
placed  on  at  least  nine  gopher  sites: 

gopher . urz . uni-heidelberg .de 

gopher2 . ucla . edu 

gopher . ucla . edu 

gopher . unomaha . edu 

hagar.albany.edu 

gopher . uic . edu 

gate. oxy.edu 

esf  .Colorado.edu 

ukanaix.  cc.  ukans  .  edu 

Articles  about  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Center  at  Gopher  sites: 

"Hartman  Appointed  as  Woodrow  Wilson  Center  Fellow" 

—  yaleinfo.yale.edu 

"English  Professor  Deborah  McDowell  Named  Woodrow  Wilson 
Fellow"  —  (Charlottesville,  Univ.  News  Office) 

—  minerva. ace. Virginia 

"President  Names  Jean  L.  Hennessey  as  a  Member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  International  Center 
for  Scholars"  —  (White  House  Press  Release) 
—  gopher.uic.edu 

"Dialogue"  station  and  program  information: 

"Dialogue"  information  is  easily  accessible  in  the 
Smithsonian  On  the  Air  section  of  America  Online,  the 
nations  #1  online  network  with  over  2,000,000  subscribers 
(and  currently  growing  by  over  5000  per  day) .  Users  can 
determine  broadcast  times  and  stations  in  their  area,  browse 
program  titles  by  subject,  and  leave  comments  for  the  staff. 

"Dialogue"  digital  audio  on  the  Internet: 

Select  archival  audio  files  of  complete  "Dialogue" 
interviews  (actual  audio,  not  text  transcripts)  are 
available  through  the  Internet  Multicasting  Service 
worldwide.  Sites,  downloading  instructions  and  offerings  may 
be  obtained  by  contacting  IMS  at  infoEradio.com. 

Kennan  Institute: 

The  Kennan  Institute  maintains  information,  including 
instructions  on  applying  for  Kennan  Institute  grants,  at  the 
gopher  site  info.irex.org. 

Virtual  Woodrow  Wilson  Center: 


90-504  95-19 
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The  Center's  library  staff  has  helped  develop  a 
"Collegetown"  MOO  ("multi-user  object-oriented"  interface) 
for  the  Center.  It  includes  the  Kennan  Institute  gopher 
menu,  other  menus  of  interest  to  scholars,  and  a  Woodrow 
Wilson  Center  mission  statement.  Users  log  in  through  a 
Telnet  connection  to 
next.cs.bvc.edu  7777. 

Woodrow  Wilson  Center  publications: 

Books  published  by  the  Wilson  Center  Press  are  available  on 
the  Internet;  joint  offerings  with  Cambridge  University 
Press  are  accessible  via  anonymous  FTP  to  the  combined 
catalogue  of  the  Association  of  American  University  Presses 
at  aaup.pupress.princeton.edu;  joint  offerings  with  Johns 
Hopkins  University  Press  are  available  at 
jhunix.hcf . jhu.edu. 

11)  Who  are  the  principle  users  of  this  data? 

A.   One  problem  with  gopher  sites  and  bitnet  discussion  groups 
containing  Center  information  is  that  there  is  either  no 
effective  way  to  track  users  or  the  means  of  tracking  lies 
outside  the  Center.  Judging  by  the  locations  of  the  gopher 
sites,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  university  populations  and 
researchers  access  the  information  at  Princeton  University, 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles,  University  of  Colorado,  University  of  Kansas,  and 
others. 

The  most  effective  way  to  track  users  is  to  set  up  a  system 
in-house  (the  actual  computer  residing  in  the  Center)  for 
listserves  (where  every  week  or  month  certain  users  who  sign 
up  automatically  receive  an  e-mail  of  the  Calendar,  etc.), 
gopher  site  information  (general  text  information) ,  and  a 
World  Wide  Web  home  page  (multimedia  information  linked  to 
other  information  on  the  Internet) .  Such  a  machine  could  be 
used  to  periodically  produce  a  list  of  e-mail  addresses  of 
"visitors,"  allowing  more  clarity  and  accuracy  in 
ascertaining  user  identities. 

"Dialogue"  announces  its  e-mail  address  at  the  conclusion  of 
each  radio  program  (Radiodial@aol.com)  as  well  as  in  the 
Wilson  Center  Calendar.  The  response  has  been  encouraging. 
About  10-15  people  per  week  currently  send  e-mail  requests 
for  more  information  on  the  program  in  general  or  a  specific 
discussion  they  have  heard  (and  that  number  grows  each 
week) .  It  has  enabled  us  more  effectively  to  promote  the 
program  and  the  Center  as  well  as  start  a  database  including 
listeners'  e-mail  numbers  for  future  notification  of  a  Web 
page  and/or  listserve  offerings  (like  an  electronic 
newsletter) .  It  has  also  enabled  us  to  refer  more  people  to 
the  distribution  house  which  takes  orders  for  cassettes  of 
our  program.  Another  benefit  is  feedback  —  most  listeners 
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comroent  to  the  radio  stations  on  which  they  hear  the 
programs.  We  traditionally  rely  on  station  program  directors 
to  tell  us  how  their  public  views  our  program.  Now  we  have  a 
direct  link  to  our  listening  public,  and  the  response  has 
been  very  positive. 

We  will  be  happy  to  provide  copies  of  e-mail  requests  and 
comments  at  the  Committee's  request, 

12)  Your  budget  mentions  creating  a  "home  page"  on  the  World  Wide 
Web.   The  goal  is  to  broaden  public  access  to  information.  Can 
you  describe  this  system  and  how  it  will  benefit  the  general 
public  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  enter? 

A.   Unlike  "Gopher",  "Archie",  "Veronica"  and  other  Internet 

search  tools  commonly  used  on  the  Internet,  the  Web  employs 
Hypertext  —  a  method  of  linking  documents  and  pieces  of 
documents  together  with  text,  video  and  audio.  A  regular 
search  might  include  someone  typing  "Wilson"  and  receiving  a 
list  of  only  those  documents  containing  Wilson  in  the  title. 
With  Hypertext,  someone  could  type  "Wilson"  and  receive  all 
online  Center  documents,  all  references  to  Wilson,  etc,  (at 
least  those  which  are  marked  with  hypertext) .  In  the  best 
case  study,  anyone  searching  "Wilson"  would  be  delivered  to 
a  special  "area"  on  the  Internet  which  we  would  continuously 
update  and  design. 

As  visitors  move  through  the  pages,  a  hypertext  link  might 
"transport"  them  instantly  to  another  computer  (another  home 
page)  anywhere  in  the  world.  For  instance,  while  browsing 
the  Wilson  Center  home  page,  if  someone  wanted  more 
information  on  the  legislation  for  the  new  building,  this 
would  be  an  option  (a  button  to  click  on) .  Once  clicked, 
they  could  be  transported  to  a  U.S.  Congress  database  (all 
of  these  moves  are  transparent  to  the  visitor  —  to  them 
it's  just  browsing  through  web  pages).  However,  a  border 
around  the  screen  would  still  be  a  Wilson  Center  border  and 
would  include  buttons  to  "Go  Back"  etc.  This  works  the  other 
way  around  as  well:   We  can  set  up  hypertext  links  so 
someone  searching  Asian  history  is  automatically  delivered 
to  our  home  page,  with  the  option  to  browse. 

What  we  would  design  is  called  a  World  Wide  Web  "home  page," 
This  is  a  graphical  "welcome"  to  all  who  visit  our  "site", 
and  gives  us  the  advantage  of  designing  our  own  part  of  the 
Web.  Here's  a  scenario:  At  the  home  page  we  allow  users  a 
simple  point-and-click  voyage  through  the  Center  itself 
("About  the  Center",  "President  Wilson",  "Departments  of  the 
Center",  "Fellowship  Application",  "Meet  the  Fellows", 
etc.).  We  then  mark  in  Hypertext  files  elsewhere  in  the  net 
which  correspond  to  us;  for  example,  someone  searching  for 
"Wilson"  in  a  database  on  U.S.  Presidents  would  be 
"delivered"  instantaneously  to  our  Home  Page,  to  browse  or 
leave  as  they  see  fit.  We  could  also  arrange  to  highlight 
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the  work  of  the  fellows  —  someone  researching  the  American 
Revolution  would  be  delivered  to  the  "Meet  the  Fellows" 
section,  or  directly  to  the  Gordon  Wood  page  and  any  of  his 
work  which  has  been  upl inked. 

The  Web  is  the  single  fastest  growing  aspect  of  the  entire 
Internet.   Three  years  ago  there  were  under  100  Web  sites 
worldwide.  Today  there  more  than  60,000,  It  is  by  far 
becoming  the  standard  for  electronic  information 
dissemination,  and  is  currently  the  only  widely-used  portion 
of  the  Internet  to  be  multimedia-capable. 

FELLOWSHIP  PROGRAMS: 

1)  Please  briefly  explain  the  purpose  of  this  program  and  why  it 
has  a  unique  Federal  role? 

A.   This  is  discussed  at  considerable  length  in  the 

Justifications  submitted  to  the  Subcommittee  with  our  FY 
1996  budget.  Rather  than  repeating  that,  I  would  prefer  to 
quote  the  words  of  one  of  our  alumni,  a  distinguished 
Professor  of  American  History  at  Columbia  University,  who 
speaks  precisely  of  "the  unique  role"  of  the  Center: 

"I  have  a  strong  sense  of  the  unique  role  the  institution 
plays  in  the  life  of  Washington  and  of  the  nation.   It  is 
the  only  scholarly  institution  in  the  United  States  that 
effectively  bridges  the  gap  between  academia  and  government; 
one  of  the  few  places  in  which  scholars  and  policymakers 
regularly  interact;  one  of  the  very  small  number  of  research 
centers  that  fund  nonacademic  writers  and  experts.   The 
scholarship  that  has  emerged  —  both  in  the  books  that 
Fellows  write  there  and  in  the  exchange  of  views  that  the 
Center's  many  activities  produce  —  enriches  our  national 
intellectual  life  immeasurably.   It  also  provides  an 
invaluable  source  of  ideas  and  discussion  for  people  in 
Washington  who,  in  other  contexts,  find  it  difficult  to  look 
beyond  the  immediate.   The  Wilson  Center  is  an  indispensable 
part  of  American  public  life  —  and  a  fitting  memorial  to 
the  president  for  whom  it  is  named.   I  trust  it  will  survive 
for  many  years  to  come  as  a  focal  point  of  the  effort  to 
understand  the  world  and  our  nation's  place  in  it." 

While  these  words  refer  to  the  Center  as  a  whole,  there  is 
no  question  that  the  fellowship  program  is  the  heart  of 
everything  the  Center  does.   The  question  of  why  this  role 
should  necessarily  be  Federal  is  arguable,  but  the  fact  that 
bringing  together  the  worlds  of  learning  and  of  public 
affairs  clearly  serves  the  national  interest,  the  fact  that 
no  other  institution  Federal  or  private  performs  this 
function  as  effectively  as  the  Wilson  Center,  and  the  fact 
that  the  Center  is  a  fitting  official  memorial  to  President 
Wilson,  all  argue  for  the  propriety  of  Federal  support. 
Finally,  we  would  mention  again  that  the  Center  is  a  highly 
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successful  Federal/Private  partnership,  which  gives  it 
official  status  when  that  is  appropriate  and  non-official 
status  when  that  is  more  effective. 

2)  How  do  the  scholars  interact  with  the  government,  legislative 
and  business  communities  while  in  residence? 

A.   Please  see  the  answer  to  Question  number  11,  above. 

3)  What  is  the  composition  of  the  currently  selected  scholars  in 
terms  of  profession,  nationality,  career  stage  etc.? 

A.   During  the  current  fiscal  year,  our  distinguished  visitors 
in  residence  include  32  Fellows  and  19  Guest  Scholars.   The 
principal  difference  between  these  two  categories  is  in  the 
scholar's  profession  —  63%  of  our  Guest  Scholars,  as 
opposed  to  12.5%  of  our  Fellows,  are  from  careers  outside 
academe.   Our  Guest  Scholars  are  also  older  (average  age  is 
8  years  older)  and  more  likely  to  be  foreign  nationals  (42% 
rather  than  34%) . 

Profession   35  of  the  51  scholars  are  academics.   16  (or 
31%)  come  from  careers  outside  academe.   Of  these  16,  the 
largest  number  are  journalists  (6) ,  with  government 
officials  (5)  a  close  second  (including  four  former 
diplomats  and  one  former  counsel  from  the  U.S.  State 
Department),  followed  by  lawyers  (3),  and  a  foundation 
executive  and  a  freelance  author. 

Nationality   32  (or  63%)  are  US  citizens  from  fifteen  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.   The  19  foreign  nationals  come 
from  12  countries:  Russia  (4),  Canada  (3),  Germany  (2), 
Israel  (2),  Bulgaria,  Bosnia-Herzegovinia,  France,  Ghana, 
Japan,  Peru,  Thailand,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Career  Stage   The  majority  (75%)  of  our  academics  are  full 
professors;  the  other  quarter  are  at  mid-level,  primarily 
associate  professors.   Our  non-academics  have  a  similar 
degree  of  accomplishment. 

Age  About  half  our  scholars  are  50  years  old  or  older  and 
the  other  half  range  in  age  from  37  to  49.   The  average  age 
is  53. 
Gender   15  (or  29%)  are  women. 

U.S.  Minority   2  (or  6%)  of  our  US  citizens  are  Afro- 
American. 

Discipline  The  largest  number  of  scholars  are  in  political 
science  (20),  followed  by  history  (11),  literature  (6),  law 
(4),  international  relations  (3),  sociology  (3),  and  one 
each  in  anthropology,  economics,  film,  and  philosophy. 

Area  of  world  studied   Scholars'  research  interests  span  the 
globe  and  extend  to  Asia,  the  United  States,  Russia,  Eastern 
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and  Western  Europe,  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and  Latin 
America. 

As  is  usually  the  case,  the  Center  has  a  remarkably  diverse 
group  of  individuals  pursuing  an  extremely  wide  range  of 
research  topics. 

4)  Why  do  some  of  the  scholarships  go  to  non-citizens? 

A.   There  are  a  number  of  reasons.   The  first  is  that  the 

Congress  created  the  Center  explicitly  as  an  international 
center  and  authorized  the  board  to  appoint  scholars  from 
abroad  and  "provide  stipends,  grants  and  fellowships  to  such 
scholars  ...."  The  second  is  that  non-citizen  Fellows,  who 
now  comprise  roughly  one-quarter  of  the  total,  contribute 
greatly  to  the  intellectual  life  of  the  Center  and,  in  many 
cases,  to  its  various  outreach  programs.   It  has  proved 
enormously  fruitful  to  U.S.  Fellows  to  spend  a  substantial 
period  of  time  with  Fellows  from  other  parts  of  the  world, 
in  terms  both  of  their  work  and  of  broadened  horizons. 
Finally,  the  Center  has  over  the  years  built  up  an 
impressive  list  of  alumni  holding  important  non-academic 
positions  in  a  large  number  of  countries,  not  to  mention 
distinguished  scholars  around  the  world.   The  following  is  a 
partial  list  of  the  former:   Prime  Minister  of  South  Korea; 
Deputy  Prime  Minister  of  South  Korea,  now  Chairman  of 
Central  Bank;  Member  of  Parliament  in  Japan;  Foreign 
Minister  of  Japan;  Director  of  Military  Intelligence  and 
Adviser  on  Security  Affairs  to  Prime  Minister  of  Israel; 
Counselor  and  Press  Spokesman  for  the  President  of  Egypt; 
Israel's  Ambassador  to  the  United  States;  Romania's 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States;  Minister  of  Economic 
Planning  in  the  Czech  Republic;  Chairman,  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  Parliament  of  Poland;  Foreign  Minister  of 
Hungary;  Member  of  the  Hungarian  Parliament;  Member  of  the 
Spanish  Parliament;  Chief  Judge  of  the  German  Constitutional 
Court;  Member  of  the  British  Parliament;  Chief  Justice  of 
the  European  Court  of  Justice;  President  of  Argentina;  Chief 
of  Staff  to  the  President  of  Chile;  leading  opposition 
candidate  in  the  Argentine  election  for  President;  the 
President  of  Brazil;  Member  of  Parliament,  Russian  Duma; 
National  Security  Adviser  to  the  President  of  Russia;  and 
the  Nationalities  Affairs  Adviser  to  the  President  of 
Russia.   There  are  now  Wilson  Center  alumni  groups  in 
Western  Europe,  in  Russia,  in  Japan,  in  the  Republic  of 
Korea,  and  in  Chile.   All  of  these  were  spontaneously 
organized  by  the  alumni  themselves  and  represent  a  valuable 
resource  for  the  Center  and  for  its  U.S.  alumni. 

5)  Do  fellowships  go  to  persons  of  means,  or  is  means-testing 
one  of  the  selection  criteria? 

A.   The  selection  of  our  Fellows  is,  in  academic  terminology, 
"need  blind."   On  the  other  hand,  the  calculation  of 
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stipends  —  if  any  —  is  essentially  based  on  a  "no  gain/no 
loss"  policy.   That  is  to  say,  we  try  to  match  each  Fellow's 
income  during  the  previous  year,  less  any  other  grants  or 
sabbatical  payments  he  or  she  may  receive  during  the 
fellowship  year.   In  the  case  of  most  foreign  Fellows,  where 
prior  earnings  are  essentially  irrelevant  in  U.S.  terms  and 
their  funding  from  other  sources  is  generally  absent,  we 
simply  try  to  approximate  the  amount  necessary  to  live  in 
the  Washington  area,  taking  into  account  the  number  of 
children  and  other  dependents  who  may  accompany  the  Fellow. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  found  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
meet  the  "no  loss"  part  of  the  "no  loss/no  gain"  policy. 
This  is  partly  because  academic  salaries  have  risen  more 
rapidly  than  our  fellowship  ceiling,  and  partly  because  a 
considerable  number  of  non-academics  —  Congressional  staff 
members  and  civil  servants  are  frequent  cases  in  point  — 
earn  considerable  salaries  and  enjoy  no  sabbatical 
privileges  whatsoever. 

6)  Besides  benefits  to  the  fellows  and  to  scholarship,  what 
benefits  accrue  due  to  this  program  to  the  general  public  and  to 
the  working  of  the  federal  government? 

A.   The  benefits  which  derive  from  our  fellowships  programs  to 
the  general  public  and  to  the  working  of  the  federal 
government  occur  both  while  the  scholars  are  in  residence  at 
the  Center  and  after  they  leave. 

All  our  scholars  both  benefit  from  and  contribute  to  the 
continuing  dialogue  between  public  affairs  and  scholarship 
which  characterizes  all  that  the  Center  does.   By 
participating  in  dialogue  here  in  Washington  our  scholars 
provide  invaluable  sources  of  ideas  for  members  of  the 
federal  government  and  others  in  town,  who,  because  of  the 
specific  demands  of  their  jobs,  have  few  opportunities  to 
look  beyond  the  immediate  problems  they  must  confront  and 
consider  issues  in  a  more  historical  and  reflective  manner. 

Our  scholars  leave  the  Center  enriched  by  the  questions  they 
have  been  asked  and  discussions  they  have  joined  with 
individuals  representing  a  wide  range  of  intellectual 
interests,  professional  backgrounds,  and  geographic 
perspectives.   By  being  at  the  Center,  academics  leave  the 
Center  knowing  more  about,  caring  more  about,  and 
understanding  more  deeply  present  day  problems  —  while 
statesmen  leave  the  Center  having  gained  a  deeper  and 
broader  perspective.   By  bringing  this  increased  awareness 
back  to  their  own  communities,  they  provide  fresh  ideas  and 
knowledge.   In  addition,  many  of  our  alumni  have  entered,  or 
returned  to,  the  world  of  public  affairs,  and,  in  a  number 
of  cases,  thereby  directly  enriched  the  working  of  the 
federal  government. 
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7)  Do  you  track  careers  and  locations  of  past  fellows?  To  what 
extent  does  this  group  form  an  important  network  that  provides 
continuing  benefits  to  society  and  to  the  government? 

A.   The  Center  sends  information  five  times  a  year  to  all  of  our 
former  fellows  and  lets  them  know  what  is  going  on  at  the 
Center.   Once  each  year,  we  request  information  about  the 
state  of  their  research  and  activities,  and  include  their 
major  publications  in  our  bi-monthly  report  and  our  annual 
report  so  that  their  fellow  alumni  can  know  about  their 
scholarly  activities.   There  are  formal  organizations  of 
Wilson  Center  alumni  in  Europe,  Korea,  Japan,  and  parts  of 
Latin  America,  and  we  are  in  the  process  of  creating  a 
comprehensive  alumni  organization  that  will  include  all 
alumni  residing  anywhere  in  the  world. 

The  alumni  perform  a  number  of  important  functions  for  the 
Center,   For  those  who  live  overseas,  continuing  involvement 
with  the  Center  maintains  their  interests  and  relationship 
with  the  United  States  and  with  an  important  research 
institution  located  in  Washington.   For  all  of  our  fellows 
who  remain  in  contact,  this  provides  an  important  base  from 
which  we  derive  participants  in  conferences,  reviewers  for 
fellowship  applications,  and  individuals  who  can  recommend 
new  applicants  for  our  fellowship  pool.   On  occasion,  our 
scholars  are  called  upon  to  provide  advice  to  senior 
government  officials.   A  former  fellow,  who  is  a  top  adviser 
to  the  government  of  Israel  on  security  issues  and  the  peace 
process,  was  invited  when  he  came  to  the  Center  to 
participate  in  a  conference  for  a  long  luncheon  discussion 
with  Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz.   Other  informal 
contacts  are  made  for  our  scholars  who  provide  continuing 
advice  to  congressional  staff  and  administration  officials. 
The  amount  of  goodwill  toward  the  Center  and  toward  the 
United  States  which  is  generated  by  alumni  activity  is 
visible  to  anyone  who  comes  to  one  of  our  alumni  meetings, 
and  it  generates  a  significant  and  positive  benefit  for  the 
United  States. 

The  experience  at  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Center  has  been 
sufficiently  important  for  a  number  of  our  foreign  scholars 
that  we  have  been  visited  by  official  groups  who  would  like 
to  set  up  centers  for  advanced  research  of  a  similar  nature 
in  countries  as  diverse  as  South  Korea,  Japan,  Germany,  and 
Great  Britain. 

Those  fellows  resident  in  the  United  States  participate  even 
more  often  in  meetings  at  the  Center  than  do  their 
colleagues  living  abroad,  and  they  serve  on  advisory  panels 
and  review  fellowship  applications.   Our  U.S.  alumni  are 
involved  in  many  aspects  of  the  life  of  the  Center,  and  are 
part  of  a  network  that  we  draw  upon  when  advice  is  requested 
by  congressional  staff  or  administration  officials  on  issues 
ranging  as  widely  as  economic  development  in  Latin  America, 
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nuclear  nonprolif eration,  the  Middle  East  peace  process,  and 
democratization  in  Central  Europe  and  the  republics  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union.   The  scholars  who  make  up  the  alumni  of 
the  Woodrow  Wilson  Center  are  an  important  asset  for 
continuing  exchange  of  ideas  and  advice  to  the  government. 

FUNDING  PATTERNS: 

1)  Please  explain  the  divergent  patterns  of  non-appropriated 
funding  for  the  various  programs  within  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
Center?  For  instance,  why  does  the  U.S.  program  have  such  a  very 
low  level  of  non-appropriated  funding?  Is  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
Center  seen  as  an  eastern  European  and  Asian  scholarly 
enterprise? 

A.   The  divergent  funding  patterns  with  respect  to  non- 
appropriated funds  of  the  various  Center  programs  reflect 
different  histories,  different  scholarly  and  policy 
constituencies,  different  points  of  origin,  and  different 
emphases  within  the  mix  of  academic  and  educational 
activities  sponsored.   From  the  beginning  the  US  program  was 
intended  not  to  provide  the  relatively  comprehensive 
coverage  of  scholarly  and  political  affairs  offered  by  the 
Kennan  Institute  or  the  Latin  American  program  for  their 
areas  of  responsibility,  for  example.   The  funding  and 
personnel  requirements  for  programming  on  that  scale  are 
understandably  high,  in  proportional  terms,  and  the  American 
program  was  designed  instead  to  be  smaller  and  more 
specialized,  a  decision  that  made  sense  in  view  of  the 
thousands  of  experts  on  American  topics  already  at  work  in 
Washington  in  government  and  in  the  private  sector. 

The  U.S.  program  of  publications  and  scholarly  meetings  was 
therefore  set  up  to  be  quite  modest  in  size  (it  is  composed 
of  one  senior  professional  and  one  assistant)  and  has 
focused  on  the  development  of  high  quality  scholarly  books 
that  would  set  out  the  current  state  of  American  scholarship 
with  respect  to  the  topics  under  study.  These  studies  have 
involved  the  collaboration  of  senior  scholars  in  many  fields 
throughout  the  country,  and  have  been  developed  as  Center 
projects  and  workshops.  Most  of  the  resulting  books  have 
dealt  with  the  history  and  problems  of  American  government 
and  with  the  public  policy  culture  of  the  United  States. 
Examples  would  include  DA  Culture  of  Rights:  The  Bill  of 
Rights  in  Philosophy.  Politics,  and  Law.  1791  and  1991;  2) 
Government  and  Environmental  Politics;  Essavs  on  Historical 
Developments  Since  World  War  II ;  3 )  The  State  and  Economic 
Knowledge:  The  American  and  British  Experiences ; 4 )  The  State 
and  Social  Investigation  in  Britain  and  the  United  States; 
5) Industrial  Democracy  in  America;  The  Ambiguous  Promise  ; 
and  6)  The  Truman  Presidency. 
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It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  to  some  degree  the 
level  of  non-appropriated  funds  obtained  by  the  Center  is 
variable  (closely  tied  to  support  of  specific  projects  being 
undertaken) ,  and  changes  in  pattern  can  be  expected  from 
time  to  time.   The  US  program  received  several  months  ago  a 
grant  of  $47,500  to  support  a  workshop  project  designed  to 
reassess  the  place  of  local  government  in  American  thought 
and  practice,  and  other  funding  requests  are  pending  at  the 
nonent . 

Finally  on  the  prominence  in  our  calendar  of  events  of 
meetings  about  other  regions  of  the  world,  we  do  not  believe 
that  the  Center  is  seen  as  an  East  European  or  Asian 
scholarly  enterprise.  Its  American  program  is  small  but  very 
productive  and  of  high  quality.   The  same  is  true  for  its 
program  on  Historical,  Cultural  and  Literary  studies,  not  to 
mention  its  work  on  Western  Europe  and  other  cultural  areas. 
The  institution  as  a  whole  makes  a  considerable  effort  to 
provide  a  balanced  program. 

2)  You  estimate  a  drop  in  non-appropriated  funds  income  for  the 
general  center  from  $1,299,000  in  FY  95  to  only  $520,000  in  FY 
96.  Why  should  there  be  such  a  large  drop  in  support?  Is  this  a 
loss  of  revenue  to  the  Center  or  is  it  being  made  up  in  other 
programs  within  the  WWC? 

A.   According  to  long  standing  practice  the  Center  forecasts 

future  non-appropriated  income  very  conservatively.   We  have 
therefore  estimated  for  FY  1996  only  those  general  center 
receipts  which  we  already  know  will  be  forthcoming.   This  is 
not  to  say,  however,  that  we  expect  to  receive  only  this 
amount.   Indeed,  we  are  busily  formulating  applications  for 
additional  outside  support  each  month;  reasonably,  based  on 
prior  experience,  a  number  of  these  will  prove  successful  — 
in  which  case,  the  actual  non-appropriated  income  for  the 
general  center  in  FY  1996  will  be  larger  than  $520,000. 
Indeed,  our  fund-raisin  results  so  far  this  year  are  running 
50%  ahead  of  the  pace  for  last  year  at  this  time.   It  is  the 
case,  however,  and  is  likely  to  remain  so,  that  such 
additional  funds  will  be  forthcoming  only  for  restricted 
purposes  as  specified  by  the  grantor/donor.   Accordingly, 
such  receipts  could  not  be  used  to  offset  other  fixed 
expenditures. 
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QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

WOODROW  WILSON  CENTER  HEARING 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  9,  1995 

1)  What  immediate  effects  will  the  FY  95  rescission  of  $2.3 
million  have  on  the  Center? 

A.    The  FY  1995  rescission  of  $2.3  million,  if  enacted,  will 
prevent  the  Center  from  moving  into  its  proposed  new 
building,  not  only  immediately,  but  forever.   Given  the 
intention  of  Congress  in  1968,  the  support  of  the  last  three 
administrations,  and  the  very  substantial  investment  of  GSA 
and  PADC,  this  result  strikes  us  as  both  paradoxical  and 
unfortunate. 

2)  Mr.  Blitzer,  in  your  statement  you  implied  that  the  Center 
had  not  been  previously  consulted  about  the  rescissions.  Is  that 
true?  Did  no  one  from  this  Committee  ask  you  what  would  happen 
if  you  have  funds  rescinded? 

A.    The  Center  was  not  consulted  in  advance  about  the 

rescission,  although  I  was  informed  of  the  fact  by  Chairman 
Regula  the  afternoon  before  the  Subcommittee  vote.   The 
question  of  asking  what  would  happen  if  the  funds  were 
rescinded  did  not  arise  since  the  rescission  was  made 
precisely  to  prevent  the  Center's  moving  into  the  new 
building. 

4)  How  much  money  has  been  spent  by  the  Center  and  other 
agencies  in  preparing  for  the  move  to  the  Federal  Triangle 
Building? 

A.    We  have  requested  information  from  GSA  and  PADC  on  costs 
those  agencies  have  incurred  to  build  that  portion  of  the 
Federal  Triangle  Building  into  which  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
Center  has  been  planning  to  move.  As  soon  as  we  receive  that 
information  we  will  forward  it  along  to  the  Subcommittee. 
From  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Center's  own  budget,  most  of  the 
expense  of  preparing  for  our  move  has  taken  the  form  of 
staff  time  and  effort.   In  terms  of  costs  over  and  above 
regular  payroll,  some  $70,000  has  been  spent  securing  expert 
advise  for  space  planning,  architectural  review,  furniture 
selection,  and  overall  cost  containment. 

5)  If  the  Center  were  prevented  from  moving  to  the  Federal 
Triangle  Building,  what  would  happen  to  the  space  that  had  been 
set  aside  for  you  there?  Will  GSA  rent  it  out  to  another  agency? 

A.    Presumably  the  GSA  would  attempt  to  rent  our  space  either  to 
another  agency  or  to  the  private  sector.   In  either  case, 
the  funds  already  expended  by  GSA  and  PADC  to  make  the 
building  fit  the  Center's  needs  would  have  been  wasted, 
considerable  redesign  and  reconstruction  would  be  required, 
and  another  agency  would  require  at  least  as  much  as  the 
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Woodrow  Wilson  Center  for  fit  out  and  furnishing.   Far  from 
achieving  any  economies,  such  a  course  would  require  a 
greater  expenditure  than  that  we  are  proposing. 

6)  What  would  happen  if  the  Senate  did  not  approve  the  $2.3 
million  rescission  for  the  Center,  and  this  Subcommittee  then 
decided  not  to  appropriate  funds  in  FY  96  for  the  remaining  costs 
associated  with  moving  to  the  Federal  Triangle  Building? 

A.    Under  these  circumstances,  the  Center  would  presumably  be 
required  to  spend  the  $2.3  million  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  for  FY  1995  and  the  diseconomies  mentioned  above 
would  simply  be  that  much  greater  if  funds  to  complete 
preparation  for  the  move  were  not  appropriated  for  FY  1996. 

7)  Do  I  understand  correctly  that  the  entire  cost  of  your  move 

to  the  Federal  Triangle  Building  is  provided  for  in  your  original 
FY  95  appropriation  and  in  your  FY  96  budget  request? 

A.   Yes,  it  is. 


Friday,  April  7,  1995. 

FRANKLIN  DELANO  ROOSEVELT  MEMORIAL 
COMMISSION 

WITNESSES 

HON.  MARK  O.  HATFIELD,  A  UNITED  STATES  SENATOR  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  OREGON 

DAVID  B.  ROOSEVELT,  MEMBER,  FRANKLIN  DELANO  ROOSEVELT  ME- 
MORIAL COMMISSION 

DENIS  P.  GALVIN,  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR  OF  PLANNING  AND  DEVEL- 
OPMENT, NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 

JOHN  PARSONS,  ASSOCIATE  REGIONAL  DIRECTOR,  NATIONAL  PARK 
SERVICE 

DORANN  H.  GUNDERSON,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  FRANKLIN  DELANO 
ROOSEVELT  MEMORIAL  COMMISSION 

Mr,  Regula.  Okay.  We  will  call  the  committee  to  order.  While 
we  are  waiting  on  Senator  Hatfield  we  will  view  the  video  and  per- 
haps by  that  time  he  will  be  here, 

[Video  shown,] 

Mr,  Regula,  Senator,  we  are  pleased  to  welcome  you.  Appar- 
ently, if  this  were  a  court  of  law,  you  would  rest  your  case  after 
that  fine  video. 

Senator  Hatfield,  Mr,  Chairman, 

Mr,  Regula,  We  will  put  your  fiiU  statement  in  the  record  and 
any  comments  you  would  like  to  make. 

Senator  Hatfield.  I  would  like  to,  first  of  all,  congratulate  you. 

Mr.  Regula,  Thank  you. 

Senator  HATFIELD,  On  becoming  Chairman  of  this  committee.  I 
appeared  here  many  times  on  behalf  of  the  Roosevelt  Memorial, 
usually  with  Chairman  Yates  and  his  steely  eyes  looking  at  the  re- 
quests we  were  making  and  often  with  an  expression  of  disbelief. 
I  was  puzzled  as  to  why  the  Republicans  were  smiling  on  the  com- 
mittees and  the  Chairman  was  not  always  smiling,  but  that  is  a 
little  thing  between  Mr.  Yates  and  me. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  must  say,  though,  when  I  looked  at  the  numbers 
this  morning,  I  had  disbelief,  too.  I  thought  they  had  not  put  on 
enough  zeros. 

Senator  Hatfield.  Well,  we  are  finally  reaching  a  point  of  com- 
pletion. Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  present  Mr.  David  Roo- 
sevelt, who  is  a  member  of  our  Commission,  the  grandson  of  Presi- 
dent Franklin  Roosevelt  and  who  has  had  a  marvelous  role  to  play 
on  this  Commission,  and  has  made  wonderful  contributions. 

Senator  Inouye,  our  co-chair,  has  expressed  his  regrets  at  not 
being  able  to  be  here  this  morning.  We  also  have  Mr,  John  Parsons 
and  Mr.  Denny  Galvin  of  the  Park  Service.  We  are  here  today  to 
specifically  ask  for  $147,000,  And  as  you  indicated,  you  were  sur- 
prised at  the  few  zeros.  That  is  because  the  committee  has  already 
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appropriated — ^the  Congress  has  appropriated  almost  $42  million 
for  construction.  We  are  now  embarked  upon  an  additional  $10  mil- 
lion that  we  are  raising  as  public  subscription,  public  contributions. 

Of  that  $10  million  goal,  we  are  about  $4.1,  million  $4.2  million 
in  both  cash  and  in  pledges.  We  have  about  one  and  a  half  million 
in  pledges,  the  total  figfure.  We  have  contracted  for  the  construction 
with  William  Walsh  Company  in  Maryland  and  we  are  now  looking 
at  two  years  from  this  month,  April,  April  25  to  be  precise,  1997, 
for  the  completion  date. 

The  $147,000  we  are  asking  for  is  broken  down  of  salaries  and 
materials  and  office  and  so  forth  of  the  Commission,  which  is  in  the 
supervisory  role  and  was  established  to  be  in  existence  until  the 
completion  of  the  memorial  and  its  transfer  to  the  Park  Service.  I 
would  only  say  that  this  memorial  has  certainly  been  a  long  time 
in  the  making  and  we  have  gone  through  a  number  of  designs  and 
I  won't  recite  the  long  tortuous  history  of  coming  to  a  place  of  an 
appropriate  memorial  for  a  man  who  was  elected  four  times  as 
President,  led  this  country  in  time  of  great  war  and  travail. 

Sometimes  people  ask  in  this  day  and  age:  Why  a  memorial?  I 
am  sure  that  that  has  passed  the  mind  of  committee  members  for 
some  time.  Why  a  memorial?  And  I  think  of  all  times  in  our  his- 
tory, this  is  the  time  for  memorials  to  give  us  a  sense  of  root  of  his- 
tory, a  sense  of  continuity  of  this  country  and  that  they  do  give  us 
an  educational  experience,  but  more  especially  I  think  they  speak 
to  the  entire  person,  the  emotions,  the  mind,  the  intellect. 

In  recognizing  that  we  are  a  part  of  a  continuing  great  society 
of  democratic  experiment,  the  longest  in  the  history  of  the  world 
and  one  that  from  time  to  time,  like  any  system,  needs  a  revitaliza- 
tion,  a  renewal,  and  I  think  this  memorial  can  provide  that  kind 
of  a  renewal,  recognizing  our  history,  understanding  our  present 
and  planning  for  the  future.  We  have  had  some  rather  interesting 
experiences  under  the  $10  million  project  fimdraising  in  the  private 
sector. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  Mr.  Jack  Valenti  as  the  chairman  of 
that  effort  and  with  a  strong,  strong  right  hand  in  Anna  Chen- 
nault,  making  it  a  bipartisan  effort.  You  and  I  know  Anna  Chen- 
nault,  a  very  staunch  Republican.  And  therefore  in  the  case  of  our 
co-chairmanship  on  this  Commission,  it  is  bipartisan,  as  well.  They 
have  tapped  funds  from  the  Far  East.  We  have  tapped  funds  from 
Europe  because  President  Roosevelt  was  a  global  leader,  and  it  is 
appropriate  that  the  globe  as  a  whole  recognize  his  contribution  to 
each  of  their  own  societies.  And  so  we  have  a  coin  that  we  have — 
that  we  will  use  as  a  major  source  of  that  fundraising. 

We  have  had  a  dinner  or  a  reception  at  the  White  House.  Presi- 
dent Clinton  as  the  sitting  President  has,  as  you  know,  and  all  the 
former  Presidents  as  well,  have  formed  a  sort  of  a  Presidential  role 
to  play  in  this  and  as  a  consequence,  President  Clinton  has  re- 
ceived some  of  the  larger  donors  at  the  White  House. 

Speaker  Gingrich,  who  like  Ronald  Reagan,  has  seen  much  of 
their  philosophy  and  many  of  their  thoughts  evolve  out  of  the  Roo- 
sevelt administration,  and  they  have  quoted  President  Roosevelt 
many  times,  is  very  anxious  to  participate  in  this  fund-raising  ef- 
fort. So  we  have,  I  think,  a  good  committee. 
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I  think  we  have  some  good  ideas  and  some  that  have  already 
borne  the  results  of  the  $4.2  million.  But  we  must  pursue  that  and 
that  has  to  be  the  last  part  of  that  construction  money.  And  if  we 
are  going  to  make  that  April  1997  date,  it  is  going  to  have  to  have 
that  full  payment.  So  we  are  committed  to  that  and  we  will  achieve 
it.  There  are  many  activities,  there  are  those  who  think  through 
this  civil — the  CCC  (Civilian  Conservation  Corps),  through  the 
rural  electrification,  identifying  the  constituents  that  were  so  bene- 
fited by  President  Roosevelt's  policies  and  they  have  demonstrated 
they  want  to  participate,  the  labor  unions  and  business  and  cor- 
porations. And  if  you  look  at  the  numbers  of  contributions  already 
and  the  diversity  of  the  sources  of  those  contributions,  it  illus- 
trates, again,  the  renaissance,  the  character,  the  global  character 
of  this  President.  And  I  think  you  will  find  in  the  presentation,  as 
you  have  seen  both  in  the  film  and  in  the  graphics  of  drawings,  the 
memorial  itself  is  so  symbolic. 

We  located  it  on  the  Tidal  Basin.  Initially,  the  memorial  did  not 
incorporate  the  environment,  such  as  the  water  and  water  is  asso- 
ciated with  President  Roosevelt,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
under  President  Wilson,  as  his  polio  treatment  was  in  Warm 
Springs,  Georgia,  associated  again  with  water.  It  became  a  very 
vital  part  of  this  design. 

We  had  the  four  chambers  that  represent  the  four  terms  of  office 
and  in  each  of  those  terms  the  great  events  nationally  and  inter- 
nationally that  he  played  such  a  vital  role  in.  So  I  think  when  peo- 
ple come  to  see  this  memorial,  they  will  not  only  see  the  graphic 
creation  of  history,  but  they  will  also  be  enveloped,  they  will  be  em- 
braced by  the  memorial.  So  many  memorials  you  stand  apart  and 
look  at.  You  will  be  immediately  embraced  in  this  memorial  be- 
cause as  you  move  into  it  and  through  the  chambers,  you  will  feel 
the  characteristic  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  voice  that  used  to  reach  out  in 
the  radio  broadcasts  to  embrace  people  literally  in  a  sense  of  hope, 
in  a  sense  of  good,  well-being.  So  I  think  everything  about  this  me- 
morial is  going  to  make  it  unique. 

Now,  each  memorial  is  distinct.  We  are  not  trying  to  compare  it 
to  Lincoln,  Washington  and  Jefferson  because  they  are  all  different, 
as  well.  I  think  this  is  going  to  add  to  the  diversity  of  our  memori- 
als in  a  very  special  way.  So  if  you  will  give  us  the  check  now  or 
whenever  you  decide  for  the  $147,000,  we  will  continue  to  finish 
our  duty  and  to  present  you  with  a  magnificent  memorial  in  honor 
of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

I  would,  Mr.  Chairman,  like  to  invite  Mr.  David  Roosevelt  as  a 
member  of  the  Commission,  if  he  has  any  further  remarks  he 
would  like  to  make  concerning  this. 

[Prepared  statements  by  Senator  Hatfield  and  Mr.  Valenti  fol- 
low:] 
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STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY 

THE  HONORABLE  MASK  O.  HATFIELD 

CO-CHAIR 

THE  FRANKLIN  DELANO  ROOSEVELT  MEMORIAL  COMMISSION 

FISCAL  YEAR  1996  APPROPRIATION  REQUEST 

SUBCOMMITTEE  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  o£  the  Sxibcommittee: 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  this  morning  to 
report  on  the  progress  made  in  the  construction  of  the  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  Memorial,  the  Commission's  Capital  Campaign  and  to  request 
$147,000  for  the  administrative  operation  of  the  Commission's  office. 
There  is  no  request  this  year  for  Memorial  construction  funds. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  report  that  the  Honorable  Jerry  Lewis  of 
California  has  been  appointed  to  the  Commission  by  Speaker  Gingrich, 
replacing  the  Honorable  Hamilton  Fish,  Jr.,  tdio  retired.   There  are  also 
two  presidential  appointees  to  the  Cosniilssion:   Ms.  Barbara  Handman  of  New 
York,  who  is  Vice  President  of  People  for  the  American  Way,  and  Mr.  Lester 
S.  Hyman,  partner  of  the  Washington  law  firm  of  Swidler  &  Berlin. 

To  date  the  status  of  the  Memorial  costs  is  as  follows: 
Construction  doc\iments        $  6,782,000 

Construction  36,500,000 

Site  Preparation  4,795,000 

Specialized  Equipment  100,000 

Artwork  3.748.000 

Total  S51.925.000 

The  current  estimated  total  cost  of  the  Memorial  is  $51,925,000.   To 
date,  the  Congress  has  appropriated  $42,050,000.   To  date,  the  Commission 
has  raised,  from  private  sources,  $3,100,000  in  cash  and  $1,100,000  in 
pledges  for  a  total  of  $4,200,000.   Aa  of  January  11,  1995  $44,144,000  has 
been  obligated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  especially  pleased  to  report  that  construction  of 
the  FDR  Memorial  itself  is  now  underway  at  the  site  on  the  Tidal  Basin. 
Bids  for  the  multi-year  contract  were  opened  September  8,  1994,  with  four 
bids  submitted.   The  low  bid  of  $19.2  million  by  William  V.  Walsh 
Construction  Coa^any,  Rockville,  Maryland  was  awarded  the  contract.   The 
notice- to -proceed  on  the  915  day  contract  was  issued  October  21,  1994. 
Unless  extensions  are  required,  the  contract  end  date  is  April  25,  1997. 

Construction  is  on  schedule,  protective  fencing  is  up  and  nearly  900 
steel  piles  have  been  installed,  totaling  about  nine  miles  of  steel.   Later 
in  1995  the  Memorial  appearance  will  become  visible  above  ground  as  the 
foundations  auid  walls  are  put  into  place. 

Of  the  31,200  pieces  of  granite  stone  needed  for  the  Memorial,  over 
12,500  pieces  have  been  quarried,  worked  and  fabricated,  ready  for 
shipment.   Approximately  2,200  pieces  of  the  stone  will  be  hand- finished  by 
tvro  artisans.   After  the  late  April  thaw  in  South  Dakota,  quarrying  of  the 
additional  stones  will  continue.   The  shipnent  of  granite  is  expected  to 
begin  in  late  1995  continuing  through  the  fall  of  1996. 
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All  o£  th«  sculptors  are  actively  moving  ahead,  each  engaged  in  a 
unique  process  o£  fabrication.   Memorial  designer  Lawrence  Halprln  and  the 
Commission  on  Fine  Arts  have  a  schedule  to  visit  each  foundry  and  to  review 
each  full-scale  maquette  before  casting  takes  place. 

Two  planting  seasons  for  the  specimen  trees  purchased  last  fall  will 
be  utilized:   Fall  1995  to  Spring  1996  anxd   Fall  1996  to  Spring  1997. 

Reconstructed  Ohio  Drive  Is  open  to  traffic  and  the  three  new  parking 
lots  are  In  use  by  the  public.  Adjacent  ball  fields  were  regraded,  sodded 
and  will  be  open  for  play  In  1995. 

The  Capital  Can^algn  for  the  FDR  Memorial  has  made  great  strides  this 
year  towards  reaching  the  $10  million  goal  in  private  contributions  set  by 
this  committee.   The  $4.2  million  in  cash  iuid  pledges  raised  from  private 
sources  is  due  largely  to  the  hard  work  of  several   volunteers,  especially 
Mr.  Jack  Valentl,  Co-chair  of  the  Capital  Cem^algn  Committee,  and  Mrs.  Anna 
Chennault,  Chairman  of  the  International  Committee  for  the  Capital 
Campaign. 

The  Public  Relations  firm  of  Ogilvy  Adams  &  Rlnehart  (OA&R) ,  was 
awarded  a  $46,000  federal  contract  with  the  Commission  after  receipt  of 
con^etitive  proposals  by  the  National  Park  Service.   OA&R  developed  a  new 
FDR  logo,  a  plam  for  national  public  awareness  for  the  FDR  Memorial  project 
and  staged  an  international  press  conference  at  the  Memorial  site  last 
October,  at  which  Secretary  Bedsbitt  and  Memorial  designer  Lavrrence  Halprln 
briefed  the  press  on  the  FDR  Memorial. 

The  Commission  siibsequently  entered  into  a  two  year  contract  in 
November  1994  with  OA&R  to  Implement  a  national  public  awareness  campaign, 
euid  to  assist  directly  in  fundraislng.   All  fees  for  this  contract  are 
being  paid  from  non- federal  funds. 

Highlights  of  the  Capital  Canpaign  this  past  year  Include: 

A  new  ten  minute  video  about  President  Roosevelt  and  the 

Memorial.   Mike  Wallace  generously  gave  his  time  and  talent  as 

host  of  the  video. 

Two  new  brochures  have  been  produced,  one  for  general  use  and  one 

for  prospective  high  donors. 

President  and  Mrs.  Clinton  hosted  two  events  at  the  White  House 

in  October  to  recognize  high  donors  to  the  FDR  Memorial. 
The  following  activities  are  underway  in  the  Capital  Can^aign: 

Testing  for  a  national  direct  mall  program  is  in  progress. 

A  fundraislng  event  hosted  by  Speedcer  Gingrich  and  Democratic 

Congressional  leadership  is  being  planned. 

A  dinner  and  performance  at  the  White  House  to  recognize  high 

donors  to  the  Memorial  are  being  planned. 

Jack  Valenti  is  scheduling  one-on-one  meetings  with  CEO's  of 

major  companies  in  New  York,  Los  Angeles  and  Chicago  in  June  and 

July,  to  request  major  donations. 

The  American  Association  of  Retired  Persons  (AARP)  will  air  a 

half -hour  radio  show  on  President  Roosevelt  the  week  of  April  12. 

A  plan  to  commemorate  the  60th  anniversary  of  the  enactment  of 

Social  Security  is  underway. 

Each  Commissioner  and  Capital  Can^aign  member  has  been  given 

specific  fundraislng  assignments  and  all  are  hard  at  work. 

-MORE- 
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Laborers  International  Union  has  made  a  major  pledge  of  funds  and 
will  take  the  lead  in  approaching  other  labor  unions  for  Memorial 
donations . 

The  National  Association  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
Alumni  (NACCCA)  continues  to  raise  funds  from  local  chapters 
across  the  cotmtry. 

The  1997  FDR  Commemorative  Coin  bill  (S.446),  was  introduced  by- 
Senator  Inouye  euid  15  original  co-sponsors  in  February.   The 
silver  half  dollar  could  raise  as  much  as  $1.5  million  for  the 
Memorial  f\ind.   Sponsors  for  the  bill  are  being  sought. 
Negotiations  are  underway  to  obtain  a  contribution- in- kind  for  a 
CD-ROM  which  will  include  the  names  of  all  donors  to  the 
Memorial,  regardless  of  the  amount.   This  list  could  be  self- 
accessed  by  Memorial  visitors  at  the  Memorial  site,  much  like  the 
one  at  the  Holocaust  Museum. 

Lt.  General  C.  M.  Kicklighter  amd  the  50th  Anniversary  of  World 
War  II  Commemorative  Committee  are  including  information  about 
the  FDR  Memorial  in  their  events  and  they  are  distributing  the 
new  FDR  video  among  Committee  members. 
We  know  that  the  task  of  raising  $10  million  is  a  difficult  job,  but 
the  FDR  Memorial  Commission  ^ind      the  Capital  Campaign  Committee  have 
significant  efforts  underway  amd   are  dedicated  to  the  success  of  the  task. 
Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  appear  before 
you  this  morning.   I  will  be  glad  to  answer  your  questions. 
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A  STATEMENT  BY 

Jack  Valenti,  President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer 

of  the  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America 

and  Co-Chairman  of  the 

FDR  Memorial  Capital  Campaign  Committee 

to  the  Honorable  Ralph  Regula,  Chairman, 

The  Appropriations  Committee's  Sub-Committee 

for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  related  Agencies 

April  7, 1995 

Because  I  am  out  of  the  city  on  business  on  this  day,  I  am 
unable  to  present  my  comments  to  you  in  person. 

Senators  Inouye,  Hatfield  and  Levin  enlisted  me  in  this 
Capital  Campaign  Committee  effort  whose  objective  it  is  to  raise 
$10  million  in  private  funds  for  the  FDR  Memorial. 

I  have  been  laboring  to  achieve  that  goal  by  the  time  the 
Memorial  is  formally  opened  io  the  public.    We  have  designed 
specific  plans  to  carry  our  fund  raising  cause  to  the  entire  nation. 
Currentiy,  v^e  are  running  ahead  of  our  fund-raising  schedule, 
thanks  to  the  persistent  exertions  of  all  who  are  joined  with  me  in 
this  enterprise.    But  I  must  caution  everyone  that  the  heayy 
lifting  is  really  just  beginning. 

I  and  all  my  associates  are  determined,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
do  all  that  we  pledged  this  Committee  we  would  do.    We  are 
hard  at  work.  We  wiU  continue  that  work  until  it  is  done.  That  is 
why  I  fully  support  the  FDR  Memorial  Commission's  request  for 
$147,000  to  provision  its  office  and  the  tasks  it  performs. 
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Mr.  Roosevelt.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  like  this  is — 
I  don't  know,  maybe  the  fifth  or  sixth  time  that  I  have  appeared 
before  this  committee.  I  feel  like  I  am  almost  a  permanent  fixture 
here.  And  I  am  very  happy  that  this  may  be  one  of  the  last  appear- 
ances that  we  make.  Of  course,  if  you  would  like  to  add  a  few 
zeros,  feel  free  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Regula.  As  long  as  they  don't  subtract  them.  This  is  the 
year  of  subtracts,  not  addition. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Right. 

Mr.  Regula.  As  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  fully  appreciates.  I  understand  you  did  a  $16  billion 
subtraction  yesterday. 

Senator  Hatfield.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Regula.  Tough  going. 

Senator  Hatfield.  And  we  spent  less  money  than  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay.  Yes.  I  noted  that. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  keep  my  remarks  very 
brief.  I  would  like  to  thank  both  Senator  Hatfield  and  Senator 
Inouye  for  a  tremendous  leadership  role  that  they  have  taken  and, 
of  course.  Jack  Valenti,  and  I  think  that  you  would — I  hope  you 
will  agree  that  we  have  made  some  tremendous  progress  on  this 
memorial  in  a  relatively  short  time  when  you  consider  that  this 
project  is  41  years  old  this  year. 

In  actuality,  if  you  go  back  to  the  original  legislation,  it  is  really 
50  years  old  this  year,  but  nothing  happened  for  the  first  nine 
years  and  it  took  an  additional  joint  resolution  to  get  the  Commis- 
sion going. 

Mr.  Regula.  They  didn't  have  100  days  then. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  That  is  right.  And  I  would  also  like  to  thank 
this  committee  for  its  support  over  the  years.  It  is  interesting.  Sen- 
ator Hatfield  mentioned  Mr.  Yates.  I  always  got  the  feeling  that 
the  Republican  Members  of  this  committee  were  much  more  recep- 
tive to  this  idea  than  the — ^my  Democratic  colleagues,  if  you  will. 

Mr.  Regula.  As  the  Senator  pointed  out,  our  President  Reagan 
and  now  our  Speaker  quote  President  Roosevelt  quite  often. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Right.  And  I  might  point  out  that  the  recent 
funding  for  the  memorial  construction  was  actually  begun  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  and,  of  course,  continued  under  President  Bush.  So 
we  are  very  thankful  for  that,  as  well,  obviously. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  that  obviously  the  first  stages  of  raising 
the  private-sector  monies  that  we  have  to,  it  is  always  a  very  dif- 
ficult task  because  you  have  to  get  up  and  running,  if  you  will.  You 
have  to  get  the  word  out.  We  have  not  been  doing  it  very  long  so 
the  $4.1  million  that  is  in  hand  and  in  pledges  to  this  date,  I  think, 
is  a  remarkable  feat, 

Mr.  Regula.  I  understand  your  request  is  for  money  to  continue 
the  fund-raising  activities. 

Ms.  GUNDERSON.  For  the  operation. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  For  the  operation. 

Ms.  GuNDERSON.  Of  the  Commission. 

Senator  Hatfield.  Of  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Regula.  Of  the  Commission,  okay.  That  includes  the  fund- 
raising. 

Senator  Hatfield.  Yes. 
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Ms.  GuNDERSON.  Yes,  it  does. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  I  might  also  add  that  our  Commission  staff  is 
two.  We  have  two  members,  Dorann  Gunderson  is  one  and  a  half 
and  her  assistant  and  they  work — I  can  vouch  that  they  work — 
they  put  in  long,  long  hours  and  we  would  not  be  anywhere  near 
our  goal  at  this  point  without  their  assistance.  I  do  hope  that  you 
will  look  with  favor  on  this  request.  It  is  certainly  not  a  large  one 
in  comparison  to  our  prior  request.  And  I  am  thankful  that  we  are 
not  here  asking  for  several  million  as  opposed  to  $147,000. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  am  I. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Regula.  Just  one  question.  I  notice  you  are  up  $99,000  over 
last  year.  Is  it  because  you  are  going  to  have  a  more  intensified  ac- 
tivity this  year? 

Senator  Hatfield.  Yes.  We  have  the  full  breakdown. 

Mr.  Regula.  Yeah,  I  saw  that. 

Senator  Hatfield.  As  you  see  that  here  in  our  testimony,  the 
major  part  of  that  $125,000  for  salaries  that  you  see,  four  for  sup- 
plies, postage,  photo  services,  phone,  equipment,  donor  recognition, 
that  $2,000  is  the  most  directly  related  to  the  project  of  fundrais- 
ing.  Other  items  have  a  part  of  their  cost  represented  in  the  fund- 
raising. 

We  have  to  bring  this  to  a  conclusion.  We  got  ofT  to  a  slow  start 
in  the  fundraising  and  then  as  we  began  to  get  professionaJ  counsel 
and  we  had  the  money  specifically  appropriated  three  years  ago  for 
fundraising  activity.  And  we,  as  I  say,  have  now  a  very  top  team 
put  together,  both  the  professional  consultants  as  well  as  the  vol- 
unteer organization. 

Mr.  Regula.  In  the  design,  there  is,  the  walk-through  in  the  four 
components.  Is  there  some  enclosure  where  there  would  be,  say,  a 
film  that  shows  some  of  the  highlights  of  the  President's  career? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  There  is  a. 

Mr.  Regula.  Terms? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  There  is  an  entry  building. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay. 

Ml".  Roosevelt.  Which  the  Park  Service  personnel,  of  course, 
will  be  there. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  And  it  is  in  this  building  that,  hopefully,  we  can 
have  photographic  representation.  We  will  have  the  brochures  ex- 
plaining not  only  the  memorial,  but  also  the  important  parts  of 
FDR's  tenure.  I  am  sure  that  there  will  be  perhaps  some  books.  We 
don't  know.  We  haven't  done  all  of  that  plsmning  yet,  but — and  I 
might  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Park  Service  has — esti- 
mates that  more  than  two  million  people  a  year  will  pass  through 
that  entry  building. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  think.  Senator,  you  made  a  really  significant  point 
and  that  is  that  this  is  a  memorial  to  an  era. 

Senator  Hatfield.  Pardon? 

Mr.  Regula.  It  is  a  memorial  to  an  era  in  our  Nation's  history. 

Senator  Hatfield.  Right. 

Mr.  Regula.  As  much  as  it  is  to  the  man.  Because  it  was  a  more 
than  historic  period  of  time.  Well,  thank  you  very  much  for  coming. 
We  will  have  a  few  questions  for  the  record. 
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ADDITIONAL  CX)MM1TTEE  QUESTIONS 
MEMORIAL  CONSTRUCTION 


1.  What  is  the  status  of  the  construction? 

Answer:    Construction  of  the  FDR  Memorial  itself  is  now  underway  at  the 
site  on  the  Tidal  Basin.   Bids  for  the  multi-year  contract  were  opened 
September  8,  1994,  with  four  bids  submitted.   The  low  bid  of  $19.2  million 
by  William  V.  Walsh  Construction  Company,  Rockville,  Maryland  was  awarded 
the  contract.   The  notice-to-proceed  on  the  915  day  contract  was  issued 
October  21,  1994.   Unless  extensions  are  required,  the  contract  end  date  is 
April  25,  1997. 

Construction  is  on  schedule,  protective  fencing  is  up  and  nearly  900 
steel  piles  have  been  installed,  totaling  about  nine  miles  of  steel.   Later 
in  1995  the  Memorial  appearance  will  become  visible  above  ground  as  the 
foundations  and  walls  are  put  into  place. 

Of  the  31,200  pieces  of  granite  stone  needed  for  the  Memorial,  over 
12,500  pieces  have  been  quarried,  worked  and  fabricated,  ready  for 
shipment.   Approximately  2,200  pieces  of  the  stone  will  be  hand-finished  by 
two  artisans.   After  the  late  April  thaw  in  South  Dakota,  quarrying  of  the 
additional  stones  will  continue.   The  shipment  of  granite  is  expected  to 
begin  in  late  1995  continuing  through  the  fall  of  1996. 

All  of  the  sculptors  are  actively  moving  ahead,  each  engaged  in  a 
unique  process  of  fabrication.   Memorial  designer  Lawrence  Halprin  and  the 
Commission  on  Fine  Arts  have  a  schedule  to  visit  each  foundry  and  to  review 
each  full-scale  maquette  before  casting  takes  place. 

Two  planting  seasons  for  the  specimen  trees  purchased  last  fall  will 
be  utilized:   Fall  1995  to  Spring  1996  and  Fall  1996  to  Spring  1997. 

Reconstructed  Ohio  Drive  is  open  to  traffic  and  the  three  new  parking 
lots  are  in  use  by  the  public.  Adjacent  ball  fields  were  regraded,  sodded 
and  will  be  open  for  play  in  1995. 

2.  Have  all  of  the  public  funds  for  the  memorial  been  appropriated? 
Answer:    The  following  figures  are  actual  appropriations  of  federal  funds: 

Year  impropriated 

1990  $  5,784,000 

1991  3,924,000 

1992  5,924,000 

1993  9,918,000 

1994  11,000,000 

1995  5.500.000 
Total  Appropriated  $42 . 050. 000 

The  Commission  does  not  anticipate  requesting  additional  funds  for  Memorial 
construct  ion . 

The  current  estimated  total  cost  of  the  Memorial  is  $51,925,000.   To 
date,  the  Congress  has  appropriated  $42,050,000.   To  date,  the  Commission 
has  raised,  from  private  sources,  $3,100,000  in  cash  and  $1,100,000  in 
pledges  for  a  total  of  $4,200,000.   As  of  January  11,  1995  $44,144,000  has 
been  obligated. 
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The  Commission  is  required  to  raise  a  total  of  $10  million  towards  the 
construction  of  the  Memorial. 

3.    What  is  the  status  of  your  fxuidraising  efforts? 
Answer:    The  Capital  Campaign  for  the  FDR  Memorial  has  made  great  strides 
this  year  towards  reaching  the  $10  million  goal  in  private  contributions 
set  by  this  committee.   The  $4.2  million  in  cash  and  pledges  raised  from 
private  sources  is  due  largely  to  the  hard  work  of  several  volunteers, 
especially  Mr.  Jack  Valenti,  Co-chair  of  the  Capital  Campaign  Committee, 
and  Mrs.  Anna  Chennault,  Chairman  of  the  International  Committee  for  the 
Capital  Campaign. 

The  Public  Relations  firm  of  Ogilvy  Adams  &  Rinehart  (OA&R) ,  was 
awarded  a  $46,000  federal  contract  with  the  Commission  after  receipt  of 
competitive  proposals  by  the  National  Park  Service.   OAtR  developed  a  new 
FDR  logo,  a  plan  for  national  public  awareness  for  the  FDR  Memorial  project 
and  staged  an  international  press  conference  at  the  Memorial  site  last 
October,  at  which  Secretary  Beibbitt  and  Memorial  designer  Lawrence  Halprin 
briefed  the  press  on  the  FDR  Memorial. 

The  Commission  subsequently  entered  into  a  two  year  contract  in 
November  1994  with  OA&R  to  implement  a  national  public  awareness  campaign, 
and  to  assist  directly  in  fundraising.   All  fees  for  this  contract  are 
being  paid  from  non- federal  funds. 

Highlights  of  the  Capital  Campaign  this  past  year  include: 

A  new  ten  minute  video  about  President  Roosevelt  smd  the 

Memorial.   Mike  Wallace  generously  gave  his  time  cind  talent  as 

host  of  the  video. 

Two  new  brochures  have  been  produced,  one  for  general  use  and  one 

for  prospective  high  donors. 

President  and  Mrs.  Clinton  hosted  two  events  at  the  White  House 

in  October  to  recognize  high  donors  to  the  FDR  Memorial . 
The  following  activities  are  underway  in  the  Capital  Campaign: 

Testing  for  a  national  direct  mail  program  is  planned. 

A  fundraising  event  hosted  by  Speaker  Gingrich  and  Democratic 

Congressional  leadership  is  being  pleuined. 

A  dinner  and  performance  at  the  White  House  to  recognize  high 

donors  to  the  Memorial  are  being  plcmned. 

Jack  Valenti  is  scheduling  one-on-one  meetings  with  CEO's  of 

major  companies  in  New  York,  Los  Angeles  and  Chicago  in  June  and 

July,  to  request  major  donations. 

The  American  Association  of  Retired  Persons  (AARP)  will  air  a 

half -hour  radio  show  on  President  Roosevelt  the  week  of  April  12. 

A  plan  to  commemorate  the  60th  einniversary  of  the  enactment  of 

Social  Security  is  underway. 

Each  Commissioner  and  Capital  Campaign  member  has  been  given 

specific  fundraising  assignments  and  all  are  hard  at  work. 

Laborers  International  Union  has  made  a  major  pledge  of  funds  and 

will  take  the  lead  in  approaching  other  laibor  unions  for  Memorial 

donations. 

The  National  Association  of  the  Civilieui  Conservation  Corps 

Alumni  (NACCCA)  continues  to  raise  funds  from  local  chapters 

across  the  country. 

The  1997  FDR  Commemorative  Coin  bill  (S.446),  was  introduced  by 

Senator  Inouye  and  15  original  co-sponsors  in  February.   The 
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silver  half  dollar  could  raise  as  much  as  $1.5  million  for  the 
Memorial  fund.   Sponsors  for  the  bill  are  being  sought. 
Lt .  General  C.  M.  Kicklighter  and  the  50th  Anniversary  of  World 
War  II  Commemorative  Committee  are  including  information  about 
the  FDR  Memorial  in  their  events  and  they  are  distributing  the 
new  FDR  video  among  Committee  members . 

4.  When  do  you  expect  to  complete  your  fundraising  efforts? 
Answer:    The  Commission  anticipates  completing  fundraising  efforts  by  the 
end  of  1996. 

5.  It  is  my  understanding  that  to  date  you  have  raised  $3.7  million. 
Are  you  experiencing  any  difficulties  in  raising  the  remainder  of  these 
funds? 

Answer:    To  date,  the  Commission  has  raised  a  total  of  $4.2  million  from 
private,  non-federal  sources  ($3.1  million  in  cash  and  $1.1  million  in 
pledges).   These  funds  have  been  raised  in  less  than  two  years.   Raising 
private  funds  is  always  a  difficult  task,  but  the  Commission  has  a  solid 
plan  in  place  and  expects  to  reach  the  mandated  goal  of  raising  $10  million 
for  construction. 

6.  You  note  that  the  expected  completion  date  for  the  Memorial  is 
late  1996  or  early  1997.   Is  completion  of  the  Memorial  conditioned  on 
raising  the  non-Federal  match? 

Answer:    The  contractual  completion  date  is  April  25,  1997.   In  the 
Conference  Report  102-901,  September  24,  1992  in  which  the  Commission  is 
mandated  to  raise  $10  million  from  private,  non-federal  sources,  the  term 
"non- federal  match"  is  not  used. 

Completion  of  the  Memorial  is  reliant  upon  the  $10  million  to  be 
raised  by  the  Commission  from  private,  non- federal  sources.   The 
$10  million  will  ensure  the  completion  of  the  Ceremonial  Entry  forecourt. 
Rooms  one  and  two  and  the  installation  of  the  prepurchased  plants  and 
artwork . 


7.  Do  you  expect  to  be  able  to  raise  more  than  the  $10  million?   If 
yes,  would  you  be  willing  to  defray  the  operating  costs  associated  with  the 
Memorial? 

Answer:    The  Commission  does  not  anticipate  raising  more  than  its  goal  of 
$10  million  for  construction  and  the  Commission  does  not  anticipate 
receiving  private  donations  after  construction  is  completed.   Any  funds 
which  may  arrive  too  late  for  construction  use  will  be  given  directly  to 
the  National  Park  Service,  at  which  time  the  National  Park  Service  will 
determine  the  allocation  of  the  funds. 

8.  What  is  the  rationale  for  requesting  an  additional  $99,000  in  FY 
1996? 

Answer:    The  request  by  the  Commission  of  $147,000  for  FY  1996  is  for 
administrative  expenses  of  the  Commission  office.   This  will  enable  the 
Commission  to  continue  in  the  oversight  of  all  aspects  of  the  $52  million 
Memorial  project  as  authorized  in  P.L.  372  (Aug.  1955)  and  to  direct  the 
Capital  Campaign  for  $10  million  from  private,  non- federal  sources.   The 
additional  $99,000  over  the  Commission's  request  of  FY  1995  is  necessary  to 
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sustain  the  same  level  of  administrative  activity  engaged  in  during  FY  1994 
and  FY  1995. 

9.    How  will  these  funds  be  allocated? 
Answer:    The  funds  will  be  allocated  in  the  following  way: 

BODGET  FOR  $147,000  FY  1996  RBQDEST 

Donor  Recognition   $   2,000 


Equipment 

2, 

,000 

Phone 

1, 

,000 

Photo  Services 

2, 

,000 

Postage  &  Courier 

2, 

,000 

Printing 

6, 

,000 

Salaries 

125, 

,000 

Supplies 

4, 

,000 

Travel 

3, 

,000 

TOTAL 

^147, 

,000 

AS  HE  NEAR  CONPLBTICHI  OP  THE  MEMORIAL, 
THE  CC»1MISSION' S  WORK  IS  OOMmG  TO  AN  END. 

10.   Is  this  the  last  year  you  will  seek  appropriations?   If  not,  when 
do  you  expect  to  close  down  your  operation? 

Answer:  The  Commission  does  not  anticipate  seeking  any  additional  Memorial 
construction  funds.  The  Commission's  work  will  be  fulfilled  with  the 
completion  of  the  Memorial.  Timing  of  plans  to  close  down  the  Commission 
will  be  based  on  the  construction  schedule  of  the  Memorial  and  plans  for  its 
public  opening.  The  construction  contract  calls  for  a  completion  date  of 
i^ril  25,  1997.  The  Commission  will  need  time  after  construction  completion 
and  the  public  opening  to  wrap  up  the  business  affairs  of  the  Memorial 
dedication.   The  Commission  will  seek  administrative  fxinds  for  FY  1997. 


Thursday,  March  9,  1995. 
ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  HISTORIC  PRESERVATION 

WITNESSES 

CATHRYN  BUFORD  SLATER,  CHAIRMAN 
ROBERT  D.  BUSH,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

JOHN   M.   FOWLER,   DEPUTY  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  AND  GENERAL 
COUNSEL 

Mr.  Regula  [presiding].  Okay,  we're  pleased  to  welcome  the  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Historic  Preservation,  Mr.  Bush  and  Ms.  Slater. 
Your  statement  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  in  full,  without 
objection,  and  we'll  give  you  the  opportunity  to  summarize  as  you 
choose. 

Opening  Remarks 

Ms.  Slater.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  also  have  with  me  John  Fowler,  who  is  the  Executive  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Council  and  our  Gieneral  Counsel,  as  well  as  Dr. 
Bush. 

I'm  pleased  to  appear  before  you,  and  I  won't  take  much  time  to 
reiterate  what  was  in  my  testimony  that  you  already  have  and  has 
been  entered  into  the  record.  The  Council  is  an  independent  Fed- 
eral agency  created  by  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  of 
1966,  and  it  includes  heads  of  Federal  agencies,  as  well  as  presi- 
dentially  appointed  citizens,  and  our  duties  are  to  advise  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  on  historic  preservation  matters  and  to  di- 
rect the  process  established  under  Section  106  of  the  act  for  pro- 
tecting historic  properties  from  harm,  needless  harm,  by  Federal 
activities. 

I  want  to  emphasize  some  points  that  are  in  that  testimony.  The 
budget  that  is  presented  to  you  is  organized  to  reflect  the  primary 
activity  areas  of  the  Council.  Four  of  those  are  advancing  historic 
preservation  policy,  improving  Federal  agency  historic  preservation 
programs,  managing  the  106  process,  and  expanding  outreach  to 
our  partners.  Of  those  four  activities,  the  one  that  is  probably  of 
most  interest  to  this  committee  would  be  the  management  of  Sec- 
tion 106,  which  is  the  primary  business  of  the  Council,  and  this 
oversight  involves  us  in  a  whole  range  of  activities  from  major  con- 
struction projects  to  permits.  More  man  half  of  these  cases  involve 
consultation  among  the  Federal  agency,  the  State  Historic  Preser- 
vation Officer,  and  the  Advisory  Council,  and  sometimes  interested 
parties  and  private  citizens. 

Our  role  in  this  whole  process  is  that  of  a  problem-solver,  if  you 
will,  or  a  mediator  to  find  solutions  to  potential  conflicts,  and  this 
would  achieve  a  variety  of  objectives,  not  the  least  of  which  is  that 
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it  saves  everyone  time  and  money  and  helps  to  avoid  disputes  and 
delays  by  establishing  a  record  of  compliance  which  can  withstand 
a  legal  challenge. 

In  managing  this  process,  the  Council  is  continuing  to  shift  its 
focus  from  individual  case  review  to  broader  program  improvement 
through  technical  assistance  and  training  and  our  proposed  regula- 
tions, which  would  assist  in  this  streamlining  effort.  Now  I  have 
to  be  candid  and  say  that  the  regulatory  revision  efforts  so  far  have 
fallen  a  little  bit  short  of  our  expectations  in  that  our  customers 
supported  our  general  direction,  which  is  to  establish  a  process  that 
would  simplify  procedures,  but  they  pointed  out  some  shortcomings 
in  what  they  consider  increased  complexity  rather  than  simplicity 
and  a  lack  of  a  predictability  in  the  process. 

So  we  are  moving  ahead  in  this  climate  of  moratorium  because 
there  are  certain  things  to  be  gained,  we  feel  like,  and  that  is  to 
meet  with  our  user  groups,  to  refine  the  106  process  to  focus  more 
on  an  outcome  rather  than  a  process,  and  to  improve  our  coordina- 
tion. In  that  effort,  we  are  working  with  CEQ  to  incorporate  envi- 
ronmental review  with  cultural  review  to  make  an  easier  process. 

In  light  of  this  revised  regulation,  they  will  demand  an  increased 
outreach,  which  is  one  of  our  four  guiding  principles,  and  we  can 
continue  to  do  what  I  think  the  Council  does  most  successfully,  and 
that  is  to  train  and  integrate  individuals.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, into  the  process,  so  that  they  know  more  about  it. 

In  conclusion,  I  feel  like  the  Council  is  moving  in  a  direction  that 
not  only  the  administration,  but  also  the  Congress  is  interested  in, 
which  is  increased  Government  efficiency  and  having  decisions 
made  at  the  local  level.  A  critical  element  to  an  efficient  106  proc- 
ess for  the  Council  would  be  a  continuation  of  the  Federal  support 
of  the  State  Historic  Preservation  Offices,  which  they  are  a  partner 
in  this. 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  provide  support  to  them? 

Ms.  Slater.  No,  sir,  we  do  not.  The  SHPOs  are  funded  through 
the  Historic  Preservation  Fund  through  the  National  Park  Service. 
But  they  would  be  a  key  player  in  helping  us  to  follow  the  stream- 
lining Government  efficiency  tactic  because  then  the  decisionmak- 
ing gets  pushed  further  down. 

And  that's  about  all  I  need  to  summarize  for  my  testimony.  I'll 
be  glad  to  answer  any  questions,  if  I  can. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Slater  and  witness  biographies 
follow:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  CATHRYN  BUFORD  SLATER 

CHAIRMAN.  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  HISTORIC  PRESERVATION 

BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR 

COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


MARCH  9, 1995 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Comnoittee,  it  is  a  pkasore  to  appear  before  you  to  present  the 
Council's  FY  1996  ^>propiiations  request   These  are  exciting  and  challenging  times,  calling  for  a 
thorough  reexamination  of  the  role  of  government  in  society.  The  Council  welcomes  this 
opportunity  to  share  widi  you  the  insights  we  have  gained  from  our  own  efforts  at  reconsidering 
and  redefining  the  Council's  purpose,  goals  and  programs  over  the  past  year.  We  remain 
convinced  of  the  essential  contribution  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Program  makes  to  the 
moral  strength  and  vitality  of  the  country.  Likewise,  we  have  emerged  from  our  assessments  with 
renewed  conviction  of  the  critical  lole  of  the  Council  in  this  program. 

As  you  know,  the  Council  is  an  independent  Federal  agency  created  by  the  National  Historic 
Prcservaiiai  Act  (NHPA)  of  1966.  Council  membership  includes  six  heads  of  Fedaal  agencies; 
eight  private  citizens  appointed  by  the  President,  four  of  whom  are  preservation  experts;  a 
governor  and  a  mayor  {^>pointed  by  the  President;  the  Architect  of  die  Capitol;  and  ex-officio 
representatives  of  the  Natioial  Trust  for  Histwic  Preservation,  and  the  National  Conference  of 
State  Historic  Preservation  Ofificers.  Amendmeaits  to  die  NHPA  in  October,  1992,  raised  our 
membership  to  20,  adding  a  presidentially-appointed  Native  American  or  Native  Hawaiian  to  the 
Council 

Our  dudes  are  to  advise  the  President  and  Congress  on  national  historic  preservation  matters,  and 
to  direa  the  process  established  under  Section  106  of  the  NHPA  of  protecting  historic  properties 
from  needless  harm  by  Federal  activities.  The  Piesident's  budget  requests  $3,063,000  and  40 
full-time  equivalent  positions.   With  careful  administiatioo  and  the  in:q>lementation  of  proposed 
procedural  reforms,  die  requested  level  would  pemnt  tbe  Cooncil  to  maintain  its  FY  199S  level  of 
operations. 
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Our  budget  request  presentation  this  year  reflects  the  thorough  review  we  have  given  our 
program  and  our  role  in  the  overall  historic  preservation  system.  We  have  organized  this 
presentation  to  reflect  the  primary  activity  areas  of  the  Q>uncil:  advancing  historic  preservation 
policies,  improving  Federal  agency  historic  preservation  programs,  managing  the  Section  106 
process,  and  outreach  to  the  partners  in  and  users  of  the  historic  preservation  program.  I  would 
like  to  touch  briefly  on  where  we  see  those  areas  nx>ving  in  FY  1996. 

Policy  Development.  With  the  fundamental  changes  in  the  Federal  government  and  its  relation  to 
State  and  local  government  that  the  President  and  the  Congress  are  undertaking,  the  National 
Historic  Preservation  Program  must  likewise  evolve  and  revamp  the  underlying  parmership  of 
Federal,  State  and  local  government,  Indian  tribes  and  the  public.  Critical  to  adapting  to  changing 
circumstances  will  be  the  clear  articulation  of  new  policies  to  guide  the  program. 

Our  present  work  with  the  Defense  Department,  the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  and 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  is  a  good  indicator  of  the  contribution  the 
Council  will  make.  Using  its  multidisciplinary  membership  and  unique  perspective,  the  Council 
provided  useful  assistance  to  those  agencies  as  they  reshaped  their  programs  to  meet  today's 
challenges.  As  the  role  and  size  of  the  Federal  government  changes,  the  Council's  input  on  such 
subjects  as  the  effective  consideration  of  historic  preservation  factors  in  the  administration  of 
block  grant  programs  and  caring  for  federally-owned  historic  properties  with  reduced  staff  and 
budgets  will  become  even  more  important 

Program  Improvement.  Qosely  related  to  shaping  new,  relevant  policies  to  guide  the  National 
Historic  Preservation  Program  are  the  Council's  ongoing  efforts  to  improve  Federal  agency 
historic  preservation  programs.  Section  1 10  of  tiie  NHPA  directs  agencies  to  establish  effective 
preservation  programs.    As  their  resources  shrink,  it  is  imperative  that  agencies  improve  the 
efficiency  of  their  efforts  to  deal  with  historic  preservation  issues.  Widi  revisions  to  the  Section 
106  process  hopefully  in  place  in  FY  1996,  the  Council  expects  to  redirect  mote  of  its  resources 
irom  individual  case  review  to  working  with  agencies  on  creating  tailored  and  streamlined  systems 
for  meeting  their  legal  obligations. 

We  envision  using  many  of  the  tools  we  have  employed  in  the  past  with  success:  programmatic 
agreements,  technical  assistance  and  training.  The  new  impetus  will  be  toward  the  creation  of 
internal,  agency-wide  procedures  to  implement  Section  106  in  a  manner  that  is  fully  integrated 
into  the  agency's  day-to-day  planning  and  management  and  that  is  consistent  with  the  general 
Section  106  process,  as  required  by  law.  The  investment  of  Council  resources  in  this  effort  will 
reap  handsome  dividends  over  the  long  run  in  saving  both  Federal  dollars  and  historic  properties. 

Section  106  Management.  Cuirendy,  the  primary  business  of  the  Council  is  ovcrsi^t  of  the 
Section  106  process.  Nearly  3,000  projects  are  reviewed  by  the  Council  each  year  under  Secnon 
106.  They  range  from  major  construction  such  as  flood  control  projects,  highways,  and  pipelines, 
to  the  rehabilitation  of  historic  buildings  and  the  issuance  of  Federal  permits  for  private 
construction  activides.  More  than  half  of  these  projects  involve  consultation  among  the 
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sponsoring  Federal  agency,  the  State  Historic  Preservation  Officer  (SHPO),  and  the  Council  to 
<kal  with  effects  on  historic  properties,  with  the  goal  of  avoiding  or  mitigating  adverse  inqjacts. 
Importantly,  the  Section  106  process  provides  local  citizens  and  their  governmental 
representatives  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  decisionmaking  for  Federal  undertakings. 
Through  open  discussions  among  interested  parties  balanced  and  reasonable  solutions  are  found 
after  examinadon  of  possible  altematives  and  consideration  of  the  public  interest 

Solutions  to  potential  conflicts  between  historic  preservation  and  Federal  projects  achieve  a 
variety  objectives.  Most  important,  the  agreements  usually  result  in  the  accommodation  of 
agency  needs  with  historic  preservation  goals  through  some  project  modification  or  redesign. 
Quite  often  cost  savings  are  achieved  ftom  the  expert  advice  of  the  G)uncil  and  the  SHPO. 
Further,  because  of  the  agreed  solution,  a  clear  blueprint  for  projea  development  can  avoid 
disputes  and  delays  as  the  project  is  implemented.  Finally,  a  definitive  agreement  with  the  Federal 
agency  on  the  treatment  of  historic  properties  establishes  a  clear  record  of  the  agency's 
compliance  with  the  law  diat  can  withstand  any  legal  challenges  that  might  otherwise  delay  a 
worthwhile  Federal  project 

The  Council  continues  to  shift  its  focus  firom  individual  case  review  to  broader  program 
improvement    Consistent  with  the  directions  of  Ae  Administration  on  "reinventing"  govenmient 
and  the  Vice  Piesident's  National  Performance  Review,  which  emphasize  better  delivery  of 
government  services  to  "customers"  at  lower  cost,  the  Council  has  undertaken  a  conq>rehensive 
effort  to  revise  the  regulatory  framework  of  the  Section  106  process,  last  modified  in  1986. 
Guided  by  a  Task  Force  of  Council  members,  the  Council  published  proposed  revisions  for  public 
comment  in  October,  1994.  Nearly  400  comments  were  received. 

To  be  OMiipletely  candid,  our  regulatory  revision  efforts  fell  shwt  of  expectations.  Our  customers 
supported  the  general  direction  and  many  innovations,  but  forcefully  pointed  out  shortcomings  in 
increased  con^lexity  and  lack  of  predictability  that  would  enter  the  process.  We  have  heard  their 
concerns  and  are  embarking  on  an  intensive  effort  to  address  them  constructively.  We  also  are 
giving  serious  consideration  to  die  President's  renewed  call  for  regulatory  reform  as  well  as  the 
emerging  views  of  the  roles  of  the  Federal  government,  the  States  and  localities  that  echo  through 
tiiese  chambers. 

While  our  guiding  principle  continues  to  be  to  improve  the  protection  of  historic  properties  in  the 
Federal  plaiming  process,  we  will  redouble  our  effort  to  seek  operating  efficiencies  and  empower 
State,  tribal  and  local  government,  as  well  as  the  public,  to  play  a  more  active  role  in  deciding  the 
future  of  die  historic  properties  in  commuiuties.  Likewise,  we  will  strengthen  the  role  of 
^jplicants  for  Federal  assistance,  as  they  often  are  most  directiy  affected  by  Section  106  issues. 
We  see  this  cooperative  effort  with  users  to  be  the  path  to  sound  improvements  in  the  process. 

Outreach,  Our  fourth  activity  area  embraces  the  wide  range  of  education,  training,  guidance  and 
assistance  the  Council  provides  to  users  of  the  Section  106  process  and  other  participants  in  the 
National  Historic  Preservation  I*rogram.   The  1992  amendments  placed  a  new  emphasis  on 
training,  education  and  cooperation  among  various  levels  of  government  and  the  public.  With  the 
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prospect  of  a  revamped  Section  106  process  in  FY  1996,  die  demands  will  be  even  greater  for 
these  services  to  assist  our  partners,  customers  and  the  public.  Training  and  useful  informational 
and  guidance  materials  will  be  of  great  importance  in  achieving  the  full  benefits  from  regulatory 
refonn.  We  will  focus  our  available  resources  on  meeting  the  challenges  of  the  transition  to  a  new 
Section  106  procedure. 

Conclusion.  A  revised  Section  106  process  in  FY  1996  will  allow  us  to  do  more  with  less.    Level 
funding  of  the  Council  operadons  over  the  past  several  years  dictates  this.  I  believe  that  we  can 
meet  the  demands  in  FY  1996  and  beyond  through  regulatory  retooling  and  prudent  management. 

In  closing,  I  would  note  that  the  most  critical  element  of  an  efficient  Section  106  process  in  the 
future  is  the  continuation  of  Federal  support  for  the  participation  of  State  Historic  Preservation 
Officers.    Using  monies  firom  the  Historic  Preservation  Fund,  the  National  Park  Service  provides 
essential  support  for  State  involvement  in  assisting  Federal  agencies  to  meet  their  legal 
obligations.  In  the  jargon  of  the  day,  it  is  refreshing  to  see  a  "funded  mandate"  in  a  Federal 
program.  I  urge  you  to  recognize  the  importance  of  these  funds  to  continued  State  participation 
in  die  Section  106  process.  Reduction  or  elimination  would  have  dire  consequences  on  the 
Federal  government's  ability  to  meet  its  stamtory  duties. 

We  welcome  the  Committee's  support  of  our  efifcnts  and  lock  forward  to  working  closely  with 
you  in  die  future  to  advance  the  goals  of  die  National  Historic  Preservation  Program. 
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Cathryn  Buford  Slater 
Chainnan,  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation 

Caduyn  Buford  Slater  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Council  by  President  Clinton  on 
January  4, 1994.  She  is  a  graduate  of  die  University  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville,  Arkansas; 
B.S.E.  with  honors  in  English,  1969  and  M.A.  with  honors  in  English,  1972.  She  was  a 
participant  in  Strategic  Leadership  for  Key  State  Executives,  Duke  University;  Introduction  to 
Federal  Projects  and  Historic  Preservation  Law;  and  Effective  Negotiation  for  State  Executives, 
Duke  University. 

Ms.  Slater  is  the  State  Historic  Preservation  Officer  and  Director,  Arkansas  Historic  Preservation 
Program  since  February,  1988  to  the  present  She  is  a  Boaitl  Member  of  the  National  Conference 
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Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you. 

Do  you  work  with  the  State  agencies? 

Ms.  Slater.  Yes,  sir,  I  do,  and  as  a — I  wear  two  hats,  actually. 
I'm  the  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Council,  but  in  my  other  life 
back  in  Arkansas  I'm  also  the  State  Historic  Preservation  Officer. 
So  I  feel  like  I  know  this  whole  process  from  several  angles. 

Mr.  Regula.  But  you  do  work  directly  with  the  preservation  offi- 
cers in  the  various  States 

Ms.  Slater.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Regula  [continuing].  On  a  consulting  or  advisory  basis? 

Ms.  Slater.  Yes,  sir,  we  do. 

budget  increase 

Mr.  Regula.  I  assume  that  your  increase  is  simply  to  keep  up 

with  salary  and  benefit  adjustments 

Ms.  Slater.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Regula  [continuing].  That  are  mandated  by  law? 

Ms.  Slater.  That's  correct. 

COUNCIL  member  TASK  FORCE 

Mr.  Regula.  Did  you  have  a  task  force  on  making  suggested 
changes  in  the  regulations? 

Ms.  Slater.  Yes,  sir,  we  certainly  do  have  a  task  force. 

Mr.  Regula.  Is  that  report  completed? 

Ms.  Slater.  Well,  the  proposed  regulations  were  published  in 
The  Federal  Register  last  summer.  The  comment  period  ended 
in 

Mr.  Bush.  February  3. 

Ms.  Slater.  February  3,  and  the  task  force  met  a  few  weeks  ago 
to  review  comments  that  we  had  received  and  to  stake  out  our 
process  for  the  future  work  on  those  regulations.  So  they  are,  by 
all  means,  still  very  active. 

Mr.  Regula.  As  I  understand,  you  didn't  agree  with  all  of  them 
or  you're  backing  away  from  some  of  them? 

Ms.  Slater.  I  wouldn't  say  backing  away  so  much  as  I  would 
phrase  it  as  simplifying  some  of  our  language. 

COUNCIL  ADVISORY  ROLE 

Mr.  Regula.  I  was  interested,  what  is  the  status  of  the  proposal 
to  build  a  bridge  to  Ellis  Island?  Now  I  have  to  gather  from  this 
that  you  have  £in  advisory  role  in  any  Federal  construction  project. 
How  far  does  it  reach,  I  guess  is  what  I'm  asking? 

Ms.  Slater.  The  law  requires,  the  National  Historic  Preservation 
Act,  Section  106,  requires  that  Federal  agencies  take  into  account 
the  effects  of  their  actions  on  cultural  resources,  and  if  they  deter- 
mine that  those  actions  will  have  an  adverse  effect,  then  they  must 
consult  with  the  Advisory  Council.  And  so  that's 

Mr.  Regula.  And  this  would  be  true  of  any  FedergJ  construction, 
that  you  would  have  this  advisory  role? 

Ms.  Slater.  Well,  only  if  it  would  adversely  affect 

Mr.  Regula.  But  how  would  they  know  that?  You'd  have  to  par- 
ticipate to  know  if  there  were  going  to  be  any  adverse  effect, 
wouldn't  you? 
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Ms.  Slater.  Well,  Federal  agencies  can — ^they're  pretty  well 
knowledgeable  and  trained,  and  most  of  the  time  can  determine 
that  on  their  own. 

MILITARY  BASE  CLOSURES 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  the  other  question  that  I  was  curious  about 
the  final  round  of  base  closures  was  recently  announced.  What  is 
the  impact  on  the  Council's  workload  and  how  many  staff  were  as- 
signed to  this  work?  I  assume  you  have  some  role  to  play  in  base 
closures? 

Ms.  Slater.  Yes,  sir.  I  can't  tell  you  exactly  how  many  people  are 
involved  in  working  on  this  day  to  day.  I  can  tell  you  that  the  new 
round  of  base  closures  will  increase  the  workload  at  the  Council, 
but  the  work  that's  been  done  on  the  previous  closures  should  help 
to  streamline  that  process  as  we  go  into  round  two. 

Mr.  Regula.  What's  the  role  of  the  Council  as  far  as  the  base 
closures,  as  to  whether  or  not  a  building  should  be  demolished,  or 
what  role  do  you  play  in  the  decision  on  base  closures? 

Ms.  Slater.  Would  you  like  to  speak  to  that,  Bob? 

Mr.  Bush.  Yes.  The  role  of  the  Council  is  to  work,  again,  depend- 
ing upon  the  particular  structures  on  a  given  base,  it  will  vary — 
everything  from  the  Presidio  with  800-and-some-odd  buildings  on 
1,400  acres  to  an  Army  ammunition  facility  in  Kansas.  The  key  in- 
gredient in  that,  as  Cathy  was  talking  about  earlier,  is  the  role  of 
the  Historic  Preservation  Officer  working  with,  let's  say,  the  Army. 
In  both  of  those  cases  we're  talking  about  Army  facilities.  The 
Army  and  the  State  Historic  Preservation  Officer  are  the  ones  who 
at  the  local  level  are  deciding  what  is  this  base  closure  going  to  in- 
volve? Is  it  going  to  be  complete?  Is  it  going  to  be  partial?  If  it's 
going  to  be  complete,  what  historic  properties,  if  any,  are  there  on- 
site,  and  if  so,  what  is  the  proposed  plan,  either  demolition  because 
it's  just  going  to  be  returning  the  property  to  some  kind  of  develop- 
ment potential?  Is  it  going  to  be  adapted  for  use  and,  therefore,  the 
buildings  should  continue  as  some  kind  of  service  to  the  commu- 
nity, or  some  combination  thereof?  All  those,  for  example,  you  have 
heard  about  probably  from  the  Presidio,  which  is  the  most  signifi- 
cant one 

Mr.  Regula.  We're  very  much  aware  of  that  one. 

Mr.  Bush.  But  the  basic  process  is  going  on  at  the  local  level  be- 
tween community  leaders.  For  example,  I  attended  a  meeting  and 
I  was  invited  to  come  into  the  consultation  process  with  regard  to 
Ft.  Des  Moines  in  Iowa.  By  the  time  the  Council  was  brought  into 
this,  the  Army,  the  State  Historic  Preservation  Office,  the  local 
community  had  already  done  the  bulk  of  the  work.  What  they 
needed  from  the  Council  was,  how  does  what  we're  planning  to  do 
fit  in  with  our  obligations — in  this  case,  again,  the  Army — ^under 
the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  for  £dl  these  processes?  And 
the  result  was  we  put  together  a  Programmatic  Agreement  in 
which  some  of  the  buildings  would  be  retained  and  used  for  inter- 
pretation as  a  museum;  some  of  the  buildings  would  be  demolished 
and  the  property  given  to  a  variety  of  other  nonprofit  functions,  in- 
cluding the  local  zoo,  which  happened  to  be  right  next  door,  that 
needed  property. 
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But,  as  Cathy  mentioned  in  her  earHer  testimony,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  is  where  the  State  Historic  Preservation  Officer,  the  local  com- 
munity, through  the  consultation  process,  works  that  out,  and  we 
come  in  when  we  are  asked  for  our  advice. 

Mr.  Regula.  Your  role  is  purely  advisory  then? 

Mr.  Bush.  Advisory,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Yates? 

HISTORIC  PRESERVATION  FUNDING  CUT 

Mr.  Yates.  Madam  Chairman,  your  statement  contains  an  indi- 
cation in  which  you  allude  to  "dire  consequences  on  the  Federal 
Government's  ability  to  meet  the  statutory  duties  if  Federal  fund- 
ing for  the  State  Historic  Preservation  Officers,"  concerning  whom 
Mr.  Regula  asked  you  about,  is  cut.  Now  what  would  the  dire  con- 
sequences be? 

Ms.  Slater.  The  dire  consequences  would  be,  as  Bob  has  men- 
tioned, if  that  State  Historic  Preservation  Officer  is  not  there  to 
deal  with  the  day-to-day  details  of  any  106  project,  then  the  Advi- 
sory Council  would  have  to  be  involved  in  the  day-to-day  negotia- 
tion and,  simply  put,  there  aren't  enough  people  at  the  Council 
right  now  to  do  that  for  the  50  States  and  the  9  territories. 

Mr.  Yates.  Oh.  Well,  suppose  the  cuts  took  place.  Could  the 
State  governments  appoint  theirs  and  pay  for  them? 

Ms.  Slater.  Some  of  them  probably  could;  some  of  them  could 
not. 

COUNCIL  WORKLOAD 

Mr.  Yates.  And  your  activities  are  in  every  State,  aren't  they? 

Ms.  Slater.  Every  State. 

Mr.  Yates.  And  territory? 

Ms.  Slater.  Yes. 

Mr.  Yates.  Has  your  work  grown? 

Ms.  Slater.  The  work  has  grown,  yes. 

Mr.  Yates.  Has  your  budget  grown? 

Ms.  Slater.  No,  sir,  it's  been  level  for  the  last  several  years. 

Mr.  Yates.  How  do  you  get  your  work  done  if  your  budget  is 
lower? 

Ms.  Slater.  Well,  we  have  reorganized  the  staff.  We've  reas- 
signed duties.  We  done  everjrthing  humanly  possible  to  become  as 
efficient  as  we  possibly  can. 

Mr.  Yates.  Are  your  hours  the  same  as  ours  these  days?  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Ms.  Slater.  Now  I  couldn't  speak  to  that. 

Mr.  Yates.  We  work  from  the  crack  of  dawn  until  the  moon 
rises — for  the  next  100  days.  [Laughter.] 

Ms.  Slater.  And  beyond. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Skaggs? 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Good  afternoon. 

Did  you  hear  about  the  opening  hearing  that  we  had  back  in 
January? 

Ms.  Slater.  Oh,  a  Httle. 
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HERITAGE  FOUNDATION  TESTIMONY 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Well,  I  don't  have  the  testimony  in  front  of  me,  but 
my  recollection  is  that  one  of  the  witnesses  basically  said,  ''Why  in 
the  world  do  we  need  this  Advisory  Council?  If  there's  a  problem 
with  a  highway  impacting  an  historically  significant  area,  let  the 
Department  of  Transportation  supervise  its  activities  in  this  re- 
sp>ect.  Why  do  we  have  to  have  this  other  regulatory  body  messing 
around  in  this  area?" 

And  given  that  that  testimony  was  spread  upon  the  record,  I 
w£mted  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to  explain  why  it  was  that  we 
shouldn't — ^"trust"  is  the  wrong  word,  but  shouldn't  give  the  respon- 
sibility to  Transpjortation  or,  for  that  matter,  other  Federal  agen- 
cies to  superintend  themselves  with  respect  to  historic  preserva- 
tion. 

Ms.  Slater.  Well,  I  think  that  the  major — ^the  biggest  response 
I  would  give  to  that  statement  is  that  the  Advisory  Council — some- 
times Federal  agencies,  in  the  interest  of  speed,  go  right  ahead 
with  their  projects,  and  I  think  the  Advisory  Council  is  that  one 
place  that  allows  the  local  citizens  to  have  input  into  the  effects 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  upon  them.  And  without  the 
Council's  role,  through  the  106  process,  many  times  projects  would 
just  go  right  ahead  and  no  one  would  have  input  until  it  was  al- 
ready a  done  deal. 

The  other  reason — ^and  I  have  to  put  on  my  State  Historic  Preser- 
vation Officer  hat  to  address  that^would  be  to  say  that  when  you 
are  in  a  negotiation  with  multiple  players  and  multiple  interests, 
it's  critical  to  have  a  body  that  has  the  role — ^that  is  charged  with 
serving  as  the  role  of  mediator,  the  person,  the  agency  that  can 
bring  together  all  these  conflicting  or  opposing  or  different  interests 
and  seek  a  solution  that  is  in  the  public  interest  and  protects  his- 
toric resources,  as  the  act  requires,  in  the  process.  And  as  an 
SHPO  who's  been  involved  in  some  of  those  cases  that's  got  lots  of 
players,  it  is  critical  to  having  this  outside  umbrella. 

preservation  responsibilities  of  federal  agencies 

Mr.  Skaggs.  But  absent  your  conducting  the  106  review  process, 
essentially,  it  would  be  the  Federal  agency  that  was  promoting  a 
particular  Federal  action  that  would  also  be  reviewing  that  action 
for  its  impacts  on  historically  significant  property? 

Ms.  Slater.  Right. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  So  it's  a  fox-and-chicken  coop  proposition? 

Ms.  Slater.  A  conflict  of  interest,  if  you  will. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Right.  Okay. 

COUNCIL  chairman  WORK  SCHEDULE 

How  much  time  do  you  spend  on  the  national — or  the  Advisory 
Council  part  of  your  life  versus  the  other  responsibility  that  you 
have? 

Ms.  Slater.  I'd  say  I  spend  maybe  30  percent,  depending  on 
which  week  it  is.  This  week  it  has  been  more  like  50  or  60  percent. 
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CONFLICT  OF  INTEREST 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Is  there  any  potential  conflict  for  you  in  your  two 
roles? 

Ms.  Slater.  I  don't  think  so.  If  there  is  a  particularly — I  can't 
think  of  a  word — contentious  case  in  Arkansas,  then  I  have  a  staff 
that  does  review  and  compliance  under  section  106  on  a  daily  basis. 
I'm  not  involved  in  it  on  a  daily  basis,  but  if  I  would  be,  I  don't 
involve  myself. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  So  you  recuse  yourself  for 

Ms.  Slater.  Right.  I  will  say,  though,  that  it's  been  a  lot  easier 
process  for  me  in  Arkansas  since  I  have  been  Chairman.  I  don't 
know.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Well,  now  you've  got  my  interest  up.  [Laughter.] 

What  is  the  Executive  Branch  agency  that  sort  of  takes  a  look 
at  these  kinds  of  things?  In  0PM  isn't  there  an  Ethics  in  Govern- 
ment Office? 

Ms.  Slater.  Is  it  0PM? 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Or  is  it  a  separate  agency  within  the 

Mr.  Bush.  I  think,  Mr.  Skaggs,  the  way  to  do  it  would  be  to  let 
our  General  Counsel  deal  with  this  because  procedurally  with 
every  new  appointment  of  Council  members  we  do  go  through  a 
lengthy  process  with  regard  to  making  sure  that,  as  far  as  partici- 
pation of  the  members  on  the  Council  in  their  review  capacity,  that 
all  of  these  questions  are  answered,  but  John  particularly  handles 
that. 

Mr.  Fowler.  Well,  basically,  it  would  be  the  Office  of  Govern- 
ment Ethics,  but  we  had  lengthy  conversations,  as  we  do  with  most 
appointments,  with  the  White  House  Counsel's  office  regarding  any 
potential  conflicts  of  interest  coming  about  from  the  particular  role 
an  appointee  might  have.  The  nature  of  the  Council  is  such  that 
in  order  to  be  representative  of  business  interests  and  preservation 
interests,  and  so  on,  that  it's  inevitable  that  people  that  are  named 
to  the  Council,  if  they  possess  the  expertise  to  sit  on  the  Council, 
they're  likely  to  have  something  to  do  with  business  that  some- 
times comes  before  the  Council.  So  we're  just  very  careful 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Okay,  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Fowler  [continuing].  When  we  handle  that. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you. 

PUBLIC  PARTICIPATION 

Just  a  couple  of  questions.  I  was  interested  where  you  said  citi- 
zen input.  Do  you,  if  there's  a  question  on  a  structure  in  the  com- 
munity, do  you  go  out  and  organize  the  hearings,  or  how  does  this 
citizen  input  get  into  the  stream,  decisionmaking?  You  mentioned 
citizen  input  in  your  State  in  response  to  a  question. 

Ms.  Slater.  Right.  I  can  only  say  that  I  participated  in  one  hear- 
ing that  we  organized  ourselves  since  I've  been  Chairman  and 
that's  last  year.  Most  of  the  time  public  participation  comes 
through  a  single  individual  or  a  group  making  their  views  known 
to  the  Council. 

Mr.  Regula.  We  went  through  that  in  Canton  on  a  courthouse 
issue.  If  it's  strictly  a  community  project,  like  a  courthouse,  for  ex- 
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ample — ^it's  not  Federal,  but  rather  a  local,  county  facility,  could 
they  call,  could  the  local  commissioners  call  on  you  for  advice  or 
counsel  on  whether  or  not  a  particular  thing  should  be  preserved? 
Ms.  Slater.  Yes,  sir. 

FEDERAL  PROJECT  INVOLVEMENT 

Mr.  Regula.  Is  it  a  mandate  or  is  it  requirement  in  law  that  you 
be  involved  if  it's,  say,  on  a  military  base  and  they  re  going  to  close 
the  base  and  perhaps  demolish  the  structure?  Of  course,  the  Pre- 
sidio is  full  of  challenges,  perhaps  as  much  so  as  any  single  base. 
Does  the  law  require  that  you  have  a  signofF? 

Ms.  Slater.  Well,  the  law  requires  that  we  be  afforded  the  op- 
portunity to  comment. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  you  have  to  be  notified? 

Ms.  Slater.  Right. 

Mr.  Regula.  And  then  you  can  determine  whether  or  not  you 
choose  to  comment? 

Ms.  Slater.  Right. 

Mr.  Regula.  And  is  that  by  base  or  by  structure?  Let's  take  the 
Presidio  which  is  now,  of  course,  owned  by  the  Park  Service,  but 
when  it  was  proposed  for  closing,  I  assume  you  were  notified  and 
offered  an  opportunity  to  comment;  is  that  correct? 

Ms.  Slater.  Right. 

Mr.  Regula.  And  that  gave  you  the  ability  to  comment  on  any 
dimension  of  that  closing,  as  to  how  it  might  impact  on  buildings 
or  structures  within  the  base;  am  I  correct? 

Ms.  Slater.  Yes. 

Mr.  Regula.  Did  you  do  any  written  report  on  the  Presidio? 

Mr.  Bush.  We  were  involved  in  lengthy  correspondence  with  the 
Park  Service,  Sixth  Army  Command,  State  of  California 

Mr.  Regula.  Right. 

Mr.  Bush  [continuing].  And,  in  fact,  a  couple  of  the  congressional 
committees.  A  specific  report  on  the  Presidio  we  did  not — — 

Mr.  Regula.  Or  a  recommendation? 

Mr.  Bush.  We  were  making — again,  we  were  responding  to  the 
general  management  plans,  for  example,  that  the  Park  Service 
would  put  forward,  their  proposed  Programmatic  Agreement  for 
dealing  with  how  they  would  handle  various  structures,  and  we 
made  our  recommendations  as  to  changes  in  some  of  the  language 
and  provisions  dealing  with  the  handling  of  particular  structures 
on  the  base,  but  whether  it's  the  Presidio  or  the  Charleston  Navy 
Yard  or  any  of  those  kinds  of  structures,  we  will  look  at  it  institu- 
tionally and  then  work  with  the  Navy  or  the  Army,  or  whoever, 
and  the  State  Historic  Preservation  Office.  Once  again,  as  Cathy 
has  pointed  out  earlier  in  her  testimony,  our  key  contact  here  is 
with  the  State  Historic  Preservation  Office  and  the  Federal  agency, 
whether  it  be,  in  the  case  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Marine  facility  that's  being  targeted  for  closing. 

COUNCIL  advisory  ROLE 

Mr.  Regula.  It's  always  an  advisory  role  in  the  final  analysis? 

Mr.  Bush.  Yes,  sir. 

Ms.  Slater.  Right. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay.  Well,  thank  you  very  much  for  coming. 
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Mr.  Bush.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
[Recess.] 

[Committee   note. — ^Additional   Committee   questions   and   an- 
swers for  the  record  follow:] 
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ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  HISTORIC  PRESERVATION 
ADDITIONAL  COMMITTEE  QUESTIONS  FOR  THE  RECORD 

Resources 

Question.    The  budget  request  provides  an  increase  of  4%  to  meet  salary  and  benefit 
adjustments.  What  would  be  the  impact  if  the  Committee  were  not  able  to  provide  an 
increase  in  1996? 

Answer.      Because  personnel  is  effectively  the  only  category  where  the  Council  has  any  degree 
of  discretionary  control  over  expenditures,  the  reduction  would  have  to  be  taken  fi-om  salaries 
and  benefits.  The  loss  of  $  11 6,000  would  require  a  cut  of  2  or  3  staff  positions,  with  a 
commensurate  reduction  of  the  Council's  ability  to  cany  out  its  program. 

Agency  Assistance 

Question.    In  your  statement  you  indicated  that  you  would  like  to  redirect  resources  fi-om 
individual  case  reviews  to  assisting  agencies  establish  systems  for  meeting  their  historic 
preservation  objectives.    What  do  agencies  have  to  do  to  incorporate  this  function? 

Answer.  Agencies  can  incorporate  the  Section  106  process  in  their  internal  planning  systems  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  Specific  programs  are  often  handled  at  present  through  programmatic 
agreements,  which  tailor  the  normal  review  process  to  the  needs  of  a  particular  agency  program. 
Modifications  might  be  made  in  how  properties  are  identified  and  effects  assessed  or  conduct  of 
consultation  steps.  More  detailed  provisions  identifying  responsible  agency  officials,  timefirames 
and  public  involvement  processes  may  be  included.  These  alternative  procedures  adapt  and 
streamline  the  Section  1 06  process.  The  Council  anticipates  that  the  new  directives  of  Section 
1 10  of  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act,  adopted  in  1992,  for  Federal  agencies  to  adopt- 
procedures  implementing  Section  1 06  will  spur  more  activity  in  this  area.  Formal  agency 
procedures  provide  an  opportunity  to  work  with  agencies  in  crafting  tailored  Section  1 06 
processes  that  become  part  of  their  daily  plarming  and  decisionmaking,  carrying  the  weight  of 
internal  agency  directive.  Over  the  long  run,  this  will  internalize  agency  consideration  of  historic 
preservation  values,  allowing  the  Council  to  participate  less  in  individual  case  reviews  and  spend 
more  time  on  training  agency  personnel  and  managing  the  Section  1 06  system. 

Question.    Can  you  tell  us  which  agencies  you  will  be  focusing  on  in  1996? 

Answer.  It  is  difficult  to  project  with  certainty,  as  the  timing  of  revisions  to  the  Council's 
Section  106  regxilations  and  the  fiiture  of  various  agency  programs  is  presently  unclear. 
However,  some  agencies,  such  as  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the  Forest  Service,  have 
recently  sought  our  assistance  in  developing  effective  preservation  processes.  We  would  expect 
those  efforts  to  be  high  priority  in  FY  1996.  Likewise,  agencies  with  pressing  program  demands, 
such  as  the  Defense  Department's  next  round  of  military  base  closings,  may  also  become 
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priorities.  Finally,  close  coordination  with  State  Historic  Preservation  Officers  has  identified 
several  agencies,  notably  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  HUD  and  the  Federal  Highway  Administration, 
that  warrant  particular  attention.  As  the  availability  of  resources  becomes  clearer  and  the 
regulatory  changes  are  completed,  a  more  precise  set  of  priorities  will  be  established. 

Question.    How  much  work  is  involved  by  the  Council  to  assist  agencies  in  setting  up 
preservation  programs? 

Answer.  The  effort  can  be  quite  substantial  and  protracted.  With  complex  agency  programs,  it 
may  take  the  better  part  of  one  professional  staff  member's  work-year  to  reach  a  successful  result. 
The  variables  are  many:  extent  of  agency  programs,  complexity  of  historic  preservation  issues, 
preservation  capability  within  the  agency,  nature  of  public  interest  and  special  concerns,  such  as 
Native  American  issues.  An  actual  example  is  the  Council's  recent  experience  in  developing  a 
nationwide  programmatic  agreement  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  to  guide  its  programs. 
The  Council  spent  approximately  one  person-year  over  a  four-year  period  in  bringing  this  to  a 
successful  closure.  Over  the  long  term,  we  anticipate  that  it  will  save  substantial  time  for  the 
SCS,  SHPOs  and  the  Council  when  reviewing  projects,  while  improving  the  protection  of 
historic  resources. 

Question.    What  sort  of  oversight  and  monitoring  will  the  Council  provide  to  the  agencies  that 
are  doing  their  own  reviews? 

Answer.    The  Council  expects  to  move  more  toward  monitoring  the  effectiveness  of  agency 
programs  and  procedures  on  a  periodic  basis,  rather  than  reviewing  individual  case  decisions. 
Depending  on  resources  and  the  nature  of  the  program  and  its  potential  to  affect  historic 
properties,  this  might  take  the  form  of  occasional  program  audits  or  spot  checks  or  a  more 
intensive  review  of  the  program's  operation.  It  is  likely  that  agency  procedures,  as  programmatic 
agreements  do  now,  will  have  provisions  that  allow  or  require  the  Council  to  review  individual 
cases  under  special  circumstances.    These  situations  might  include  impacts  on  properties  of 
national  significance  or  cases  where  the  Council's  expertise  is  useful  in  resolving  highly  complex 
or  controversial  issues. 

Question.    How  many  years  wll  it  take  before  all  agencies  have  a  strong  capacity  to  handle  their 
own  historic  preservation  reviews  required  under  section  1 10? 

Answer.  This  is  extremely  difficult  to  project.  Unfortunately,  the  National  Historic  Preservation 
Act  does  not  place  any  time  limit  on  agencies  to  have  even  the  basic  program  in  place. 
Therefore,  it  depends  upon  both  the  commitment  of  an  individual  agency  to  fulfill  its  statutory 
obligations  and  the  availability  of  adequate  resources  to  do  the  job.  It  also  depends  on  the  ability 
of  the  Council  to  assist  agencies  in  achieving  this  goal.  Our  realistic  projection  is  that  major 
agencies  will  take  steps  to  implement  effective  internal  programs  over  the  next  five  or  so  years, 
with  varying  degrees  of  success.  Absent  stronger  legal  directives  to  do  so  or  an  earmarking  of 
resources  for  such  programs,  it  would  be  unrealistic  to  expect  a  faster  pace  or  more  widespread 
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achievement.  This  has  been  the  case  of  similar  NHP  A  directives  to  Federal  agencies  that  are  not 
self-executing,  but  require  a  commitment  of  agency  resources  and  development  of  policies  or 
procedures. 

Question.    If  you  are  shifting  resources  away  form  casework  and  toward  capacity  building 
within  Federal  agencies,  why  isn't  there  a  large  increase  in  the  Section  106  caseload  projections 
shown  on  page  27  of  the  budget? 

Answer.  Caseload  projections  for  FY  1 996  are  premised  on  it  being  a  transitional  year  from  the 
current  regulatory  scheme  to  a  new  one.    During  that  time,  work  products  should  stay  essentially 
level.  Procedural  changes  and  internal  processing  reforms,  which  would  give  more  deference  to 
decisions  reached  by  agencies  and  SHPOs,  should  allow  us  to  manage  the  individual  case  load 
with  reduced  resources  committed  to  it.    As  more  agencies  develop  their  own  procedures,  this 
will  assist  our  reassignment  of  staff  to  broader  program  improvement  work. 

Regulations 

Question.    When  will  the  final  regulations  be  published? 

Answer.     We  plan  to  put  new  regulations  into  effect  in  FY  1996.  Uncertainties  regarding  the 
govemment-vsade  regulations  moratorium  make  it  difficult  to  be  more  precise  in  projecting  a 
date.  The  Council  is  moving  forward  with  consideration  of  revisions  in  the  wake  of  the  public 
comment  period  closing  on  February  3,  1995.  Analysis  is  ongoing  and  further  consultation  with 
customers  groups,  as  directed  by  the  President  on  March  5,  is  being  scheduled. 

Question.    What  major  changes  in  the  regulations  were  recommended  by  the  Task  Force  last 
year? 

Answer.  The  proposed  revisions  would  overhaul  the  entire  Section  106  process,  relying  on  the 
existing  structure  but  incorporating  new  provisions  in  response  to  the  1992  amendments  to  the 
National  Historic  Preservation  Act  and  introducing  new  efficiencies  in  processing  cases.  The 
central  theme  is  to  give  more  deference  to  decisions  reached  by  the  Federal  agency  and  the 
SHPO  on  project  impacts  and  mitigation.  Opportunities  of  public  participation  would  be 
expanded  and  the  Council's  role  in  individual  case  review  would  be  refocused  on  complex  and 
controversial  cases.  Specific  new  provisions  recommended  included: 

A  subpart  on  consistency  of  Federal  agency  Section  106  procedures  developed  in 
accordance  with  Section  1 10(a)(2)(E)  of  the  Act. 

A  subpart  on  coordination  of  the  Section  106  process  with  other  authorities,  particularly 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act. 

Provisions  on  anticipatory  demolition  and  monitoring  of  agency  compliance  with  Section 
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106. 

Provisions  woven  througliout  the  regulations  regarding  involvement  of  and  consultation 
with  Native  Americans  and  Native  Hawaiians. 

Definitions  to  reflect  the  NHPA  amendments. 

State  Agreements 

Question.    Is  the  Council  continuing  its  efforts  to  enter  into  agreements  with  States,  such  as  the 
one  with  New  Mexico? 

Answer.  The  process  is  available,  but  there  is  currently  little  interest  among  other  States  in 
pursuing  such  arrangements.  Only  Rhode  Island  is  actively  pursuing  a  State  agreement. 

Council  Meetings 

Question.    How  often  will  the  Council  meet  in  1995  and  what  are  the  agenda  topics? 

Answer.  The  Council  will  hold  three  meetings  in  FY  1995  and  one  shortly  after  the  beginning  of 
FY  1996.  The  October,  1994,  meeting  was  held  in  Savannah,  Georgia,  and  focused  on  the 
relation  between  historic  preservation  and  affordable  housing.  This  will  result  in  a  variety  of 
actions  that  will  improve  both  the  efficiency  of  Section  106  reviews  of  housing  projects  and  the 
use  of  historic  properties  to  meet  affordable  housing  goals.  The  March,  1995,  meeting  will  be  in 
Washington  and  deal  with  advancing  the  affordable  housing  initiative  and  regulatory  reform. 
The  Council  is  scheduled  to  meet  in  June  in  Denver;  the  primary  agenda  item  at  present  will  be 
action  on  revisions  to  the  Section  106  process.  The  Council  also  intends  to  meet  October  11, 
1995,  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  in  conjunction  with  the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation's 
annual  conference.  The  agenda  has  not  yet  been  set,  but  meeting  with  this  premier  preservation 
event  has  proved  in  the  past  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  members,  by  allowing  them  to 
participate  in  the  consideration  of  nationally  important  preservation  issues  at  the  conference.  It 
also  offers  the  preservation  community  an  excellent  opportunity  to  leam  about  the  Council's 
work  and  become  involved  in  its  meeting. 

Other  Services 

Question.    Provide  a  breakdown  of  object  class  25,  other  services,  obligations  in  1995. 

Answer.     The  1995  appropriation  contains  $162,000  for  other  services.  However,  our  actual 
costs  will  amount  to  about  $2 1 7,000  as  follows.  Department  of  the  Interior  administrative 
services-  1 17,000;  equipment  maintenance-  30,000;  training-  15,000;  blanket  purchase  orders 
for  miscellaneous  services  (photographic,  messenger,  etc.)-  25,000;  Council  meeting  activities- 
10,000;  Annual  report  production-  5,000;  Co-sponsor  historic  preservation  conference-  10,000; 
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and  imprest  fund  requirements-  5,000.  Funds  must  be  diverted  from  other  object  classes, 
probably  salary  lapses  and  travel  reductions  to  cover  the  increased  costs  of  other  services. 


Additional  Committee  Questions  for  the  record  from 
Representative  Sidney  R.  Yates 

Section  106 

Question.    As  part  of  your  review  on  how  to  improve  the  Section  106  process,  the  Council  has 
pledged  to  increase  enforcement  of  Section  106  and  provide  specific  remedies  for  those  who  fail 
to  comply.  How  do  you  envision  increasing  enforcement  and  what  types  of  remedies  do  you  have 
in  mind?. 

Answer.  The  issue  of  "enforcement"  drew  widespread  criticism  in  public  comments  on  proposed 
revisions  to  the  Section  106  regulations.  As  the  Council  considers  these  comments,  our  focus 
has  turned  more  to  ensuring  "compliance"  with  Section  106,  rather  than  punishment  for 
violations.  This  is  the  direction  of  the  Administration  in  regulatory  reform.    Given  our  limited 
statutory  authority  in  this  area  as  well  as  the  realities  of  our  resources,  final  provisions  are  likely 
to  rely  on  public  and  SHPO  monitoring  of  individual  cases,  increased  responsibility  of  Federal 
agencies  to  account  for  their  actions  and  a  focus  on  overall  systems  oversight  by  the  Coimcil. 
The  Coimcil  would  remain  accessible  to  concerned  members  of  the  public  who  wish  to  bring 
problem  cases  to  our  attention.  Our  response  would  then  be  to  intervene  directly  with  the 
Federal  agency  to  ensure  that  it  was  doing  what  law  required.  The  Council  would  not  resort  to 
pimitive  measures,  such  as  notices  of  violation,  available  to  other  agencies,  as  it  lacks  statutory 
authority  to  do  so.  Compliance  would  be  pursued  through  use  of  the  Council's  advisory  powers 
and  its  ability  to  deal  with  Federal  agencies  at  the  policymakng  level.  This  has  worked 
reasonably  well  in  the  past,  as  Federal  agencies  have  tended  to  do  the  right  thing  when  we  have 
advised  them  of  problems. 

Question.    Would  legislation  be  required  to  allow  you  to  do  this? 

Answer.  To  do  more  than  described  would  require  additional  legislative  authority.  However, 
there  are  legitimate  concerns  that  such  powers  would  transform  the  nature  of  the  Council's 
relationship  with  other  Federal  agencies.  We  currently  fimction  well  as  an  advisor  and  agencies 
generally  respond  well  to  our  cooperative,  rather  than  confrontational,  approach,  a  point  noted  by 
many  commenters  on  the  proposed  regulations.  That  role  would  erode  as  Federal  agencies  came 
to  view  the  Council  in  a  more  adversarial  way,  becoming  the  enforcer. 
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